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PEEFACE. 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  R.  SANDEUSON. 

Since  nations  began  to  exist,  up  to  tlie  present  hour — all 
through  the  history  of  our  race — no  nation  has  ever  had  a  being 
which  has  gathered  around  itself  an  interest  half  so  profound  as 
that  which  attaches  to  the  Jewish  people.  Nor  attached  alone ! 
It  is  interwoven  with  their  very  existence  and  circumstances  in 
all  periods.  Like  the  life-blood  of  the  heart  permeating  every 
particle  of  the  physical  system,  interest  pervades  everything 
relating  to  the  ancient  people  of  God. 

It  is  incorporated  witk  their  origin,  perpetuity  and  ultimate 
destiny;  runs  through  their  captivities  and  emancipations  ;  their 
exultations  and  depressions ;  their  gatherings  and  dispersions  ; 
their  victories  and  defeats;  their  opulence  and  poverty;  their 
decimations  and  increase  ;  their  fidelity  and  apostacy ;  felt  in  the 
marvellous  interposition  of  Jehovah  in  their  behalf,  in  the  honors 
bestowed  and  the  scourges  inflicted  by  a  hand  equally  righteous 
in  all  its  ways. 

A  people  of  profoundest  interest !  The  receivers  of  the 
Divine  Law,  and,  for  ages  the  sole  depositor3^  of  the  revealed  will 
of  Heaven,  with  a  religion  and  a  polity  alike  from  God :  the 
people  whence  sprung  the  world's  only  hope — a  people  on  whose 
sin-darkened  sky  arose  the  bright,  the  morning  star;  a  people  who, 
though  now  scattered  and  peeled,  and  torn,  are  yet  to  be  brought 
in  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles. 

As  the  diamond,  once  flashing  in  its  own  brightness  on  the 
coronet  of  beauty  and  power,  but  displaced  and  lost  amid  the 
dust  of  earth,  yet  again  recovered  and  cleansed  from  the  gathered 
obscurations  of  many  years,  shall  yet  again  flash  forth  in  the  sun- 
light of  heaven  v^'ith  an  unrivalled  splendour,  so  shall  the  once 
exalted,  but  long  and  still  depressed  J ewish  nation,  be  lifted  up  by 
an  Almighty  power  to  an  altitude  of  grandeur,  such  as  prophetic 
lips  alone  would  dare  to  utter. 
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Ha- Jehudim  and  Mikveh  Iskael  supplies  a  want  long  felt 
by  the  student  of  this  wonderful  people.  Many  ponderous  tomes 
are  sometimes  searched  in  vain  for  a  single  fact  or  circumstance 
relative'  to  the  Jew  or  Judiaism.  Here,  within  a  reasonable  com- 
pass, is  brought  together  a  mass  of  information  such  as  many 
volumes  would  be  sifted  in  vain  to  furnish.  Unquestionably, 
many  learned  and  devoted  men  have  written  on  the  subject,  and 
yet  have  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  the  present  volume  has 
achieved. 

For  such  a  work  the  learned  and  accomplished  author  has 
enjoj^ed  special  qualifications.  Satisfactorily  and  successfully  has 
he  performed  it.  Himself  for  many  years  a  devoted  Jew,  a  dis- 
tinguished Rabbi,  a  profound  scholar,  a  tireless  student  to  this 
hour.  Dr.  Freshman  possessed  abilities,  qualities  and  facilities  for 
the  work  undertaken,  such  as  few  men,  in  any  land,  could  claim. 

And  it  is  surprising  how  much  is  crowded  into  a  volume  of 
less  than  five  hundred  pages  !  EvQrythiiiq,  apparently,  relating 
to  the  Jewish  people,  their  manners,  customs,  religion,  language, 
literature,  practices,  belief,  temple,  money,  schools,  chirurgery,  lost 
tribes,  Rabbles,  traditions,  is  given  in  the  volume,  so  that  to  the 
reader  the  marvel  is,  how  so  much  is  found  within  so  small  a 
compass. 

To  the  theologica.1  student,  whether  old  or  3^oung,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  latter,  this  volume  will  be  a  priceless  treasure.  No 
such  student  can  afford  to  be  v/ithout  it.  No  Minister's  library 
will  be  complete  if  Ha- Jehudim  be  not  there. 

The  lover  of  Jewish  literature  will  find  the  following  pages 
a  mine  of  gold  to  him.  Not  a  mine  where  now  and  then  a  little 
gold  may  be  found ;  and  that,  after  much  labour,  but  gold  all 
through  the  mine  and  inviting  acceptance. 

The  devout  Christian  will,  as  he  reads,  be  constantly  reminded 
of  the  purity  and  goodness,  the  truth  and  justice  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  His  sympathies  for  the  Jew  and  for  humanity  will  grow 
stronger,  and  his  love  for  his  God  will  grow  warmer  as  he  reads 
Ha-Jehudim  and  Mikveh  Israel. 

The  richest  blessing  of  heaven  is  invoked  on  the  Book,  the- 
Reader,  and  the  Author. 


Belleville,  Nov.  2Srd,  1869. 
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In  one  of  the  grandest  Avorks  that  mortal  mind  has  created, 
there  stands  the  record,  "  >S'/  onounmentum  quaris  circuonspice" 
With  how  much  more  justice  such  words  might  be  prefixed  to  the 
Jews,  it  were  needless  to  prove. 

Amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  the  revolutions  of 
empires,  Judaism  has  remained  permanent,  the  only  vestige  of  the 
remote  past  which  has  entirely  defied  decay  or  dissolution. 
Miglitier  people  than  Israel  have  appeared  on  the  grea^t  stage  of 
humanity,  but  they  have  vanished  like  the  shadowy  figures  of  a 
phantasmagoria.  On  their  ruins  other  people  have  arisen,  but 
conquest  and  admixture  have  so  modified  them,  that  beyond  a  few 
centuries  no  man  can  trace  a  certain  ancestry.  Why  is  it  tliat 
three  thousand  three  hundred  years  have  passed  and  have  left  but 
this  one  verdant  Hue  amidst  an  immensity  of  desert ;  this  one 
Bolitary  star  in  a  firmament  of  darkness  ? 

When  of  old,  men  raised  their  vast  structures  of  physical 
power,  they  employed  none  but  human  materials.  The  elements 
whicji  alone  could  give  stability — principles  of  eternal  right 
derived  from  their  eternal  source — were  altof^ether  wantinsf. 
Time,  therefore,  did  its  work.  By  the  ordinary  process  of  waste, 
of  antagonism,  of  brute  force,  the  gigantic  fabrics,  which  already 
contained  the  germs  of  decomposition,  common  to  them  with  their 
founders,  was  swept  fi.*om  the  earth.  Nations  sufiered  this  fate 
so  completely,  that  their  very  existence  is  to  be  traced  rather  to 
their  conquerors  than  to  themselves.  In  the  [era  which  separates 
ancient  from  modern  history,  a  new  chaos  supervened,  as  though 
to  show  man  that  his  w^orks  stand  in  vain  against  the  laws  which 
regulate  him  and  them.  The  dark  ages,  as  this  era  is  called,  and 
out  of  which  modern  civilization  grew,  as  the  original  earth  grew 
out  of  the  first  chaos,  not  only  effectually  covered  with  its  veil  all 
that  antiquity  had  created  by  merely  human  agencies,  but  it 
enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  shroud  the  origin  of  all  that  modern 
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times  were  to  know  from  tliat  same  source.  Three  things  sur- 
vived the  general  wreck,  and  formed  connecting  links  between  the 
past  and  the  futrue. 

First,  the  literature  of  old  struggled  through  the  storm. 
When  the  strongest  and  most  mighty  peoples  perished,  nor  left  a 
vestige  behind,  the  small  voice  of  their  immortal  minds  was  borne 
on  the  air- waves  of  time  to  an  eternal  future.  Over  this  emana- 
tion from  the  Divine,  that  which  could^  annihilate  mortal  works, 
however  substantial,  passed  harmlessly.  Some  fragments  of  papy- 
rus or  parchment  were  consumed,  and  with  them  a  few  stray 
ideas  were  lost ;  but  the  great  truths  which  genius  had  investi- 
gated and  recorded  ;  the  sublime  language  in  which  the  soul  of  one 
man  in  one  age  had  spoken  to  the  souls  of  all  men  in  all  ages  ;  the 
lofty  conceptions  by  which  moralit}^  had  proved  its  connection 
with  an  imperishable  and  heavenly  origin,  these  no  physical  con- 
vulsions could  destroy,  they  were  above  and  beyond  such 
accidents. 

Secondly,  Christianity  survived  the  fiery  ordeal,  because  that 
too  owed  its  existence  to  the  eternal  revelation  of  Sinai,  and  man 
could  only  modify,  not  extirpate.  It  did  not  pass  through  the 
flames  unscathed,  because  it  contained  mortal  elements,  but  its 
morality,  its  God-teaching,  remained  intact.  In  the  battle  which 
it  had  been  compelled  to  maintain  against  the  barbarous  forces  of 
northern  and  eastern  idolatry,  it  had  fought  on  terms  so  unequal 
that  it  had  been  necessitated  to  call  in  strategy  to  its  aid.  The 
luxurious  easterns  were  best  ruled  through  their  passions;  the 
uncouth  northerns  transplanted  to  the  genial  south  were  best 
governed  by  their  fears.  Those  foUov/ed  the  patriarch  of  the 
Greek  Church,  these  the  father  of  the  Eoman  Church.  But  in 
both  churches  what  had  been  abstract  faith— that  is,  the  tie 
which  binds  man  to  forms  and  modes  of  belief — became  concrete 
religion.  This  result  was  arrived  at  through  the  agency  of  " 
those  who  had  recourse  to  strategy,  and  who,  in  adopting 
expedients  themselves,  by  their  profession  and  practice  sought 
to  prove  their  efficacy.  Priestcraft  was,  what  had  been  Chris- 
tianity ;  a  change,  and  a  sad  one,  but  there  is  hope  while 
vitality  was  not  destroyed,  that  some  future  elementary  revo- 
lution may  restore   the  original   combination.    Then  charity, 
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which  in  the  doctrine  of  ahstnict  faith,  means  love  for  universal 
mankind,  shall  cease  to  be  what  concrete  religion  made  it,  love 
only  for  self  and  self's  imitators.    Then  man  shall  acknowledge 
that  true  God-worship  consists  not  in  observance  of  any  particu- 
lar customs,  but  in  the  humble,  zealous  cultivation  of  those 
qualities  by  which  the  Eternal  has  made  Himself  known  to  the 
world.    The  members  of  one  creed  shall  not  arrogate  to  tliem- 
selvcs  peculiar  morality  and  pecidiar  salvation,  denying  both  to 
the  members  of  other  creeds,  but  they  shall  learn  that  moralit}^ 
and  salvation  are  the  cause  and  effect  of  all  earnest  endeavours  to 
rise  to  the  knowledge  of  revelation.    Men  shall  cease  to  attempt 
the  substitution  of  one  set  of  forms  fur  another  set  of  forms  ;  they 
shall  satisfy  themselves  with  being  honest  and  dignified  expo- 
nents of  their  own  mode  of  belief,  and  shall  not  seek  to  coerce 
what  heaven  itself  has  left  unfettered — the  rights  of  conscience. 
They  shall  strive  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  God- 
worship,  by  showing  how  superior  are  the  happiness,  the  intel- 
lectuality, the  virtue  of  its  professors  ;  but  they  shall  stop  there ; 
not  even  for  the  sake  of  securing  their  object,  preferring  their  ov/n 
■faith  for  that  of  another.    This  was  the  original  combination 
under  which  Christianity  was  called  into  existence ;  this  was  the 
power  which  enabled  it  to  survive  the  shock  wliich  had  destroyed 
all  else,  and  to  this  must  it  return  before  its  mission  can  be  per- 
fectly accomplished.    What  the  teachings  of  Sinai  were  to  the 
children  of  Abraham,  the  teachings  of  the  other  mount  were  to 
be  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  one  was  not  to  supersede  the  other, 
but  to  render  it  accessible. 

Thirdly,  J udaism  and  the  J ews  escaped  the  general  v/reck. 
Not  quite  purely,  because  Rabbinism  from  within,  and  persecution 
from  without,  did  partially  what  priestcraft  did  entirely :  but  with 
enough  of  the  Divine  left  to  withstand  what  must  have  proved 
fatal  to  anything  less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Eternal. 
While  nation  contended  with  nation,  and  race  with  race,  all  made 
common  cause  against  the  people  of  God.  Diversity  of  religion 
knew  of  no  harmony  but  that  which  taught  scorn  of  Israel.  Men, 
through  their  various  forms  and  tenets,  looked  with  less  fidelitj^ 
to  heaven  than  to  those  spots  of  earth  which  held  Jews  as  objects 
for  persecution.   If  they  differed  in  all  else,  thej  were  unanimous 
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in  hatred.  V/hile  the  doctrine  of  faith  had  failed  to  inculcate 
love,  they  had  found  excuses  for  cont:mpt  and  cruelty.  But 
through  all,  Judaism  and  the  Jews  remained.  Over  the  fair  face 
of  nature  there  passes  a  convulsion;  heaven  sends  its  flooding 
rains,  its  searing  lightnings;  earth  appears  by  volcanic  agency, 
opened  to  entomb,  and  the  sea,  C9.rried  beyond  its  boundaries, 
enp-ulfs  the  ruins  spared  from  earth  and  heaven.  Desolation 
holds  undisputed  sway,  and  seems  to  threaten  that  there,  at  least, 
life  is  forever  extinct,  vitality  for  ever  annihilated.  But  the 
spirit  of  God  still  shines  in  the  glorious  sun,  in  the  new  forms  of 
existence  that  permeate  wave,  earth,  and  air,  in  the  elasticity  with 
which  all  recovers  itself  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  law.  "Day 
and  night,  sumnaer  and  winter,  shall  never  cease.''  So  it  has  been 
with  Judaism.  Y/hat  physical  convulsions  do  for  nature,  human 
brutality  ha^s  done  for  Judaism,  and  v^^ith  like  effect.  The  essence 
of  eternal  existence  has  never  been  eradicated,  and  still  from  ruin, 
from  desolation,  from  despair,  new  life  has  gushed  with  unabated 
vigour,  new  a- itaiity  soared  vfith  pinion  ever  sublime.  And  v/hy  ? 
BecaLUSG  in  Judaism  the  Eternal  implanted  the  germs  from  which 
salvation  is  ultimately  to  spring ;  because,  no  m.atter  what  form 
religion  may  since  have  been,  for  wise  purposes,  permitted  to 
assume,  all  that  it  contains  of  hol}^  and  pure  is  identical  with  the 
holiness  and  purity  of  Judaism,  as  taught  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets.  Meanwhile,  the  brooklet  that  took  its  rise  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  runs  eternally  on  tovvards  the  illimitable  ocean 
It  defies  mortal  attempts  to  dam  its  course ;  it  disdains  to  mingle 
with  adjacent  waters.  Clouds  at  times  obscure  its  day,  but  the 
sun  of  its  guidance  still  penetrates  to  illuminate.  And  why  is 
this  ?  Because  the  spring  that  supplies  the  brooklet  v/ells  from 
an  omnipotent  source ;  because  the  waters  of  its  bosom  are  the 
waters  of  life  everlasting;  because  the  works  of  man  only  are 
perishable,  while  the  works  of  God  are  as  the  hills  that  change 
not. 

"  In  what  light  does  the  world  now  appear  to  the  Jew  ?  Let 
us  try  to  look  at  it  as  it  presents  itself  to  him.  Is  there  much  in 
it  fitted,  at  first  sight  at  least,  to  shake  his  faith  in  the  religion 
which  he  has  received  from  his  ancestors  ?  When  he  surveys  the 
systems  around  him,  and  compares  his  own  with  them,  what  is 
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there  to  make  him  conchide  that  his  is  less  pure,  less  elevated,  less 
Divine  ?  Inpaganlands,what  does  he  behold  but  idols, grim, uncouth, 
and  monstrous,  adored  by  a  ^voiship  that  is  childish,  immoral  or 
bloody,  and  connected  with  dogmas  which  are  ridiculous,  in  credible, 
or  revolting.  Is  it  for  the  system  of  Brahnunism  or  Budhism,  that 
the  Jew  is  to  forsake  the  institute  of  Moses  ?  Is  it  for  such 
notions  as  the  Shasters  can  give  him  of  Vishnu,  that  he  is  to 
renounce  the  simple,  yet  sublime  and  spiritual  idea  which  the 
Old  Testament  presents  of  Jehovah  ?  Is  he  to  turn  away  from 
him  tlint  sits  between  the  cherubim  to  bow  before  Juggernaut  I 
The  Jew  is  not  likely  to  exchange  even  the  Talmud,  foohsli  and 
absiuvl  as  its  teaching  is,  for  the  sacn-d  books  of  the  Bralimin. 
Modern  Judaism,  corrupt  as  it  is,  placo<l  beside  the  gross  and 
sensual  system  ot  Hindooism,  appears  ;i  spiritual  and  heavenly 
conception.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  the  Jevv^  meets  just  as 
little  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  errors  of  his  creed.  He  looks  around 
in  that  vast  empire  for  the  fruits  that  ought  to  accompany  the 
religion  of  heaven.  He  sees  them  nowliere ;  neither  social  virtue, 
nor  public  justice.  He  himself  encounters  only  contumely  and 
wong.  He  goes  back  to  his  former  creed,  and  clings  to  it  with 
fonder  reverence  than  ever. 

'-'When  the  Jew  passes  from  Mohammedan  in.to  Popish  lands, 
he  is  sensible  of  no  change  for  the  better.  He  beholds  on  all  sides 
pomps,  temples  and  idols.  Everything  is  loved  and  served  save 
God.  Since  his  return  from  Babylon,  the  Jew  has  cherished  a 
deeply-rooted  aversion  to  idols  ;  and  to  abandon  Judaism,  and 
become  a  Romanise,  he  feels  would  be  to  renounce  Jehovah  and 
become  a  worshipper  of  idols.  To  the  Jew  living  at  Rome,  at 
Florence,  or  at  Vienna,  in  what  light  can  Christianity  possibly 
appear  but  as  a  revival  of  Paganism  ?  Do  not  Jupiter  and  Yenus 
under  other  names,  still  reign  throughout  Christendom  ?  Why, 
then,  should  the  J e^Y  change  his  faith  ?    Is  he  not  better  as  he  is  ? 

"  Bat,  it  may  be  said,  in  Protestant  lands,  at  least,  the  Jew  has 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  genuine  Christianity.  Here,  at  least,  it 
is  not  confounded  with  idolatry.  Granting  this,  still  how  small  a 
portion  of  true  Chistianity  do  we  find,  and  how  few  Jews  compara- 
tively live  in  these  lands  ?  And  even  as  regards  those  who  do  reside 
a.mong  us,  how  seldom  do  they  come  in  contact  with  a  living 
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example  of  the  gospel  ?  Where  are  the  humility,  the  upright- 
ness, the  self-denial,  the  love  of  man,  and  the  reverence  of  God^ 
which  ought  to  flow  from  Christianity  ?  The  Jew  casts  his  eye 
over  society,  and  sees  v*^ealth  and  pleasure  eagerly  pursued ;  the 
Sabbath  desecrated;  the  holy  name  of  God  profaned,  and  frauds 
and  crimes  of  frequent  occurrence.  Are  the  fruits  of  Christianity 
he  asks,  better  than  those  of  Judiaism  ?  What  will  it  advantage 
me  that  I  exchange  the  synagogue  for  the  church  ?  Thus,  the 
inconsistencies  of  real  Christians,  or  the  ungodliness  of  merely  nom- 
inal ones,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jow,  completely  justify  him  in  his 
rejection  of  the  gospel,  and  adherence  to  Judaism." — Record,  F.  C. 

By  a  singular  fatality,  the  character  of  the  Jew  has  been 
assailed  by  the  infidel  not  Jess  than  by  the  bigot.  Between  the 
two,  the  condition  of  the  luckless  Hebrew  has  been  not  unlike 
that  of  the  lion  in  the  fable.  Men  of  all  ages  have  indulged  in  bitter 
hatred  against,  and  in  malignant  sneers  at  the  Jew,  and  have 
falsified  the  opinions  of  the  Jev/-,  and  held  up  his  teachers  to 
unmerited  scorn.  The  Jew  lias  been,  and  still  is,  entirely 
misunderstood ;  and  even  the  converted  Jew  has  to  sufier 
the  consequences.  But  that  time  is  fast  going  by.  The 
Hebrew  Christians  are  now  taking  the  pen  in  their  hands,  lifting 
up  their  voices,  and  protesting  with  their  whole  hearts  against  the 
'  injustice  done  them  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  bigoted,  and 
fully  expect  that  good  men  of  every  creed  and  every  lineage  will 
bid  them  "  God-speed." 

When  all  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will  not  appear  strange  if 
this  volume  on  "  Judaism,"  written  by  a  Hebrew  Christian,  may 
not  be  exactly  in  accordance  v/ith  vmat  the  public  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  read.  We  highl}^  prize  the  privilege  of  living  in  a 
country  where,  and  at  a  time  when  liberty  and  progress  of  mind 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  past,  vfith  its  manifold  recollections  ; 
the  future,  with  its  boundless  anticipations ;  the  derision  in  V/^hich 
the  Jew  is  still  held,  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  exhibited  towards 
the  converted  Jevv^ ;  all  these  have  exercised  their  legitimate 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  Author. 

The  kind  reader^  will,  therefore,  allow  me  to  indulge  tlie  hope 
that  the  hands  of  every  true  and  honest  ma^n  will  be  strengthened 
who  endeavors  to  break  down  that  icy  barrier  which  pride  and 
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ignorance,  bigotry  and  i)rejudioe,  has  raised  between  those  who 
are  children  of  one  Father,  creatures  of  one  God. 

Tlie  Author  cannot  allow  this  volume  to  go  into  the  liands  of 
the  public,  without  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  the 
'•'Israelite,"  of  Cincinnatti,  and  the ''Israelite  Indeed,"  of  [N'ew 
York,  from  which  sources  the  Author  derived  a  great  deal  of 
information.  Also,  the  obligations  under  whicli  ho  is  placed  to  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Nelles,  President  of  Victoria  College,  who  kindly  gave 
himself  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  MS.  And  to  Rev.  Prof  Bur- 
wash,  M.  A„  for  his  many  valuable  and  important  suggestions  in 
the  treatment  of  the  different  parts.  And  imperfect  as  this  volume 
still  is,  it  had  been  much  more  so,  if  the  whole  had  not,  in  its  first 
shape,  passed  through  the  hands  of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  George 
Cochran,  wdio  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  correctness  of  his 
taste,  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature. 

May  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  look  with  favor  upon  this  effort 
to  explain  and  defend  truth. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Brighton,  Xov.  '22)id,  1869. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian. 


DR.   FRESHMAN'S  NEW  WORK. 

DsAR  Sir, — I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  Guardian,  the  recent  commendatory 
notices  of  Dr.  Freshman's  new  work.  Having  been  permitted  to  examine  a  portion 
of  the  manuscript,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  interest  and_ value  of  the- 
production.  Perhaps  few  men  living  are  so  well  qualified  as  Di*.  Freshman  to  treat 
of  the  subject  he  has  selected.  His  Hebrew  origin  and  training,  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  his  fine  talents,  ]iis  extensive  learning,  and  his  deep  sympathy  with  hia 
Jewish  brethren,  all  seem  especially  to  fit  him  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

Many  Christians  are  earnestly  looking  for  the  time  when  "the  blindness  that 
has  happened  to  Israel"  shall  disappear.  To  such  persons  this  book  will  "be  most 
welcome  as  tending  to  drav»^  the  attention  of  Christendom  more  fully  toward  thia- 
important  field  of  evangelical  labour ;  while  to  the  general  reader,  nothing  can  be 
uninteresting  that  throws  light  on  the  past  history,  or  present  condition,  of  so  remark- 
able a  people.  Whether  we  subscribe  the  phenomena  of  Judaism  to  the  operation 
of  general  laws,  or  to  special  interpositions  of  Providence;  whether  vre  read  the  facts 
in  the  light  of  reason  or  in  the  better  light  of  the  Cross,  we  have  in  either  case  a 
marvellous  story  of  jjower  and  of  weakness,  of  faith  and  of  unbelief,  of  glory  and  of 
shame.  Ethnology,  psychology,  philology,  theology,  all  have  a  problem  in  the  Jew ; 
alone  among  the  nations,  and  yet  the  means  by  v/hich  all  are  being  gathered  into  one  !- 

The  Doctor's  treatise  takes  a  pretty  wide  range,  and  discusses  with  more  or  less 
fulness,  a  great  variety  of  topics,  among  which  are  the  following: — Jewish  Literature, 
the  Teachings  of  the  Talmud,  Sayings  of  the  Rabbis,  Biblical  Studies,  the  Ten  Tribes, 
Metaphysical  Schools,  Rabbinical  Code  of  Ethics,  the  Synagogue,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, Restoration  of  Israel,  Demons,  Traditions  and  Fables,  Poetry,  Position  in 
Society,  Stumbling-blocks,  &c.,  kc.  In  some  of  these  chapters  will  be  found  valu- 
able information  to  be  had  nowhere  else,  and  in  others  what  could  be  had  only  by 
the  purchase  of  costly  volumes,  the  acquisition  of  difiicult  languages,  and  years  of 
laborious  research.  Nor  does  it  often  happen  that  either  Geiman  or  Hebrew  succeeds 
so  well  in  presenting  his  thoughts  in  an  English  dress.  But  the  learned  Doctor, 
though  engaged  constantly  in  preaching  to  tlie  Germans,  has  evidently  a  close 

student  of  our  language. 

It  is  customary  vath  some  critics,  when  commending  a  book,  to  end  by  assuring 
us  that  "no  library  is  complete  without  it."  As  every  library,  especially  every 
"complete"  one,  inust  contain  poor  books  as  well  as  good  ones,  I  will  not  urge  so 
doubtful  a  plea,  but  close  by  expressing  a  wish  that  Dr.  Freshman  may  find  a  pub- 
lisher to  bring  out  his  work  in  proper  style,  and  not  only  the  Wesleyan  people,  but 
the  j)ablic  at  large,  may  give  his  literary  labors  that  encouragement  to  which  they 
are  so  well  entitled. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

Victoria  College,  April  21,  1869.  S.  S.  NELLES. 
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To  tlio  Editor  of  tlie  Christian  Guardian. 
DR.   FRESHMAN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  maunscript  a  new 
work,  entitled  '*  Ha-Jehudim,"  by  Dr.  Freshman.  The  work  is  an  exposition  of 
the  history,  religion,  customs,  &c.,  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  Christ  downwaids. 
It  is  divided  into  six  parts.  Part  I.  treats  of  the  history  and  customs  of  the  race. 
Part  II.  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  including  a  description  of  many  of  their  principal 
ceremonies  as  practised  in  modern  times.  Part  III.  treats  very  extensively  of  Jewish 
literature,  setting  before  us,  not  only  their  great  writers,  but  also  their  schools  of 
philosophy,  and  an  account  of  the  Talmud  and  Kaballa.  Part  IV.  gives  the  student 
much  valuable  instruction  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  language.  Part  V.  is  a  kind  of 
Jewish  miscellany,  varying  from  grave  to  gay,  dealing  with  many  aspects  of  their 
social  life,  and  giving  us  a  strange  view  of  some  of  the  absurdities  which  men  of 
intellectual  culture  may  believe. 

Part  YI.  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all :  "  The  relation  of 
Judaism  and  the  Jews  to  Christianity."  Here  the  Doctor  deals  with  Israel's  stum- 
bling-blocks, and  their  means  of  evading  the  evidences  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
He  shows  also  the  relation  of  the  Judaism  of  our  Lord's  times  to  His  teachings,  and 
the  Doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  concludes  the  book  with  a  most  eloquent  chapter 
on  the  restoration  of  Israel. 

"We  look  upon  the  work  as  one  that  will  secure  the  attention  of  tlie  scholar  and 
critic,  as  well  as  the  general  reading  public.  It  is  full  of  interest.  Tlie  materials  are 
new  to  an  English  public,  and  the  German-English  dress,  in  which  the  Doctor 
presents  them,  adds  to  their  interest.  Here,  too,  the  scholar  will  find  ir:any  facts 
bearing  upon  the  greatest  question  of  the  age,  "What  was  the  form  of  intellectual 
and  religious  life  in  the  midst  of  which  Jtsus  of  Nazareth  established  the  grand 
system  of  Christianity?"  Everything  which  tends  to  elucidate  this  question,  and 
make  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  a  living  picture,  set  in  its  true  relations  to  a  back- 
ground of  real  life,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Biblical  student — and  this  the  work  before 
us  can  scarcely  fail  to  do. 

N.  BURWASH, 

Coboajg,  April,  18C9.  Professor. 


Dr.  Freshman  has  kindly  placed  the  manuscript  of  liis  new  work  in  niy  bunds 
for  a  short  time.  I  have  read  it  with  care,  and  feel  pleasure  in  adding  niy  testimony 
to  that  of  Dr.  Nelles,  Prof.  Burwash,  and  the  Christian  Guardian,  respecting  the 
value  of  this  great  work.  The  subjects  handled  are  of  permanent  interest  to  Christian 
ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denominations ;  and  are  treated  with  mucli  learning  and 
ability.  We  have  no  book  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  English  language  that  at  all 
supplies  the  information  contained  in  this  work.  It  will  be  the  cheapest,  fullest, 
and  most  accurate  cyclopedia  on  Jewish  matters  within  the  reach  of  tlie  public. 
From  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  E.,  and  from  the  frequent  conversations  with 
him  on  subjects  of  Old  and  New  Testament  criticism,  and  Hebrew  literature,  I  had 
reason  to  expect  such  a  work  as  he  now  presents  to  the  Christian  public. 
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KECOMMENDATIONS. 


An  unusual  interest  has  been  felt  in  tlie  recent  controversy  concerning  Christ 
and  the  Talmud;  and  in  this  new  work  by  Dr.  F.  the  Vfhole  matter  is  discussed  with, 
gteat  fulness,  in  the  light  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Talmud,  and  also  of 
a  clear  scriptural  knowledge  of  Christianity.  This,  together  v/itli  his  discussion  of 
the  Metaphysical  systems,  and  Ethical  Codes  of  the  Eabbies,  will  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  libraries  of  all  readers,  and  of  ministers  in  particular.  In  short  it 
would  require  a  lengthy  leview  to  present  fully  tlie  merits  and  claims  of  this  valuable 
work.  I  hope  it  may  speedily  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  family  in  the 
land. 

Hot  doss  this  work  exhaust  Dr.  Freshman's  purpose  of  service  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  authorship.  He  has  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  a  commentary  on  difficult 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which,  when  published,  will  enrich  our 
libraries  with  a  new,  and  standard  work,  in  this  department  of  Biblical  literature. 


Toronto,  Jane  5th,  136t). 


GEORGE  COCHEAN. 
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THE  JEWS. 

In  looking  over  the  iiistory  of  tlie  Iiumau  race  for  the  last  eigliteen 
hundred  years,  we  liave  invarialdy  foraid  that  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion have  recoiled  upon  themselves.  When  tlie  Catholics  employed  fire 
and  sword  to  root  out  Protestantism,  were  not  some  of  the  first  men 
the  world  e\  cr  })roduced  tlie  Protestant  martyrs  Again,  when  Protes- 
tanism  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  fiercely  persecuted  Catholicism,  were 
not  the  cleverest  and  most  learned  men  that  faith  has  ever  l>rouglit  forth 
the  martyrs  i  Where  is  there  a  race  or  body  of  men  w\io  have  been  so 
perseveringly  pursued  to  destruction  as  the  Israelites For  eighteen 
centuries,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  an  Israelite  has  Vjeen  loolvcd  upon  as 
a,  criminal — as  something  unclean— as  a  thing  to  be  trampled  on,  robbed, 
kicked  and  desr)ised.  Yet,  when  did  that  i-ace  stand  higher  than  at 
present  ]  When  did  Ave  ever  before  find  as  many  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  financial,  the  mercantile,  the  literary,  the  mu.sical,  and 
-the  dramatic  w^orld  to  be  Israelites  'i 
-) 
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The  world  to-day  worships  Mammon  as  zealously  and  as  entirely 
as  it  ought  to  worship  God,  and  the  very  high-priest  of  this  religion, 
the  financier  of  the  world,  who  holds  peace  and  war  in  his  hands,  at 
whose  frown  emperors  quake,  kings  tremble,  and  republics  maintain 
peace,  is  an  Israelite.  In  literature,  the  Hebrew  element  is  still  more 
prominent.  The  D'Israels — the  elder  immortal  through  his  "  Curiosities 
of  Literature,"  and  the  younger,  a  novelist  of  the  first  class,  and  the 
leader  of  the  protectionist  party  of  the  British  Commons^  are  alone 
sufficient  example.  In  the^  musical  and  dramatic  world — Rachel,  the 
queen  of  tragedy  ;  Juliana,  the  matchless  cantatrice;  Mario,  the  great 
tenor ;  Kossini,  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer,  the  composers,  and  Henry 
Heine,  the  critic,  poet  and  philosopher,  are  but  a  portion  of  the 
illustrious  Hebrew  list. 

Verily,  the  Israelite  is  outliving  persecution  and  the  world's  scorn. 
Hunted  up  and  down  the  earth  these  many  centuries  past,  and  held 
good  prey  for  the  Christian  in  all  the  civilized  world,  he  is  at  length 
redeeming  his  status  in  the  human  family,  and  entering  into  the  councils 
and  consideration  of  nations.  In  England,  where  two  centuries  ago,  it  was 
laardly  a  misdemeanor  to  plunder  him  ;  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  In  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
London,  Hamburg,  and  Madrid,  he  is  the  monarch  of  the  exchange.  We 
do  not  shrink  frcm  contact  with  him,  as  of  old.  In  spite  of  his  iron 
<a:eed,  1  e  Christianizes,  or  at  least  humanizes,  under  the  genial  influences 
of  a  tol  jrant  age. 

The  Israelites  always  ha\'e  been  a  religious  people,  and  whatever 
they  profit! ed  in  science  and  art,  was  transplanted  by  them  into  the 
province  of  religion.'*:  So,  when  the  first  harp  of  Israel  resounded  upon 
foreign  soil,  first  after  the  last  psalmist  touched  the  cords  of  Judah's  divine 
lyre^  hymns  sublime  and  sacred  flow  from  the  lips  of  Gabriel,  Abitur, 
Judah  Hallevi,  the  prince  of  poetry,  and  a  hundred  minor  poets,  who 
sang  the  praise  of  their  Maker  in  inspired  lays,  the  mission  and 
sufferings  of  Israel,  the  greatness  and  holiness  of  God's  sacred  words, 
and  a  hundred  other  themes,  in  either  the  Arabic  or  Hebrew  tongue. 

Poesy  is  the  morning  dawn  ;  the  juvenile  epoch  of  philosophy  and 
criticism,  their  jovial  companion,  and  their  last  and  longest  re-echo. 
£o  it  was,  also,  among  their  ancestors,  in  the  Arabic  Empires.  Poesy, 
philosophy  and  criticism  were  rivetted  by  diamond  ties,  and  the  brilliant 
stars  on  the  horizon  of  poetry  are  also  the  great  luminaries  in  the  temple 
of  philosoph}''  and  criticism.  As  in  poesy,  so  in  science,  the  Israelites 
proved  to  be  a  religious  people.    Their  ancient  scholars  directed  their 
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attention  principally  to  their  religions  literature.  While  one  class  of 
scholars  was  engaged  in  Hebre^\"  grammar,  lexicography  and  philology» 
another  class  studied  the  Bible  with  the  results  of  the  former,  by  the 
double  light  of  national  traditions  and  the  predominating  systems  of 
philoso})hy,  and  left  to  posterity  their  immortal  commentaries.  Another 
class  of  their  scholars  wore  engaged  in  the  same  way,  with  investigations 
into  the  Talmud,  and  the  rest  of  our  national  literature,  and  labored 
with  the  same  happy  result.  While  again  one  class  was  busy  to  abstract 
the  moral  and  religious  theories  of  the  Bible,  and  their  national 
literature,  and  shape  them  systematically,  according  to  the  then  state  of 
philosophy  ;  another  class  compared  these  resnlts  with  the  dogmas  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  and  attempted  to  harmonize  them  both. 

These  fixint  outlines  of  the  mental  and  literary  activity  of  our 
ancestors  in  the  Arabic  empires,  and  chiefly  in  Spain,  will  enable  you  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  of  their  literary  productions.  Comparing  them 
to  Hebrew  scholars  in  Christian  Empires,  it  must  be  admitted,  while  the 
former  has  tAvo  guides — tradition  and  philosophy — the  latter  had  but  one 
traditioQ  ;  hence,  the  former  labored  for  Israel  and  mankind  at  large, 
while  the  latter  worked  almost  exclusively  for  their  people,  being  excluded 
from  the  rest  of  men  by  unjust  mandates.  But  these  two  classes  of 
scholars  did  not  i-emain  long  sei)arate  from  each  other.  The  Hebrew 
merchant  brought  not  only  the  products  of  one  country  to  the  other  ;  he 
was  also  the  vehicle  to  the  exchange  of  the  Illeas  manuscripts,  and, 
finally,  also,  the  books  of  different  lands  and  climes,  and  the  scholars  of 
either  land  were  benefitted  by  the  labors  of  those  of  other  countries,  and 
the  Israelite  was  always  inclined  to  learn. 

The  Hebrew  scholars  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  this  was  a  sacred  lang-uage 
to  whicli  the  prejudices  of  the  priests  had  no  objection,  and  which  was 
more  accessible  to  them  than  any  other  language  exeept  their  own,  and 
so  another  prophesy  was  fnlfilled  :  "And  the  nations  will  go  to  thy 
light,  and  the  kings  to  the  lustre  of  thy  sun  and  also  this  :  "  T,  God, 
have  called  thee  injustice,  and  liave  taken  thee  by  the  hand,  and  have 
formed  thee,  and  set  thee  to  a  covena,nt  of  the  people,  to  a  light  of  the 
nations  ;  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ;  to  bring  out  the  captive  from 
the  dungeon,  and  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  from  the  house  of  prison." 
Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  severity  of  Borae's  servants,  the  new 
literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  studied,  and  Latin  translations  were  fur- 
nished at  an  early  date  by  the  unterrified  friends  of  science,  in  the 
cloisters  and  outside  of  them  ;  and  the  religious  views  of  the  age  under- 
went a  revolution,  to  which  Hebrew  literature  had  given  the  impulse 
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and  the  substance,  the  books  and  the  teachers.  If  any  credit  is  due  to 
the  Reformation  in  the  history  of  religion,  a  large  amount  of  it  may  justly 
be  claimed  by  the  Plebrew  scholars,  for  most  every  great  man  of  that 
age  had  Hebrew  teachers  ;  and  Schudt,  this  great  enemy  of  Israel,  tells 
u>  that  Martin  Luther  himself  had  several  Hebrew  teachers.  The 
t -anslation  of  the  Bible  by  Martin  Luther,  gives  abundant  e  vidence  that 
the  Heformation  was  a  consequence,  and  the  Hebrew  literature  of  the 
MediaBval  ages  was  the  cause  thereof. 


THE  JEWS  m  BOMB. 

The  Christian  Clergy  in  the  Roman  States  tried  unceasingly  to 
convert  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  and,  as  they  could  not  get  hold  of 
their  souls  in  spite  of  all  their  troubles,  they  took  revenge  on  their 
poor  bodies.  Theodorich,  King  of  the  East  Goths,  who  took  possession 
of  all  Italy  after  the  death  of  Odoaker,  showed  great  v/isdom  in 
sustaining  his  power  in  matters  of  the  Church.  Above  all,  he  disliked 
the  changing  of  religion.  His  successor,  Theodat,  v/as,  also,  very 
tolerant.  The  Jews  acknowledged  this  fully,  and  proved  their  fidelity 
to  him  at  the  time  when  Justinian  warred  against  the  East  Goths. 
They  had  taken  possession  of  the  upper  part  of  tlie  City  of  Naples. 
Y/lien  Eelisarius,  the  General  of  Justinian,  with  his  soldiers,  had 
stormed  the  lower  part  of  the  City,  and  held  it,  the  Jews  kept  their 
own  till  they  succumbed  to  superiority  of  nurabers.  Belisarius  admired 
such  fidelity,  and  recommended  his  soldiers  to  treat  them  leniently,  but 
only  after  great  labor  was  he  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage  of  his 
troops.  Quite  different  was  Justinian.  He  oppressed  and  persecuted 
them — treated  them  as  heretics — and  robbed  them  of  their  acquired 
rights  and  possessions.  Thus,  he  commanded  them  to  keep  the 
Passover  on  the  day  of  the  Christian  Easter.  He  declared  that  no  Jew 
could  be  a  witness  against  any  Christian — pronounced  their  testaments 
of  no  value — and  forbade  the  African  Je^s  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  the  other  Israelites  to  educate  their  little  children  in  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers.  But,  as  usual,  all  those  decrees  for  the 
e:itincti3n  of  the  Ilebrev/  religion  missed  their  aim. 


THE  SAMARITANS. 

Justinian's  severe  treatment  of  the  Israelites  was  the  cause  of  a 
general  rising  of  them  in  Ctesarea.    The  Samaritans  united  with  them, 
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but  Avith  wliat  luck,  we  have  to  pass  over  for  tlie  moment,  in  order  to 
give  some  explanation  about  the  rise  of  that  sect. 

AVhen  Salmanasser  destroyed  tlie  Kingdom  of  Israel,  he  transferred, 
in  accordance  with  the  tyrannical  custom  of  his  age,  the  ten  conquered 
tribes  of  Israel  into  Assyria,  and  from  thence  to  the  most  distant 
countries  of  Asia,  from  whence  they  never  retnrned,  bnt  got  partly 
mixed  up  with  other  nations  ;  losing  their  identity,  partly  as  believers  in 
the  Mosaic  law,  but  as  members  of  other  States,  and  partly  as  a  separate 
nation,  under  their  own  rulers  and  separate  government,  are  found  there 
to  this  day.  In  the  orphan's  land  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  capital,  Schomron  (Samaria),  the  King  of 
Assyria  trans])lanted  other  conquered  tribes,  called  Chutaei,  after  a 
city  in  Persia,  wherein  they  formerly  dwelt,  and,  latterly,  Samaritans, 
after  the  name  of  their  new  capital.  Soon  after  settling,  they  suffered 
the  consequences  of  the  desolation  of  the  land,  as  a  herd  of  hungry 
lions  drove  terror  and  dismay  among  the  new  inhabitants,  who 
considered  those  accidents  as  a  punishment  from  heaven  for  omitting  to 
worship  the  deity  of  the  land.  They  re2)orted,  straight-off,  the  unlucky 
news  to  the  Cyprian  king,  asking  for  on  Israelite  priest,  who  might 
teach  them  the  worship  of  the  God  of  this  country,  which  request  was 
readily  granted.  Thus  the  Chutaei  got,  in  their  opinion,  a  knowledge 
of  the  God  of  the  Israelites,  without  renouncing  their  old  Gods ; 
stopping  between  heathenism  and  Judaism,  they  formed  a  ridiculous 
hybrid,  and  the  Israelites  gave  them  the  nickname  of  the  "Lion 
Converts." 

This  half-way  heathenism  of  the  Samaritans  opposed  a  union  of 
them  with  the  Israelites.  But  the  more  they  were  initiated  in  the 
Bible,  the  quicker  they  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  Hebrew  God,  as 
the  God  of  the  Universe,  can  not  suSer  another  one  besides  him.  Yet, 
the  division  betv^een  botli  parties  continued,  spiritually,  but  the  cause 
of  it  was  not  any  longer  their  heathenism,  but  rather  the  way  and 
manner  in  which  they  understood  the  Hebrew  religion. 

A  full  century  separated  and  cut  off  from  all  intei course  with  the 
Israelites,  they  studied  their  Hebrew  religion  exclusively  from  the 
Pentateuch.  Neither  knowing,  nor  caring  to  know,  about  the  progress 
and  the  advancement  of  the  Mosaic  law,  they  returned  to  the  state  of 
Judaism  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  remained  there  firm,  when 
all  this  time  the  religious  life  of  the  Israelites  renovated  itself,  in  the 
course  of  time,  through  priests  and  prophets-  a  life  which  is  itself 
creating  and  forming — yea,  altering  and  adopting  itself  to  the  difference 
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of  circumstances.  Thus  the  Judaism  of  the  Chutsei  was,  for  itself,  the 
cause,  and  the  Judaism  of  the  real  Israelites  could  not  amalgamate  with 
differences. 

This  light  between  Samaritans  and  Israelites  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  animosity,  when  the  latter  showed  their  zeal  to  take  part,  with 
all  their  strength,  in  the  re-building  of  the  second  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
but  v/ere  decidedly  and  strenuously  refused  by  the  Samaritans.  In 
consequence  thereof,  a  certain  Manasse,  son-in-law  of  Sambelat,  a 
captain  of  the  Chutfei,  and  very  hostile  to  the  Israelites,  built  for  the 
Ghutsei  another  temple,  similar  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  on  Mount  Gerisira^ 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Schechem  (Nablus),  to  which  town,  then,  the 
most  of  the  Samaritans  emigrated,  and  this  sealed  the  separation  for  all 
eternity. 

The  Samaritans  now  live  entirely  to  themselves,  and  thus  misjudg- 
ments  and  scandalizing  had  full  play  from  both  parties.  Tlie  Israelbies 
not  only  denounced  the  religion  of  the  Samaritans  as  a  counterfeit  one, 
but  raised  against  them  the  cry  of  idolatry.  Some  would  have  seen  that 
there  was  put  up  on  Mount  Gerisim  an  image,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  to 
which  they  paid  divine  hooiage  ;  the  Israelites  had  raised  and  promul- 
gated the  maxim,  that  the  Ghutjei  should  be  treated  in  all  points  like 
idolaters,  although  even  the  Talmud  had  to  acknovdedge  that  the 
Samaritans  kept  those  laws,  which  they  had  adopted  from  the  Israelites; 
more  strictly  and  more  conscientiously  than  the  Israelites  themselves. 
Notv^ith standing  this,  the  Samaritans  never  ceased  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves the  pure  Israelites,  and  to  accase  the  Israelites  of  having  falsified 
the  Bible.  They  affirmed  that  the  pure  worship  was  only  in  the  Temple 
on  Mount  Gerisim,  whose  altar  was  built  from  stones  out  of  the  river 
Jordan,  but  not  in  Jerusalem,  and  cited  as  proof  Dent.  27  c.  4  v.  Hatred 
rose  from  day  to  day,  and  from  mere  spite  the  Israelites  excluded 
Samaria  from  the  Holy  Land.  Siracb  said,  '-Two  kinds  of  people  I 
dislike  fi-om  a.ll  my  heart,  but  the  third  T  hate  as  none  else,  the  Samaii- 
tans,  the  Philistines,  and  the  crazy  mot  of  Shechem."  Hyrkan  conquered 
them,  to  amalgamate  them  with  the  Israelites,  took  Schechem  and 
destroyed  their  temple.  Hyrkan's  ideas  were  not  fulfilled,  but  animosity 
and  division  increased.  Both  parties  evaded  each  other  like  pJague 
ridden,  and  troubled  one  another  in  all  possible  manners,  even  after 
Herodes  had  their  city  rebuilt,  the  memory  of  their  lost  temple,  which 
never  rose  again,  filled  their  hearts  with  bitterness  and  rage. 

But  a  change  came  under  the  further  dominion  of  Eome.  During 
the  many  wars  of  Home  against  Judea,  who  never  passed  through  the 
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land  of  the  Samaiitans  witliout  inflicting  a  great  deal  of  injuiy,  the 
heart  of  the  Samaritans  left  the  Konian  side  and  inclined  to  the  Israel- 
ites. In  the  Hebrew-Roman  war  they  made  common  cause  with  the 
Isnielites,  and  fought  bravely  and  heroically.  Henceforth  they  had  to 
share  the  fate  of  tlie  Isnxelites ;  yea,  often  they  fared  worse.  At  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Antonin  the  Pious,  the  Tsraelit3s  received  from 
time  to  time  certain  favors,  but  to  the  Samaritans  even  the  rite  of 
circumcision  was  forbidden.  Under  the  Emperor  Yeno,  A.  D.  490, 
they  laid  claim  to  several  Christian  churches,  but  they  had  to  pay  for  it 
with  the  loss  of  their  mountain,  where  a  Christian  church  was  erected, 
which  was  destroyed  again  under  Anastasius,  by  some  Samaritan  women. 
The  guilty  ones  were  severely  punished  by  the  governor  of  Nablos. 

When  the  Israelites  were  severely  treated  under  Justinian,  the 
Samaritans  made  common  cause  with  them,  murdered  a  great  many 
Christians  under  the  head  of  their  own  King  Julian  us,  devastated  the  land, 
and  killed  the  governor  in  his  own  palace.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor 
Justinian  got  news  of  this  rebellion,  measures  were  taken  to  suppress  it. 
The  chief  rebels  were  killed,  the  other  Samaritans  had  either  to  quit  the 
country,  or,  in  order  to  save  their  property,  embrace  Christianity,  which 
a  great  many  did.    Thus  ends  their  history  about  the  year  575. 


THE  JEWS  IX  SPAIN  AND  FKANCE. 

Even  in  the  first  centuries  after  Clirist,  the  Jews  in  Spain  were 
already  so  numerous  and  powerful,  that  the  Christian  clergy  feared,  the 
whole  country  would  turn  Jew.  According  to  doabtful  memorials, 
there  were  Jews  already  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  King  Solomon,  but  it 
is  more  probable,  that  they  immigrated  about  100  years  A.  C.  from 
Africa  to  the  Pyrenic  peninsula,  where  they  soon  grew  in  numbers  and 
importance.  But  this  v/ell-to-doism  begat  envy  and  hatred,  and  thus  it 
came,  that  already  the  Synod  of  Eliberis^  an  old  Spanish  city  (A.D.  300 
to  313),  issued  the  edict  that  henceforth  no  Christian  farmer  may  employ 
Jews  as  husbandmen.  They  also  forbade  clergy  and  laity  keeping  com- 
pany, or  to  intermarry  with  the  Jews;  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  that 
time  a  great  many  Christians  leaned  towards  Judaism.  A  few  centuries 
later,  in  the  year  582,  the  third  council  found  it  necessary  to  renew  the 
decree  against  the  intermarriages  with  Jews;  and  as  the  Spanish  Jews 
were  the  chief  traders  in  the  slave  market,  the  Synod  interdicted  that 
trade,  and  promised  freedom  to  their  slaves.  Even  the  old  West  Gothic 
of  Spain  already  made  efforts  to  convert  the  Jews  by  force  to  Christianity, 
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and  it  is  therefore  easily  explained,  that,  under  sucli  circumstances,  the 
Jews  were  pleased  with  the  invasion  of  tlie  Saracens  in  Spain. 

Jews  must  have  settled  very  early  in  France,  for  Childebert  I.  (540), 
already  ordered  that  no  Jew  shall  be  seen  on  the  streets  of  Paris  from 
Ash  Thursday  to  Easter  Sunday,  and  at  Orleans  a  similar  decree  was 
passed  by  a  society  of  ecclesiastics. 

The  Jews  were  in  such  bad  favour  that  Bishop  Ceriol,  who  treated 
them  kindly,  was  dismissed  from  his  office.  King  Childerich  (560),  and 
King  Dagober  (628),  treated  the  Jews  with  the  utmost  severity.  Incited 
by  King  Heraclius,  Dagobert  desired  to  banish  the  Jews,  but  the  Abbot 
Damianus  and  the  courts  of  Toulon  resisted  it  with  all  their  power,  and 
for  justice's  and  humanity's  sake  even  assisted  them  by  foice  of  arms. 
King  Wamba  then  ordered  his  favorite,  the  Count  Paul,  to  punish  the 
rebels,  but  he  united  with  the  Jews,  took  Narbon;  yet  he  had  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  power  of  the  king.  He  and  his  associates  were  condemned, 
and  the  Jev/s  banished.  In  spite  of  these  unfavorable  times,  the  Jews 
did  not  neglect  their  studies,  and  their  cities  w^ere  celebrated  for  their 
Talmudical  schools. 


THE  JEWS  m  INDIA. 

"After  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  in  the  3S28th  year  of  ' 
the  creation,  3168th  of  tribulation,  and  68th  of  the  Christian  era,  about 
10,000  Je  vs  and  Jewesses  came  to  Malabar,  and  settled  themselves  at 
Cananganore,  Paloor,  Tahdam,  and  Porlootto.  In  the  year  4139  B.  C.,, 
and  A.  D.  379,  Cheruman  Perumul,  Erari  Verma,  emperor  of  Malabar, 
granted  to  the  Jews  the  honor  and  privileges  which  they  were  to  exer- 
cise; and  which  grant  was  engraved  on  copperplate,  called  Champeada, 
in  Malayalim;  and  thereby  appointed  Joseph  Babbaan  the  head  of  the 
Jews." 

In  the  deed  it  is  stated,  that  the  sovereign  of  Malabar,  while 
•wielding  the  sceptre  of  royalty  in  a  hundred  thousand  places,  granted  to- 
the  Jews  the  privileges  of  using  day  lamps,  of  wearing  long  apparel,  of 
making  use  of  palanquins,  umbrellas,  copper  vessels,  trumpets  and 
drums,  garlands  for  the  person,  and  garlands  to  be  suspended  over  the 
roads;  and  relinquished  all  taxes  for  these,  as  well  as  for  houses  and 
synagogues. 

The  Malabar  Jews  resided  at  Cananganore  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  in  that  quarter ;  but  as  that  nation  inflicted  great  oppression 
upon  them,  they  reaioved  to  Cochin  in  the  year  1565  of  the  Christian 
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era,  ami  were  hospitably  received  by  the  raj  all  of  that  place.  He- 
granted  them  permission  to  build  their  synagogue  and  houses  next  the 
palace,  in  order  to  protect  them  better;  but  hither  they  were  followed 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  again  treated  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and 
injustice.  The  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  who  took  possession  of  Cochin  in 
1663,  relieved  them  from  their  sufferings,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
lived  in  peace. 

In  the  year  1680,  they  were  visited  by  four  Hebrew  merchants  from 
Amsterdam,  who  rejoiced  to  find  them  enjoying  a  state  of  prosperity, 
and  agreed  to  live  with  them.  They  wrote  an  account  of  their  reception 
to  their  brethren  at  Amsterdam,  who  sent  out  to  them  a  supply  of  books 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  th  .it  were  much  wanted.  Since  that  time 
an  intimate  correspondence  has  been  maintained  between  the  Jews  of 
Cochin  and  those  of  Holland.  At  Amsterdam,  a  liturgy  has  been 
printed  expressly  for  the  Israelites  of  Malabar. 

The  White  Jews  never  intermarried  with  their  black  brethren,  and 
look  upon  them  as  an  inferior  race.  The  latter  have  none  of  the  Cohen 
or  Levi  family  (Priests  or  Levites)  among  them,  but  their  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  a  great  measure  resemble  those  of  the  white  Jews.  Their 
number  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  various  causes,  and  is  stated  to  be 
somewhat  over  1000.  Some  time  ago,  several  of  the  white  Jews  of 
Cochin  addressed  a  statement  of  their  condition  to  a  gentleman  named 
Baber,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  in  which  they  defend  themselves 
from  various  charges  made  against  them  by  a  recent  traveller,  and 
among  other  things,  give  the  following  account  of  their  occupations: 

"  As  for  the  industry  of  the  Jews,  they  earn  a  good  livelihood  as 
handicraftsmen,  being  in  general  sawyers,  fishermen,  blacksmiths,  brick- 
layers, tailors,  bookbinders,  and  other  artificers,  of  which  number  many 
for  want  of  employment  at  or  about  Cochin,  travel  up  the  Malabar 
coast  to  Bombay  to  get  a  subsistence;  three-fourths  of  the  Black  Jews 
are  vendors  of  household  necessaries." 

"When  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  author  of  "  Christian  Researches,"  visited 
tMs  interesting  people  in  1806,  he  made  investigations  into  the  character 
of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  they  possessed.  He  discovered, 
among  other  remarkable  writings  a  curious  version  of  the  ISTew  Testament. 
We  shall  give  an  account  of  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  I  heard  that  there  were  one  or  two  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  their  possession,  but  they  were  studiously  kept  out  of  my  sight 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  last,  however,  they  were  produced  by  indi- 
viduals in  a  private  manner.    One  of  them  is  written  in  the  small 
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rabbinical  or  Jerusalem  character,  the  other  in  a  large  square  letter, 
the  histoiy  of  the  former  is  very  interesting.  The  translator,  a  very- 
learned  Rabbi,  conceived  the  deisign  of  making  an  accurate  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  the  express  purpose  of  confuting  it.  His  style  is 
copious  and  elegant,  like  that  of  a  master  in  the  language,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  in  general  faithful.  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  he  wished 
to  pervert  the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence,  but  depending  on  his  own 
abilities  and  renown  as  a  scholar,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  controvert  its 
doctrines,  and  to  triumph  over  it  by  fair  contest,  in  the  presence  of  the 
world.  The  translation  is  complete,  and  written  with  greater  freedom 
and  ease  towards  the  end,  than  at  the  beginning.  How  astonishing  it  is 
that  an  enemy  should  ha.ve  done  this  !  That  he  should  have  persevered 
resolutely  to  the  end  of  his  work ;  not  always,  indeed,  calmly,  for  there 
is  sometimes  a  note  of  execration  on  the  Sacred  Person,  who  is  the  subject 
of  it,  as  if  to  unburden  his  mind,  and  ease  the  conflict  of  his  laboring 
soul.  At  the  close  of  the  gospels,  as  if  afraid  of  the  converting  power  of 
his  own  version,  he  calls  heaven  to  witness  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
work  with  the  professed  design  of  opposing  Epicureans,  by  which  term 
he  contemptuously  designates  the  Christians."  Dr.  Buchanan  says  that  in 
almost  every  house  he  found  Hebrew  books,  printed  or  manuscript, 
particularly  among  the  White  Jews. 


THR  JEWS  IN  CHINA. 

In  all  probability  this  sect  took  refuge  here  about  the  third  century 
of  the  present  era,  but  not  later — coming  from  India  across  the  north- 
Avestern  boundary  of  China.  At  first  they  numbered  seventy  clans,  hut 
at  present  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  this  number  exists.  They  are 
chiefly  located  in  the  centre  of  Kaifung  city  and  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
Synagogue.  A  few  are  shop-keepers,  some  are  peasants ;  but  the 
majority  are  sunk  in  poverty  and  misery,  almost  destitute  of  raiment  and. 
shelter — so  poor,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  materials  of  the  Synagogue 
premises  have  been  sold  by  the  professors  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
families.  Still  they  retain  their  distinctness  from  the  surrounding 
masses  of  Mohammedans  and  Pagans,  although  by  the  mere  name  o£ 
their  religion.  Originally  they  were  called  followers  of  the  Tienchuh. 
religion,  that  is  "  the  Indian  religion  " — Tienchuh  being  the  Chinese 
name  for  India — from  which  country  the  sect  is  reported  to  have  come. 
But,  instead  of  that  appellation,  they  now  go  by  the  name  T'ian-Kin  Kian. 
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— ''cutting  the  sinew  sect" — because  everything  the  JeAvs  eat,  mutton, 
fowl  or  beef,  nnist.  have  the  sinews  taken  out. 

The  I'ite  of  circunH-ision  is  still  practised  on  males  within  one  month 
after  birth.  Of  festivals,  one  is  *'  for  perambulating  round  the  Scrip- 
tures ;"  this  is  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  eight  month.  Their  Sabbath  is 
the  European,  or  our  Saturday.  They  intermarry  only  among  themselves, 
not  with  Pagans  nor  Mohammedans.  Nor  is  it  })ermitted  to  marry  two 
wives.  They  are  forbidden  to  eat  pork.  In  the  observance  of  Divine 
service  they  have  to  wash  their  bodies  before  entering  the  Synagogue ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  on  each  side  of  the  holy  place  as  they  term  it") 
there  is  a  batli.  During  service  they  face  ^he  west,  in  the  direction  of 
Jerusalem,  or,  rather  as  near  that  direction  as  tliey  know.  Jn  the  per- 
formance of  sacred  worship,  the  ])riest  at  one  time  used  to  wear  a  blue 
head-dress  and  blue  shoes — hence  the  name  by  which  Jews  have  gone  in 
China,  "'the  blue  bonnet  Moslems."  The  i^eople  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  temple  with  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  nor  the  women  with, 
napkins  on  their  heads,  the  common  head-dress  among  the  Cliinese 
females  of  Honan  province.  However,  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost.  There  seems  none  able  to  decipher 
Hebrew  Avritings.  Indeed  they  have  begun  recently  to  amalgamate 
themselves  with  the  myriad  Pagans  and  Mohammedans  in  the  vast 
population  of  Kaifung,  which  must  amount  to  at  least  one  million. 

Although  the  Jews  must  have  entered  China  so  early  in  the  Chris- 
tian era,  it  appears  that  their  Synagogue  vvas  ]iot  built  before  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  or  nearly  1,000  years  after  their  entrance.  Jewish 
professors  used  to  call  this  building,  "  the  temple  of  Yihsze-lo-hi-uieh/' 
in  which,  possibly,  tliere  vv^as  an  attempt  at  expressing  the  name  Israel 
phonetically ;  but  the  inscription  over  the  door  at  present  is  the  true  and 
pure  temple."  According  to  the  accounts  brought  by  the  Chinese  investiga- 
tors, the  Synagogue  itself  stands  within  a  third  enclosure.  Here  there 
is  one  large  hall  eighty  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  wide,  the  roof  of  which 
is  covered  with  green  tiles.  In  this  stands  a  seat — "  Moses'  seat" — 
about  a  foot  above  a  wooden  floor,  where,  on  grand  festive  seasons,  the 
Pabbi  took  liis  seat  under  a  large  red,  satin  umbrella,  held  over  his  head, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  building.  Here,  too,  was  a  cell  for  deposit- 
ing the  twelve  tubes  containing  Heaven's  records."  During  their 
researches  these  messengers  copied  many  inscriptions  within  the  Syna- 
gogue, and  on  its  various  pillars,  some  in  Chinese  and  a  few  in  Hebrew 
characters.    "We  transcribe  one  or  two  of  the  latter  from  their  journal. 
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exactly  as  tliey  are  given  by  themselves,  without  vouching  for  their 
accuracy  or  making  any  correction. 

Over  a  tablet  in  Chinese,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  Mohammedan 
mosques  or  Budhist  temples,  with  the  customary  formula — 

"  May  his  imperial  majesty  live  forever,"  &c.,  there  is  this  inscrip- 
tion: "  Hear,  O  Israel !  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah, — Blessed  be 
the  name  of  his  glorious  kingdom  forever  and  ever."  These  sentences 
are  repeated  in  another  part.  Close  to  the  cell  for  containing  the 
Scriptures  we  have  this  sentence:  "  Ineffable  is  his  name,  for  Jehovah 
is  the  God  of  Gods." 

Of  the  Chinese  inscriptions,  which  are  very  numerous,  the 
following  couplet  is  singular  :  "  The  sacred  Scriptures  consist  of  fifty- 
three  sections  ;  these  we  recite  by  mouth  and  meditate  on,  praying  that 
the  imperial  sv/ay  may  be  firmly  established.  The  letters  of  the  sacred 
alphabet  are  twenty-seven;  these  are  taught  in  our  households,  in 
hope  that  the  interests  of  our  country  may  prosper." 

From  two  long  Chinese  tablets  outside  the  gateway  of  the  Synagogue, 
the  following  extracts  were  made  by  the  same  :  "  From  the  beginning  of 
the  world  our  first  father  Adam  handed  down  the  doctrine  to  Abraham  ; 
Abraham  handed  it  down  to  Isaac  ;  Isaac  handed  it  down  to  Jacob ;  Jacob 
handed  it  down  to  the  twelve  patriarchs ;  and  the  twelve  patriarchs 
handed  it  down  to  Moses  ;  Moses  handed  it  down  to  Aaron  ;  Aaron 
handed  it  down  to  Joshua;  and  Joshua  handed  it  dow^n  to  Ezra,  by  whom 
the  doctrines  of  the  holy  religion  were  first  sent  abroad,  and  the  letters 
of  the  Jewish  religion  first  made  plain."  The  founder  of  this  religion  is 
Abraham,  who  is  considered  the  first  teacher  of  it.  Then  came  Moses, 
who  established  the  law  and  handed  down  the  sacred  writings.  After 
his  time,  during  the  Han  dynasty,  this  religion  entered  China." 


THE  SECT  OP  THE  CHASIDK/T,  IN  THE  NOKTH  OF  EUROPE. 

The  Khasidim,  or  The  Righteous,"  are  widely  spread  in  several 
parts  of  Russia  and  Poland.  The  principal  Rabbi  then  was  called  Rabbi 
Bar,  a  son  of  the  great  Rabbi  Solomon,  of  Laddi,  whose  fame  had 
spread  throughout  Russia.  Their  mode  of  worship  difiers  from  that  of 
all  other  Jews.  The  Chasidira  being  very  strict  in  their  discipline, 
call  other  Jews  Oulamshe,  or  w^orldly  men,  otherwise  Mithnagdim,  or 
Protestors,  who  look  upon  the  Chasidira  with  the  same  contempt  as  they 
do  upon  baptized  Jew^s.  They  are  very  careful  to  prevent  their  children 
coming  under  the  instruction  of  the  Chasidim  ;  and  if  a  son  of  theirs 
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goes  secretly  over  to  tliein,  lie  will  not  be  received  agaiu  by  his  father 
when  he  returns.  Great  division,  often  arise  in  families  on  this  account ; 
divorces  between  man  :>nd  wdfe  occur.  The  opposite  parties  cany  their 
animosity  S3  far  that  neitlier  will  eat  of  butcher's  meat  killed  by  the 
other — no.'  would  a  Ghasid  be  allowed  to  be  interred  in  the  burial 
ground  of  the  other  party.  But,  now\  being  more  spread  and  better 
known,  their  animosity  has  subsided,  and  they  are  not  so  much  disliked, 
and  other  Jews  do  intermarry  w^ith  them.  They  neglect  much  the  study 
of  the  Talmud.  The  books  wdiich  they  study  most  are  the  "  Zohar 
Hakadosh,"  i.  c,  the  holy  Zohar  (shining  light),  written  by  the  great 
Rabbi  Shimoun  ben  Yachai,  and  by  his  son,  Eabbi  Elizer  ;  and  other 
cabalistical  books  ;  also  sermons,  or  lectures,  by  the  modern  Kabbis  of  the 
Ghasidim.  They  have  small  places  of  worship,  called  Bethhamidrashs. 
The  Ghasidim,  in  their  worship,  are  \  ery  noisy,  and  fond  of  singing, 
clapping  hands  and  jumping,  in  order  to  banish  wordly  thoughts.  The 
more  pious  of  them  continue  their  prayers  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  take  both  breakfast  and  dinner  at 
once,  for  no  Jew  will  taste  anything  before  his  morning  prayers,  except, 
when  delicate  in  health,  a  single  cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  They  return  to 
afternoon  and  evening  prayers,  in  which  they  are  engaged  till  midnight. 
Before  morning  prayer,  they  go  to  the  Mikvah,  or  well  of  purification, 
both  in  summer  and  winter  ;  and  some  also  attend  to  their  ablution, 
before  their  afternoon  prayers. 

Previous  to  prayer,  they  employ  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  in  medi- 
tation ;  some  walk  about  in  silent  thought  ;  some  are  singing  in  an 
undertone  ;  others  are  smoking  their  pipes  ^vhile  thus  engaged.  "When 
the  reader  feels  prepared  in  his  mind,  he  begins  prayer,  and  is  joined  by 
that  part  of  the  congregation  that  may  be  in  readiness  to  enter  npon 
their  devotions.  Some,  for  the  sake  of  greater  privacy,  retire  to  a 
private  room,  called  the  "Meditation  Boom,"  for  they  say  they  v/ould 
rather  not  pray  at  all  than  come  hastily  before  tlie  Lord,  not  perceiving 
clearly  in  their  minds  whom  they  are  about  to  address,  and  for  what 
they  are  abont  to  ask.  They  say,  prayer  without  the  mind  is  like  the 
body  without  the  soul.  And,  indeed,  this  is  a  great  rule  laid  down  by 
the  Kabbis  ;  and  you  find  in  every  Synagogue  the  following  inscription 
on  the  front  of  the  reading  desk,  in  bold  letters,  "  Know  before  whom 
thou  standest." 

The  grand  principle  of  their  system  is  unity  and  brotherly  love.  ^ 
They  address  each  other  in  familiar  language,  like  the  Friends,  except 
when  speaking  to  the  Eabbi.    Their  chief  aim  is  to  abolish  self,  which 
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they  call  bitul  hayesh,"  so  that  none  should  think  of  himself,  or  use 
the  phrase  "  I  am  "  of  himself,  but  to  know  that  Jehovah  only  is  the 
great  "I  am." 

They  do  not  speak  to,  or  look  upon,  strange  women,  and  as  little  as 
possible  to  their  own  wives.  They  avoid  females  in  the  road;  and 
should  their  way  be  intercepted  by  a  crowd  of  vromen,  they  wait  for  their 
dispersion.  They  carefully  banish  melancholy,  because,  they  say  it  comes 
from  the  "evil  one,"  and  in  cabalistic  language  is  called  "sitera  ochra," 
the  opposite  part. 

They  are  very  liberal,  constantly  go  about  to  do  good;  and  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows.  They  come  from  a  great  distance  to  hear  the 
E-abbis,  who  lecture  every  evening.  They  take  a  text  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  they  explain  in  a  cabalistical  manner,  and  give  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  jj:. 

When  the  Rabbi  has  gone  up  to  the  pulpit,  he  sits  in  a  posture  of 
meditation,  his  head  leaning  upon  his  hand;  he  beckons  to  the  people  to 
commence  singing,  when  instantly  the  whole  congregation  join  in  sing- 
ing a  hymn,  in  which  two  or  three  thousand  voices  often  unite.  They 
continue  to  sing,  some  with  and  some  without  words,  until  the  spirit  of 
the  Eabbi  is  revived,  when  a  sign  is  given  by  him,  and  they  stop  in 
deep  silence  and  close  attention.  The  sermon  frequently  lasts  two  or 
three  hours.  As  soon  as  the  Rabbi  leaves  the  pulpit,  the  whole  con- 
gregation is  broken  up  in  small  companies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  in  each 
group.  Clever  young  men  are  appointed  to  repeat  the  sermon  to  these 
companies,  while  others  write  down  the  whole. 

lu  every  small  town  or  village  where  the  Chasidim  are,  there  is  a 
mechoziTy  or  "repeater,"  who  is  sent  twice  a  year  to  the  Rabbi  to  be 
further  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Chasidim..  Every  Chasid  is 
bound  to  visit  the  Rabbi  at  least  once  in  three  years,  and  to  take  advice 
from  him  in  spiritual  matters,  the  Chasid's  real  motive  for  going  to  the 
Rabbi,  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  amidst  the  difficulties  and 
obstacles  that  he  may  meet  in  his  spiritual  course,  and  learn  how  to 
overcome  any  besetting  sin.  The  Rabbi  questions  him  as  to  his  mode  of 
life,  habits  and  bodily  constitution,  and  then  tells  how  many  days  he 
should  fast,  and  the  nights  he  should  watch  and  pray,  and  points  out 
suitable  Psalms.  There  are  certain  hours  appointed  for  communicating 
with  the  Rabbi,  when  each  person  enters  his  room,  and  has  a  private  in- 
terview. They,  however,  do  not  confess  as  the  Papists  do  to  their 
priests. 


THE  JEWS  IN  HUNGAJIY. 
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THE  JEWS  IN  HUNGAKY. 

Duriug  the  reign  of  that  ultra-popish,  priest-ridden  empress,  Maria 
Theresa,  on  the  Austrian  throne,  Hungary  became — to  use  an  expression 
of  the  Jews,  the  "  city  of  refuge"  to  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinees  of  that  empire.  Yery  few,  therefore,  of  tlie  present  Jewish 
citizens  in  the  h\nd  of  the  Magyars  can  trace  their  Hungarian  origin 
higher  up  than  to  the  fourth  generation.  Though  the  elews  were  veiy 
much  oppressed  and  despised  in  Hungary  till  recently,  and  particularly 
in  cities  where  the  German  element  prevailed;  and,  though  they  were 
subjected  to  many  restrictions  and  wrongs,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  noble- 
man killed  a  Jew,  his  penalty  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  iiorins — about 
$5 — still,  their  condition  might  be  considered  a  pi-incely  life,  if  com})ared 
with  that  of  their  bi-ethren  in  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

The  Jewish  population  in  Hungary,  therefore,  is  a  conglomeration 
of  German,  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  Polish  fugitives,  who  there 
found  shelter  from  the  thicAish  officials  of  the  wicked  gOAcrnment, 
and  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  features  and  peculiarities  com- 
mon to  the  Jewush  race  wherever  it  is,  different  in  chai-actcr  and  in 
degree  of  civilization.  There  are  highly  educated  men  among  the  Jews 
in  Hungary,  distinguished  as  physicians,  merchants,  mechanics  and  agri- 
culturists, and  there  would  have  been  others  in  many  other  branches 
had  they  been  permitted  to  practise  them.  They  are  in  general  a 
hospitable,  kind-hearted  and  liberal  people  ;  a  missionary,  therefore,  may 
not  only  fearlessly  travel  through  the  length,  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
but  may  be^sure  of  a  friendly  reception  on  the  part  of  the  Jevrs. 

Xiimher. — The  number  of  Jews  in  Hungary  is  estimated  at  500,000, 
and  we  think  it  is  not  exaggerated.  Countrymen,  recently  arrived,  state 
that,  in  the  city  of  Pesth  alone,  there  are  nearly  thirty  thousand  souls  of 
the  Jewish  persuasion.  Xext  to  Pesth,  in  respect  to  numbers,  are  Old- 
Buda  and  Presburg. 

Occupation. — Most  of  the  Hungarian  Jews  are  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business,  some  branches  of  which  are  exclusiA  ely  in  their  hands.  In 
other  branches,  as,  for  instance,  tlie  retailing  cf  dry  goods  and  small 
wares,  they  have  but  few  and  feeble  competitors,  in  the  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  who  are  gradually  disappeaiing,  as  they  are  not  as  .skilful  as 
their  Jev/ish  neighbors.  A})Out  thirty  years  ago  the  retail  business 
of  Pesth  was  esclusivelv  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  not  beino- 
permitted  to  open  a  store  of  that  kind.  The  Greeks,  proud  of  their 
privileges  of  monopoly,'  took  such  high  percentage,  that  their  customers 
rather  waited  for  a  Jewish  pedhir,  or  for  the  weekly  fair,  when  the  Joaa-.s 
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were  allowed  to  sell  their  goods  in  little  booths  or  tents.  It  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  the  Jews  to  sell  at  very  low  profits,  thns  exchanging 
their  capital  ten  times  and  oftener  before  the  proud  Greek  merchant 
could  once.  After  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege  to  open  retail  stores 
in  the  city  of  Pesth,  the  Greeks  waned  gradually  away,  so  that,  at 
present,  there  are  very  few,  if  any  at  all.  Since  1836  a  goodly  number 
have  engaged  in  mechanical  trades  of  various  kinds  ;  particularly  as 
tailors,  shoemakers,  turners,  fringe-makers,  silver,  gold,  and  tin  smiths, 
watch  and  clock  makers,  &c.,  and  a  few  in  agriculture.  There  are  no 
Jewish  paupers  in  Hungary,  and  very  few,  and  these  in  the  greater  con- 
gregations only,  who  need  the  support  of  their  wealthier  brethren. 

Education. — Till  within  a  few  years,  the  Jewish  schools  in  Hungary 
vfere  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  cheder  system  was  the  general  one, 
and  regular  normal  schools  were  the  exceptions,  and  only  found  in  Pestli 
and  a  few  other  prominent  places.  The  litercil  meaning  of  the  word 
"cheder"  is  "a  room,"  but,  in  the  Jewish  jargon,  it  was  understood  to 
mean  "a  school-room."  Imagine  a  smxll,  low  and  damp  room,  with 
such  a  floor  as  mother  earth  gives  it;  two  boards,  nailed  upon  four  poles, 
which  are  rammed  in  the  ground,  for  tables ;  some  benches  of  the  same 
material  as  seats,  and  a  wooden  chair  for  the  Rabbi,"  or  teacher,  and 
you  have  the  faithful  picture  of  a  "  cheder."  Then  imagine  a  man,  with 
unkempt  hair  ^and  beard,  holding  a  large  rod  constantly  in  his  hand ; 
some  ragged  books,  and  a  dozen  or  two  ragged,  barefooted  children 
around  the  table,  and  you  have  the  picture  of  a  cheder,  when  in  opera- 
tion. The  more  surprising,  therefore,  is  it  thp„t  so  many  great  men, 
great  in  the  literary  world,  were,  at  least  in  their  early  days,  pupils  of 
such  teachers,  attendants  of  such  clieders.  M.  Saphir,  the  celebrated 
humorist  in  Vienna,  and  his  bi*otlier,  A.  Saphir,  the  distinguished  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Pesth,  both  of  them  received  their  early  education 
in  a  cheder;  and  the  former  not  seldom  amused  emperors  and  kings,  with 
anecdotes  and  experiences  from  the  cheder.  To  the  honor  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  Austria  we  must  say,  that  after  he  took  po.^session  of  Hungary 
-as  an  Austrian  province,  normal  and  high  schools  Vv^ere  everywhere 
.established,  and  put  under  government  supervision,  and  are  now  in  a 
tiourishii] o-  condition. 

o 

RsUgion. — The  great  bulk  of  the  Hungarian  Jews  are  orthodox,  or 
-of  the  Rabbinic  school,  but  by  far  more  moderate  in  their  own  practice, 
and  more  liberal  tov/ards  other  religionists,  tlian  their  neighbors  in 
Poland  and  Moravia. 
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THE  HELLENISTS.  17 
THE  ESSENEES. 

Tliey  i-esided  for  tlie  most  part  on  tlie  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
were  a  kind  of  Jewish  monks,  who  led  a  qniet  life,  almost  monastic  and 
ascetic.  They  hated  luxury,  and  so  abhorred  covetousness  and  selfish- 
ness, that  they  introduced  community  of  property.  Their  principal 
religious  doctrines  were  :  Unity  of  God,  immortality  of  the  soul, 
puriti cation  after  death,  and  eternal  reward  or  punishment.  Their 
principal  moral  doctrine  was,  Love  ;  love  to  God,  to  our  fellowmen  and  ' 
to  virtue.  They  advocated  celibacy,  and  were  allowed  to  take  an  oath 
only  when  initiated  into  the  society.  The  novice  received  an  axe,  an 
apron  and  a  white  dress — emblems  of  industry  and  cleanliness.  The 
society  was  organized  into  three  diflerent  degree!^.  Into  as  many  classes 
they  divided  their  schools  and  their  officers.  This  sect,  composed  only 
of  men  who  abhorred  all  worldly  enjoyment,  n\imbered  a  great  many 
members,  not  only  in  Judea,  but  in  other  countries,  especially  in  Egypt. 
It  is  true,  their  doctrines  were  excellent  ;  but  their  scrupulous  absti- 
nence, their  strict  seclusion,  their  philosophy  on  the  creation,  their 
mystical  doctrines  of  the  spirits,  and  the  communion  those  latter  hold 
with  men,  led  them  to  an  arrogant  self-admiration,  and  the  less  gifted 
members  to  believe  in  miracles.  Enjoying  the  reputation  of  performing 
wonders,  they  exercised  the  most  pernicious  influence  over  the  super- 
stitious people.  When  the  Academy  of  Tiberias  was  destroyed  in  360, 
this  sect  became  extinct. 


THE  HELLENISTS, 

That  means,  Jews  speaking  the  Greek  language.  So  were  called  the 
Jews  living  out  of  Palestine  who  had  adopted  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  doctrines  of  oriental  philosophy,  as  far 
as  regards  the  ideas  of  God  and  creation.  The  founder  of  this  class  w^as 
Onias,  .  son  of  Onias  III.  Disappointed  in  his  pretensions  of  being- 
elected  as  High  Priest — which  office  had  been  given  to  Alcymus — he 
went  into  Egypt.  The  King  appointed  him  and  another  youth, 
Dositheus,  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  army.  After  the 
pattern  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  only  in  a  reduced  scale,  Onias  then 
built  a  temple  in  Leontoj)olis,  where,  without  resigning  his  command,  he 
officiated  as  High  Priest.  His  followers  v/ere  Hellenists,  who  differed 
in  many  a  religious  point  from  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  They  thought 
little  of  traditional  Judaism  ;  they  read  the  Bible,  but  in  the  Greek 
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language,  explaining  it  in  an  allegorical  manner.  The  dry  study  of 
the  ceremonial  law  could  not  satisfy  mind  and  heart ;  political  oppres- 
sion directed  the  hope  of  the  people  to  a  transcendental  and  happier 
order  of  affairs ;  and  hence  originated,  at  this  time,  the  cultivation  of 
the  Kahhalah.  This  science  was,  in  the  beginning,  a  system  of  mystic 
ideas,  involving  the  highest  qu.estions  of  transcendental  philosophy, 
founded  on  the  most  arbitrary  reading  of  the  Bible.  This  exegesis 
degraded  the  Kabbalah  to  a  superstitious  mixture  of  explanations, 
computations,  and  mysterious  use  of  signs,  certain  words  and  letters,  by 
virtue  of  which  hidden  powers  or  problems  could  be  discovered  and 
made  subservient  to  the  will  of  man.  There  exists  a  great  analogy 
between  the  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah  and  those  of  some  religious  sects 
in  Persia — a  great  resemblance  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  the  Zend- 
Aresta,  the  Persian  Bible — for,  since  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews 
had  remained  in  continual  intercourse  with  their  old  masters.  Hence, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Kabbalah  originated  with  the  religion  of  the 
Persians,  which  was  changed  so  far  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  mind  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  that  many  Jewish  customs,  introduced  by  the 
Kabbalah,  were  of  Persian  origin.  So,  for  instance,  the  custom  of 
looking  at  the  point  of  the  fingers  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
Persian  dare  not  leave  his  bed  in  the  morning,  nor  walk  four  steps, 
without  having  put  on  the  holy  girdle,  the  Kosti,  believing  that  during 
the  night  he  had  been  defiled  by  the  touch  of  some  evil  spirit  ;  he  dare 
not  touch  any  part  of  his  body  without  washing  his  face  and  hands 
three  times  in  succession.  We  find  such  regulations  in  the  Babbinical 
law,  founded  upon  similar  suppositions. 

We  find  in  the  Persian  Liturgy,  prayers  to  be  recited  before  and 
after  easing  nature,  &c.,  &c. ;  such  prayers  are  found  also  in  the  Jewish 
prayer-book.  But,  more  clearly  still  can  we  ascribe  to  the  Persian  in- 
fluence all  the  vestiges  of  superstition  and  fear  of  evil  spirits  in  which 
the  Kabbalah  and  the  Talmud  abound.  The  Kabbalah  assigns  to  the 
evil  spirits  the  power  of  injuring  man's  soul  and  body,  Man  is  scarcely 
born  before  these  monsters  await  already  on  the  cradle  to  snatch 
them  away  from  God  and  his  mother.  They  surround  man  with  all 
kinds  of  dangers,  frighten  him  with  the  most  hideous  apparitions,  and 
trouble  him  even  in  the  hour  of  death.  Has  he  escaped  them  in  this 
fatal  hour,  by  virtue  of  his  moral  excellenco,  then  ensues  the  trial  in  the 
grave.  They  will  break  the  sinner's  bones,  and  torture  him  in  the  most 
agonizing  manner.  This  belief  of  some  old  Babbins  in  the  power  of  evil 
spirits,  is  of  Persian  origin.  The|Bible  strictly  forbids  it,  and  common 
sense  ridicules  it. 


PHARISEES. 
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PHARISEES. 

Tliey  distilig\iislied  themselves  b}'-  tlieir  lioliaess,  by  a.  scrupulous 
practice  of  a  host  of  ceremonies,  and  by  a  life  full  of  resignation.  They 
adhered  strictly  to  the  Bible  and  oral  traditions,  which  they  believed 
were  also  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  They  cared  less  for  the  letter 
of  the  Bible  than  for  its  spirit  ;  and  tried,  by  means  of  lectures,  adapted 
to  the  mind  of  the  people,  to  make  it  the  common  property  of  all. 
They  adopted  the  most  liberal  views  of  those  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
which  clashed  vv'itli  the  requirements  of  the  time  ;  softened  the  rigor  of 
criminal  proceedings,  and  asserted  tliat  every  sublime  thought  found  in 
litemture  was  borrowed  from  the  Bible. 

They  advocated  a  sober,  reasoning  and  unprejudiced  faith.  They 
were  in  favor  of  all  the  foreign  customs  which  the  people,  in  course  of 
time,  had  become  accustomed  to ;  and  as  the  members  of  the  supreme 
court  were  of  their  party,  they  exercised  an  immense  influence  over  the 
divine  service  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  the  more  so  as  their  religious 
life  commanded  universal  regard,  and  they  themselves  willingly 
submitted  to  what  they  ordered  the  masses  to  do. 

Some  of  them  who,  pursuing  seilish  interests,  secretly  led  a  life  of 
vice  and  lust,  were  exposed  and  sharpl}"  criticised  by  the  Pharisees 
themselves.  They  mention  six  different  classes  of  such  hypocrites  : 
1st,  C*')*1iJ  those  Avho  make  a  gi-eat  ado  about  the  oljservance 

of  the  law ;  2nd,  ^^p^  'C')^^,  the  sycophants ;  3rd,  S^/ll^}, 
those  who  atone  for  the  sin  of  to-day  by  repentance  to-morrow ;  4th, 
N*^Dn*D  ::nn5  the  hypocritical  devotee^;  5th,  TOlH  2^)10 
tiyC*i/^)  those  who  make  but  a  pretence  of  fulfilling  their  duties ; 
and  6th,  HK^I'i'D  u  11^?  those  who  })erform  the  divine  commands  from 
mere  fear  of  punishment. 

As  the  Sadducees  on  the  one  hand,  made  nothing  of  traditions  at  all, 
so  the  Pharisees,  on  tlie  other  hand,  did  make  exceedingly  too  much, 
separating  and  singling  themselves  in  a  more  strict  course  of  ceremonious 
devotion,  from  other  people.  The  Jews  write  their  name,  '  Pharish  '  and 
'Parushim'  with  u  in  the  second  syllable.  But  the  Greek  of  the  'New 
Testament  and  Josepiius,  as  also  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  read  it  with  i 
'  Pharish' ;  suitable  to  the  Clialdee  and  Syriac  language,  vdiicli  was  then 
spoken. 

The  Talmud  nameth  seven  kinds  of  Pharisees  : — 1.  The  Shechemite 
Phaiisee,  that  doetii  like  the  Shecliemites,  who  circumcised  themselves, 
not  for  the  commandments  sake,  but  for  advantage.  2.  The  dashing 
-Qv  stumbling  Pharisee,  that  avoids  thrusting  upon  men  in  the  v/ay ;  and 
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dashes  his  feet  against  the  stones  ;  "  he  went  along  at  such  a  demure- 
and  grave  pace,  that  he  would  not  lift  up  his  feet  from  the  ground,  but 
dashed  and  stumbled  against  every  stone  that  lay  in  his  way."  3.  The 
Phlebotomizing  Pharisee ;  he,  as  he  went,  would  thrust  up  to  the  wall, 
lest  he  trouble  the  passengers  that  went  and  came;  "so  hard,  that  he  would 
dash  his  face  against  the  wall  and  draw  blood."  4.  The  Pestle  Pharisee,, 
that  wrapped  his  coat  about  his  hand  and  kept  off  himself  from  touching, 
any  man  lest  he  should  be  defiled,  using  his  hand  muffled  in  his  clothes, 
as  it  were  a  postal  to  drive  off  men  from  him.  5.  The  Supererogation 
Pharisee,  that  said,  "  What  is  my  duty,  and  I  will  do  it,  and  to  spare  I 
show  me  my  transgression,  and  I  will  amend  it,"  as  meaning  that  there  is^ 
no  man  that  can  show  wherein  ever  I  have  transgressed.  6.  Another 
dashing  Pharisee,  that  went  bending  double  in  show  of  humility;  and 
winked  as  he  went,  and  dashed  his  feet  against  stones,  but  his  heart  wa& 
naught.  He  drew  blood  by  dashing  against  walls,  seeming  to  be  very 
humble;  and  for  the  abundance  of  his  humility,  he  would  not  look 
about  him  as  he  went,  but  dashed  his  arms  and  shoulders  against  walls^ 
and  drew  blood ;  and  all  this,  not  in  the  fear  of  God,  but  to  deceive- 
men.  7.  The  Pharisee  of  love  ;  that  became  a  Pharisee  for  the  love  of 
men,  or  for  the  love  of  God. 


THE  SADDUCEES. 

The  chief  of  this  sect  was  Zadah,  who,  with  Boethus,  were  pupils  of 
Antigonus,  the  president  of '•the  Supreme  Court.  They  did  not  under- 
stand the  sublime  saying  of  their  teacher  :  "  Be  not  like  servants  who 
serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of  their  wages  "  (reward) — but  miscon- 
strued this  maxim  by  teaching  that  there  was  neither  a  reward  nor  pun- 
ishment hereafter,  nor  any  future  life  at  all.  They  adhered  hut  to  the 
wi'itten  law,  rejected  every  ordinance  that  was  not  contained  therein  ; 
differed  from  the  Perashim  in  the  practice  of  the  religious  ceremonies — 
and  asserted  that  besides  God  there  were  neither  spirits,  nor  angels,  nor 
devils  ;  neither  a  resurrection,  nor  an  immortality,  or  future  reward. 
They  maintained  that  good  ought  to  be  done  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  and  the  bad  repudiated  for  its  vileness.  Therefore,  they  admin- 
istered the  law  with  rigid  cruelty,  and  passed  sentences  of  death  without 
any  hesitation  :  as  for  the  rest,  they  advocated  the  enjoyment  of  life  in 
all  its  pleasures.  They  were  few,  but  still  ranked  amongst  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  Israelites.  At  first  they  formed  but  a  political  party,  with 
the  intention  of  opposing  the  government  of  the  Pharisees  ;  but  they 
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soon  became  their  religious  antagonists,  and  the  authors  of  civil  wars  and 
other  national  calamities. 

The  Sadducees  were  addicted  to  a  ceremonious  religion,  as  well  as  the 
Pharisees,  though  in  all  things  they  did  not  go  so  far,  and  in  some  things 
they  went  not  always  alike. 

They  used  phylacteries  as  well  as  the  Pharisees,  but  they  did  not 
wear  them  after  the  same  fashion.  Sometimes  one  of  the  priests  admin- 
istered the  service  at  the  Temple,  after  the  way  of  the  Sadducees,  different 
from  the  ordinary  way ;  but  such  (as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  relates)  died 
strange  deaths.  They  would  own  none  of  the  ceremonies  they  used  as 
derived  from  tradition,  but  (as  they  pretended)  deduced  in  all  points  from 
Moses'  text.  For  they  acknowledged  nothing  but  what  was  written  ;  they 
joined  in  many  things  with  the  traditional  ceremonies,  but  scorned  to 
receive  them  from  tradition,  but  would  try  to  find  grounds  for  them  in 
the  text. 


THE  DIVISION  AND  DISTINCTION  OF  THE  LEARNED  OF  THE  NATION. 

The  first  and  general  division  of  the  nation  into  learned  and 
unlearn^^d,  men  bred  up  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  men  that  were  not, 
took  place  long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  learned  of  the  nation, 
which  were  called  "  the  wise"  and  "  the  scholars,"  or  ^'  diciples  of  the 
wise,"  were  parted,  and  even  crumbled,  into  many  sub-divisions :  Scribes, 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Herodians,  mentioned  in  Scripture — and  Essenees, 
Chasidim,  Jechidim,  Zelobii,  in  Jewish  wiiters.  Now,  the  reason  of  this 
their  division,  was  in  regard  of  some  of  them  holding  to,  and  others  of 
them  warping  from,  the  national  and  state  religion;  some  more,  some 
less,  some  one  way,  some  another.  For  if  their  own  authors  did  not  tell, 
reason  itself  and  common  sense  would  do  it.  The  national  and  state 
religion  of  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  Christ,  was  a  religion,  however  much, 
pretexted  to  the  Scriptures  for  their  rule,  yet  lay,  in  a  manner,  all  in 
traditions,  which  they  not  only  valued  above  the  Scriptures,  but,  by  them, 
they  made  the  Scriptures  of  no  effect  at  all.    Their  traditions  were 

twofold;  either  those  that  they  called  and  accounted  ^jl^D^  ilt^t^h  n^Sn 
*^  an  unwritten  law  given  to  Moses  at  Sinai,"  and  handed  by  tradi- 
tion from  generation  to  generation ;  or  the  practical  glosses  and 
canons,  which  were  made  upon  that  unwritten  and  traditional  law, 
in  the  several  generations  as  they  passed ;  both  these  were  called  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  elders.  The  deliverers  of  the 
unwritten  laAv  (which  they  say,  came  directly  from  Moses)  they  will 
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name  you,  as  directly  from  generation  to  generation,  as  the  Papists  will 
name  you  popes  successively  from  Peter.  "Moses  (say  they)  received 
tMs  traditional  law  from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to  the 
elders,  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  to  Ezra's  great  Syna- 
gogue." After  the  return  of  the  captivity,  they  derive  its  pedigree 
thus:  "  Simeon  the  Just  received  it  from  Ezra ;  Antigonus  of  Soco,  from 
Simeon ;  Jodes,  the  son  of  Joezer  of  Zeredah,  and  Joseph  the  son  of 
Johanan  of  Jerusalem,  received  it  from  Antigonus ;  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Perekiah,  and  Mittai,  the  Arbelite,  received  it  from  them;  Judah, 
the  son  of  Tabbia,  and  Simeon,  the  son  of  Shetah,  received  it  from  Joshua 
and  Mittai ;  Shemiah  and  Abtalion  received  it  from  Judah  and  Simeon ; 
Hillel  and  Shammai  from  them  ,  Rabban  Simeon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  and 
Habban  Jochanan  Ben  Zaccai  received  it  from  Hillel  and  Shammai ; 
Habban  Gamaliel,  called  the  Old  (Paul's  master)  received  it  from  Rabban 
Simeon,  his  father ;  E-abban  Simeon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  received  it 
from  Gamaliel  (he  was  slain  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple) ;  after  him 
was  his  son  Rabban  Gamaliel,  of  Jabneh,  who  received  it  from  his  father; 
and  after  him  was  Pabban  Jochanan  Ben  Zaccai,  who  had  received  it 
from  Hillel  and  Shammai,  &c. 

This  is  the  tradition  concerning  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  the 
traditional  law,  of  which  persons,  and  of  which  law,  these  two  things 
are  to  be  taken  notice  of: — 1st.  That  all  those,  that  are  named  single  in 
this  succession,  were  the  heads  or  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrina,  and  where 
they  are  named  double,  or  (  HIJlH'  )  "  pairs,"  the  first-named  of  the 
two  was  "  Nasi,"  or  president,  and  the  second  named  was  "  Ab  beth  din," 
or  vice-president.  2nd.  That  this  cabala,  or  traditional  law,  whose  con- 
veyance they  thus  pretended  from  Moses,  might  not  be  disputed,  as 
concerning  the  truth  or  certainty  of  it,  though  it  received .  in  every 
generation  some  illustration  and  practical  gloss  for  the  laying  out  of  its 
latitude  and  extent. 

They  that  fixed  these  positive  practical  senses  upon  it,  were  the 
elders  of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  concluding  thereupon  in  the  council,  and 
commenting  this  traditional  law  into  particular  laws  and  ordinances,  as 
rules  to  the  nation  whereby  to  walk;  and  the  Sanhedrim  of  every  gene- 
ration was  adding  something  in  this  kind  or  other.  And  so  they  held, 
"  That  the  great  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  was  the  foundation  of  the 
traditional  law,  and  pillars  of  instruction,  and  from  them  decrees  and 
judgments  went  out  unto  all  Israel ;  and  whosoever  believed  Moses,  and 
Ms  law,  was  bound  to  rest  and  lean  upon  them  for  the  matters  of  the  law. 

Nov^,  the  way  or  manner  of  their  legislative  determining  iipon 
this  unwritten  law,  was  thus: — 1.  The  general  rule  by  which  ih^j 
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-went  to  work,  was  M^iri^  to  make  a  hedge  to  the  law, 

that  men  should  not  break  in  upon  it,  to  transgress  it.  And 
this  was  a  special  ground  and  rise,  and  a  specious  color,  for  all  their 
ti*aditions ;  for  they,  pretending  to  make  constitutions  to  fence  the  law 
from  violation,  and  to  raise  the  observance  of  it  the  higher,  they  brought 
in  inventions  and  fancies  of  their  own  brains  for  laws  ;  and  so  made  the 
law,  indeed,  nothing  worth.  Take  a  pattern  of  one  or  two  of  their 
hedges,  that  they  made  to  this  purpose.  The  written  law  forbade  "Thou 
shalt  not  seethe  the  kid  in  her  mother's  milk."  Now,  to  make  sure,  as 
they  pretended,  that  this  should  not  be  broken  in  upon,  they  fenced  it 
with  this  tradition,  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  any  flesh  whatsoever  in  any 
milk  whatsoever."  All  things  that  were  appointed  to  be  eaten  the  same 
day,  the  command  taught  till  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning ;  if  so,  why 
do  the  wise  men  say  but  till  midnight  ?  Namely,  to  keep  men  far  enough 
from  transgressing. 

And  such  another  hedge  they  made  to  the  times,  in  that  story  that  is 
mentioned  by  Tanchumah:  "A  man,  in  the  time  of  the  persecution,  in 
the  days  of  the  Greeks,  rode  upon  a  horse  upon  a  Sabbath-day;  and  they 
brought  him  before  the  Sanhedrina,  and  they  stoned  him,  not  because  it 
was  fit  to  do  so,  but,  because  of  the  times,  it  was  necessary  to  do  so." 

2.  This  then,  being  the  ground  upon  which  they  went  to  work  (with 
an  aim  to  this  hedge,  as  they  pretended  in  all  their  constitutions),  they 
hammered  their  cabala,  or  unwritten  law,  into  these  three  parts, 
or  forms:  n*)^Dn  H'^I^Jl  ni-^H^n  constitutions,  decrees  and  customs, 
or  practices.  They  were  (in  a  few  words)  laws,  which  they  hewed 
out  of  their  cabala,  enjoining  some  things  to  be  done,  or  forbidding 
others,  or  prescribing  the  manner  of  doing.  We  shall  take  up  one 
example  or  two  to  this  purpose:  "  It  is  a  command  to  pray  every  day,  as 
it  said,  Ye  shall  serve  the  Lord  your  God.  They  learned  by  tradition, 
that  tiiis  service  is  prayer,  because  it  is  said,  Ye  shall  serve  him  with  all 
your  heart.  The  v/ise  men  say,  "What  service  is  that,  that  is  with  the 
'heart  I  It  is  prayer.  Now  there  is  no  number  of  prayers  appointed  by 
the  law,  nor  no  fixed  time  for  prayer  set  down  in  the  law; "  that  is,  no 
mention  of  persons  tied  to  it. 

Therefore,  the  Sanhedrina,  in  several  generations,  made  canons  and 
constitutions  to  decide  and  determine  upon  all  these  pa,rticulars,  as  their 
own  reason  and  emergencies  did  lead  them  and  give  occasion.  As  in 
one  generation  they  prescribed  such  and  such  times  for  morning  and 
evening  prayer.  In  process  of  time,  they  found  tliese  times  allotted  to 
be  too  straight ;  therefore,  the  Sanhedrina  of  another  generation  did  giva 
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enlargement  as  they  thought  good.  And  so  concerning  the  number  o£ 
prayers  to  be  said  daily,  one  Sanhedrim  appointed  so  many.  But  time 
and  experience  found  afterward,  that  these  did  not  ansv^er  such  or  such 
an  occasion,  as,  it  seems,  was  not  observed  when  they  were  appointed  ; 
therefore  the  Sanhedrim  of  another  generation  thought  good  to  add  more 
and  more  still,  as  occasions,  unobserved  before,  did  emerge;  and  so  the 
number  of  their  daily  prayers  grew  at  last  to  be  eighteen.  And  in  the 
days  of  Rabban  Gamaliel,  heretics  increased  in  Israel  (meaning  those 
that,  from  Judaism,  turned  to  Christianity),  and  they  vexed  Israel  and 
persuaded  them  to  turn  from  their  religion.  He,  seeing  this  to  be  a 
matter  of  more  import  than  anything  else.^  stood  up,  he  and  his  Sanhe- 
drim, and  appointed  another  prayer,  in  which  there  was  a  petition  to 
God  to  destroy  those  heretics  ;  and  this  he  set  among  the  prayers,  and 
ordained  it  to  be  in  every  one's  mouth  ;  and  so  all  the  daily  prayers 
were  nineteen. 

Thus  was  the  state  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  stated  and  settled. 
The  ground-work  was  pretended  traditions  from  Moses,  expounding  the 
written  law,  delivered  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  Sanhedrims  of  several 
congregations;  the  superstructure  was  legislative,  and  practical  senses  made 
hereupon,  and  determined  for  the  use  of  the  people  by  the  Sanhedrim. 
ISTow,  they  that  had  to  deal  in  these  determinations,  were  called  "  the 
Scribes  ;"  and  those  were  divided  into  four  ranks  : — 

1.  The  "Nasi,"  and  "Ab  beth  din,"  that  is  "President"  and 
"  Yice-President,"  who  were  the  special  treasurers  of  the  Cabala  ;  which^ 
they  pretended,  did  descend  from  Moses. 

2.  The  whole  Sanhedrim  itself,  which  made  their  canons  and  consti- 
tutions out  of  this  Cabala,  and  did  impose  them  upon  the  people. 

3.  Those  men  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  others  that  kept  divinity  schools, 
and  read  public  lectures  in  explication  of  these  traditions,  as  Hillel, 
Shammai,  Gamaliel,  Tyrannus,  or  Turnus  ;  and 

4.  Those  that  expounded  these  laws,  as  the  public  preachers  in 
their  synagogues.  » 


THE  CABAITES. 

The  Caraites  are  such  strict  observers  of  the  law  which  prohibits 
the  manufacture  of  any  image  for  worship,  that  tliej  do  not,  even  in  their 
houses,  tolerate  any  statue,  or  any  other  figure  in  relief.  During  prayer 
in  the  Synagogue,  they  are  wrapped  in  their  praying  scarfs,  but  have 
repudiated  altogether  the  use  of  phylacteries.    This  appears  very  incon- 
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sistent,  for  the  pmyiiig  scarf,  as  at  present  used  by  the  Rabbinical  Jews, 
are  clearly  a  Rabbinical  institution,  whilst  the  use  of  the  phylacteries  is 
enjoined  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  their  prayers  they  are  exceedingly 
devout,  always  turning  their  faces  towards  Jerusalem.  In  their  devo- 
tions they  kneel  down,  an  attitude  which  the  Rabbinites  have  discarded, 
except  on  solemn  holidays,  ever  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  as 
only  bejfitting  that  glorious  sanctuary,  to  which  alone  a  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence — the  shekinah — was  vouchsafed.  The  Caraites  also  un- 
scnipulously  pronounce  the  ineffable  name  of  God. 

His  name  they  also  spell  somewhat  different  from  the  other  Jews  ; 
their  writing  it  Avith  two  jods  and  a  rar.  Their  Sabbath  prayers  are 
yexceedingly  long,  and  they  stay,  thei-efore,  in  synagogue  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Their  festivals  coincide  Avith  those  of  the  other  Jews ;  but  they  are 
celebrated  by  the  Caraites  in  a  different  manner.  Thus,  for  instance, 
formerly  no  Caraite  \^-as  seen  on  holidays  in  the  streets.  Tliey  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  homes,  which  they  did  not  quit,  except  for  reli- 
gious purposes.  They  thus  literally  kept  the  commandment,  "  Ye  shall 
not  go  forth  from  your  place  on  the  Sabbatli  day."  The  Sabbath  eve 
they  spent  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Interpreting  the  law  literally, 
not  a  light  was  seen  in  the  house  of  the  Caraites  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
Sabbath  eves  they  passed  in  darkness.  They  walked  about  in  their 
homes,  groping  along  like  the  blind.  In  vvdnter  they  shivered  the  whole 
day,  but  not  a  s]y3.v\z  of  fire  Avas  seen  in  their  dwellings.  However, 
those  who  resided  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  were,  at  least  in  this  respect, 
compelled  by  necessity  to  yield,  and  to  adopt  the  Rabbinical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  So  intense  is  the  cold  in  the  winter  in  these  regions, 
that  the  absence  of  fire  for  tv>"enty-four  hours  is  dangerous  to  life.  ISTor 
are  the  Caraites  quite  consistent  in  their  literal  interpretation  of  the  law. 
Thus,  the  command  of  blowing  the  cornet  on  the  new  year  is  distinct 
•enough,  yet  the  Caraites  do  not  observe  it,  stating  that  it  v/as  only  to  be 
complied  with  whilst  the  Jews  were  in^possession  of  their  ov/n  land.  By 
a  similar  mode  of  interpretation,  the  citron  and  palm  branch  are  not,  on 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  carried  to  the  ^synagogue,  but  placed  in  the 
tabernacles.  They  do  not  celebrate  the  feast  of  chanuka,  as  not  being 
mentioned  in  t]ie  Bible, 

Their  morals  are  exceedingly  pure,  (their  strict  integrity  gained 
them  the  respect  of  the  government  underjwhich  they  lived.  This 
fact,  as  also  discarding  a  legion  of  Rabbinical  notions,  which  rendered 
the  Rabbinate  obnoxious  to  the  Barbaro-Christian  population  around  them, 
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secured  tlie  Caraites  from  those  persecutions  whicli  tlieir  brethren,  the 
Kabbinate,  had  to  suffer  elsewhere.) 

In  marriage  laws  they  go  beyond  the  text  of  the  Bible,  applying  to 
them  an  interpretation  of  their  own,  whereby  the  circle  of  matrimonial 
choice  becomes  very  restricted  indeed.  The  young  Caraite  has  often  to 
go  to  a  very  distant  place  to  find  a  bride  not  coming  within  the  degree 
of  prohibited  affinity.  A  strange  custom  among  the  Caraites  is  the  occa- 
sional dedication  by  parents  of  their  children,  as  Nazarites,  to  the  Lord. 
The  hair  of  such  children  is  not  cut,  nor  are  these  permitted  to  drink 
any  wine,  or,  in  fact,  to  transgress  any  of  the  laws  prescribed  for  the 
observance  of  the  Nazarites.  In  this  state  such  children  are  kept  for' 
seven  years.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  eighth,  they  are  taken  to  the 
synagogue,  and  there,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  hair  of  their 
head  falls  under  the  operation  of  the  scissors,  and  a  cup  of  wine  is  given 
to  them  to  drink.  They  now  are  like  every  other  Caraite,  and  all  their 
deprivations  cease.  There  are  some,  however,  who  submit  the  whole  of 
their  lives  to  the  abstinence  of  a  ISTazarite. 

As  many  of  the  animals  declared  to  be  unlawful  to  be  eaten,  are 
only  known  from  Kabbinical  tradition,  rejected  by  the  Caraites,  they 
abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of  several,  especially  birds  ;  they  are  par- 
taken of  by  Habbinical  J ews.  Eor  the  same  reason  they  carefully  avoid 
eating  the  blood  of  fish,  from  which  a  Rabbinical  Jew  does  not  abstain. 
They  are,  however,  divided  in  reference  to  the  lawfulness  of  eating  flesh 
boiled  in  or  with  milk.  Some,  like  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  consider  it  for- 
bidden, while  others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

A  melancholy  spectacle  is  presented  by  their  funeral  processions. 
They  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  which  declares  a  dead  body 
impure  ;  the  body  of  the  beloved  departed  is  carried  to  the  last  resting- 
place  by  paid  persons  of  another  creed.  Around,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
coffin,  walk  the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  they  are  scrupu- 
lously careful  not  to  draw  nigh.  The  touching  of  a  corpse  would,  in 
their  belief,  render  them  unclean,  and  contaminate  them.  "What  is 
strange  is,  that  these  deniers  of  all  tradition  should  scrupulously  observe 
the  laws  referring  to  the  killing  of  animals  slain,  to  be  eaten  by  Israel- 
ites, as  the  Rabbinical  Jews  themselves,  although  most  of  their  rites  rest 
only  on  Rabbinical  traditions.  In  these  rites  there  is  to  be  discovered  a 
trace  of  the  belief  of  some,  at  least,  of  their  doctors  in  the  transmigration 
of  the  soul.  For  one  of  these  doctors  teaches,  that  the  killer,  whilst  per- 
forming his  functions,  should  pray  in  his  heart  that  the  Lord  should  grant 
the  animal  a  happy  transmigration,  in  recompense  for  the  sufiering& 
undergone. 


CHRISTIAN  JEWISH  SECTS  IN  RUSSIA, 
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CHRISTIAN  JEWISH  SECTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Towards  the  close  of  tlie  IStli  century,  tlie  so-called  Jewish  sect 
produced  a  great  stir  in  the  Kussian  Church.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to 
a  Jew  named  Zacharias,  who  is  described  as  an  astrologer  and  necro- 
mancer, and  who  came  from  Poland  to  Novgorod,  about  the  year  1470. 
He  began  to  teach  secretly  that  the  only  divine  law  was  that  of  Moses; 
that  the  Messiah  was  still  to  come;  and  that  the  worship  of  images  was 
a  sin.  He  made  his  first  converts  among  clergymen  and  their  fiimilies, 
who  became  so  zealous  in  their  ncAV  persuasion  that  they  desired  to 
receive  cii-cumcision.  But  Zacharias  jDersuaded  them  not  to  discover  by 
such  an  act  their  real  sentiments,  and  to  conform  outwardly  to  the 
Christian  religion.  The  clerg^^men  strictly  followed  this  prudent  advice. 
The  number  of  proselytes  considerably  increased,  chiefly  among  the 
clergy  and  some  principal  families  of  the  town.  These  sectarians 
coA'ered  theii*  real  opinions  with  such  a  display  of  zeal  in  the  rigid 
observance  of  the  jorecepts  of  the  Church,  that  they  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  sanctity.  Tavo  of  them,  Alexis  and  Dionysius,  were 
accordingly  transferred  to  Moscow,  in  1480,  by  the  Grand  Duke,  Ivan 
Yaalorich,  as  priests  to  two  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  capital, 
Alexis  advanced  high  in  the  favor  of  that  monarch,  to  whom  he  had 
free  access,  which  was  a  rare  distinction.  This  circumstance  gave  him 
great  facilities  for  propagating  his  opinions,  and  he  made  many  prose- 
lytes; the  principal  of  them  were  the  secretciry  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
Theodore  Kuritzin,  who  was  employed  on  several  diplomatic  missions, 
and  Zosimas,  the  Archimandarite  of  the  convent  of  St.  Simon,  whom 
the  Grand-Duke,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  same  Alexis,  raised  ta- 
the  dignity  of  Metropolitan  of  Moscow. 

Alexis  died  in  1489,  and  it  was  only  after  his  death  that  his  opinions 
became  known.  The  Grand  Duke  then  declared  that  he  remembered  some 
very  strange  mysterious  words  of  Alexis.  It  is  also  said  that  he  confessed 
that  his  daughter-in-lav/,  Helena,  daughter  of  Stephen  the  Great,  Prince 
of  "Wallachia,  was  seduced  to  the  Jewish  sect  by  a  disciple  of  Alexis. 
The  existence  of  this  sect  was  discovered  by  Gennadius,  Archbishop  of 
Novgorod,  who  sent  to  Moscow  several  priests  accused  of  having  insulted 
the  cross  and  the  images  of  the  saints,  of  having  blasphemed  against 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  A 
synod  was  assembled  at  Moscow,  in  1490,  in  order  to  try  these  heretics. 
The  Metropolitan,  Zosimus,  presided,  whose  participation  in  their  tenets 
was  not  then  discovered.  The  accused  denied  the  charge,  but  sufficient 
evidence  vvas  brought  forward  to  prove  the  fact.    The  bishops  wished  to^ 
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pnnisli  the  heretics  severely,  but  the  Grand  Duke  opposed  them,  and 
declared  that  they  should  only  be  anathematized  and  imprisoned. 

Theodore  Kuritzin,  and  other  adherents  of  the  sect,  continued  to 
propagate  its  doctrines,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  its  followers, 
particularly  in  teaching  astrology. 

This  began  to  spread  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry  among  many 
people — the  clergy  and  laymen  were  constantly  disputing  about  the 
dogmas  of  religion.  The  sectarians  were  protected  by  the  Metropolitan, 
Zosimus,  who  is  accused  of  having  persecuted  the  orthodox  clergy. 

The  details  about  this  sect  are  contained  in  a  work  by  Joseph, 
Legumenos,  or  Abbot,  of  the^Convent  Yolokolainsk,  who  died  in  1516, 
and  who  was  the  most  zealous  adversary  of  this  sect.  Zosimus  resigned 
his  dignity  in  1494,  and  retired  into  a  convent.  The  persecution 
-ceased  for  some  time  in  Moscow,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Novgorod 
-continued  it  in  his  district,  whence  many  sectarians  fled  to  Poland  and 
Germany.  In  1503,  the  representatives  of  the  clergy  who  were  sup- 
ported by  this  Joseph,  induced  the  Grand  Duke  to  issue  an  order  for  the 
trial  of  these  heretics.  They  were^tried  before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  of 
which  Joseph  was  a  member  and  the  chief  accuser.  The  heretics 
acknowledged  their  opinions,  and  maintained  them  to  be  true.  They 
were  condemned,  and  some  of  them  piiblicly  burnt,  others  had  their 
tongues  cut  off,  and  many  were  shut  up  in  prisons  and  convents. 
Nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  the  sect  since  the  date  of  1503,  but 
there  now  exists  among  the  Koskolniks  of  E-ussia  a  sect  which  observes 
the  Mosaic  rites,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  the  sect 
which  we  have  described. 

In  several  parts  of  Poland,  Turkey,  and  in  the  Russian  government 
of  Tula,  there  are  followers  of  Jelesnewsheheena.  The  origin  of  this 
appellation  is  unknown,  and  it  is  probably  derived  from  the  name  of 
their  founder,  or  some  leading  member.  Although  Russians  by  origin 
and  language,  they  strictly  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  perform  circum- 
cision, keep  the  Sabbath  on  Saturdays,  and  abuse  the  Christian 
religion.  It  may  be  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  that  J ewish  sect 
which  appeared  at  Novgorod  and  Moscow  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
■century. 


JEHUD  CHEBBR. 

The  Jehud  Cheber  are  the  descendants  of  Jethro,  or  Cheber,  the 
Kenite,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God.    In  1  Chron.  ii. 
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55,  and  in  Jer.  xxxv,  58,  59,  tliey  are  called  the  "sons  of  Recliab,"  or 
Rechabites,  Avho  according  to  the  command  of  their  father,  abstained 
from  wine  and  strong  drink,  from  dwelling  in  permanent  houses,  and 
from  tilling  the  ground.  This  tribe  is  still  in  existence,  although  they 
live  isolated,  anxiously  avoiding  to  be  known  as  Jehuds,  and  particularly 
disliking  to  hold  intercourse  with  Jews. 

The  bulk  of  that  powerful  tribe  live  in  Arabia,  near  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  T\ed  Sea,  and  engaged  in  no  other  business  but  thiit  of 
raising  cattle.  In  the  district  of  Junbua,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  there  are  some  of  them  engaged  as  blacksmiths  and 
traders  with  other  Arabs;  that  is,  to  exchange  their  produce  for  othei- 
articles.  The  other  Arab  tribes  call  the  Jeliud  Cheber  "  Arab  Sab'th," 
which  signifies,  Arabs  who  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  are  not  only 
estimated  as  very  honest  people,  but  feared  also  as  strong  and  almost 
giant-like  men.  They  speak,  it  is  said,  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, but  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Jews;  and  if  they  are  ever 
met  by  such  and  recognized,  they  deny  their  origin,  and  say  that  they 
are  only  Arabs.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  latter,  they  are  very 
careful  not  to  touch  them ;  they  keep,  therefore,  always  at  a  distance 
from  them,  and  never  eat  anything  offered  by  them.  They  always 
appear  on  horse-back  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Persons  wlio  have  had  ojjportunities  to  observe  them,  say  that  they 
have  seen  zitzith  (fringes)  on  tlieir  garments. 

During  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Pasclia,  when  it  was  quite  safe  to  travel 
in  those  wild  regions,  two  Jewish  tinsmiths  undertook  a  journey  among 
the  Arabs  to  find  work.  They  left  Safet  with  their  working  tools,  and 
passed  the  J ordan  in  a  south-east  direction  towards  the  Hauran.  They 
found  plenty  of  work,  and  being  strictly  orthodox,  lived  on  bread,  milk 
and  honey,  having  their  table  at  some  distance  from  that  of  the  Ar3,bs. 

After  several  weeks,  some  Arabs  from  the  south  came  to  the  place 
where  these  two  Jews  labored  at  their  business.  At  dinner,  they  asked 
the  host  who  these  men  v/ere  who  sat  separately '?  They  were  told  that 
they  were  "Jehuds."  The  strangers  laughed  heartily  at  this  information, 
*'Wliat  1"  they  cried  "these  dwarfs  Jehuds  ?"  We  know  many  of  them; 
they  are  a  powerful  giant-like  tribe."  It  was,  however,  explained  to 
them  that  there  were  other  Jehuds  besides  the  "  Jehud  Seb'th." 

From  time  to  time  some  Jehud  Cheber  made  their  appearance  in 
Palestine,  and  even  in  Jerusalem;  but  they  always  anxiously  avoid 
publicity  and  recognition.  The  reason  for  their  doing  so  remains  as  yet 
inexplicable.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  live  according  to  the  law 
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of  Moses,  and  are  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  heroes  of  the 
Rabbinical  school.  Some  years  ago,  two  German  Jews  from  Jerusalem 
w*ent  down  to  Tiberiali,  to  visit  the  sepulchre  of  R.  Akiba.  After  they 
had  performed  their  devotional  exercises,  and  stepped  outside  of  the  cave, 
two  stately  Arabs  on  horseback  passed  by,  and  asked  "  What  Tzaddick 
(pious  or  righteous)  rests  in  this  cave  The  Jews  answered,  "  Eabbi 
Akiba."  The  men  immediately  alighted  and  went  into  the  cave ;  and 
-after  a  while  the  Jews  heard  them  to  their  great  astonishment,  pray  in 
pure  Hebrew.  They  waited  until  they  finished  and  came  out,  and  then 
asked  the  men,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  Arabs,  who  they  were  ?  They 
received  in  reply,  "We  are  Jehud  Cheber  ;  but  we  conjure  you  by  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel  to  speak  to  no  man  about  us,  until  we  are 
beyond  reach."    They  then  disappeared,  on  their  swift  animals. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  this  tribe  lives  under  the  government 
of  a  chief,  whom  they  call  Melek-King.  This  became  known  by  tlie 
follovdng  circumstances :— About  thirty  years  ago,  the  Sultan  of  Zannah 
intended  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city  Mecca. 
Being  afraid  to  go  by  sea,  as  usual,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  cross  the 
desert.  Well  provided  with  all  possible  necessaries,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  armed  men,  he  started  on  his  journey;  but  their  guides  soon 
lost  their  way,  and  after  wandering  about  for  .  several  days,  they  began 
to  suffer  for  want  of  provisions,  and  particularly  water.  After  another 
day  or  two,  almost  dying  of  thirst  and  exhaustion,  the  travelers  discovered 
a  fine  oasis,  and  a  large  city  of  white  tents  on  its  shores.  Not  doubting 
one  moment  to  find  there  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  they  rushed  forward  to  a  large 
and  beautiful  tent,  and  cried  out,  "  Water,  brethern,  water,  or  else  we 
die."  At  this  strange  noise,  a  tall  and  stout  Arab  stepped  out  from  the 
tent,  and  cried,  "  Keleb !  (dog)  who  dares  to  make  such  a  noise  in  the 
hour  of  prayer  1 "  The  pilgrims  told,  in  a  few  words,  who  they  were, 
and  how  they  came  there,  and  that  they  were  exhausted  to  death,  and 
repeated  their  supplications  for  water.  The  Arab  told  them  that  the 
tent  was  that  of  their  Melek-King,  and  that  they  were  just  congregated 
to  perform  the  evening  prayer.  They  v/ere  permitted  to  look  into  the 
tent,  and  saw  a  large  congregation  of  stately  men,  engaged  in  silent 
devotion.  The  pilgrims  were  immediately  provided  with  water  and 
food,  and  some  tents  to  rest  in ;  and  after  they  had  recovered  from 
fatigue,  they  Avere  v/ell  provided  vvdtli  everything  they  needed,  and  brought 
upon  the  right  track  towards  Mecca,  where  they  safely  landed,  after  two 
weeks.  To  the  enquiry  of  the  pilgrims  who  their  benefactors  were,  they 
received  in  reply,  "  e  are  J ehud  Cheber,"  and  from  that  time  the  Sultan 
•of  Zannah  became  exceedingly  friendly  to  the  Jews. 
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PREEMASONRY  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

It  is  a  historical  fiict,  tliat  tlie  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  tlie 
standard-bearers  of  philosophy,  astronomy,  philology,  pharmacology,  and 
other  sciences  and  arts,  in  those  countries,  during  the  reign  of  the  Moors, 
and  even  further  doAvn,  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  but, 
whether  they  w^ere  also  the  guardians  of  geometry,  and  especially  of 
architecture,  is  a  matter  wdiich  remains  to  be  ascertained,  and  which,  we 
think,  Avould  open  a  wide  field  for  the  student  of  ancient  history,  in 
all  its  bi-anches.  AVe  maintain  that  they  were  also  the  masters  of  the 
latter  sciences  ;  and,  as  strange  as  this  idea  may  appear,  it  is  not  a  mere 
phantom,  but  rather  founded  on  tlie  basis  of  some  historical,  or,  at  least, 
traditional  facts. 

It  is  a  Avide-spread  tradition  among  the  Spanish  Jews  (now 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  "  Portuguese  Jews,")  that  Israelites 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  reign  of  King  Solomon  (who,  according 
to  2  Kings,  xii.,  4,  put  a  heavy  yoke  uj^on  the  people),  migrated  to 
Tai-shish,  which,  it  is  sui)posed,  is  Spain,  in  the  ships  wdiich  Solomon 
sent  out,  and  settled  there.  When,  after  Solomon's  death,  his  son  and 
successor,  Rehoboam,  lost  ten  parts  of  his  kingdom  by  the  imprudent 
answer  which  he  gave  to  the  people  when  they  appealed  for  relief  from 
the  heavy  taxes  ;  he  sent,  notwithstanding,  his  collector,  Adoram,  into 
the  ]Drovinces  to  enforce  payment,  and  also  to  the  newly  planted  colonies 
of  Spain.  There,  however,  the  peoj^le — avIio,  it  is  supposed,  were  not  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah — stoned  him  to  death.  It  is  a  fact,  that  there  are 
numerous  tombstones,  wdth  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  inscriptions,  in 
Seville  or  Toledo — we  cannot  positively  say  in  which  of  these  two 
places — and  among  them  is  one  which  bea.rs  the  name  of  Adoram,  the 
collector  of  Solomon  and  his  son  Pehoboam. 

Another  tradition,  and  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former, 
is  that  Jews  emigrated  to  S23a,in  in  Phoenician  ships,  at  the  time  when 
the  land  of  Israel  w^as  groaning  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  great 
many  coins  which  were  recently  dug  from  some  ruins  in  the  city  of 
Tarragona ;  and,  also,  by  another  very  important  circumstance,  namely, 
that,  in  the  days  of  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Jewish  community 
m  Toledo  wi-ote  a  letter  to  the  High  Priest,  Eliezer,  and  the  High  Council, 
or  Sanhedrin,  to  the  efi'ect,  to  beware  of  condemning  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
to  the  penalty  of  death.  How  much  truth  may  be  in  any  of  these 
statements  it  would  be  very  hard,  or,  perhaps,  altogether  impossible,  to 
^ascertain  ;  this  mueh,  however,  is  certain,  that  Jews  were  the  foundei'S 
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and  builders  of  most  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Spain,  as  Toledo,  Sevilley 
Barcelona,  and  others  ;  and  that  Jews  were  the  inhabitants  of  those 
places  at  the  time  when  the  Ostrogoths  invaded  the  Peninsula,  and 
planted,  with  the  cross,  oppression,  persecution  and  cruelty,  against  all 
who  would  not  bow  their  knees  to  it,  and  especially  the  Jews. 

Before  we  go  further  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews,  which  induced  us  to  think  that  there  are  traces  of  Freemasonry 
having  existed  among  them,  we  must  mention  another  tradition  which 
lives  in  the  mouth  of  almost  every  Jew  in  Bohemia,  and  particularly 
in  Prague,  the  capital  of  that  country.  There  is  scarcely  a  traveller  who 
goes  to  see  the  world,  and  to  study  the  different  customs  and  habits  of 
the  nations,  and  see  the  rarities  of  their  cities,  who,  on  stopping  a  few  days 
in  Prague,  would  not  also  go  to  see  the  antiquities  in  the  Jews'  quarter, 
and  particularly  the  "Al-Tenai"*  synagogue.  It  is  a  remarkable  build- 
ing, and  peculiar  in  its  structure,  which  is  neither  altogether  the  Greek 
style  nor  the  Gothic.  No  visitor  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  this 
building  without  feeling,  as  it  were,  an  ice-cold  stream  running  through 
his  veins,  and  an  involuntary  veneration  for  a  temple  with  which  so 
many  wonderful  events  are  connected.  The  most  ancient  chronicle  of 
Bohemia  says,  that  this  building  was  found  there,  when  the  founder 
of  the  city  of  Prague  laid  the  first  corner-stone  of  it,  and  that  he  felt  such 
a  veneration  for  that  strange  edifice,  that  he  suffered  not  his  people  to  use 
it  for  any  purpose.  Soon  after  this,  Jews  came  to  settle  there,  and 
claimed  that  building  as  a  synagogue,  which  had  been  erected  by  their 
ancestors  for  a  house  of  worship.  The  tradition  of  the  origin  of  this 
synagogue  is  this  : — There  were  Jewish  colonies— and  perhaps  also 
Israelitish,  from  the  ten  tribes — in  several  parts  of  the  then  inhabited 
parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Spain  and  Er^-nce,  known  as  "  Sephorod," 
and  "  Tseroplioth,"  during  the  seeond  temple.  They  were  numerous  and 
wealthy,  and  often  made  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God.  Here,  in  the  pleasant  valley  on  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  river  Moldau,  at  that  time  the  extreme  point  of  habitation, 
they  chose  to  be  a  place  appointed,  where  they  waited  until  all  were 
gathered  wdio  intended  to  go,  and  then  pursued  their  way  eastward  in 
a  large  body,  without  fear  of  the  savage  hordes  v/lio  made  those  regions 
unsafe.  As  they  had  often  to  tarry  for  weeks  and  even  iiionths,  they 
agreed  to  build  a  substantial  building,  which  should  serve  them  not  only 
for  a  house  of  worship,  but  also  for  a  fort,  in  which  a  thousand  people 

*  '*  Al-Tenai"  means  on  coiuiition  ;  that  is,  that  tlie  Imilciing  ^.vas  erected  to  be 
not  exclusively  a  house  of  worship,  hut  for  other  purposes  also. 
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could  be  protected,  should  the  savages  of  the  forest  dare  at  any  time  to 
attack  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  tradition,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  Bohemian  Chronicles.  This,  ho^vever^ 
is  evident,  that. Jews  erected  that  building,  and  that  they  did  it  without 
the  assistance  of  other  hands  than  their  oy^ii.  If  this  was  the  case,  there 
must  have  been  indeed  skilful  masters  in  the  art  of  architectiire  among 
them,  who  formed  an  association  like  those  of  other  nations. 

AVe  now  return  to  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  After  the 
downfall  of  the  Ostro-Gothic  Empire,  ynder  the  reign  of  the  Onajades^ 
or  Moors,  the  Jews  regained  their  former  position  in  those  countries  ; 
they  enjoyed  pei'fect  liberty,  and  had  time,  means  and  opportunity,  to 
extend  their  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  all  branches  of  science  and  art. 
We  find  them  in  the  highest  stations  at  the  courts,  as  well  as  in  the 
institutes  of  learning.  Even  after  the  golden  age  of  Spain  had  passed 
away  ;  after  the  exj)ulsion  of  the  Moors  by  popish  kings,  the  Jews,  though 
oppressed  and  often  persecuted,  again  enjoyed  high  stations  at  the  diflerent 
courts  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the  sufferings  of  the  despised 
race  became  intolerable  ;  and  tens  of  thousands  professed  jDublicly  a 
religion  which,  in  their  hearts,  they  hated  and  abhorred  to  the  uttermost. 
They  were  called  "  Noros  Christianos,"  or  new  Christians ;  or,  together 
with  the  new  converts  from  the  Moors,  "  Maranos  and  this  latter 
name  was  moi-e  common  among  the  people  tlian  the  first. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Maranos,  who  were  Jews  in  their 
hearts,  held  secret  meetings  on  certain  days  and  at  certain  places,  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  own  conviction.  To  these  meetings 
none  could  obtain  admission  except  members  of  a  similar  association,  and 
this  only  after  a  strict  examination.  Generally  they  met  in  public 
houses,  as  taverns,  hotels,  etc.,  kept  by  one  of  their  own  people,  in  order- 
that  their  coming  and  going  might  not  excite  the  attention  and  suspicion 
of  their  enemies,  the  spies  of  the  devil's  tribunal,  the  Inquisition.  The 
room  where  they  met  had  two  entrances,  one  for  the  brethren  of  the 
same  congregation,  which  was  never  known  to  a  visitor,  although  he 
gave  satisfactory  evidences  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  admission.  The  other  door  was  for 
the  entrance  of  Adsitors,    They  appeared  in  a  peculiar  dress,  mostly  in 

*  The  name  "  Maranos"  they  received  from  th(;  circumstances  that  they  were 
often  frightened  by  the  cry  :  Maran  atha!  "The  Master  comes,"  when  assembled 
together  for  prayer. 
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monks'  cowls  ;  and  the  last  rule  of  precaution  which  they  employed 
among  them,  was,  that  whenever  visitors  from  other  communities  were 
introduced,  they  appeared  all  masked,  while  the  visitors  were  obliged  to 
show  their  faces.  In  examining  visitors  who  were  not  known  to  them 
personally,  they  used,  like  Freemasons,  certain  signs,  grips,  and  pass- 
words, which  together  with  the  facts  of  their  being  skilled  in  geometry 
and  architecture,  makes  it  most  probable  that  these  communities  prac- 
tised a  kind  of  Freemasonry  among  themselves.  But  there  are  other 
circumstances  which  confirm  us  in  that  idea.  The  history  of  that 
persecuted  race,  thousands  of  which  ended  in  Aitto  de  fes"  records  of 
innumerable  cases  where  brethren  were  delivered  when  in  great  distress, 
from  the  most  cruel  death,  even  from  the  foot  of  the  scaffold ;  and  once 
a  party  of  several  hundred  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  who  were 
already  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  on  the  next  morning,  were  carried 
out  from  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  in  Lisbon,  brought  on  board  of 
two  vessels  which  were  waiting  for  them,  and  safely  landed  at 
Amsterdam. 

One  fact  more  we  will  mention.  There  were  often  traitors  in  spite 
of  all  the  means  of  precaution  which  they  employed  ;  but  scarcely  one 
of  them  escaped  the  avenging  dagger.  It  found  the  treacherous  heart 
in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  king's  palace,  as  well  as  the  foot  of  the  altar 
in  the  cathedral ;  his  life  was  forfeited  ;  there  was  no  spot  on  this  globe 
where  he  could  flee  to,  and  no  cave  where  he  could  hide  himself ;  the 
invisible  arm  of  "vengeance"  reached  him  everywhere. 
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THE  NAMES  OF  A  JEW. 

In  regard  of  the  iiauie  of  this  nation,  they  are  known  from  times  of 
•old,  till  our  day,  under  three  ditierent  names.  They  are  called  Hehrews, 
Israelites,  and  also  Jews.    We  will  give  a  reason  for  this  variety. 

The  name  Hebrew,  or,  more  correctly,  iJbri,  is  decidedly  the  oldest, 
as  we  lind  yet  in  Genesis  xiv.,  13,  is  that  the  ancestor  of  this  nation  was 
called  by  the  Gentiles  Ahrahatti,  the  ii'^y't,  because  he^was  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  for  the  Hebrew  root  avar,  from  w^hich  the  English 
word  over  is  derived,  signifies  to  tiansgress  over  a  sea  or  river.  The 
w^ord  Hebrew,  or  Ebri,  is,  therefore,  only  an  appellation  to  the  descen- 
dants of  Abraham,  who  crossed  the  Euphrates.  Quite  different  from 
this  is  the  name  Israelite,  for  this  is  a  patrommic  name,  derived  from 
the  patriarch  Jacob,  who  was  surnamed  by  God  :  Israel,  which  signifies, 
according  to  some,  "'a  prince  of  God,"  and  according  to  others,  "  a  war- 
rior of  God."    This  name  is  almost  exclusively  used  in^the  Bible. 

The  name  Jew,  or  rather  Jehudi,  is  about  eleven  hundred  years 
younger  than  the  former,  and  was  attributed  to  that  nation  when,  after 
the  death  of  King  Solomon,  the  Israelitish  Empire  became  divided  into 
two  kingdoms,  namely,  that  of  Israel,  under  Jeroboam,  and  that  oiJudah, 
under  Rehaboam,  the  sons  of  Solomon  and  the  latter  was,  therefore, 
called  the  Empire  of  Jehudali,  as  it  consisted  only  of  the  two  tribes  of 
Jeliudah  and  Benjamin,  of  which  empire  Jehudah  formed  the  majority  ; 
as  also  in  honor  of  the  kingly  dynasty,  which  descended  from  the  tribe 
of  Jeliudah.  So  only  a  small  part  of  Israel  was  called  at  that  time  J ehu- 
dah  ;  but  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  Israelites,  namely,  the  people  of  the 
ten  tribes,  were  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrian  king  Salamanasser, 
which  was  transacted  134  years  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  as  the  ten  tribes  were  dispersed  by  that  tyran- 
nical emperor  into  a  mountainous  region  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  so  that 
until  this  time  history  is  silent  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  those  lost  ten 
tribes;  all  the  surviving  Israelites  were  called  from  that  time  Jehudim, 
or  Jews — though  the  name  Israelite  is  the  .  more  correct  one  ;  for  every 
Jehudi  or  Jew  is.  of  course,  an  Israelite,  but  not  every  Israelite  a  Jew, 
or  Jehudi. 
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Polygamy,  though  practiced,  was  discouraged— High  position  assigned  to  Woman — 
Betrothal — Marriage — Divorce — Mutual  duties  of  Husband  and  Wife — Love  of 
Hebrew  Women  for  their  Kindred. 

HEBREW  WOMEJf. 

The  position  assigned  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  female  sex,  has  been 
frequently  misunderstood.  From  the  permission  of  polygamy,  from  its 
suj^posed  general  practice,  and  from  isolated  expressions  by  some 
Rabbins,  it  has  been  hastily  inferred  to  haye  been  low.  To  arrive  at 
correct  views  on  this  subject,  we  ought  to  compare  the  position  of  the 
Hebrew  female,  not  only  with  the  elevated  place  which  Christianity,  in 
acknowledgment  of  her  real  vocation,  has  assigned  her,  but  chiefly  with 
that  which  she  then  occupied,  and,  even  at  the  present  time,  holds 
among  other  eastern  nations.  The  readers  of  the  New  Testament  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  relations  there  indicated  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  monogamy  was  the  rule,  and  polygamy  the  exception.  The 
permission  of  polygamy — ^the  comparative  facility  of  obtaining  a 
divorce — and  the  practice  of  keeping  concubines  (especially  at  an 
earlier  period),  may  seem  to  militate  against  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
marriage  relation.  But,  against  these  drawbacks,  we  have  to  put  the 
two  indubitable  facts,  that,  generally,  men  were  only  united  in  wedlock 
to  one  wife,  and  that  Jewish  females  occupied  not  only  a  comparatively,- 
but  an  absolutely  high  position.  The  law  throughout  recognized  and 
protected  the  rights  of  a  woman,  and  discouraged  the  practice  of  polygamy. 
An  impartial  reader  cannot  rise  from  the  perusal,  not  of  a  few  isolated 
passages,  but  of  the  sections,  of  the  Mishna  bearing  upon  this  subject, 
without  being  impressed  with  this  conviction.  To  the  age  of  twelve 
years  and  one  day,  females  were  reckoned  minors  (boys,  to  thirteen 
years  and  one  day),  during  which  period  they  were  absolutely  in  the 
power  of  their  father,  who  might  betroth  or  give  them  in  marriage,  and 
who  derived  the  benefit  of  what  they  might  earn  by  their  personal 
exertions. 

Marriage  was  preceded  by  a  betrothal,  which,  in  the  Province  of 
Judea,  was  celebrated  by  a  feast.  The  conditions  of  the  marriage  were 
then  very  precisely  fixed,  the  dowry  brought  by  the  wife,  and  the  sum 
of  money  to  be  paid  to  her  in  case  of  divorce  or  of  widowhood,  settled. 
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•Only  a  bond  jide  breach  of  these  engagements  was  deemed  a  \'alid  ground 
for  dissolving  the  bond  thus  formed.  From  the  moment  of  this  formal 
betrothal,  the  couple  were  looked  upon  as  married,  and  the  relation  could 
-only  be  dissolved  by  divorce.  A  betrothal  might  be  entered  into  by  the 
parties  personally,  or  by  delegates,  but  in  order  to  be  valid  it  was 
necess{\ry  for  the  bridegroom  to  hand  to  the  bride,  either  in  money  or 
otherwise,  the  ^  alue  of  at  least  a  perutah.  From  the  j^eriod  of  the 
betrothal,  twelve  months  were  allowed  to  either  party  (if  the  bride  was 
maid,  and  thirty  days  if  a  widow)  to  prepare  for  the  marriage.  In  cases 
of  longer  delay,  the  bridegroom  was  bound  to  maintain  his  betrothed. 
If  the  bride  was  divorced  before  marriage,  she  received  the  sum  settled 
.at  the  betrothal,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  maid,  was  by  statute  not  less 
than  200,  and  in  that  of  a  widow,  100  dinars,  but  might  be  augmented 
to  any  extent,- according  to  previous  agreement.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  case  of  divorce  before  marriage,  the  bride  could  sue  for  any 
A'ery  considei-able  increase  of  the  statutory  sum.  On  the  marriage  day, 
the  bridegroom,  with  his  friends,  went  to  bring  home  his  espoused  wife, 
who  was  accompanied  by  her  companions. 

Festivities,  lasting  for  some  time,  inaugurated  the  happy  event. 
Maidens  were  generally  married  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  (Wed- 
nesday), to  alloAv  three  free  days  to  prepare  for  the  marriage,  and  to 
enable  the  bridegi'oom,  without  delay,  to  bring  any  complaint  as  to  the 
past  chastity  of  his  bride,  before  the  tribunals,  which  met  every  Thursday. 
Widows  Avere  generally  married  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week.  At  their 
marriage,  maidens  wore  garlands  of  myrtles,  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  veil 
covering  the  eyes;  sometimes  their  hair  hung  loosely  down.  It  was  a 
-common  practice  to  distribute  among  the  company  dried  seeds,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  to  carry  before  the  newly-married  couple  a 
pair  of  fowls,  probably  to  indicate  a  wish  for  their  fruitfulness.  Legally 
speaking,  marriage  was  concluded  by  the  handling  of  money,  by  a  written 
contract,  or  by  co-habitation;  and  it  was  again  dissolved  by  a  divorce,  or 
by  the  death  of  either  parties.  Wliile  the  law,  no  doubt,  afforded  consider- 
able facilities  for  obtaining  a  divorce,  it  also  protected  the  rights  of 
women,  and  generally  gave  a  preference  to  their  testimony  in  cases  of 
dispute.  On  the  legitimate  grounds  of  divorce,  the  two  theological 
schools  differed  materially.  The  Shammaites  restricted  them  to  the 
commission  of  an  iniquitous  action  by  the  wife  (probably  adultery) ;  the 
Hillelites  going  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  playmg  upon  the  original 
of  the  text  (Deut.  xxiv.  1),  quoted  by  Shammai,  inferred  that  a  divorce 
was  warranted  even  when  the  wife  had  only  spoiled  her  husband's  dinner. 
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Kabbi  Akiba  endeavourecl,  in  the  same  manner,  to  prove  that  a 
man  might  lawfully  dismiss  his  wife,  if  he  found  another  more  attrac- 
tive. Passing  over  such  exceptional  extravagances,  it  was  held  lawful 
to  dismiss  a  wife  without  paying  her  the  legally  secured  portion,  if  she 
transgressed  the  law  of  Moses  and  of  Judah,  which  was  applied  not  only 
to  sin,  ^  but  to  acts  of  impropriety,  such  as  going  about  with  loose  hair, 
spinning  in  the  street,  familiarly  talking  with  men,  ill-treating  her 
husband's  parents  in  his  presence,  and  brawling,  i.  e.,  speaking  with  her 
husband  so  loudly  that  her  neighbors  could  hear  her  voice  in  the 
adjoining  houses  ;  a  general  bad  reputation  in  the  place,  or  the  discovery 
of  damaging  circumstances  which  had  been  concealed  before  marriage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  could  insist  on  being  divorced  from  her 
husband  if  he  was  a  leper — if  he  was  alFected  with  polypus  (cancer  1) 
---or  if  his  trade  obliged  him  to  perform  either  dirty  or  disagreeable 
manipulations,  as  in  the  case  of  tanners  and  coppersmiths.  To  discourage 
a  plurality  of  wives,  it  was  enjoined,  that,  in  her  claims,  the  first 
married  wife  should  always  take  precedence  of  the  second,  the  second  of 
the  third,  &c.  The  ordinances  with  reference  to  divorce  by  absent 
husband,  were,  as  all  legislation  on  this  subject,  very  punctilious. 

The  law  specified  the  mutual  duties  and  rights.  The  husband  was 
bound  to  love  and  cherish  his  wife,  comfortably  to  support  her,  to  redeem 
her  if  she  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  and  to  bury  her.  On  these 
occasions,  the  poorest  Israelite  was  bound  to  provide,  at  least,  two 
mourning  fifes  and  one  mourning  woman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  > 
was  to  grind  the  meal,  to  bake,  to  wash,  to  cook,  to  suckle  her 
children,  to  make  her  husband's  bed,  and  to  work  in  wool.  These 
regulations  were  modified  if  she  was  wealthy.  If  she  had  brought  with 
her  one  slave,  she  was  not  required  to  grind  the  meal,  to  bake,  or  to 
wash ;  if  two  slaves,  she  was  also  free  from  cooking  and  suckling  the 
children ;  if  three  slaves,  she  was  not  required  to  make  the  bed,  or  to 
Avork  in  wool ;  if  four  slaves  (it  is  added),  she  might  sit  in  her  easy 
chair.  However,  this  indulgence  was  limited,  and,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  wife  expected,  at  least,  to  work  in  wool. 

If,  by  a  rash  vow,  a  husband  had  forsworn  himself  not  to  allow  his 
wife  to  work,  he  was  bound  immediately  to  divorce  her,  as  it  was  thought 
that  idleness  induced  insanity.  The  whole  of  the  personal  property  of, 
or  the  income  derived  by,  the  wife,  belonged  to  her  husband.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  bound  to  make  over  to  her  one-half  more  than  her 
dowry  if  it  consisted  of  ready  money,  and  one-fifth  less  if  it  consisted  in 
any  property.    Besides,  the  bridegroom  was  to  allow  his  wife  one-tenth 
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of  her  dowry  foi'  pin-money.  If  a  father  gave  away  his  daughter  without 
making  any  distinct  statement  about  her  dowry,  he  was  bound  to  allow 
her,  at  least,  fifty  sff.s  ;  if  it  had  expressly  been  provided  that  the  biide 
was  to  receive  no  dowry,  it  was  delicately  enjoined  that  the  bridegroom 
should  furnish  her,  before  her  marriage,  with  the  necessary  outfit. 
Even  an  orphan,  who  was  ,given  away  by  her  natural  guardians,  the 
parochial  authorities,  was  to  receive,  from  the  common  funds,  at  least, 
fifty  su$  as  dowry.  Any  real  property  which  a  bride  might  have 
acquired,  either  before  her  bethrothal,  or  between  her  bethrothal  and  her 
marriage,  (in  the  latter  case  only  if  unknown  to  the  bridegroom,)  might 
ag-ain  be  disposed  of  by  hei-,  either  by  sale  or  gift.  A  husband  could  not 
oblige  his  wife  to  leave  the  Holy  Land  or  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  or  to 
exchange  a  country  for  a  town  residence,  and  vice  versa  ;  or  a  good  for 
a  bad  house,  and  ince  versa.  A  widow  might  insist  on  being  maintained 
in  her  husband's  house,  or  if  the  surviving  relations,  and  she  herself  were 
young,  in  her  father's  house.  If  she  had  bred  in  her  father's  house,  she  was 
at  all  times  at  libeity  to  claim  her  legal  portion,  but  if  she  had  spent  twenty- 
five  years  with  the  heirs  of  her  late  husband,  her  money  was  forfeited,  as 
it  was  considered  that  daring  that  period  she  must  have  spent  in  charity 
a  sum  equal  to  that  to  Av  hich  she  was  legally  entitled. 

From  this  curious  provision,  it  would  appear  that  the  calculated 
annual  expenditure  for  purely  charitable  purposes,  was  at  least  one-eighth 
of  one's  income.  We  only  add  that  priests  were  bound  to  enquire  very 
particularly  into  the  purity  of  the  family  with  whicjh  they  allied  them- 
selves in  marriage,  lest  they  might  enter  into  connection  with  heathens 
or  with  bastards.  Children  begotten  in  ordinary  wedlock,  were  ordina- 
rily reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  father,  but  if  the  mother 
alone  was  a  Jewess,  her  ofi'spring  were  also  considered  Jews.  The  same 
privilege  was  also  extended  to  the  children  of  those  who  had  forsaken 
Judaism.  Of  the  first,  we  have  an  instance  in  the  circumcision  of  Titus 
by  Paul ;  of  the  second,  in  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  daughters  of 
the  apostate  Acher.  The  period  of  suckling  is  variously  stated.  The 
Mishna  fixes  it  at  two  years,  or,  at  least,  eighteen  months.  The  educa- 
tion of  daughters  was  almost  entirely  confided  to  their  mother,  and  even 
in  that  of  sons  she  sustained  an  important  part.  Besides  their  peculiar 
domestic  duties,  daughters  were  to  be  taught  the  written,  but  not  the 
oral  law,  as  such  studies  might  lead  to  undue  familiarity  with  the  other 
sex.  Daughters  were,  whilst  minors,  so  absolutely  in  the  power  of  their 
father,  that  he  might  even  sell  them  into  slavery.  If  a  person  died,  leav- 
ing sons  and  daughters",  the  former  were  sole  heirs,  but  were  obliged  to 
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support  their  sisters,  and  that  although  the  property  were  only  suffi- 
cient for  the  latter  purpose.  As  mothers  should  admonish  their  sons  to 
apply  themselves  to  study,  so  wives  were  to  encourage  their  husbands  to 
the  same. 

The  Hebrew  woman  in  her  love  for  her  kindred,  soars  above  her 
Christian  sisters.  The  tender  devotion  which  the  daughters  of  Israel 
bestow  upon  their  parents,  especially  upon  their  father,  is  full  of  beauty 
and  pathos.  In  the  dark  alleys  of  the  world's  Ghetti,  when  the  old 
Hebrew  man  toddles  home  from  his  daily  strife,  with  prejudice  and 
lucre,  a  wondrous  change  transforms  his  face  as  he  crosses  the  threshold 
of  his  weather-beaten  house.  The  furtive  glance  expands,  the  crooked 
gait  is  made  straight,  the  many  wrinkles  of  his  brow  are  made  smooth, 
the  crouching  form  of  the  peddler  disappears,  and  the  old  man  stands 
erect,  as  if  he  were  worthy  of  betber  things  ;  the  smile  loses  its  sinister 
grin,  and  is  clothed  with  genial  beauty.  Rebecca  has  kissed  away  the 
ugliness  of  the  money-changer,  and  to  see  him  sit  down  at  his  table, 
after  having  senb  up  to  Jehovah  a  prayer  for  good  luck,  and  plenty  of 
gain,  for  the  coming  day,  and  chat  with  his  daughter,  who  delights  in 
humoring  his  jokes,  is  a  treat  for  an  artist  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
or  for  the  poet  in  quest  of  the  romantic.  Rebeccas  abound,  not  only  in 
the  regions  of  the  Ghetti,  but  in  the  middle  and  highest  order  of 
Hebrew  abodes.  Here  we  find  the  daughter,  as  a  class,  watching,  with 
Argus  eyes,  father's  and  mother's  happiness  and  comfort.  Here,  on  the 
domestic  shrine,  all  the  fires  of  love  and  affection  are  burning  so  vigor- 
ously, that,  unwittingly,  even  the  sympathies  are  consumed  which  are 
wanted  to  kindle  the  great  flames  round  the  sacred  altar  of  common 
humanity.  Unless  this  draivback  is  constantly  kept  in  view,  our 
description  of  the  Hebrew  daughter's  love  for  her  parents,  would  be 
calculated  to  surround  the  feelings  with  a  too  angelic  atmosphere. 


C^HAPTEK  lY. 


PO.^ITIOX  THE  JEWS  WERE   AN1>  ARE  STILL  OrCUPYlNG  IN  SOCIETY. 

Tn  France  there  are  Jews  in  the  highest  political,  professional,  and 
military  positions. 

Mr.  Anspach,  member  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris.  Mr.  Bedar- 
ride,  president  of  the  Imperial  Court,  Aix.  Mr.  J.  Bedarride,  chairman 
of  the  Bar  at  the  Imperial  Court  of  Montpellier. 

Messrs.  A.  Fould,  Cremieux,  Cerfbeer,  members  of  the  Royal  Par- 
liament under  Louis  Philippe. 

Messrs.  Goodeheaux,  Alean,  Ennery,  Koiiigswarter,  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1848. 

Messrs.  L.  Saval,  Konigsw^arter,  members  of  the  ])resent  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

Mr.  Cremieux.  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Goodelieaux,  Minister  of 
Finance. 

Mr.  Achelle  Fould,  Secret^^ry  of  State,  and  Minister  of  th«  Imperial 
Household. 

Mr.  Maurice  ^leyer,  Inspector  of  Primary  Schools. 

Mr.  A.  Widal,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Douai. 

Mr.  Isidore  Cohen,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Naj^oleon  Vendee. 

Mr.  Alean,  Professor  at  the  Conser\'atory  in  Paris. 

Mr.  S.  Munk,  member  of  the  ''Institute." 

Mr.  F.  Halevy,  member  of  the  ''Institute,"  and  perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Ad  Frank,  member  of  the  "  Institute,"  of  the  Imperial  Council 
•of  Public  Instruction,  and  Professor  at  the  "  College  de  France." 

Mr.  Germain  Lee,  director  of  the  Hospitals  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Michel  Levy,  director  of  the  Military  School  of  Yal-de-grace. 

In  the  Province  of  Mudc.  are  distinguished,  Halevy,  Cohen,  Alkan, 
Emils,  Jones,  Offenbach,  Seligman. 

In  Printing  and  Sculpture. — Messrs.  Lehman,  A^am,  Solomon, 
Ullman. 

In  Journalism,  Lettres  and  Sciences. — Messrs.  Leon,  Coglan,  Weil, 
Ratisbonne,  Horn,  Cohen,  Cohen,  Black,  D'Enary,  Gerson,  Levy,  Wigue, 
Albert  Cohen,  Salvador,  Terquem,  Stauben. 

In  Medicine. — Germain,  in  Paris ;  Hartz,  Professor  in  Strasburg  ; 
Toro,  Professor  in  Paris. 
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It  was  formerly  generally  asserted,  that  the  Jews  were  unfit  for- 
military  service;  but  the  statistical  facts  of  Fi-ance  proves  this  assertion 
to  be  a  mere  calumny.  Out  of  the  4,000  scholars,  who  since  1830  were 
admitted  in  the  "Ecole  Poly  technique,"  over  100  belong  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  thus,  while  the  Jewish  population  forms  hardly  the  400th 
part  of  the  French  population,  they  are  represented  in  the  military 
schools,  in  the  proportion  of  one  40th.  Again,  when  leaving  these 
schools,  these  young  Israelites  do  not  prefer  an  employment  in  the  civil 
services,  but  join  the  army,  and  engage  in  military  service.  Thence, 
during  the  campaign  in  Italy,  there  were  140  Jewish  officers  in  the 
army,  viz. :  35  captains,  3  chiefs  of  cavalry  companies,  1  commander  of 
engineers,  2  colonels,  2  majors,  1  lieutenant-colonel;  of  these  29  were 
Knights  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  5  officers  and  5  commanders  of  the 
same  order. — Dr.  Gallavardin  of  LyonSi 


PART  SECOND. 


THE  EELIGIOX  OF  THE  JEWS. 
CHAPTER  I.— JUDAISM. 

Interest  of  the  subject — Xo  people  more  spoken  of — Command  the  attention  of  the 
world — Present  gTeat  varieties  of  character  and  social  status — The  Times  quoted — 
Tlie  little  rill  issuing  in  the  mighty  river— Ceremonies  and  customs  :  1st,  those 
of  the  written  law,  containing  613  commandments  ;  2nd,  those  of  the  oral  law — 
the  Talmud  ;  3rd,  those  customs  which  have  arisen  in  course  of  time — All  agree 
in  the  1st  and  2nd,  but  there  is  much  dilference  in  the  3rd  particular — -Classes 
according  to  nationality — Modern  Caraites—  Fcnv  Jews  converse  in  the  Hebrew — 
Origin  of  the  M  ishxa  and  Talmud — Superstitious  regard  for  dreams — Justice  in 
dealing  enjoined — Cooking  food — Eating— Killing  animal  food — Phylacteries — 
Duties  of  women — Thirteen  articles  of  Jewish  belief— INIanner  of  making  prose- 
lytes— Cabalistic  magic — Jewish  Eschatology — Confession — Traditions  and  au- 
thority of  the  Eabbies— Unable  now  to  keep  the  Law  of  Moses — The  birth  of  a 
son — Circumcision— Birth  of  a  daughter — Kedeeming  the  first-born — Genealogy 
lost — Teaching  of  children — Courtship — Marriage — Divorce— Sabbath  and  its^ 
observances— Modern  celebration  of  the  Passover — The  Feast  of  Weeks — The 
New-year—  The  Day  of  Atonement — Its  ceremonies — The  Feast  of  Tabernacles — 
Feast  of  Dedication — Feast  of  Purim — Feast  of  the  destruction  of  the  two  Tem- 
ples— Ceremonies  for  the  sick,  dying  and  dead — Burial  rites. 

JUDAISM, 

This  subject  has  an  interest  not  alone  to  the  Christian,  but  also,  to 
all  persons  of  intelligence.  Since  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  people  is 
well  calculated  to  arrest  tlie  attention  of  all  who  are  inclined  to  trace 
great  effects  to  some  well-defined  causes. 

Perhaps  not  any  people  have  ever  been  more  spoken  about  than  the 
Israelites  ;  the  religionist  has  constantly  to  refer  to  them  when  expound- 
ing his  own  peculiar  views,  and  one  is  not  far  wrong  to  asssert,  that 
scarcely  a  public  religious  meeting  takes  place,  in  which  the  Jews  are  not 
either  mentioned  by  name,  or  at  least  alluded  to  in  some  manner.  Those, 
however,  who  do  not  pay  any  deference  to  the  popular  ideas  in  religion, 
are  also  not  indifferent  spectators  on  the  presence  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
and  either  praise  them  for  their  sturdy  common  sense,  when  it  suits  them 
to  denounce  or  revile  other  persuasions,  or,  if  their  object  be  to  reject  all 
positive  religion,  they  not  rarely  cast  ridicule  on  the  Israelites,  for  what 
they  fancifully  style  their  superstition.  And,  with  all  this  constant 
attention  directed  towards  this  people,  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  fully 
warranted  in  asserting  that  no  class  of  men  is  so  much  misunderstood, 
or  possibly  so  unknown,  as  are  these  self-same  Jews.  Perhaps  they  are  a 
mystery  to  themselves  :  they  are  at  once  yielding  and  obstinate,  submis- 
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sive  and  unbending  ;  shrewd,  yet  simple ;  covetous,  yet  generous  ;  living 
in  every  land,  yet  peculiar  in  all ;  assuming  the  manners  and  languages  of 
all  nations,  and  yet  distinguishable  at  first  sight  as  a  separate  people  ;  and 
all  this,  not  because  they  desire  to  be  singular,  but  because  they  cannot 
help  it ;  for  they  are  as  they  are,  from  what  may  be  termed  a  natural 
conformation,  from  an  indelible,  unalterable  impression,  which  they 
received  in  their  very  origin,  and  which  they  have  carried  with  them 
down  the  path  of  the  world's  history,  until  this  very  moment.  A  writer'' 
to  the  Evangeliccd  Review,  says,  "  This  miraculous  people  still  command 
the  attention  of  the  world,  even  in  their  fallen  state  ;  and  the  intel- 
lectual or  moral  advancement  of  mankind,  with  all  the  gigantic  march 
of  events,  does  not  preclude  the  certainty  of  God's  express  arrange- 
ments for  Israel,  While  the  infidel  sneers  at  them  as  the  Pariahs  of  the 
globe,  or  the  more  friendly  Christian,  in  reverting  to  their  long  past  his- 
tory, and  looking  for  their  promised  spiritual  regeneration,  as  well  as 
the  national  return  to  their  own  land,  designates  them  the  aristocracy  of 
the  world  ;  as  yet  the  Hebrew  walks  on  in  his  self-conceited  stubborness ; 
empires  become  extinct,  tribes  and  languages  become  amalgamated,  but 
these  remain  an  indestructible  race ;  they  are  dealt  with  by  an  unpar- 
alleled discipline,  and  an  unparalleled  result  will  hereafter  redound  to 
the  glory  of  God."  An  able  writer  in  the  Times  says,  The  character  of 
this  race  is,  in  the  main,  everywhere  the  same,  but  in  each  country  there 
is  a  different  variety,  and  the  Jews  of  Turkey  are  not  the  ^east  inter- 
esting. The  English  species  we  know  well.  The  showily  dressed  gen- 
tleman, with  rings  and  breast-pin,  bushy,  black  whiskers,  and  a  mouth 
full  of  glittering  teeth,  who  keeps  a  gig,  and  is  connected  with  a  theatre, 
is  one  variety.  Then  there  is  the  flaxen-haired  type,  generally  poor  and 
shabby,  serving  in  cheap  tailors'  marts,  and  bidding  against  each  other 
at  picture  auctions.  The  German  Jew  is,  intellectually,  superior.  He 
is  more  of  the  type  which  Kembrandt  loved  to  paint — small,  with  dark, 
dry  features,  acute,  but  with  a  mind  by  no  means  always  set  on  sordid 
gains  and  low  enjoyments.  His  researches  are  often  as  laborious  as 
those  of  the  Teutonic  professors  among  whom  he  lives  ;  his  logic  is  as 
sound,  his  critical  powers  as  keen,  his  imagination  as  brilliant.  As  a 
philosopher,  he  adds  another  system  to  the  metaphysical  universe  ;  as  a 
theologian,  he  gives  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  dogmatic  teachings  of  John 
and  Paul.  The  J ew  of  Eastern  Europe  is,  physically,  the  finest  of  his 
race.  The  bearded  old  Hebrew,  who  comes  from  Poland,  with  a  wallet 
at  his  back,  is  often  caught  by  admiring  artists,  and  made  to  sit  for  por- 
traits of  Abraham,  or  Eli.    These  Constantinople  Jews  are  mostly  relics^ 


of  tlie  tribes  who  fled  from  the  tires  of  the  Inquisition  in  Western 
Europe,  and  their  thick  Sheniitic  Spanish  is  still  heard  in  the  close 
alleys  where  congregate  outcasts  lower  than  the  lowest,  and  beings  on 
whom  the  meanest  Eayah  may  inflict  in  turn  the  insults  which  he 
receives  from  his  Turkish  master.  They  are  a  quiet  race,  slender  and 
stoo])ing,  with  something  weak  and  idiotic  in  their  features,  Avhich  are 
far  more  delicate  than  those  of  their  English  countrymen.  Occasionally 
there  is  one  whose  countenance  might  have  been  intelligent,  if  a  better 
fortune  had  ever  allowed  any  noble  or  elevating  thoughts  to  be  presented 
to  the  dormant  mind,  or  the  sun  of  hope  had  ever  broken  through  the 
chill  mist  of  contempt  and  poverty  which  must  encircle  the  journey  of 
his  life.  Though  they  are  what  tliey  are,  one  can  still  imagine  that  in 
the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Toledo,  their  forefathers  were  great  in  phi- 
losophy and  medicine ;  they  were  the  physicians  of  eniperoi's  and  kings, 
and  even  gave  many  a  bishop  to  the  church  which  persecuted  them. 
However,  the  descendants  are  poor  and  miserable,  earning  a  scanty  meal 
by  the  sale  of  stationery  and  i>etty  wares,  and  there  they  stand,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bazaar,  whispering  confidentially  to  each  Englishman  that 
passes,  and  ofl^ering  their  services,  Avith  that  mysterious  air  of  secrecy 
which  chamcterises  their  race." 

Far  down  in  the  valley  of  time,  we  see  a  little  stream  making  its  Avay 
between  shelving  rocks  and  trickling  overhanging  branches  ;  we  behold 
a  little  rill  just  escaped  from  its  flinty  birth-place,  gradually  urging  its 
way  to  reach  the  broad  plain  where  other  and  broader  streams  pursue 
their  course.  But  ever  and  anon  its  progress  is  checked  by  obstacles 
whioh  the  nature  of  its  bed  presents  to  it  at  every  turn;  yet  the  very 
narrowTiess  and  depth  of  the  channel,  which  it  has  to  follow,  j^treseives 
its  Avaters  from  being  wasted  and  dried  up  by  summer's  heat ;  and,  con- 
stantly refilled  from  the  icy  source  whence  it  springs,  it  rushes  onward, 
though  at  times  unseen,  till  it  emerges  with  irrepressible  power,  a  mighty 
river  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  before  its  waters  finally  mingle  witli 
the  vast  ocean,  to  which  it  furnishes  an  unmistakable  accession  of  strength, 
far  away  in  its  briny  floods. 

Such  a  stream,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  is  the  family  of  Israeli 
which,  never  very  numerous,  is  still  one  of  the  weakest  of  mankind, 
if  importance  is  to  be  considered  as  ascribable  only  to  millions  and 
material  power.  It  was  in  Chaldea,  the  ancient  seat  of  learning  and 
early  civilization,  that  one  man,  rising  above  the  superstitions  of  his 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives,  rejected  the  idols,  the  works  of  human 
hands,  and  proclaimed  aloud  his  belief  and  trust  in  One.  eternal  and  in" 
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visible  God,  whom  he  designated  and  adored  as  the  Possessor  of  Heaven 
and  earth,  comprehending,  under  the  last  term,  the  globe  on  which  we 
live,  and  by  the  other,  the  whole  structure  of  the  universe,  in  comparison, 
with  which  our  earth  is  but  like  an  atom,  that  dances  before  our  eyes,  in 
the  bright  sunbeams  of  a  glorious  summer's  day.  Their  customs,  man- 
ners, habits  and  religion,  are  surely  worthy  of  an  inquiry,  and  deserving 
the  serious  consideration  of  every  one  feeling  an  interest  in  that  people, 
from  which  were  the  chief  sources  of  revelation — or  in  other  words,  of 
whom  the  prophets  and  our  blessed  Redeemer  was  born. 

The  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the  present  Jews,  are  not  all  of 
equal  authority,  neither  are  they  observed  by  all  the  Jews  alike,  for 
which  reason  the  ceremonies  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first 
includes  the  injunctions  of  the  written  law,  viz.:  those  contained  in  the 
five  books  of  Moses.  These  injunctions  consist  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  affirmatives,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  negatives, 
which,  in  all,  amount  to  six  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  are  called 
Mezvoth  Hatorah  (commandments  of  the  law.)  These  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  commandments  are  contained,  as  they  conceive,  in  the  Hebrew 
word  Torah,  which  signifies  the  law.  The  letters  in  this  word,  if  con- 
sidered as  numbers,  make  up  six  hnndred  and  eleven ;  the  better  to 
account  for  the  two  remaining  precepts,  they  insist  that  God  himself 
gave  the  first,  which  relates  to  his  unity,  and  to  the  prohibition  of 
paying  divine  adoration  to  any  images  or  state. 

The  most  learned  of  the  Kabbis  are  of  opinion  that  the  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  affirmatives,  answer  to  the  same  numbey  of 
members  which  are  found  in  the  human  body  ;  and,  forasmuch  as  it  is 
written  in  Ecclesiastes,  That  to  keep  God's  commandments  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man,"  they  add,  that  all  the  members  of  a  man  are  supported  and 
maintained  by  these  commandments- — as  if  each  limb  answered  some 
particular  one  ;  and,  as  for  the  three  liundred  and  sixty-five  negatives, 
the  Rabbis  imagine  that  they  denote  tlie  days  of  a  year. 

The  second  class  relates  to  the  oral  law,  or  that  which  was  delivered 
by  word  of  mouth —  and  this  denomination  is  given  to  those  comments 
or  annotations  which  the  Rabbis  and  Doctors  have  made  in  their  days  ' 
upon  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  an  infinite  variety  of  ordinances  and  laws, 
which  they  call  Mezwath  Rahanin  (commandments  of  the  Rabbis)  and 
which  were  collected  into  one  large  volume,  called  the  Talmud. 

The  third  class  includes  such  things  as  custom  has  given  a  sanction 
to,  in  different  times  and  places,  or  which  have  been  but  lately  intro- 
duced, and,  therefore,  they  call  tliem  Minlmgim,  or  customs.     Of  these 
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thi-ee  classes,  then,  tlie  lirst  and  second,  wliicli  comprise  the  written  law 
by  Moses,  and  the  oral  law,  transmitted  from  their  Rabbis  by  tradition, 
are  received  by  all  the  Jews  in  general,  wherever  scattered  and 
-<lispei-sed,  without  any  considerable  variation  among  them  in  that 
respect,  as  appears  from  the  Talmud.  But,  as  for  the  third,  which  has 
relation  to  their  customs  only,  they  differ  very  much  from  one 
another,  because,  the  Jews,  dispersed  into  divers  parts  of  the  world, 
have  fallen  into  the  manners  of  those  countries.  They  differ  from  each 
other,  then,  in  the  third  class  only^  and  principally  the  Eastern,  German 
and  Italian  Jews.  In  the  Eastern,  we  may  comprise  those  of  Greece 
and  Barbary.  Under  the  name  of  German  Jews,  we  may  include  those 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  others.  The  Jews  in 
America  are  divided  into  four  classes,  viz.:  English,  Germans,  Poles 
;ind  Spanish.  These,  therefore,  also  differ  very  much  from  one  another 
in  their  customs  and  religious  ceremonies. 

There  is  a  certain  sect  of  Jews,  who  call  themselves  Carains,  or 
Cai-aits,  a  word  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Jfikra,  which  signifies 
The  pure  text  of  the  Bible,"  for  they  rely  wholly  on  the  Pentateuch, 
{aid  practice  it  in  its  literal  sense,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Rabbis.  The  Caraits  are  looked  upon  by  the  other  Jews 
as  heretics,  notwithstanding  they  observe  the  Law  of  Moses. 

There  are  some  of  this  sect  at  the  present  day  in  Constantinople, 
Cario,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  There  they  live  according  to  their 
own  manner ;  they  have  their  ovni  synagogues,  and  observe  such  cere- 
monies and  customs  as  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  insist  that  they  only  are  the  true  Jew^s  and  observers  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  Such  Jews  as  deviate  from  their  persuasion,  they  call 
Rahbanim,  or  disciples  of  the  Rabbis  ;  but  the  latter  have  a  natural 
aversion  to  the  Cariats,  and  will  make  no  alliances,  nor  have  any  conver- 
sation with  them;  they  call  them  Ma/inzerim,  or  bastards,  because  they 
keep  none  of  the  precepts  of  the  Rabbis ;  but  their  theology  is  in  no 
way  different  from  that  of  the  other  Jews,  except,  perhaps,  in  its  being 
more  pure,  and  less  superstitious,  for  they  pay  no  regard  to  the  explica- 
cations  of  the  Cabalists  or  their  allegories,  which  in  reality,  have  no 
foundation.  They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  future 
state — their  basis  on  this  poiiit  being,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own 
image."  The  spirit  of  man,  they  say,  owes  its  rise  and  its  origin  to  things 
above,  and  his  body  to  those  below,  for,  they  add,  their  soul  is  of  an 
Angelic  nature,  and  immediately  after  the  creation,  the  future  state  was 
made  for  the  soul  of  man. 
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Among  our  modern  Jews,  there  are  but  comparatively  few  who  are- 
able  to  discourse  in  the  Holy  Tongue,  or,  as  they  call  it,  LasJmn  Hahodesh; 
they  are  as  much  at  a  loss  with  respect  to  the  Chaldaic-or  the  Targum, 
although  they  spoke  these  languages  whilst  they  enjoyed  their  privileges, 
and  were  in  their  own  country.  Thus,  the  Jews  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
talk  Italian,  Dutch  and  German ;  those  of  the  East  and  Barbary,  Turk- 
ish and  the  Moscow  tongues  ;  they  made  these  foreign  languages  so 
absolutely  their  own,  that  many  of  those  Jews,  who  went  from  Russia 
to  Poland  and  Hungary,  carried  the  languages  with  them  into  those 
countries,  and  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity.  Those,  also,  who 
were  forced  out  of  Spain,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  East,  also  carried 
their  language  with  them  into  those  parts.  The  Jews,  however,  mingle 
many  corrupt  Hebrew  words  in  their  every-day  conversation.  But  few 
of  them,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  understand  the  Scriptures 
•  thoroughly,  much  less  (except  some  of  their  Rabbis)  can  they  converse 
freely  in  the  Holy  Tongue. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  the 
second  Temple,  Rabbi  Judah,  who  at  that  time  was  called  Rabenuh 
Hakadosh,  or,  our  holy  master — on  account  of  his  exemplary  life  and 
uncommon  virtues — this  Rabbi,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  a 
favorite  of  the  Em])eror  Antonius  Pius,  taking  notice  that  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  made  them  negligent,  and  forgetful  of  the  oral  law,  took 
therefore,  and  wrote  down  the  ordinances  and  traditions  of  all  the  Rabbis 
up  to  his  time.  This  compendium  of  his,  which  is  called  Mishna,  is 
divided  into  six  parts.  The  first  treats  of  agriculture  and  seeds — the 
second  of  festivals — the  third,  of  marriages,  and  everything  relating  to 
women — the  fourth,  of  fables  and  disputes — the  fifth,  of  sacrifices-  -and 
the  sixth,  of  things  clean  and  unclean.  Bug  this  book  created  abundance 
of  disputes,  which,  as  they  daily  increased,  obliged  two  Rabbis  of  Babylon, 
one  named  Ravina,  and  the  other  Ravasha,  to  collect  all  the  interpreta- 
tions, controversies,  and  additions  which  had  been  written  down  in  the 
Mishna,  together  with  a  supplement  of  short  histories,  maxims  and 
memorable  sayings,  and  place  them  together,  out  of  which  they  then 
composed  the  book  called  the  Talmud.  It  is  divided  into  sixty  parts  ; 
and  vipon  this  book  the  Jews  lay  a  great  stress,  some  of  them  even  con- 
sider it  equal  to  the  five  books  of  Moses. 

'  Orthodox  Jews  are  great  believers  in  dreams,  so  much  so,  that  if 
any  of  them  are  made  uneasy  by  a  frightful  dream,  particularly  when 
relating  to  those  kinds  explained  by  Rabbis,  they  fast  all  the  next  day, 
that  is,  abstain  from  both  eating  and  drinking;  and,  in  short,  nothing 
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but  a  tlream  can  place  a  Jew  under  obligations  to  fast  on  tlieir  Sabbath 
day,  or  any  other  festival.  On  the  e^'ening  following  the  fast,  the 
pei-son  who  has  dreamed,  and  fasted  accordingly,  sends  lor  three  of  his 
friends  before  he  presumes  to  eat,  to  whom  he  says  seven  times,  "  May 
my  dream  be  fortunate,"  to  which  they  answer  each  time  "Amen,  God 
gi*ant  it  so."  After  this  ceremony,  they  add  some  passages  of  the 
Prophets,  and  then,  that  the  dreamer  himself  may  have  some  omen, 
they  repeat  to  him  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes,  "  Go  thy  way,  eat  thy 
bread  with  joy,"  after  which  he  who  had  fasted  sits  down  to  his  supper. 

Every  JeAv  is  obliged,  both  by  their  written  and  oral  law,  to  be 
true  to  his  word  ;  not  to  over-reach  or  defraud  any  person  whatever — 
Jew  or  Gentile ;  and,  iu  all  their  dealings,  to  comply  with  the  rules  of 
commerce,  presciibed  in  several  places  in  Scripture,  particularly  in  the 
19tli  chapter  of  Leviticiis,  from  the  33rd  Averse  to  tJie  end. 

They  make  use  of  difierent  sets  of  utensils,  both  for  kitchen  and 
table  use,  for  some  of  them  are  appropriated  to  meat  only,  others  for 
milk,  b\it  never  mixed,  for,  when  they  eat  meat,  they  must  wait  six  full 
hours  before  tasting  either  milk  or  butter.  They  have,  also,  particular 
dishes,  cfec,  set  apart  for  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.  When  they  pur- 
chase such  vessels  as  are  made  use  of  in  the  kitchen,  they  are  immedi- 
ately taken  and  })lnnged  into  the  i-iver.  or  into  any  large  quantity  of 
water,  before  made  use  of 

The  Jews  are  not  permitted  to  taste  the  liesli  of  any  four-footed 
beast,  imless  its  hoof  is  parted,  and  chews  it  cud.  They  never  eat 
rabbits  or  swine,  neither  do  they  eat  those  fish  that  have  no  scales,  nor 
birds  of  prey,  or  reptiles.  Yv  hatever  they  eat  must  be  dressed  l)y  Jews, 
and  even  the  utensils  must  belong  to  their  own  people,  for  fear  of  their 
pollution  by  any  forbidden  meats  ;  some  of  the  Jews  are  so  scrupulous, 
as  not  to  make  use  of  another  man's  knife. 

Neither  are  they  permitted  to  eat  the  fat  of  beef,  la.mb  or  kid,  nor 
the  hind-quarter  of  any  animal,  because  very  few  are  able  to  draw  out 
the  A'eins  and  sinews  in  a  proper  manner.  They  never  eat  the  blood  of 
a  four-footed  beast,  or  of  a  bird,  not  even  an  egg,  if  it  contains  the  least 
drop  of  blood. 

The  person  who  is  appointed  to  siay  any  beasts  for  the  use  of  the 
Jews,  must  be  a  pious  and  religious  man.  He  must  study  that  profes- 
sion for  a  certain  time,  and  undergo  an  examination  by  the  chief  Rabbi. 
This  office  is  generally  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  minister. 
Only  in  large  congi-egations,  where  tliey  are  able  to  support  well,  do  they 
engage  one  to  teach  and  preach,  and  another  to  read  tlxe  prayers  and 
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prepare  their  meat ;  but  here,  in  America,  it  is  necessary  for  most 
ministers,  or  the  so-called  Rabbis,  to  perform  this  ofEce  for  their  congre- 
gations. There  are  several  particulars  to  be  observed  on  this  occasion. 
The  knife  must  be  very  sharp,  and  without  any  notches — the  throat  of 
the  animal  must  be  cut  at  once,  and  the  blood  must  flow  out  as  fast  as 
possible,  without  any  interruption.  When  fowl  are  killed,  their  blood 
must  be  immediately  covered  with  ashes.  They  must  not  kill  a  cow  and 
her  calf  on  the  same  day  ;  neither  dare  they  eat  it.  If  any  such  beast 
or  bird  as  they  are  permitted  to  eat,  happens  to  die  of  itself,  or  if  killed 
in  any  other  manner  than  the  above,  they  must  not  taste  it.  They  are 
also  obliged  to  leave  their  meat  remain  in  salt  for  an  hour  before  using 
it,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  come  out  thoroughly.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  eat,  at  the  same  time,  meal  of  both  meat  and  milk,  or  cheese, 
because  it  is  Avritten,  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk." 

According  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Rabbis,  the  J ews  are 
forbidden  to  drink  any  wine  that  has  been  made,  tasted,  or  even 
touched,  by  any  one  beside  their  own  people.  The  Russian,  as  well  as 
German  Jews,  are  very  scrupulous  on  this  point.  Before  the  Jews  sit 
down  to  eat  at  table,  they  must  first  wash  their  hands  as  clean  as 
possible.  The  Rabbis  and  ancient  Jews  were  very  particular  about 
this,  as  well  as  about  washing  their  hands  when  they  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  soon  as  they  are  seated  at  table,  they  repeat  the  twenty-third 
Plalm,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  Avant,"  &c.,  after  which 
the  master  of  the  family  takes  a  loaf  of  bread,  blesses,  breaks  it,  and 
gives  a  piece  of  the  size  of  an  olive  to  each  member  of  his  household. 
After  this  ceremony,  they  may  eat  as  much  as  they  please.  They  are 
also  obliged  to  say  grace  before  drinking  water. 

Every  Jew  is  obliged  to  fasten  to  every  door  through  which  he  daily 
passes,  a  Mesusa,  or  piece  of  parchment,  having  the  words  "  Hear  0  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  God,"  etc.,  written  on  it,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
piece  of  tin.  The  portion  of  Scripture  written  on  the  parchment  is  to  be 
found  inDeut.  vi.  4,  10  and  xi.  13,  22.  He  is  also  obliged,  during  the 
time  of  his  morning  devotions,  to  put  on  Tephilin,  commonly  called 
frontlets  or  phylacteries.""    Both  of  these  last  mentioned  ceremonies 


Two  Phylacteries,  one  on  the  head,  the  ether  on  the  left  arm.  In  the  one  that 
goes  on  the  head,  the  following  tour  passage?,  oa  four  different  pieces  of  parchment, 
are  written  viz.  :— 1.  Exod.  xiii.  1,  11.  2.  Excd.  xiii.  11,  17.  3.  Deut.  vi.  4,  10, 
4.  Deut.  xi.  3,  22.  In  the  one  that  is  on  the  arm,  there  is  hut  one  piece  of  parch- 
ment, and  all  the  former-mentioned  passages  are  written  on  it. 
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were  instituted  by  the  Kabbis,  and  founded  upon  the  words  in  Deut.  vi. 
8,  9  :  "  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  tliey 
shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  jjosts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates."  St.  Jerome  speaks  of 
these  pliylacteries  almost  in  terms  of  contempt ;  for  in  his  exposition  on 
the  words  of  the  Gospel,  where  the  phylacteries  are  mentioned,  he  says. 
The  Pharisees,  by  a  false  construction  of  this  passage,  wrote  the  ten 
commandments  of  Moses  on  parchment,  which  they  rolled  up  and  tied 
on  their  forehead,  making  a  kind  of  crown  round  their  heads,  that  they 
might  have  them  always  before  their  eyes."  The  Caraite  Jews  liaye 
nothing  to  do  with  these  ceremonies,  for  they  belieye  it  is  only  a  figura- 
tive mode  of  expression,  and  that  when  God  directed  the  Jews  to  write 
them  do^^^l  upon  the  jDOsts  of  their  houses,  it  was  only  with  the  intention 
that  they  should  have  theii*  minds  continually  upon  them. 

When  the  Jews  pray,  they  are  always  covered  with  a  TaliUi,  or  large 
white  shawl.  Their  head  must  also  be  covered,  and  according  to  their 
Eabbis,  if  a  Jew  eats  or  drinks  anything,  walks  or  even  sits  down,  with 
an  uncovered  head,  the  same  is  considered  as  sacrilege  among  them  ;  and 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  non-Jew.  He  is  obliged  to  wear  a  little  gar- 
ment, having  fringes  at  its  four  corners.  This  he  must  wear  continually, 
yes,  and  without  wliicli  he  is  not  even  permitted  to  walk  four  yards. 

A  woman  is  exempt  from  all  these  customs.  She  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  refrain  from  all  which  men  are  enjoined  to  refrain,  but  tlie  E,abbis 
have  agreed  that  no  woman  should  be  forced  to  observe  such  ceremonies 
or  customs,  as  require  any  length  of  time  for  their  performances,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  three  following  precepts  :  First, — To  observe  the 
law  of  purification.  Second, — After  kneading  lier  bread,  to  make  a 
small  cake  of  part  of  the  same  and  throw  it  into  the  fire  ;  and  Third, — 
To  light  the  lamp  every  Friday  evening,  in  preparation  for  their  Sabbatli 
Eve.  There  are,  however,  some  amongst  them  who  are  even  more  zeal- 
ous and  warm-hearted  in  their  religious  devotions  than  their  husbands, 
who  not  only  care  to  1;rain  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
but  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  reclaim  their  husbands  from  a  vicious 
course  of  life.  A  lad  who  is  a  day  and  thirteen  years  old,  is  henceforth 
looked  upon  as  a  man,  and  is  obliged  to  observe  all  the  commandments 
of  the  Law,  for  which  reason  lie  is  called  Barmitzvah,"  which  signifies 
"  A  son  under  the  commandments."  As  to  girls,  they  are  considered 
women  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  a-half.  Jewisli  children  feel  them- 
selves strictly  •  bound  to  honor  and  implicitly  obey  their  parents,  for 
their  Habbis  early  expound  to  them  the  command,     Honour  tliy  father 
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and  tliy  mother,"  &c.,  and  their  obligations  to  their  parents  while  alive.. 
They  have  also  duties  to  fulfil  to  their  deceased  parents,  but  we  shall 
treat  more  fully  on  this  subject  hereafter. 

The  Jews  have  thirteen  fundamental  articles  of  belief,  which  they 
term  their  creed,  and  are  as  follows  : 

1st.  That  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Creator  and  first  principle  of  all 
things,  who  is  self-sufficient  and  independent,  and  without  whom  no- 
created  being  can  subsist. 

2nd.  That  God  is  one  and  indivisible,  but  of  a  unity  peculiar  to 
Himself  alone. 

Srd.  That  God  is  an  incorporal  being,  having  no  bodily  quality  of 
any  kind  whatever,  and  cannot  be  imagined. 

4th.  That  God  is  eternal,  and  that  all  beings,  except  Himself,  had 
once  a  beginning. 

5th.  That  none  other  but  God  is  the  object  of  divine  adoration,  and 
that  no  created  being  ought  to  be  worshipped  as  a  mediator  or  inter- 
cessor. 

6th.  That  there  have  been,  and  may  still  be,  prophets  duly  qualified 
to  receive  the  inspirations  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

7 th.  That  Moses  was  a  prophet,  superior  to  all  other  prophets,  and 
that  God  Almighty  honoiired  him  with  a  peculiar  gift  of  prophecy, 
■which  was  never  granted  to  any  othei*. 

8th.  That  the  law  which  was  left  them  by  Moses,  was  the  pure  dic- 
tation of  God  Himself,  and  that  nothing  contained  therein  related  in 
the  least  to  Moses,  consequently  the  explications  of  those  command- 
ments, which  were  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition,  came  directly 
from  the  mouth  of  God,  who  delivered  it  to  Moses. 

9th.  That  this  law  is  unchangeable,  that  nothing  can  either  be 
added  to  or  taken  from  it. 

10th.  That  God  knows  and  governs  all  the  actions  of  mankind. 

11th,  That  God  rewards  those  who  strictly  observe  His  lav.^,  and 
severely  punishes  those  who  are  guilty  of  its  least  violation ;  that  eternal 
life  is  the  best  and  greatest  reward,  and  damnation  of  the  soul  the  most 
severe  punishment. 

1 2th.  That  a  Messiah  should  come,  more  deserving  than  all  the 
kings  tliat  have  ever  lived  ;  and  that,  although  He  (the  Messiah)  delays 
His  coming,  no  one  ought  on  that  account  to  question  the  truth  of  it,  or 
set  an  appointed  time  for  it,  much  less  produce  Scripture  in  proof  of  the 
time  of  His  coming. 

13th.  That  God  shall  raise  the  dead  at  an  appointed  time. 
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These  thirteen  articles  "svere  iustitutecl  by  Maimonides,  a  distin 
Squished  Doctor  of  the  thirteentli  century. 

When  a  stranger  has  any  inclination  to  become  a  Jew,  three  Rabbis, 
or  others  of  authority  and  reputation,  are  obliged  to  examine  him  very 
strictly,  and,  if  possible,  find  out  the  true  cause  and  motive  of  his 
resolution.  If  they  observe  that  it  be  for  his  own  interest,  and  not 
religion,  that  he  has  resolved  to  become  a  Jew,  he  is  at  once  discharged, 
representing  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  law — 
that  its  followers  are  at  present  in  an  abject  and  deplorable  condition — 
and  that  it  would  be  more  to  his  advantage  to  continue  as  a  member  of 
his  former  cliurcli.  If,  however,  after  this  exhortation,  the  man  still 
requests  to  be  admitted  among  them,  they  circumcise  him,  and,  when  he 
is  healed,  wash  and  sprinkle  his  body  in  the  presence  of  the  Rabbis  who 
first  examined  him.  After  the  performance  of  this  ceremony,  he  is 
looked  upon  by  them  as  one  of  themselves,  viz., — a  Jew. 

As  to  their  theology,  the  ancient  Jews  have  generally  had  recourse 
to  fables  and  illusions,  with  which  they  so  embellished  their  books,  that 
there  is  even  to  be  found  in  some  of  them  a  sort  of  mythology,  not 
clifiering  widely  from  that  of  the  pagans.  Some  of  them  applied  them- 
selves to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  Ayhich  they  blended  with  their  own 
idle  chimeras,  from  whence  their  cabalistic  learning  proceeded. 

The  several  ways  of  expression  which  frequently  occur  in  their  old 
allegorical  writings,  are  much  the  same  as  those  made  use  of  by  the 
Christians  in  explaining  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 

Their  cabala  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  speculative  and  the 
practical.  They  make  use  of  the  latter  in  the  operation  of  their  imagi- 
nary miracles,  which  they  profess  to  accomplish  by  the  pronunciation 
of  some  particular  names  of  God  and  of  angels,  or  some  verses  of  the 
Psalmist  most  applicable  to  their  purpose.  The  Jews,  particularly  those 
of  Russia  and  Poland,  are,  in  this  respect,  so  superstitious,  that,  in  case 
one  of  them  is  accidentally  condemned  to  death,  or  put  in  prison,  he 
immediately  has  recourse  to  his  practical  cabala  to  effect  his  escape. 
But  we  do  not  find  it  to  have  proved  of  any  advantage  to  them ;  yet 
their  historical  books  contain  accounts  of  miracles  performed  by  cabal- 
istic means.  And,  although  this  practical  cabala  is  very  erroneous,  yet 
those  who  profess  the  art,  boldly  assert  that  they  have  frequently  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  it,  taking  delight  and  pleasure  in  deluding  those 
who  are  inclined  to  believe  them.  They  also  pretend,  through  this 
agency  which  they  have  in  their  books,  to  cure  sick  persons,  by  writing 
down  mysterious  words  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  is  afterwards  burned. 
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and  the  aslies  thereof  given  in  a  glass  of  water  to  the  sick,  who  is  then,, 
as  they  declare,  healed.  The  speculative  cabala  relates  to  the  influence 
of  the  stars,  the  magic  power  of  their  characters,  and  many  other  things 
of  a  like  nature,  which  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  extravagant 
whims  of  the  cabalistic  doctors.  The  idle  results  of  magic,  which  we 
find  in  Agrippa,  and  some  others,  are  generally  extracted  from  the  Jewish 
cabala,  to  which  other  fabulous  amusements  have  been  added. 

The  Jews  believe  that  there  is  a  paradise,  which  they  call  Gan  Eden, 
signifying  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  that  such  souls  as  are  in  that  happy 
state  enjoy  the  beautiful  vision.  As  for  hell,  they  imagine  that  the  souls 
of  such  as  are  wicked  are  burned  there  in  raging  flames,  and  also  endure 
other  torments ;  that  some  of  them  have  no  hopes  of  mercy,  and  suffer 
those  pains  forever,  whilst  others  are  only  doomed  to  remain  there  for  a 
certain  period.  Such  Jews  that  have  not  offended  against  the  command- 
ments of  the  Rabbis,  are,  they  believe,  discharged  from  purgatory,  within 
the  space  of  a  year,  and  these,  they  imagine,  make  up  the  greatest  num- 
ber. Some  Jews  are  of  the  opinion  that  souls  transmigrate  from  one 
body  to  that  of  another,  which  they  call  Gilgal,  and  produce  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  extracted  principally  from  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  for 
the  confirmation  of  it.  We  shall  mention  two  of  these  passages.  The 
first  is  the  15tli  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  reads  as 
follows,  "  I  considered  all  the  living  which  walk  under  the  sun  with  the 
second  child  that  shall  stand  up  in  his  stead."  The  second  passage  is  the 
14th  verse  of  the  14th  chapter  of  Job,  which  runs  thus,  "  If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again  1  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till 
my  change  come."  The  Jews  also  acknowledge  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  which  is  included  in  one  of  their  articles  of  belief  ;  that  ab  the  last 
day  God  would  pronounce  a  universal  judgment  upon  all  mankind,  both 
in  body  and  soul,  according  to  Daniel  xii.  2,  And  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  In  short,  the  Jews  believe 
in  a  paradise,  a  purgatory,  and  a  hell ;  and,  although  io  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  these  beliefs  by  any  formal  quotations  from  the  law  of  Moses, 
yet  no  one  presumes  to  deny  them. 

It  would  be  needless  to  make  any  reflections  here  upon  the  affinity 
that  exists  between  the  belief  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  Christians, 
relating  to  some  of  the  articles  already  mentioned ;  for,  doubtless,  the 
Christian  religion  took  its  rise  from  that  of  the  Jews,  which  must  be 
accounted  its  basis  and  foundation.    St.  Austin  says,     That  in  reality.. 
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they  are  but  one  and  the  same  religion  for  which  season,  also,  our 
blessed  Saviour  assures  us  that  he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  religion 
of  the  Jews,  but  to  complete  and  perfect  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Jews  have  no  other  form  of  confession  than  that  which  they 
make  to  God  himself  in  their  prayers  ;  they  most  commonly  have  one 
prayer,  composed  alphabetically,  Avhich  they  call  vidu,  or  confession. 
Mondays  and  Tlnirsdays  are  the  stated  days  set  apart  for  making  these 
solemn  confessions.  They  are  likewise  repeated  on  every  fast  day,  as  also 
in  private,  on  the  feast  of  expiation.  The  days  appointed  for  penance, 
commence  on  the  first  of  the  month,  EUnl,  (September),  and  are  held 
till  the  day  of  expiation.  Yet  all  times  are  equally  proper  for  those 
whose  minds  are  uneasy,  and  whose  consciences  accuse  them. 

Such  as  have  not  a  sufficient  capacity  to  discharge  this  duty  aright 
of  themselves,  consult  some  Rabbi,  and  beg  his  assistance,  or,  if  they  have 
learning  enough,  they  apply  themselves  to  books  written  upon  the 
subject  of  penance,  where  they  are  informed  what  penance  is  most  suited 
to  their  peculiar  sins — whether  abstinence  or  fasting,  or  scourging,  or 
benefaction  to  the  poor,  or  prayers  and  good  Avorks,  is  most  proper  to 
make  an  atonement  for  the  sins  they  have  from  time  to  time  committed. 

The  Jews  also  acknowledge  other  precepts  besides  those  contained  in 
the  law  of  Moses  and  in  the  Talmud,  wliich  they  call  the  injunction  of 
the  Ilachamlm,  (sages),  whom  the}''  indulged  with  the  same  liberty  of 
making  new  laws  or  statutes,  as  JNfoses  himself  had.  This  privilege, 
they  say,  is  founded  on  the  words  of  God  himself,  wdio  directed  them  to 
consult  the  Eiders  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  judges,  for  the  solution  of  such 
controversies,  or  debates,  as  migh.t  arise  from  the  lav/.  For  this  reason, 
the  Jev/s  imagine  that  they  are  under  as  great  obligations  to  obey  the 
ordinances  of  the  Rabbis,  as  the  commandments  of  the  Lav/.  And, 
though  these  constitutions  are  inferior  to  those  received  of  Moses,  yet 
they  pretend  that  these  Elders  were  under  the  immediate  infiuience  of 
God,  and,  consequently,  infalliable  in  their  decisions. 

The  whole  body  of  Jewish  tradition  is  comprised  in  that  collection, 
entitled,  the  Talmud.  Those  Rabbis  who  lived  immediately  after  the 
Talmud  was  written,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mechakrim,  or 
speculative  Rabbis. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  traditions  now  composed  in  the 
Talmud,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  are  very  ancient,  for  the  primi- 
tive fathers  of  the  Church  not  only  spoke  of  them  in  general,  but  also 
quoted  some  of  fchem  precisely  as  they  are  found  at  the  present  day  irt 
the  books  of  the  Jews.  For  our  better  satisfaction,  we  need  only  search 
the  writings  of  Origen,  St.  Epiphanius  and  St.  Jerome,  more  especially 
the  latter,  who  quotes  a  vast  number  of  them  in  liis  annotations,  chiefly 
on  the  Prophets.  The  Jews,  in  all  probability,  invented  most  of  these 
traditions,  when  they  had  no  settled  oracles  to  consult,  and  that,  soon 
after  their  return  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.  Their  E-abbis,  fond  o£ 
gaining  applause  by  their  new  interpretations  of  the  law,  and  hence 
arose  all  those  fables  and  idle  allegories  which  are  now  found  in  the 
books  of  the  Talmud.  The  followers  of  these  teachings,  especially  the 
Pharisees,  became,  a,t  last,  the  most  prevailing  sect  among  the  Jews. 

There  were,  however,  a  few  Rabbis  who  were  opposed  to  these  tra- 
ditions, and  were  impatient  to  see  such  a  number  of  idle  chimeras  stand 
in  competition  with  the  text  of  the  law.  These,  tlien,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbis,  were  designated  by  the  np.me  of  Caraites, 
a  sect  that  has  already  been  noticed. 

Although  the  Jews  pretend  that  their  traditions  would  never  have 
appeared  in  writing,  had  it  not  been  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  j; 
yet  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  could  have  avoided  it,  for  they  were 
so  numerous,  that  even  though  they  are  written,  yet  through  careless^ 
ness,  or  otherwise,  they  lost  some  of  their  principal  traditions  ;  among 
others,  those  relating  to  their  sacrifices,  for  they  are  perfect  strangers  to 
the  names  of  several  animals  their  law  prohibits  them  from  eating. 
Notwithstanding  their  ignorance,  they  still  take  the  liberty  to  assert, 
that  they  have  observed  the  Law  of  Moses  in  all  its  purity  and  perfection, 
as  he  received  it  from  the  mouth  of  God  upon  Mount  Sinai. 

We  would  here  just  mention  a  single  fact,  by  which  wdll  be  seen, 
that  the  Jews  were  not  able,  froui  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  their 
Second  Temple,  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses.  What  answer  can  they 
give,  or  what  excuse  have  they  to  offer,  for  not  going  thrice  every  year 
to  visit  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  great  feasts  of  Passover,  Pentecost, 
and  Tabernacles,  which  is  a  direct  commandment  in  their  law,  and  for 
which  negligence  no  excuse  can  be  made,  for  in  that  very  law  is  it  not 
written  :  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continue th  not  in  all  things  that  are 
written  in  the  books  of  the  law  to  do  them,"  and  still,  though  not  able  to 
keep  J udaism,  refuse  to  receive  Christ. 
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On  tlie  bii  tli  of  a  son,  tlie  fatlier  is  eoiigi-atiilated  by  all  Lis  relatives 
nm\  tVieuds,  in  tlie  following  manner,  Mazol  Tove,  2X0  ^iD  which 
signifies  good  luck,  or  *•  I  give  you  joy.'  The  Jews  write  the  names  of 
Adam  and  Eve  upon  small  slips  of  paper,  and  lay  them  in  each  corner 
of  the  mother's  bedroom,  or  nail  them  on  doors  and  windows. 

Some  write  the  words  Lilet  be  gone,"  who  was,  according  to 
Jewish  tales,  Adam's  tirst  wife  ;  but  being  disobedient,  and  an  eternal 
scold,  left  him  and  flew  up  into  the  air,  where  she  is  considered  as  a 
noctui-nal  fury,  and  an  enemy  to  new-boi-n  babes.  But  most  of  them 
Avrite  down  the  hundred  and  twenty-tirst  Psalm,  with  the  name 
Shadai,  Almighty,"  and  the  names  of  the  patriarchs,  and  three 

guardian  angels,  as  a  charm  to  secui'e  the  child  from  all  hurt,  or  any 
impious  incantations.  They  are  in  no  wise  enjoined  or  obliged  to  observe 
these  ceremonies  ;  yet  tliis  is  only  the  eftect  of  their  superstition,  and  a 
tender  l*egard  for  the  infant's  welfare.  The  father  is  under  an  indespen- 
sable  obligation  to  have  his  son  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  command  which  runs  thus  :  He  that  is  eight  days  old  shall 
be  circumcised  among  you,  every  manchild  in  your  generation."  But  in 
case  the  child  be  sick,  or  infirm,  the  rite  may  be  deferred  until  he  is 
pei-fectly  recovered.  The  night  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  circum- 
cision of  the  child,  is  called  the  w^atch  night,"  because  the  whole  family 
.sit  up  to  take  care  of  the  infant,  for  they  imagine  that  on  this  particular 
night,  the  child  is  in  danger,  to  be  snatched  away  by  one  of  those  noc- 
turnal furies  ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  places  in  Germany,  the  Jews  are  so 
superstitious  on  this  point,  that  they  place  the  knife,  with  which  the 
child  is  to  be  circumcised,  under  his  head  ;  believing  that  the  knife  pos- 
sesses the  power  over  such  incantations.  They?  choose  a  godfather  to 
stand  by  the  child  at  the  time  of  its  circumcision,  and  a  godmother  to 
carry  it  to  the  synagogue  and  back  home. 

Every  Jew  is  allowed  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  circumcision, 
provided  he  understand  the  operation.  One  who  understands  this  art 
thoroughly,  is  looked  upon  amongst  the  Jews  as  an  ingenious  and  valu- 
able man,  and  often  the  infant's  father  performs  the  operation  himself. 

The  chair  upon  which  the  child  is  placed  on  that  occasion,  is  called 
"The  chair  of  the  j^i'ophet  Elijah,"  whom  they  imagine  to  be  present, 
though  invisible. 

The  articles  which  are  used,  are,  a  razor  or  knife,  which  is  made  for 
the  purpose,  a  kind  of  powder,  a  small  piece  of  linen  and  some  oil.  The 
child  is  usually  well  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 
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The  operator,  before  he  commences  the  operation,  pronounces  a 
blessing  in  the  following  terms :  "  Blessed  be  Thy  name,  0  Lord,  who 
liast  instituted  for  us  the  circumcision."  After  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted, he  takes  a  cup  of  wine  and  repeats  a  benediction  for  the  child, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  him  a  name  of  which  his  father  best  approves^ 
On  the  same  day  as  the  child  is  circumcised,  the  father  of  it  entertains 
Ms  relations  and  friends  in  as  handsome  a  manner  as  his  circumstances 
will  allow.  After  the  entertainment  benedictions  and  prayers  are  added 
for  the  infant,  and  they  beg  of  God  to  bless  him  with  health  and  pros- 
perity, and  give  him  grace  to  live  in  the  fiiith  and  fear  of  God.  Some 
of  the  Jews  spend  such  days  in  playing  cards,  and  other  like  amusements. 

Every  one  who  performs  the  operation  of  circumcision,  has  a  memo- 
randum book  into  which  he  chroLicles  the  names  of  those  he  has  cir- 
cumcised. This  book  is  placed  in  his  coffin  with  him  when  he  is  buried, 
for  they  imagine  that  if  the  number  in  their  memorandum  book 
corresponds  to  the  numbers  contained  in  their  own  name,  they  are- 
discharged  from  purgatory.  For  instance,  if  the  name  of  the  circum- 
ciser  is  David,  v/hich  name  is  equal  to  14,  and  if  he  have  circumcised 
14  children,  he  feels  certain  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  glories  of  heaven^ 

There  are  no  ceremonies  when  the  new-born  child  is  a  girl,  except- 
ing that  as  soon  as  the  mother  is  fully  recovered,  the  father  informs  the 
Kabbi,  and  he  repeats  a  short  blessing  for  the  child  and  the  mother,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Rabbi  gives  the  child  a  name,  such  as  her  father- 
has  designated.  If  a  male  child  should  happen  to  die  uncircumcised, 
they  circumcise  him  before  he  is  buried. 

If  the  first-born  child  be  a  boy,  it  is  customary,  as  soon  as  he  be  30 
days  old,  to  send  for  one  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  whom  they  call  a 
priest,  and  unto  whom  all  the  first-born,  if  they  are  males,  belong,  ta 
redeem;  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  injunction:  ''Sanctify  unto  me  alL 
the  first-born,  all  the  first-born  of  man  amongst  thy  children  shalt  thou 
redeem."  This  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  the 
appointed,  so-called  priest,  several  friends  and  relations,  being  assembled 
in  the  house,  the  father  brings  a  considerable  sum  of  gold  and  silver  in 
one  dish  or  basin,  and  the  child  in  another,  to  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  who,  turning  to  the  mother,  says  with  a  loud  voice, 
''''  Madam,  is  this  boy  yours  % "  to  which  she  replies  "  Yes."  "  Had  you 
no  child  before  this,  either  male  or  female? "  To  this  she  replies  "No.'^ 
Then  adds  the  priest,  "  The  child  being  your  f^rst-born,  it  is  my  right 
and  property."  Turning  to  the  father,  he  says,  "  If  you  are  inclined  to 
hiave  this  child  again  you  must  redeem  it."    "  This  gold  and  silver," 
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replies  tlie  father,  was  brought  for  tliat  purpose."  The  priest  then 
turning  towards  tlie  assembly,  says  loudly,  Tins  child  is  a  first-born, 
and  is  my  property  according  as  it  is  written,  Numb,  xyiii.  16,  '  And 
those  that  are  to  be  redeemed  shalt  thou  redeem  for  the  money  of  liye 
shekels,'  instead  of  which  I  content  ni3'self  wdtli  this,"  taking  one  or 
two  of  the  golden  or  silyer  pieces,  and  returns  the  child  to  his  parents. 
This  day  is  also  one  of  gi-eat  joy  among  them. 

In  case  the  father  or  mother  are  descendants  of  priests  or  Levites, 
tliej  are  not  obliged  to  redeem  their  first-born. 

This  obseryance  is  called  pHi  "  Pidyon  Haben." 

We  should  here  mention,  that  these  so-called  Priests,  who  claim  to 
be  descendants  of  Aaron,  are  honoured  by  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  and  are 
permitted  on  their  festiyal  days  to  repeat  the  benediction  of  Aaron  in 
their  synagogues.  But,  since  the  genealogy  of  the  Jews  was  lost,  from 
the  time  of  our  blessed  Sayiour,  no  Jew  in  our  days  can  particularize  or 
discriminate  his  tribe  ;  and,  consequently,  those  assuming  such  titles  are 
much  mistaken  as  to  their  rights  to  them.  Many  haye  called  themselyes 
descendants  of  Aaron  who  emigrated  to  a  strange  country,  but  haye 
cften  afterwards  proyed  themselyes  to  be  imposters. 

The  first  Scripture  lesson  taught  to  a  child*,  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to 
speak,  and  which  every  father  and  mother  in  Israel  tries  to  engrave 
upon  the  heai-ts  of  their  children,  is  as  follows  :  "  Hear,  O  Israel  : 
The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  :  and  tliou  shalt  loye  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might." 
Dent,  vi.,  4,  5.  At  the  same  time,  the  child  is  taught  the  ceremony  of 
the  Fringes.  This  consists  in  putting  upon  it  a  little  garment  haying- 
four  fringes,  one  at  each  corner,  which,  from  thenceforth,  he  must  wear 
continually  ;  and,  as  often  as  he  repeats  the  aboye  mentioned  prayer,  he 
must  kiss  these  fringes.  According  to  the  Pabbis,  the  father  of  the 
child  is  held  responsible  for  it  in  all  matters  till  it  reaches  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and,  when  the  boy  attains  that  age,  he  becomes  a  Bar-viitzvah,. 
After  this  all  responsibility  is  taken  away  from  his  parents,  and  he 
becomes  responsible  for  himself.  Prom  this  time  forth  the  boy  is 
obligedf  to  w^ear  philacteries  during  the  time  of  morning  prayer,  and 
make  use  of  the  ceremony  of  the  "  Fringes,"  on  which  occasion  he 
pronounces  the  following  blessing:  "Blessed  be  Thou,  Jehovah,  our 
God,  who  hast  sanctified  us  and  commanded  us  to  observe  the  ordinance- 
of  Fringes." 

*  Females  are  exempt  from  observing  the  ceremony  of  fringes  and  i)liilacteries. 
+  Sabbath  and  festival  days  excepted. 
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According  to  the  Talmud,  every  orthodox  J ew  is  under  obligations 
to  marry  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  he  who  remains  single  after  this 
time,  is  considered  as  living  in  the  actual  commission  of  sin.  According 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  a  Jew  is  permitted  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
chooses,  but,  at  the  present  day,  they  do  not  marry  more  than  one. 
They  are  allowed  to  marry  their  brother's  or  sister's  daughters,  or  their 
first  cousins,  but  a  J  ew  dare  not  marry  his  aunt.  He  may,  however,  in 
case  of  his  wife's  decease,  marry  her  sister.  A  widow,  or  a  woman 
divorced  from  her  husband,  cannot  marry  again  until  ninety  days  after 
the  death  of  the  one,  or  the  separation  of  the  other,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  known  whether  she  be  pregnant  or  no. 

If  a  man  die,  and  his  widow  have  still  an  unweaned  babe,  she 
cannot  marry  again  before  the  child  be  two  years  old. 

When  the  parents  of  an  intended  couple  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  money,  the  marriage  articles  are  signed  by  the 
future  husband  and  relatives  of  the  vafe,  after  which,  the  former  pays  a 
formal  visit  to  his  intended  biide,  and  are  solemnly  engaged  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  sometimes  even  for  two  years,  according  to  the  agreement 
made  between  the  parties.  During  this  time,  the  young  lover  pays 
frequent  visits  to  his  future  mistress,  and  uses  the  utmost  familiarity 
consistent  with  decency  in  her  com.pany. 

When  the  marriage  day  is  appointed,  which,  if  she  be  a  maiden,  is 
on  a  Wednesday  or  Friday  ;  or  if  a  widow,  on  a  Thursday.  It  is 
insisted  that  the  intended  couple  should  fast  on  the  day  of  the  marriage, 
until  the  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  them.  The  nuptial  solemnities  are 
performed  in  the  following  manner  :  The  young  husband  takes  a  gold 
ring,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Rabbi,  places  it  upon  the  third  finger  of 
his  bride,  and  says  :  "  Be  thou  sanctified  to  me  with  this  ring."  After 
which  the  Rabbis  reads  the  marriage  contract,  and  gives  them  the  bene- 
diction. During  this  solemn  ceremony,  the  young  husband  is  obliged  to 
keep  his  head  covered  with  a  silk  cap,  made  for  that  purpose,  and  pre- 
sented him  by  his  bride.  When  all  is  over,  there  is  sometimes  a  short 
address  delivered  to  those  present. 

If  a  husband  die,  and  leave  no  issue,  his  brother  (if  he  have  one 
living)  has  full  authority  over  the  widow,  and  may  either  marry  her 
himself,  or  permit  her  to  marry  again,  as  she  chooses.  This  custom  is 
founded  on  the  precept  contained  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  reads  as 
follows :  "If  brethren  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die,  and  have 
no  child,  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  unto  a  stranger  ; 
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her  Inisband's  brother  shall  go  in  unto  her,  and  take  her  to  him  to  be 
liis  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of  an  husband's  brother  unto  her," 

Modern  Jews,  howeA'er,  generally  allow  the. widows  their  own 
free  choice.  This  permission  is  called  S^^H  |**)Sn  ♦  oi'  the  "  Loosmg 
of  the  shoe,"  found  in  the  Law  of  Moses  :  "  Then  shall  his  brother's 
wife  come  unto  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe 
from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face,  and  shall  answer  and  say,  '  So 
shall  it  he  done  unto  that  man,  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's 
house.'  " 

This  ceremony  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  brother  of  the  deceased  husband,  in  the  presence  of 
Kabbis  and  witnesses,  puts  on  a  shoe  which  is  larger  than  his  usual  one, 
made  expresgly  for  the  purpose.  Then  the  widow  repeats  the  following 
verse,  My  husband's  brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto  his  brother  a 
name  in  Isi-ael,  he  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my  husband's  brother." 
The  brother-in-law  immediately  answers  the  following:  "I  like  not  to 
take  her,"  ujion  which  declaration  the  widow  looses  his  shoe  with  her 
thumbs  and  fourth  fingers,  and  throws  it  upon  the  ground  with  resent- 
ment and  disdain,  at  the  same  time  spitting  upon  him,  and  saying  in 
Hebrew,  "  So  shall  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his 
brother's  house,"  Avhich  sentence  she  repeats  three  times.  As  soon  as 
this  is  over,  the  Eabbi  infonns  her  that  she  is  now  at  perfect  liberty  to 
many  whom  she  pleases. 

A  husband  can  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife  for  the  least  cause 
whatever,  and  is  founded  on  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  "When  a  man  hath  taken  a 
wife,  and  manied^her,  and  it  comes  to  pass  that  she  find  no  favor  in  his 
eyes,  because  he  hath  found  some  uncleanness  in  her,  then  let  him  write 
her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of 
Ms  house," 

But  the  Rabbis  refuse  to  gi^'e  letters  of  divorcement,  unless  well- 
founded  reasons  are  given  for  the  act  of  separating.  The  form  of  the 
bill  of  divorce  given  to  the  wife  is  called  tD^  Gett,"  and  must  be 
written  upon  parchment  by  a  Jewish  notary,  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  of  their  learned  Eabbis  or  ministers.  It  must  contain  no  more 
than  tvv-elve  lines,  and  written  in  square  characters,  with  a  number  of 
other  trivial  punctilious.  M oreover,  neither  the  notary,  nor  the  Eabbis 
or  witnesses,  must  in  any  way  be  related  to  the  party  Avishing  to  be 
divorced.  This  is  the  purport  of  the  ])ills  of  divorce,  headed  with  the 
date  of  year,  month,  day,  and  name  of  place,  &c.:  "  T  .A.  B.,  do  volun- 
tary and  freely  divorce  thee,  and  put  thee  avTty,  and  discharge  thee, 
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C.  D.,  who  hast  formerly  been  my  wife,  and  I  do  hereby  give  thee  full 
find  free  permission  to  marry  whom  thou  pleasest."  There  are  ten 
persons  present  at  the  signing  of  the  bill,  besides  the  two  who  sign  it. 
After  this  the  ceremony  commences.  The  Rabbi  bids  the  woman  to 
hold  open  her  hands  in  order  that  she  may  receive  the  bill,  and  close 
them  tightly  again  not  to  drop  it,  for  if  it  happens,  that  in  her  confusion 
she  let  it  drop,  another  bill  has  to  be  written,  and  the  time  postponed. 
The  husband  then  gives  her  the  bill,  saying,  This  is  thy  divorce;  I  put 
thee  away  from  me,  and  give  thee  full  liberty  to  marry  whomsoever 
thou  wilt."  The  woman  takes  the  bill  and  delivers  it  to  the  Eabbi, 
who  reads  it  over  again,  and  then  she  is  divorced;  but  the  Habbi 
exhorts  her  not  to  marry  till  after  three  months  from  the  time  of 
divorcement. 

There  is  no  festival  day  for  which  Jews  have  such  a  veneration  as 
their  Sabbath-day'^ — that  is,  such  who  keep  strictly  to  their  religion,  for 
a  great  number  publicly  violate  this  day,  especially  in  America.  The 
ancient  Kabbis  reduced  all  those  things  which  God  had  forbidden  to  be 
done  on  the  Sabbath-day,  to  thirty-nine  articles,  whereof  each  had  its 
particular  circumstance  and  dependencies,  namely,  not  to  plow,  sow,  or 
reap,  to  bottle  or  tie  up,  to  wash,  or  bake,  or  card,  or  spin,  or  break 
anything  into  pieces,  or  build,  or  demolish,  or  beat  with  a  hammer,  or 
hunt,  or  fish,  or  ride  on  horseback,  or  write,  or  kindle,  or  extinguish,  or 
kill,  or  slay,  or  carry  anything  out  of  doors  into  the  street,  &c.,  &:c.,  (fee. 

They  are  strictly  forbidden  to  talk  of  Avorldly  affairs,  or  make  any 
bargains  with  respect  to  buying  and  selling.  An  orthodox  Jew  adheres 
to  this  very  firmly,  and  will  forbear  from  conversation  of  any  kind, 
except  it  be  of  a  religious  character.  'No  Jew  is  allowed  to  v/alk  over 
two  thousand  cubits  outside  of  any  city,  town,  or  village,  wheiein  he 
resides,  on  the  Sabbath-day;  neither  dare  they  touch  any  money  on  that 
day  ;  neither  are  they  permitted  to  play  on  any  musical  instrument. 
On  Sa,bbath-eve,  they  put  on  clean  linen,  wash  their  faces  and  bands,  take 
their  prayer-books,  and  go  to  their  synagogues.  It  is  necessary  to 
remark  here  that  no  orthdox  Jew  uses  a  razor  to  his  face  ;  but,  instead, 
either  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  sort  of  powder  boiled  together  Avith  lime, 
v^rhich  causes  the  hair  to  burn  aAvay.  A  woman  must  light  the  lamp  on 
Friday  evening,  before  she  goes  to  the  synagogue,  and,  from  the  moment 
that  she  has  pronounced  the  benediction  over  the  lighted  lamp,  the  Sab- 
bath begins. 


*  TJie  Je'-visli  Sabbath  is  Saturday. 
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The  usual  hymn  sung  first  in  the  synagogue  on  Sabbath  eve, 
commences  thus  :  Come,  my  beloved,  to  meet  the  bride  ;  the  presence 
of  the  Sabbath  let  us  receive,"  6zc.  The  following  in  the  same  hymn  is 
remarkable :  '*  Shake  off  the  dust ;  arise,  O  my  people,  and  adorn  thy- 
self with  thy  beautiful  attire ;  for  by  tlie  hand  of  Jesse,  the  Bethlemite, 
redemption  draweth  nigh  to  my  soul." 

After  tlie  ninety-second  Psalm  lias  been  chanted,  the  Sabbath  begins 
everywhere. 

After  this  meeting,  the  usual  salutations  are  exchanged,  not  with  a 
"  Good  evening,"  or  "  Good  night,"  but  A  Good  Sabbath  to  you."  As 
soon  as  tlie  parents  return  home,  they  bless  their  children,  and  sing  a 
song  to  welcome  the  angels  who,  they  believe,  visit  them  in  their 
houses  on  the  Sabbath.  The  father  then  takes  a  glass  of  wine  in  his 
hand,  and  repeats  the  first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis, 
after  which  he  returns  thanks  to  God  for  h;|ving  instituted  the  Sabbath, 
and  blesses  the  wine,  of  which  he  then  drinks  a  part  himself,  and  gives 
a  small  quantity  to  those  who  sit  at  table  with  him.  After  this  he 
blesses  the  bread  and  distributes  it  to  all,  who  then  eat,  and  spend  the 
Sabbath  in  a  joyful  and  happy  manner. 

Some  Jews  believe  that  they  possess  an  additional  soul,  vdiich  enters 
into  them  on  Friday  evening,  and  departs  from  them  on  Saturday  night ; 
therefore,  they  say,  their  appetites  become  stronger,  and,  hence,  must 
eat  twice  as  much  on  those  days  as  on  others. 

Tbey  go  to  the  synagogue  on  Saturday  morning,  Avliere  they  repeat 
several  psalms  and  prayers  in  commendation  of  the  Sabbath,  which  are 
intermixed  Avitli  their  common  prayers.  The  five  books  of  Moses, 
which  are  written  on  parchment,  and  neatly  arrayed,  are  then  taken  out 
from  the  ark,  and  seven  persons  called  up  to  the  altar  to  hear  the 
Minister  read  the  allotted  section  for  that  day,  for  the  law  of  Moses  is 
divided  into  fifty-two  portions,  a  portion  for  every  Sabbath  in  the  year. 

After  the  reading  of  the  section,  the  Minister  reads  a  solemn  bene- 
diction for  the  Sovereign  under  whose  government  they  live,  wherein  he 
beseeches  Almighty  God  to  keep  him  or  her  in  joy  and  peace  ;  that  all 
his  or  her  undertakings  may  prosper ;  tha.t  his  or  her  dominion  may  be 
increased;  and  that  he  or  .she  may  love  their  people.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  prayer,  he  sometimes  repeats  a  prayer  for  the  departed  souls,  and 
then  the  law  is  carried  back  to  the  ark.  If  the  Minister  is  qualified 
-enough,  he  delivers  a  short  address,^ in  which  he  commends  virtue, 
discourages  vice,  czq.,  illustrating  his  ideas  by  passages  taken  out  of  the 
TpJmud.    Most  of  the  Jevv^isli  Ministers,  however,  preach  only  monthly, 
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or  quarterly,  and  also  on  tlieir  festival  occasions.  When  this  is  over,  an 
additional  service  is  held,  instead  of  sacrifices,  in  which  they  repeat  the 
order  of  the  sacrifices,  and  pray  that  God  might  restore  them  their 
Temple,  and  enable  them  all  once  more  to  bring  their  sacrifices  into  that 
holy  place.  This  ends  the  morning  service.  In  the  afternoon,  there  is 
another  short  service  in  the  synagogue  ;  but,  as  soon  as  evening 
approaches,  and  they  ca,n  discover  three  stars  of  any  considerable  mag- 
nitude, their  Sabbath  is  over,  and  they  are  permitted  to  work,  as  on  any 
other  day.  Yet,  they  always  prolong  the  Sabbath  as  much  as  possible  ; 
for  they  have  a  superstitious  opinion  among  them  that  the  souls  of  the 
damned,  as  well  as  those  in  purgatory,  endure  no  pain  or  torments  on 
this  day.  At  the  close  of  the  Sabbath,  they  sing  hymns  to  welcome 
Elijah,  the  prophet,  who,  they  imagine,  visits  their  houses  every  Sabbath 
evening,  and  whom  they  expect  to  come  with  their  long-expected 
Messiah.  They  then  salute  each  other  again  vdth  a  "  God  grant  you  a 
lucky  week." 


CHAPTER  III. 


When  tlie  Sanhedrim,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  judges  of  Jerusalem,  bore 
swav  and  exercised  their  authority,  tvo  men  were  appointed  by  them, 
specially,  to  give  notice  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  and  upon 
their  report  to  the  Sanhedrim,  public  notice  was  given,  that  the  month 
l)egan  from  that  day,  and  therein'  they  lixed  their  holidays,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  times  prescribed  for  their  festival  days.  But  since  the 
Temple  was  destroyed,  they  settle  it  by  computation,  and  print  a  calen- 
dar every  year,  which  shows  them  the  times  of  the  new  and  the  full 
nioon,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  their  festivals.  They  also  set  down 
the  festival  days  of  the  Christians,  in  order  to  know  what  days  are  most 
suitable  to  trade  with  them. 

The  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Xisci/i,  answering  to  our  April,  is 
the  first  day  of  their  feast  of  the  Passovei-,  which  they  call  Fasech,'" 
in  commemomtion  of  the  Jews'  departure  from  Egypt.  It  continues  a 
whole  week,  during  which  time  they  must  eat  unleavened  bread  ;  they 
dare  not  even  have  leavened  l^read  in  their  houses.  The  bread  they  eat 
is  called  Jlaf.zoth. 

The  e\e  on  which  the  Passover  commences,  the  table-cloth  being- 
laid  as  usual,  three  plates  are  placed  thereon  ;  in  one,  is  put  three 
Passover  cakes,  in  another,  the  shank  bone  of  the  shoulder  of  lamb,  and 
an  egg,  both  roasted  on  the  coals;  in  the  third,  some  lettuce  and  celery, 
or  chervil  and  parsley;  and  a  cup  of  A'inegar,  or  salt  water;  likewise,  a 
compound  formed  of  almonds,  apples,  etc.,  worked  up  to  the  consistence 
of  lime. 

The  table  being  thus  formed,  every  one  at  table  has  a  glass  or  cup 
of  wine  placed  before  him ;  for  on  these  nights  every  person  is  obliged 
to  drink  four  glasses  or  cups  of  Avine,  called  HIDI^  J7!l1K»  The 
four  cups,  which  are  in  commemoration  of  the  four  different  expres- 
sions in  connection  with  the  redemption  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt.  The 
whole  family  then  take  hold  of  the  dish  which  contains  the  unleavened 
bread,  and  say  the  following:  Lo  1  this  is  as  the  bread  of  affliction, 
which  our  ancestors  ate  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  let  all  those  v/ho  are 
hungry  enter  and  eat  thereof ;  and  all  who  are  necessitous  come  and 
celebrate  the  Passover.  At  present  we  celebrate  it  here,  but  the  next 
year  we  hope  to  celebrate  it  in  the  land  of  Israel.  This  year  we  are 
servants  here,  but  next  year  we  hope  to  be  freemen  in  the  land  of 
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Israel."  Tims  is  initiated  the  service  of  the  Passover.  In  preparation 
for  this  feast  they  must  change  all  their  kitchen  ntensils,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  taste  any  beer,  brandy,  or  anything  that  has  leaven  in  it. 

From  the  day  after  the  Passover  is  completed  to  the  thirty-third 
day  foUov/ing,  they  spend  the  time  in  a  sort  of  mourning,  neither 
marrying,  nor  cutting  their  hair,  nor  shaving  themselves,  nor  even, 
dressing  themselves  in  any  new  clothes,  or  showing  any  public  demon- 
stration of  joy,  for  they  say  that,  during  this  time,  there  was  a  great 
mortality  among  the  pupils  of  a  most  celebrated  Kabbi,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  perished  in  one  day. 

Seven  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  they  celebrate  the 
"  Feast  of  Weeks."  This  feast  is  likewise  called  in  Scripture  "  The 
day  of  first  fruits  /'  because  the  first  fruits  of  the  year  were  ofiered  in 
the  Temple  upon  that  day.  But  the  Rabbis  give  another  reason  for  this 
festival.  They  say,  that,  on  this  day,  the  law  vfas  given  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  hence,  mp.ny  Jews  are  accustomed  to  spend  the  whole 
night  of  that  festival  in  reading  the  wholg  law. 

The  Talmudists  do  not  a^gree  as  to  the  time  when  the  world  came 
into  existence.  Some  insist  that  it  was  in  the  Spring,  and  others  again 
that  in  was  in  Autumn.  The  latter  notion  has  so  far  prevailed,  that  they 
begin  to  count  the  months  of  the  year  from  Autumn,  and  though  it  'is 
written  in  Scripture  of  the  month  of  Riscm"  (April),  ''This  month 
shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months."  Yet  they,  notwithstand- 
ing, commence  to  count  the  year  from  the  month  Tishri,  (September.) 

The  Jews  hold  from  tradition,  that  particularly  on  the  first  day  of 
their  first  month,  God  Almighty  judges  the  actions  committed  through 
the  past  year,  and  orders  those  things  to  happen  in  the  coming  year. 
This  day  being,  as  it  were,  the  very  point  of  time  of  the  v/orld's  birth, 
they  imagine  that  God  thereon  carefully  reviews  all  the  occurrences  of 
the  preceding  year.  This  day  they  call  the  Feast  of  the  New  Year,  and 
is  kept  very  solemnly  by  almost  all  Jews.  On  this  day  they  promise 
repentance,  and  sound  the  trumpet  or  horn  in  the  synagogue.  Some  ortho- 
dox Jews  believe  that  qvqvj  sound  wdiich  proceeds  from  the  trumpet,  in 
some  mysterious  way  sends  forth  some  angels,  who  afterv^ards  fight  with 
Satan,  or  some  other  evil-spirit,  who  occupies  the  door  of  Heaven,  bo  pre- 
vent prayers  from  reaching  the  throne  of  God.  They  also  call  upon  cer- 
tain angels  by  name,  and  beseech  them  to  carry  their  prayers  Heavenward. 
On  the  same  day,  after  evening  service,  they  go  to  a  river,  and  cast 
small  crumbs  of  bread,  or  any  other  particles  they  may  have  in  their 
pockets,  into  the  water,  at  the  sam.e  time  repeating  the  words  of  Micah  : 
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"Who  is  a  CtoJ  like  unto  Tliee,  tliat  pavJoneth  iniquity,  and  passetli  by 
the  transsfvessions  of  the  remnant  of  His  heritai2;e  1  He  retaineth  not 
His  anger  for  ever,  because  He  delighted  in  mercy.  He  will  turn  again; 
He  will  have  compassion  upon  us  ;  He  will  subdue  our  iniquities  ;  and 
thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea."  After  this 
ceremony,  they  imagine  all  their  sins  are  cast  iiito  the  deep,  to  be 
remembered  }\o  more  against  them.  At  this  feast,  they  usually  eat  their 
bread  Avith  honey,  which  signities  "to  have  a  sweet  year."  Their  saluta- 
tion on  this  occasion  is,  "may  a  good  year  be  written  down  for  tliee." 

The  tenth  day  of  the  same  month,  they  celebrate  the  day  of  exj)iation, 
which  is  also  called  the  day  of  atonement.  They  keep  this  day  very 
strictly,  for  they  believe  that  on  this  day  all  their  sins  and  crimes  are 
blotted  out,  according  to  Leviticus  xxiii,  27  :  "Also  on  the  tenth  day 
of  this  seventh  month  there  shall  be  a  day  of  atonement  :  it  shall  be  an 
holy  convocation  unxo  you  ike. 

On  the  day  before  this  festival,  they  practice  a  very  curious  cere- 
mony. Every  Jew  takes  a  living  fowl,  and  swings  it  thrice  around  his 
liead,  at  each  time  rej^eating,  Let  this  be  sacrificed  in  my  stead."  This 
custom  is  called  Caparoth,  and  though  it  is  not  actually  commanded,  and 
is  a  groundless  and  idle  superstition,  yet  almost  every  Jew  })erfoi"ms  this 
ceremony.  These  fowls  are  afterwards  killed  and  eaten ;  for  the  Jews 
indulge  themselves  in  eating  much  more  on  this  day,  on  accouut  of  their 
having  to  fast  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  On  the  eve  before  tlic  day  of 
atonement,  many  of  them  receive  thirty-nine  stripes  with  a  leatlier  strap, 
which  is  done  as  follows  : — A  certain  man,  who  must  Ije  a  pious  Jew,  and 
appointed  for  that  oliice,  stands  at  the  door  of  the  synagogue  and  asks 
each  one,  as  he  passes  in,  if  he  wishes  to  receive  tlie  thirty-nine  stripes'? 
If  the  answer  be  Yes,"  he  prostrates  himself  on  the  floor,  and  receives 
them  from  the  executioner. 

Ill  former  tiuies,  the  ceremony  Avas  ])erformed  under  the  rule  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  persojis  vvlio  committed  crimes  Avere  condemned  to 
receiA'e  these  thii'ty-nine  stripes. 

(Jn  this  day,  they  ask  pardon  of  tliose  Avliom  they  have  injured,  and 
forgiA-e  those  Avho  have  injured  them.  TL-ey  also  give  alms,  and  sIioav  all 
the  demonstrations  of  a  sincere  repentance.  Many  put  on  their  grave 
clothes,  (in  which  every  JeAV  is  married,  and  wears  them  once  every  year, 
Avhich  is  on  this  day  of  atonement),  pmd  are  obliged  to  stand  shoeless  in 
their  synagogues,  Avhen  the  Avhole  day  is  spent  in  prayer  and  Aveeping. 
Some  even  remain  their  over  night  and  sing  psalms.  They  also  read 
the  account  of  the  sacrifices,  and  relate  the  celebrated  cerem^ony  of  the 
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High  Priest,  who  was  never  i)ermitted  but  on  this  day,  to  enter  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  there  to  burn  frankincense,  and  cast  lots  upon  the  two- 
goats  ;  one  of  which  was  for  the  Lord  and  the  other  for  Asasel. 

They  confess  their  crimes  and  sins  on  this  day  ten  times,  and  so 
loud  that  all  may  hear  them  ;  in  doing  which  they  strike  their  breasts^ 
and  weep  bitterly,  some  even  as  loud  as  their  strength  permits. 

Children  who  are  over  twelve  years  old,  are  also  obliged  to  fast  on 
this  day.  As  evening  approaches,  and  the  three  stars  are  visible,  they 
sound  the  horn,  which  denotes  that  the  feast  is  ended.  Then  they  return 
home  from  the  synagogue,  and  wish  each  other  long  life,  with  its  bles- 
sings, in  a  A^ery  cordial  manner.  Parents  also  bless  their  children,  and 
then  sit  down  to  a  hearty  meal. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month,  is  celebrated  again  the 
feast  of  tents,  or  tabernacles,  which  they  call  Suhath,  in  commemoration 
of  encampment  in  the  wilderness,  when]they  departed  out  of  Egypt,  and 
is  founded  on  the  institution  which  is  written  in  the  xxiii  ch.  42  v.  of 
Leviticus — "  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days,"  &c.  Every  family, 
therefore,  makes  a  tent  in  some  open  place  near  the  house,  which  is  then 
covered  with  leaves,  and  adorned  inside  in  the  best  manner  possible,  with 
fruit  and  beautiful  flowers.  The  Jews  eat  and  drink  in  these  tents,  and 
some  even  stay  there  over  night.  This  feast  is  celebrated  a  whole  week. 
On  this  feast  they  secure  themselves  with  a  branch  of  the  palm  tree,  and 
three  small  twigs  of  the  willow  perfect  and  complete,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture,— And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the  boughs  of  goodly 
trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  the  bovighs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows 
of  the  brook." 

During  the  repetition  of  several  psalms  in  their  synagogues,  they 
hold  these  branches  in  their  right  hand,  and  a  citron  in  their  left,  and 
shake  them  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  In  singing  some 
particular  hymns,  they  move  in  solemn  order  round  the  altar,  once  a  day; 
but  on  the  seventh  day  of  this  feast,  they  take  willow  branches,  and 
move  in  solemn  order  seven  times  round  the  altar,  which  is  erected  in  the 
synagogue,  singing  Hosannah,"  which  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  was  sung  when  our  blessed  Kedeemer  entered  into  the  City 
of  Jerusalem.  The  word  "  Hosannah,"  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  signifies,. 
*'Help!  O  Lord  !"  or  as  commonly  translated,  "Save!  O  Lord!" 

On  the  eighth  day  of  this  feast,  they  finish  the  reading  of  the  five- 
books  of  Moses,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  amusements  of 
T'arious  kinds. 
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They  liave  also  a  feast  of  Dedication  on  tlie  tlie  twenty-iiftli  of  the 
month  Kisle/  (December),  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  Avhicli  the 
Maccabees  obtained  over  the  Greeks.  This  feast  is  simply  celebrated  by 
reading  an  additional  portion  of  prayers,  and  every  Jew  is  obliged  to 
light  eight  lamps  every  evening,  in  celebration  of  a  great  miracle,  which, 
they  believe,  happened  with  a  bottle  of  oil  in  the  temple. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Adar  (March),  is  the  feast  of  ''Piirim," 
observed  throughout  the  world,  by  all  the  Jews,  in  honor  of  Esther,  the 
Queen,  who,  upon  tliat  day,  preserved  the  people  of  Israel  from  the 
conspiracy  of  a  wicked  Haman.  This  feast  is  celebrated  by  reading  over 
the  history  of  Esther  twice,  after  Avhicli  the  M'-hole  day  is  spent  in 
pleasure  and  amusement. 

The  ninth  day  of  the  month  Ab  (August),  they  keep  as  a  fast  day, 
in  conmiemoration  of  the  destruction  of  tlieir  two  temples,  for  on  this 
day  they  were  both  destroyed.  They  meet  in  their  Synagogues  on  this 
day,  put  off  their  shoes,  sit  on  the  floor,  and  repeat  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  and  mourning  hynms  composed  by  their  Rabbies.  Here,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  Jews  on  their  fast  days  are  not  permitted  to 
taste  anything  from  the  eve  of  one  day  till  the  eve  of  the  next  day. 

The  Jews  consider  themselves  in  duty  bound,  and  as  a  very  laud- 
able action,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  assist  them  in  time  of  distress. 

When  any  one  is  apprehensive  that  his  life  is  in  apparent  danger, 
he  sends  for  several  persons.  One  at  least,  if  possible,  must  be  a  Rabbi, 
or  a  pious  Jew.  In  theii-  presence,  the  sick  man  repeats  in  a  solemn 
manner  the  general  confession,  and  then  humbly  begs  of  God,  if  it  is  his 
blessed  will,  to  restore  him  to  his  former  state  of  health  ;  but  if  not 
granted,  he  recommends  his  soul  to  Almighty  God,  and  prays  that  his 
death  may  be  accepted  as  an  expiation  for  his  sins.  After  this  is  over, 
he  begs  pardon  of  all  whom  he  may  at  any  time  have  offended,  and  like- 
wise forgives  those  w^ho  had  done  him  w^rong,  even  his  most  inveterate 
enemies.  In  case  he  have  children,  or  domestics,  he  calls  them  to  his 
bedside  and  gives  them  his  benediction.  If  his  own  father  or  mother 
be  present,  he  receives  their  blessing  ;  and  if  he  desires  to  make  his  will, 
and  dispose  of  the  worldly  estate  with  which  God  was  pleased  to  bless 
liim,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  it  as  he  pleases. 

There  are  some  who,  when  dangerously  ill,  give  charity  to  the  poor, 
contribute  towards  the  synagogue,  and  ask  a  public  prayer  to  be  offered 
up  in  theii*  behalf,  at  which  time  the  Rabbi  gives  him  an  additional 
name.  This  is  called  l^^^  JVIl]  (Pidyon  Nefesh ),  which,  they  believe, 
>vill  effect  a  change  for  the  better. 
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When  the  person  sick  is  in  immediate  danger  of  death,  they  never 
leave  his  bedside,  but  watch  over  him  both  day  and  night,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  The  person 
who  is  present  when  the  dying  man  expires,  rends  some  part  of  his 
clothes,  and  it  is  customary  among  them  to  throw  out  int'o  the  streets  all 
the  water  there  is  in  the  house,  or  that  can  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  denotes  that  some  one  lies  dead  not  far  from  the  place. 

The  dead  body  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  and  laid  upon  the  floor,  with 
the  face  covered.  A  lighted  candle  is  placed  at  its  head.  After  the 
corpse  is  thoroughly  washed  with  warm  water,  he  is  dressed  in  his  grave 
clothes,  of  which  has  already  been  spoken,  a.nd  is  covered  with  his 
Talith.  Thus  dressed,  the  body  is  placed  in  a  coffin  made  specially  for 
it,  with  a  linen  cloth  over  it,  and  another  beneath.  A  small  bag  of 
earth  is  placed  under  the  head,  and  then  the  coffin  is  covered  with  black 
and  carried  out  of  the  house.  All  the  people  attending  crowd  around 
it,  and  as  it  is  considered  very  meritorious,  as  many  as  can,  carry  it  upon 
their  shoulders  to  the  grave.  In  some  places  the  mourners  follow  the 
coffin  with  lighted  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  and  sing  mournful  hymns 
as  they  march  along.  The  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased  must  also 
rend  a  small  part  in  one  of  their  garments.  When  this  is  over,  the 
coffin,  nailed  up,  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  each  of  the  friends  throw 
a  handfull  of  earth  upon  it,  until  the  grave  is  filled  up.  On  their  depar- 
ture from  the  grave,  each  one  tears  up  two  or  three  handsful  of  grass,  or 
something  else,  and  throws  it  behind  him,  at  the  same  time  repeating 
the  seventy-second  psalm.  Then  they  wash  their  hands,  and  return  to 
their  respective  abodes,  for  no  Jew  is  allowed  to  enter  a  house  before  he 
lias  washed  his  hands.  When  the  corpse  is  conveyed  away  to  the  grave, 
a  lighted  lamp  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  which  burns  for  seven 
days  without  interruption.  Some  Jews  will  even  have  it  burning  for 
thirty  days.  They  also  place  a  glassful  of  water,  and  a  towel,  with  the 
lamp,  for  they  believe  that  the  soul  of  the  departed  comes  to  wash  there 
every  night. 

The  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased  party,  after  returning  home 
from  the  burial  service,  immediately  sit  down  upon  the  floor,  and  having 
taken  ofi"  their  shoes,  are  served  with  bread,  wine,  and  hard  eggs,  with 
which  they  refresh  themselves.  Those  who  are  the  nearest  relatives 
reside  in  the  house  for  seven  days,  during  which  tiaie  they  sit  and  eat 
upon  the  floor,  except  on  the  Sabbath  day,  when  they,  with  a  select 
company,  go  to  the  synagogue.  During  these  seven  days,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  do  any  manner  of  business.    The  husband  must  separate 
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himself  from  his  wife,  and  every  morning  and  evening  ten  persons  go 
into  the  house  of  mourning  to  pray  with  them,  and  offer  up  an  addi- 
tional pi-ayer  for  the  soul  of  the  departed  one,  on  which  great  stress  is 
laid.  The  Jews  dress  in  such  mourning  clothes  as  is  customary,  accord- 
ing to  the  country  in  which  they  live,  for  no  divine  directions  are  given 
concerning  this  matter. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  seven  days,  they  leave  the  house  and 
go  lo  the  synagogue,  where  they  order  lamps  to  be  lighted,  pi'ocure 
prayers  to  be  read,  and  promise  charital)le  contributions  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed.    This  is  i'e})eated  at  the  close  of  each  montli. 

If  there  be  a  son  of  the  deceased,  he  generally  goes  daily  to  the 
synagogue,  both  morning  and  evening,  and  thei-e  repeats  a  prayer  called 
Ka-disli,  for  the  soul  cf  his  dejxirted  parent,  for  eleven  months.  Chil- 
dren are  obliged  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  parents  every  year,  and  pray 
there.  The  daily  j^rayei-s  for  a  departed  soul  cease  at  the  close  of  the 
eleven  months,  for  so  long,  they  believe,  the  soul  suffers  in  Purgatory. 

In  some  places,  they  set  a  monument  over  the  grave,  and  cut  not 
only  the  name  of  the  deceased  upon  it,  but  also  an  index  to  his  character, 
so  that  a  man  is  able  to  discover,  from  the  description  on  the  tombstone, 
"what  sort  of  a  pei*son  the  buried  was,  and  judge  of  his  moral  and  religious 
character. 
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SYNAGOGUES. 

Origin  of  Synagogues— A  liawful  Assembly — A  Carait's  Prayers. 

SY]N"AGOG-UES. 

Although  the  word  "  Synagogue  "  is  rarely  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, spelled  with  so  many  letters  in  our  English  Bibles,  yet  both 
reason,  and  equivalent  expressions  used  there,  do  more  than,  probably, 
persuade  us,  that  such  conventions  and  meeting  places  were  no  strangers 
to  Israel  in  those  days.'''^ 

E..  Phinehas,  in  the  name  of  E..  Hoshaia,  saith  : — There  were  four 
hundred  and  sixty  synagogues  in  J erusalem  :  every  one  of  which  had  a 
house  of  the  book  and  a  house  of  doctrine,  that  is,  where  the  Scripture 
might  be  read,  and  a  house  of  doctrine  for  traditions,  that  is,  the  Beth 
Midrash.  Their  preciseness  in  not  commencing  public  worship  before 
having  the  number  of  ten  adult  male  members  present,  arose  from  this — 
because  they  held  that  not  to  be  a  lawful  congregation,  nor  pleasing  to 
God,  in  which  there  were  not  ten  persons,  "And  they  read  not  in  the- 
law,  nor  in  the  prophets,  or  in  the  synagogue,  nor  lifted  up  their  hands 
(Priests),  unless  there  were  ten  persons  present."  For  they  thought 
not  that  God  was  present  there,  if  there  were  not  so  many  present. 
"  The  Divine  Majesty  dwelleth  not  among  less  than  ten.  When  the 
holy,  blessed  God,  cometh  into  the  synagogue,  and  findeth  not  ten  there, 
lie  is  presently  angry:  as  it  is  said.  Wherefore  came  I,  and  there  was  no 
man ! " 


A  CARAITE  PIIAYER. 

Cantor — On  account  of  the  palace  which  is  laid  waste : 

People — We  sit  dovm  alone  and  weep. 

Cantor — On  account  of  the  temple  which  is  destroyed : 

People — We  sit  down  alone  and  weep. 

Cantor — On  account  of  the  wall  which  is  pulled  down  : 


*  Synagogues  must  have  been  in  existence  hefoie  the  first  restoration.  Commonly 
theywere  called  Bateli  Knesioth  (j^J^^^J^  j*^^^)  Sing. 
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Peojj!e—\\  e  sit  down  alone  and  wee}). 

Cantor — On  account  of  our  majesty  wliicli  is  gone: 

People — We  sit  down  alone  and  weep. 

Cantor— Q\\  account  of  the  precious  stones  which  are  burned: 

People — We  sit  down  alone  and  weeji. 

Cantor — On  account  of  the  priests  which  have  stumbled: 

People — We  sit  down  alone  and  weep. 

Cantor — On  account  of  our  kings  who  liave  despised  Him: 

People — We  sit  down  alone  and  weep. 

Anotlier. 

Cantor— Vse  beseech  thee  have  mercy  upon  Zion : 

People — Gather  the  children  of  Jerusalem. 

Cantor — Make  haste,  Redeemer  of  Zion  : 

People— SYieak  to  the  lieart  of  Jerusalem. 

Cantor — May  beauty  and  majesty  suri-ound  Zion  : 

People — And  turn  with  thy  mercy  to  Jerusalem. 

Cft/z/or— Remember  the  sliame  of  Zion  : 

People— ^hike  new  again  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 

Cantor — May  the  royal  gov  ernment  shine  again  oyer  Zion  : 

People — Comfort  those  who  mourn  at  Jerusalem. 

Cantor — May  joy  and  gladness  be  found  at  Zion  : 

People — A  branch  shall  spring  forth  at  Jerusalem. 


■X. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


TUNES,  MUSIC,  AND  MELODY. 

Music  of  tlie  Temple,  wliicli  survives — Obscurity  of  the  subject— Nature  of  Hebrew 
notation — Character  of  Hebrew  Melodies — Christian  Chants  adopted  from  Temple 
Melodies — Specimens  reduced  to  modern  notation. 

TUNES,   MUSIC^  MELODY, 

After  tlie  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  under  Titus, 
tlie  voice  and  harp  of  botli  Levites  and  people  became  mute,  and  tlie 
sufferings  the  Israelitisli  nation  underwent  during  the  first  years  of  tlieir 
captivity  and  dispersion,  left  tliem  no  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  music, 
devotional  or  otherwise  ;  but  as  soon  as  public  worship  could  be  again 
re-established,  and  "  The  utterance  of  the  lips  "  had  replaced  tlie  former 
"offerings  of  bulls,"  the  ancient  well-remembered,  and  traditionally 
preserved  temple  melodies,  were  also  re-introduced,  and  the  selection  of 
Psalms,  which  then  and  since  liave  formed  an  integral  part  of  their 
prayers,  were  sung  to  them.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
ackiiOAvledged  efficacy  of  music,  as  a  handmaid  to  devotion,  and  the 
general  inclination  and  aptitude  of  the  Israelite  nation  for  that  sublime 
art,  led  them,  even  during  that  period  of  captivity  and  distress,  to  repeat 
in  their  services,  at  least  vocally,  the  ancient,  traditional,  and  venerated 
tones  and  sacred  melodies,  wliicli  they  naturpJly  then  valued  and  cherished, 
more  as  tlie  sole  remains  of  the  'former  temple  service,  as  consolatory 
tones  in  their  distress,  and  as  tlie  sweet  reminiscences  of  better  times  of 
national  glory. 

Tliat  most  of  these  melodies  were  forgotten  and  lost  in  the  Course 
of  time,  is  a  result  which  will  not  surprise  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
unparalleled  suiferings  and  disj)ersions  the  Israelites  had  to  endure, 
during  the  many  ages  of  their  subsequent  history,  especially  when  it  is 
also  considered,  that  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of.  the  learned  have 
hitherto  failed  to  elucidate  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  the  Komaiis,  and  of 
otlier  ancient  nations  more  pov/erful  and  prosperous  than  the  Israelites, 
and  that  the  art  of  musical  notation  was  not  invented  till  tlie  fourteenth 
century.  Still  some,  tbougii  very  few,  of  these  melodies  exist,  of  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  owing  to  their  having  been  traditionally 
preserved,  and  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  with  religious 
care  and  veneration,  have  reached  our  times. 
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The  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  was  from  the  earliest  times, 
always  accompanied  by  the  observance  of  certain  signs  or  accents 
intended  to  determine  the  sense,  and  as  musical  notes,  which,  although 
they  have  a  distinct  form  and  figure,  do  not,  nevertheless,  present  a 
determinate  sound  like  our  present  musical  notes,  but  their  soul  is 
dependent  on  oral  instruction,  since  the  same  signs  A  ary  in  sound  in 
the  various  scriptuml  books,  and  are  modulated  according  to  the  tenor 
and  contents  of  them. 

In  considering  the  structure  and  character  of  the  ancient  melodies, 
traditionally  and  orally  descended  to  us,  we  find  that  either  as  original 
compositions,  or  as  adaptations,  they  are  eminently  calculated  to  fulfil 
their  intended  purpose  ;  for  though  simple  in  character,  yet  they  are 
sufficiently  melodeous  to  please  the  ear,  and  attract  the  multitude.  They 
have  the  further  merit  of  adaptability  to  the  use  of  a  great  mass,  and 
of  whole  congregations,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  without  the  aid  of 
instrumental  music  to  guide  and  direct  them. 

Hence  the  cause  of  their  simplicity,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  be 
acquired  and  executed  by  most  A'oices,  and  also  the  reason  of  their 
shoi-tness,  which,  though  it  proves  monotonous,  especially  in  long 
pieces,  by  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  tlie  same  melody,  is  an  incon- 
venience overlooked  by  them,  for  they  feel  themselves  amply  compensated 
by  the  more  important  advantage  of  their  being  easily  acquired  and 
executed  by  a  mixed  congregation,  and  as  easily  transmitted,  hy  constant 
practice,  to  followiug  generations. 

It  has  also  been  clearly  proved,  that  the  chants  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians are  derived  from  the  temple  melodies,  and  are  adopted  by  them 
from  the  Jews. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ADORATION  AND  PRAYER.  ' 

A  Prayer  of  Adoration  and  Supplication — A  Morning  Prayer — A  Special  Prayer  for 
Ivlondays  and  Thursdays— Confession  and  Prayer  for  Day  of  Atonement. 

,  ADORATION  AND  PRAYER. 

The  breath  of  all  living  bless  Thy  name,  0  Lord,  our  God !  The 
spirit  of  all  flesh,  continually  glorify  and  extol  Thy  niemorial,  O  our 
King  !  Thou  art  God  from  eternity  to  eternity ;  Tpesides  Thee,  we 
acknowledge  neither  King,  Redeemer  or  Saviour  ;  Thou  redeemest, 
deliverest,  maintainest,  and  hast  compassion  over  us,  in  all  times  of 
trouble  and  distress ;  we  have  no  king  but  Thee.  Thou  art  God  of  the 
first,  and  God  of  the  last,  the  God  of  all  creatures ;  the  Lord  of  all  pro- 
ductions ;  Thou  art  adored  with  all  manner  of  praise  ;  who  governeth 
the  universe  with  tenderness,  and  Thy  creatures  with  mercy.  Lo  !  the 
Lord  neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth,  but  rouseth  those  who  sleep, 
awakeneth  those  who  slumber ;  causeth  the  dumb  to  speak  ;  loosetli 
those  that  are  bound  ;  supporteth  the  fallen ;  and  raisetli  up  those  who 
droop ;  and  therefore.  Thee  alone  do  we  worship.  Although  our  mouths 
were  filled  with  melodious  songs,  as  the  drops  of  the  sea ;  our  tongues 
with  shouting,  as  the  roaring  billows  thereof ;  our  lips  with  praise,  like 
the  wide-extended  firmament ;  our  eyes  with  sparkling  brightness,  like 
the  sun  and  moon  ;  our  hands  extended  like  the  towering  eagles  ;  and 
our  feet  as  the  hinds  for  swiftness ;  we,  nevertheless,  are  incapable  of 
rendering  sufficient  thanks  unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  our  God !  and  the  God 
of  our  fathers ;  or  to  bless  Thy  name,  for  one  of  the  innumerable  benefits 
which  Thou  liast  conferred  on  us  and  our  ancestors.  For  Thou,  O  Lord, 
our  God,  didst  redeem  us  from  Egypt,  and  release  us  from  the  house  of 
bondage ;  in  time  of  famine  didst  Thou  sustain  us ;  and  in  plenty  didst 
Thou  nourish  us.  Thou  didst  deliver  us  from  the  sword ;  saved  us  from 
pestilence;  and  from  many  sore  and  heavy  diseases,  hast  thou  withdrawn 
us.  Hitherto  Thy  tender  mercies  have  supported  us,  and  Thy  kindness 
hath  not  forsaken  us.  O  Lord,  our  God !  forsake  us  not  in  future. 
Therefore  the  members  of  which  Thou  hast  formed  us,  the  spirit  and 
soul  which  Thou  hast  breathed  into  us,  and  the  tongue  Thou  hast  placed 
in  our  mouths ;  lo  !  they  shall  worship,  bless,  praise,  glorify,  extol, 
reverence,  sanctify  and  ascribe  sovereign  power  unto  Thy  name,  our 
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King  !  every  month  shall  adoi-e  Thee,  and  every  tongue  shall  swear 
iinto  Thee;  nnto  Thee  every  knee  shall  bend;  every  rational  being  shall 
worship  Thee ;  every  heai-t  shall  revere  Thee ;  the  inward  part  and  reins 
shall  sing  pi-aise  nnto  Thy  name ;  as  it  is  written — all  my  bones  shall 
say,  G  Loril  I  who  is  like  nnto  Thee  ?  who  delivered  the  weak  from  him 
that  is  too  strong  for  him  ;  the  poor  and  needy  from  their  oppressors  ; 
who  is  like  nnto  Thee  ?  who  is  equal  nnto  Thee ;  who  can  be  compared 
nnto  Thee  1  great,  mighty,  and  tremendous  God  !  most  high  God  ! 
possessor  of  Heaven  and  earth  !  We  will  praise,  adore,  glorify,  and 
bless  Thy  name ;  so  saith  David — Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul  !  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name.  0  God  1  who  art  mighty  in 
Thy  strength  !  who  art  great  by  Thy  glorious  name  !  miglit}^  for  ever, 
tremendous  by  Thy  fearful  acts.  The  King !  who  sitteth  on  the  high 
and  exalted  throne,  inhabiting  eternity,  most  exalted  and  holy  is  Thj^ 
name ;  and  it  is  written,  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous,  for  to  the 
just,  praise  is  comely.  With  the  month  of  the  upright  slialt  Thou  be 
praised  ;  blessed  Avith  the  lips  of  the  righteous;  extolled  with  the  tongue 
of  the  pious  ;  by  a  choir  of  saints  slialt  Thou  be  sanctified. 

And  in  the  cougregation  of  inany  thousands  of  Thy  })eople,  the 
liouse  of  Israel  shall  Thy  name,  our  King  !  be  glorified  in  song  through- 
out all  generations;  for  such  is  the  duty  of  every  created  being  towards 
Thee,  0  Lord,  our  God  I  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  to  render  tlianks, 
to  praise,  extol,  glorify,  exalt,  asciibe  glory,  bless,  magnify,  and  adore 
Thee  with  all  the  songs  and  praises  of  Thy  servant  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse,  thine  anointed.  May  Thy  name  be  praised  for  ever,  our  King, 
the  Almighty,  the  King;  the  great  and  holy  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  ; 
for  unto  Thee  appertaineth,  O  Lord  I  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
song  and  praise,  hymns  and  psalms,  might  and  dominion,  victory  and 
power,  greatness,  adoration,  glory,  holiness  and  majesty ;  l^lessings  and 
thanksgivings  are  Thine  from  henceforth  unto  everlasting  !  Blessed  art 
Thou,  O  Lord  !  Almighty  King,  great  with  praises,  Almighty  to  be 
adored,  Lord  of  wonders,  v/ho  hast  accepted  songs  of  psalmody.  King, 
Almighty,  who  livest  eternally. 

All  beings  give  thanks  unto  Thee ;  they  all  praise  Thee,  and  every 
one  declares  that  there  is  none  holy  like  the  Lord.  They  all  extol  Thee 
for  ever,  O  Thou  who  formest  all  things.  O  God  !  who  daily  openest 
the  portals  of  the  gates  of  the  east,  and  cleavest  the  v/indows  of  the 
firmament;  bringest  forth  the  sun  from  its  place,  and  the  moon  from  the 
place  of  its  residence,  and  enlightenest  the  universe,  and  all  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  thou  didst  create  according  to  Thy  attribute  of  mercy. 
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Thou  who  with  mercy  illuminated  the  earth  and  those  who  dwell  therein, 
and  in  Thy  goodness  every  day  constantly  renewest  the  work  of  the  crea- 
tion. Thou  art  the  only  King  to  be  extolled,  praised,  glorified,  and 
exalted,  ever  since  the  creation.  Thou  art  the  everlasting  God ;  in  thine 
abundant  mercy  have  compassion  on  us ;  O  Lord !  Thou  art  our  strength, 
the  rock  of  our  fortress,  the  shield  of  our  salvation,  be  Thou  our  defence. 
There  is  none  to  be  compared  with  Thee;  nor  is  there  any  besides  Thee^ 
there  is  no  other  save  Thee,  and  who  is  like  unto  Thee  There  is  none 
to  be  compared  with  Thee,  0  Lord  our  God,  in  this  world ;  nor  is  there 
any  beside  Thee,  O  our  King!  in  a  future  state.  There  is  no  other  save 
Thee,  O  our  Redeemer !  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah ;  and  who  will  be 
like  Thee,  0  our  Saviour  !  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ^ 

God  is  the  Lord  of  all  productions;  he  is  praised  and  adored  by  the 
mouth  of  every  soul  breathing;  his  power  and  goodness  fill  the  universe. 
Knowledge  and  understanding  encircle  him,  who  exalted  himself  above 
the  angels,  and  is  adorned  with  glory  on  his  heavenly  seat.  Purity  and 
rectitude  are  before  His  throne  ;  kindness  and  mercy  complete  his  glory. 
The  luminaries  which  our  God  created  are  good  ;  for  He  formed  them 
with  knowledge,  understanding,  and  wisdom  ;  He  hath  endued  them 
with  power  and  might,  to  bear  rule  in  the  world.  They  are  filled  with 
splendor  and  radiate  brightness  ;  their  splendor  is  graceful  throughout 
the  world.  They  rejoice  when  going  forth,  and  a,re  glad  at  their  return; 
and  with  reverential  av/e  perform  the  will  of  their  Creator;  tliey  ascribe 
glory  and  majesty  to  Llis  name,  joy  and  song  to  the  commemoration  of 
His  kingdom.  He  called  the  sun,  and  it  rose  in  resplendent  light;  and 
at  His  look  the  moon  assumed  its  varying  form.  The  whole  heavenly  host 
ascribe  praise  unto  Him ;  the  seraphim  ophanini,  and  hol}^  angels,  ascribe 
glory  and  majesty. 

Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  0  Lord  !  among  the  mighty?  Who  is  like 
unto  Thee,  O  LDrd  !  among  the  mighty  t  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  glori- 
ous in  holiness,  tremendous  in  praises,  working  miracles'? 

Thou  strong  rock  of  Israel,  lise  in  assisfcance  unto  Israel,  and  relieve 
according  to  Thy  promise,  Judah  and  Israel.  As  lor  our  EedeemtT,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  is  His  name,  the  holy  one  of  Israel.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O 
Lord  !  the  Redeemer  of  Israel. 

PRAYEK. 

O  Lord  !  open  Thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  declare  Thy 
praise. 
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Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lor  J,  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  Mhers,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  tlie  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  tlie  great  God  ! 
powerful  and  tremendous  ;  the  most  high  God  !  bountifully  dispensing 
benefits,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  wlio,  remembering  the  piety  of  the 
f^ithei-s,  will  send  a  Redeemer  to  their  posterity,  for  His  name's  sake,  in 
^  love.  O  King  !  Thou  art  our  supporter,  Saviour  and  protector.  Blessed 
art  Thou,  O  Lord  1  the  shield  of  Abraham.  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  forever 
powerful  ;  Thou  restorest  life  to  the  dead,  and  art  mighty  to  save.  Sus- 
taining by  Thy  benevolence,  the  .living,  and  by  Thine  abundant  mercy 
animating  the  dead  ;  supporting  tliose  that  fall ;  healing  the  sick  ;  setting 
at  liberty  those  that  are  in  bonds  ;  and  performetli  Thy  faithful  Avords 
imto  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  0  Lord ! 
most  mighty  ?  or  who  may  be  compared  with  Thee  !  the  King  who  killetli 
and  again  restoreth  life,  and  causetli  salvation  to  flourish.  AYho  is  like 
imto  Thee,  most  merciful  Fcither ;  avIio  rememberetli  His  creatures  in 
life.  Thou  art  also  faithful  to  levive  the  dead.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O 
Lord  !  who  revivest  tlie  dead.  Thou  art  holy,  and  holy  is  Thy  name, 
and  the  saints  praise  Thee  daily — Selali.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  ! 
holy  God  ! 

Beturn  us,  O  our  Father !  to  tlie  observance  of  Thy  law,  and  duiw  us 
near,  0  our  King!  to  thy  service  ;  and  convert  us  to  Thee,  by  perfect 
repentance.    Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  !  who  vouchsafest  repentance. 

Forgive  us,  vre  beseech  thee,  O  our  Father!  for  we  have  sinned! 
pardon  us,  O  our  King  I  for  we  have  transgressed ;  for  Thou  art  ready 
to  pardon  and  to  forgive.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  v/ho  art  gracious, 
and  ready  to  pardon.  O  look  upon  our  afflictions,  we  beseech  Thee,  and 
plead  our  cause  ;  and  redeem  us  speedily  for  the  sake  of  ttliy  name  ;  for 
Thou  art  a  mighty  Bedeemer.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  ;  who  redeemest 
Israel.  Heal  us,  0  Lord  !  and  we  shall  be  healed  :  save  us,  and  we  shall 
be  saved!  for  Thou  art  our  praise.  O  grant  us  a  perfect  cure  for  all  our 
wounds  j  -  for  Thou,  art  an  omnipotent  King  !  a  merciful  and  faithful 
Physician.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord !  who  healeth  the  diseases  of  His 
people  Israel.  0  Lord,  our  God  !  bless  this  year  for  us,  as  also  every 
species  of  its  fruits  for  our  benefit ;  and  bestow  dew  and  rain  for  a  l^less- 
ing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  O  satisfy  us  with  Thy  goodness,  and 
bless  this  year  as  other  good  and  fruitful  yea.rs.  Blessed  art  thou,  O 
Lord  !  who  blessetli  the  vears.  O  sound  the  ffreat  cornet  as  a  simal  for 
our  freedom  ;  hoist  the  banner  to  collect  our  captives,  so  that  Ave  may  all 
be  gathered  together  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Blessed  art 
thou,  0  Lord  !  who  gather  together  the  outcasts  of  his  people  Israel. 
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O  restore  our  judges  as  aforetime,  and  our  counsellors  as  at  the- 
"beginning ;  remove  from  us  sorrow  and  sighing.  0  Lord  !  reign  Thou 
alone  over  us  in  kindness  and  mercy ;  and  justify  us  in  judgment. 
Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  !  the  King  who  loveth  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice. O  let  the  slanderers  have  no  hope  ;  all  the  wicked  be  annihilated 
speedily,  and  all  the  tyrants  be  cut  off  quickly ;  humble  Thou  them 
quickly  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord !  who  destroy  est 
enemies,  and  humblest  tyrants.  O  Lord  our  God !  may  Thy  tender 
mercy  be  moved  toward  the  just,  the  pious  and  the  elders  of  Thy  people, 
the  house  of  Israel ;  the  remnant  of  their  scribes,  the  virtuous  strangers, 
as  also  towards  us  ;  and  bestow  a  good  reward  unto  all  those  who  faith- 
fully put  their  trust  in  Thy  name ;  and  grant  that  our  portion  may  ever  be 
with  them.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord !  Avho  art  the  support  and  confidence 
of  the  just.  O  be  mercifully  pleased  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  Thy  City  ;  and 
dwell  therein,  as  Thou  hast  promised.  O  rebuild  it  shortly,  even  in  our 
days  a  structure  of  everlasting  fame,  and  speedily  establish  the  tlirone 
of  David  thereon.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  !  who  rebuildest  Jerusalem. 
O  cause  the  offspring  of  Thy  servant,  David,  speedily  to  flourish,  and  let 
liis  horn  be  exalted  in  Thy  salvation  ;  for  v/e  daily  hope  for  Thy  salvation. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  causest  the  horn  of  salvation  to  bud. 
Hear  our  voice  0  Lord,  our  God  !  O  have  compassion  and  mercy  upon 
us,  and  accept  our  prayers  with  mercy  and  favor ;  for  Thou  art  Omnipo- 
tent. Thou  harkenest  to  prayers  and  supplications,  and  from  Thy  pre- 
sence, O  our  King  !  dismiss  us  not  empty ;  for  Thou  liearest  the  prayers 
of  Thy  people  lerael  in  mercy.  Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord,  who  harken- 
est the  prayers.  Graciously  accept,  O  Lord,  our  God  !  Thy  people 
Israel,  and  have  regard  unto  tlieii'  prayers.  Bestore  the  service  to  the 
inner  part  of  l^hine  house,  and  accept  of  the  burnt  offering  of  Israel,  and 
their  prayers  with  love  and  favor.  And  may  the  service  of  Israel,  Thy 
people,  be  ever  pleasing  to  Thee.  Our  God  and  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
shall  cause  our  prayers  to  ascend,  and  come,  approach,  be  seen,  accepted, 
heard,  and  be  thought  on  ;  and  be  remembered  in  remembrance  of  us, 
and  in  remembrance  of  our  fathers  ;  in  remembrance  of  Thine  anointed 
Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  Thy  servant,  and  in  remembrance  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Thy  holy  city,  and  in  coiiimemm oration  of  Thy  people,  the  house  of 
Israel,  before  Thee,  to  a  good  issue  :  With  favor,  with  grace,  and  with 
mercy,  to  life  and  peace.  0  Lord,  our  God  !  remember  us  thereon  for 
good ;  visit  us  with  a  blessing,  and  save  us  to  enjoy  life ;  and  with  the 
w^ord  of  salvation  and  mercy,  liave  compassion,  and  be  gracious  unto  us. 
O  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  save  us,  for  our  eyes  are  continually  towards 
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Thee,  for  Thon,  O  God  !  art  a  merciful  and  gracious  King.  O  tliat  our 
eves  may  behold  Thy  return  to  Zion  Avitli  mercy.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O 
Lord,  who  restoreth  His  Divine  presence  unto  Zion. 

We  reverentially  acknowledge  that  Thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
the  God  of  our  fatliers,  the  God  of  all  creatures  ;  our  Former,  the  former 
of  the  beginning;  let  blessing  and  thanksgiving  be  ascribed  unto  Thy 
great  and  holy  name,  for  Thou  hast  preserved  us  alive  and  supported  us ; 
even  so  grant  us  life,  be  gracious  and  assemble  our  captives  at  the  courts 
of  Thy  sanctuary,  and  to  perform  Thy  holy  will  with  an  upright  heart, 
for  w^tli  gratitude  we  confess  thee.  Blessed  be  God,  to  whom  apper- 
taineth  all  grateful  praises. 

We  adore  Thee  for  the  miracles,  the  redemption,  mighty  deeds,  sal- 
vation and  triumph  which  Thou  didst  bestow  upon  our  ancestors  in  former 
time.  O  grant  peace,  happiness  and  blessing  of  race,  favor  and  mercy, 
unto  us,  and  all  Thy  people  Israel ;  bless  us,  even  all  of  us  together,  our 
Father !  with  the  light  of  Thy  countenance ;  for  by  the  light  of  Thy 
countenance  hast  thou  given  us,  O  Lord,  our  God,  the  law  of  life, 
benevolent  love,  righteousness,  blessing,  mercy,  life  and  peace ;  and  may 
it  please  Thee  to  bless  Thy  people  Israel,  at  all  times,  with  Thy  peace. 

0,  my  God,  be  ])leased  to  guard  my  tongue  from  evil,  and  my  lips 
from  uttering  deceit.  And  be  Thou  silent,  O  my  soul,  to  those  Avho 
curse  me,  and  grant  that  my  soul  iDay  be  humble  as  the  dust  to  every 
-one.  Open  my  heart  to  receive  Thy  law,  that  my  soul  may  pursue  Thy 
commandments.  Speedily,  I  beseech  Thee,  frustrate  the  devices  and 
'destroy  the  maginations  of  all  those  who  think  evil  against  me.  O 
gi-ant  it  for  Thy  name  ;  grant  it  for  Thy  right  hand ;  grant  it  for  Thy 
holiness  ;  grant  it  for  Thy  lnw ;  that  Thy  beloved  may  be  delivered.  O 
sav^e  me  w4th  Thy  right  hand,  and  answer  me.  May  the  words  of  my 
mouth,  and  the  meditations  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  Tli}^  presence 
May  He  who  maketh  peace  in  His  high  heavens,  gi-ant  peace  unto  us 
^ind  all  Israel. 

Let  it  be  acceptable  before  Thee,  O  Lord,  our  God  I  and  tlie  God  of 
our  fathers,  that  the  Holy  Tennple  may  speedily  be  re-built  in  our  days, 
and  let  our  portion  be  in  Thy  law. 


G0MMEXCEME]N'T   OF   :,IORITING  PRAYER. 

Blessed  is  He  who  said,  "and  the  world  existed;"  blessed  is  He; 
blessed  is  the  Creator  of  the  beginning ;  blessed  is  He  that  sayeth  and 
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accomplislied  ;  blessed  is  He  who  decreetli  and  establisheth  ;  blessed  is  He 
who  hath  compassion  on  all  creatures ;  blessed  is  He  who  compensateth 
good  reward  to  those  who  fear  him  ;  blessed  is  He  who  liveth  for  ever  and 
existeth  everlasting ;  blessed  is  He  who  redeemeth  and  preserveth  ;  blessed 
is  His  name ;  blessed  art  Thou  0  Lord,  our  God  !  King  of  the  Universe  1 
the  Almighty,  merciful  Father !  who  is  praised  with  the  mouth  of  His 
people  ;  extolled  and  glorified  with  the  tongue  of  His  saints  and  servants ;. 
therefore  with  the  psalms  of  David,  Thy  servant,  we  will  praise  Thee,  O 
Lord,  our  God  !  and  with  songs  and  praises  we  will  magnify,  praise  and 
extol  Thee  ;  yea,  we  will  remember  Thy  name,  and  proclaim  Thee  our 
King !  our  God  !  the  only  one  who  liveth  eternally.  The  King,  praised- 
and  glorified  be  His  great  name  for  ever.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  I 
a  King  magnified  with  praises. 


SPECIAL  PRAYER  FOR  M0J7DAYS  AND  THURSDAYS. 

He,  the  most  merciful !  forgiveth  iniquity  and  destroyeth  not ;  yea,. 
He  frequently  turneth  His  anger  away,  and  awakeneth  not  all  His  wrath. 
O  Lord  !  withhold  not  Thy  mercies  from  us ;  lefc  Thy  benignity  and  truth 
preserve  us  continually.  Save  us,  O  Lord,  our  God  !  and  gather  us  from- 
among  the  nations,  that  we  may  give  thanks  unto  Thy  holy  name,  and 
glory  in  Thy  praise.  If  Thou  wilt  mark  our  iniquities,  O  Lord  !  wha 
will  be  able  to  exist  1  But  forgiveness  is  with  Thee,  that  thou  mayest 
be  revered.  0  deal  not  with  us  according  to  our  sins,  nor  reward  us 
according  to  our  iniquities.  Although  our  iniquities  testify  against  us, 
O  Lord  !  yet  grant  our  request,  for  Thy  name's  sake.  0  Lord,  remem- 
ber Thy  mercy  and  benevolence ;  for  they  are  everlasting.  The  Lord 
will  answer  us  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  shall 
be  our  refuge.  Save  us,  O  Lord  !  The  heavenly  King  shall  answer  us 
on  the  day  when  we  call.  Our  Father,  and  our  King  !  be  gracious  unto 
us,  and  regard  us,  for  we  are  destitute  of  good  works  ;  act  therefore  char- 
itably by  us,  for  Thy  name's  sake.  O  Lord,  our  God  !  hear  the  voice  of 
our  supplications,  remember  the  covenant  with  our  ancestors,  and  help 
us  for  Thy  name's  sake.  O  Lord  our  God !  who  has  brought  forth  Thy 
people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  didst  acquire  a 
glorious  name ;  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  sinned,  we  have  done 
wickedly.  O  Lord  !  according  to  all  Thy  righteousness,  we  beseech  Thee, 
to  let  Thy  anger  and  Thy  wrath  be  turned  away  from  Jerusalem,  Thy 
City,  and  Thy  holy  mountain ;  for  on  account  of  our  sins,  and  the  ini- 
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quities  of  our  ancestors,  Jeriisiilem,  and  tliy  people,  are  become  a  reproach 
to  all  who  surround  them.  Now,  therefore,  0  our  God  !  hear  the 
prayer  of  Thy  servant,  and  his  supplication,  and  Q^use  Thy  countenance 
to  shine  ujjon  Thy  sanctuary,  which  is  desolate,  for  Thy  sake,  O  Lord  I 

0  my  God  !  incline  Thine  ear,  and  hear ;  open  Thine  eyes,  and  be- 
hold our  desolations,  and  the  desolation  of  Thy  City,  which  is  called  by 
Thy  name  ;  for  we  do  not  presume  to  present  our  supplication  before 
Thee,  for  our  righteousness,  but  for  Thy  great  mercy.  O  Lord,  hear. 
O  Lord,  forgive.  O  Lord,  be  graciously  attentive,  and  grant  our  request ; 
delay  not,  for  Thine  own  name  sake.  0  my  God  !  for  Thy  City  and  Thy 
people  are  called  by  Thy  name.  Our  Father,  who  art  a  merciful 
Father,  show  us  a  good  token,  and  gather  our  dispersions  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  Tlien  shall  nations  know,  and  acknowledge  that 
Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  God,  And  now,  our  Lord,  Thou  art  our  Fiither, 
and  we  are  but  as  clay,  yet  hast  Thou  formed  us,  and  we  are  the  work 
of  Thy  hands.  O  Save  us,  for  Thy  name's  sake,  our  Creator,  for  Thou 
art  our  King  and  Redeemer.  O  Lord,  have  compassion  on  Thy  people, 
and  deliver  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach,  suffering  the  nations  to  rule 
over  them  ;  for  wherefore  should  they  say  among  the  people,  where  is 
their  God  ]  We  know  we  have  sinned,  and  there  is  none  to  intercede 
for  us  ;  but  Thy  great  name,  we  hope  will  support  us  in  time  of  trouble. 
We  know  we  are  destitute  of  good  works,  act  therefore  charitably  by  us, 
^or  Thy  name's  sake.  As  a  father  hath  compassion  on  his,  so  have  Thou 
compassion  on  us,  O  Lord,  and  save  us,  for  Thy  name's  sake.  O  have 
pity  on  Thy  people,  and  be  merciful  to  thine  heritage ;  spare  us  we 
beseech  Thee,  according  to  thine  abundant  mercy.  O  be  gracious  unto 
us,  and  answer  us ;  for  righteousness  is  thine,  O  Lord  !  Thou  performest 
wonders  at  all  times. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  look  kindly,  and  compassionate  Thy  people 
speedily,  for  Thy  name  sake  ;  and  through  Thine  abundant  mercy,  0  Lord, 
our  God  ■  be  merciful  to  spare,  and  save  the  sheep  of  Thy  pasture  ;  and 
suffer  not  Thine  anger  to  prevail  against  us,  for  our  eyes  look  in  suspense 
towards  Thee.  O  save  us,  for  Thy  name's  sake.  Have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  answer  us  in  time  of  trouble,  for  salvation  is  thine,  0  Lord,  and  oui 
hope  is  in  Thee.  Thou  art  the  God  of  forgiveness.  0  pardon  us,  we 
beseech  Thee,  for  Thou,  O  God  !  art  good  and  ready  to  forgive,  and  Thou, 
O  God  I  art  a  most  gracious  and  merciful  King. 

O  most  merciful  and  gracious  King  !  we  beseech  Thee  to  remember, 
and  have  respect  to  the  covenant  made  between  the  parts,  and  let  the 
binding  of  the  holy  chiM  (Isaac)  be  continually  seen  before  Thee,  for  the 
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sake  of  Israel.  Our  Father  and  our  King  !  O  be  gracious  unto  us,  and 
answer  us,  for  we  are  called  by  Thy  great  name.  O  Thou  w^ho  workest 
wonders  continually,  act  by  ns  according  to  Thy  tender  mercy.  0  Thou 
who  art  gracious  and  merciful ;  have  respect  to  us  and  answer  us  in  time 
of  trouble  ;  for  unto  Thee,  0  Lord  !  belongeth  salvation.  Our  Father, 
and  our  King,  who  art  our  shield,  we  beseech  Thee,  not  to  do  unto  ns 
according  to  our  evil  doings.  O  Lord,  remember  Thy  mercy  and  tender 
kindness,  and  save  us  according  to  Thine  abundant  goodness ;  and  have 
compassion  on  us,  for  we  acknowledge  no  other  God  besides  Thee.  O 
Lord  our  God,  our  Creator,  forsake  ns  not ;  neither  be  Thou  far  from 
us  j  for  our  soul  is  oppressed.  O  deliver  us  from  the  sword,  captivity, 
pestilence,  plague  and  all  manner  of  trouble  and  sorrow,  for  we  hope  in 
Thee  ;  put  us  not  therefore  to  shame,  O  Lord,  our  God  ;  but  cause  Thy 
countenance  to  shine  on  us,  and  remember  unto  ns  the  covenant  of 
our  ancestors,  and  save  us,  for  Thy  name's  sake.  O  behold  our  afflic- 
tions, and  hear  the  voice  of  prayers,  for  Thou  hearest  the  prayer  of  every 
mouth.  O  most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  have  compassion  upon  us, 
and  on  all  Thy  works,  for  there  is  none  like  unto  Thee.  O  Lord,  oiu* 
God  !  our  Father,  King,  Creator,  and  lledeemer,  we  beseech  Thee  now 
to  pardon  our  tiansgressions.  Thou  art  The  living  and  ever  existing 
God,  mighty  in  power,  gracious  and  benificent  to  all  Thy  works ;  for 
Thou  art  the  Lord  our  God.  O  God,  who  art  long-suffering  and  full  of 
compassion,  deal  by  ns  according  to  Thine  abunda.nt  mercy,  and  save  us, 
for  Thy  name's  sake.  Hear  our  prayers,  O  our  King  !  and  deliver  ns 
from  all  trouble  and  sorrow.  Thou  art  our  Father  and  our  King,  and 
we  are  called  by  Thy  name ;  deal  therefore  kindly  by  us,  for  Thy  name^s 
sake.  O  desert  ns  not,  nor  forsake  us,  our  former  ;  for  Thou,  O  God  ! 
art  a  most  gracious  and  merciful  King. 

0  Lord,  our  God  1  there  is  none  like  unto  Thee,  gracious  and 
merciful.  0  Omnipotent !  there  is  none  like  unto  Thee,  long-suffering 
and  abundant  in  mercy  and  truth  :  save  and  deliverer  us,  0  Omnipotent, 
from  storms  and  earthquakes.  Eemember  Thy  servants,  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  :  look  not  unto  our  stubbornness,  nor  to  our  wicked- 
ness, nor  to  our  sins.  Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath,  and  alter  the  decree 
concerning  the  evil  against  Thy  people  ;  and  remove  from  us  the  stroke 
of  death,  for  Thou  art  merciful  :  for  such  is  Thy  diAdne  attribute,  to 
shew  mercy  gratuitously  throughout  every  generation.  Have  compas- 
sion on  Thy  people,  O  Lord  !  and  shield  us  from  Thy  wrath  ;  and 
remove  from  us  the  afflictive  plagues,  and  every  evil  degree,  for  Thou 
art  the  guardian  of  Israel.    Righteousness,  0  Lord  !  is  Thine  !  but  unto 
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us,  confusion  of  face.  Wherefore  should  ^\e  complain  ]  for  what  can 
we  say  ?  What  can  Ave  declare?  or  how  shall  we  justify  ourselves] 
Let  us  search  and  examine  our  Avays,  and  return  unto  Thee,  for  Thy 
right  liand  is  stretched  out  to  receive  the  penitent.  O  Lord  !  save  us 
now,  we  beseech  Thee.  O  Lord  !  prosper  us  now,  we  beseech  Thee. 
O  Lord  !  we  beseech  Thee,  answer  us  when  we  call.  Unto  Thee,  O 
Lord  !  we  look  :  in  Thee,  O  Lord,  we  confide.  0  be  not  silent ;  afflict 
us  not,  for  the  heathens  say,  their  hope  is  lost  ;  but  unto  Tliee  alone 
shall  every  knee  bend,  and  those  of  high  stature  bow  down. 

0  Thou,  Avho  ai't  ready  to  receive  penitent  sinners  and  transgressors, 
for£:et  us  not  for  ever  ;  for  our  increasins;  troubles  disturb  our  souls. 
Our  Father  and  our  King  1  although  we  be  destitute  of  righteousness 
and  good  works,  yet  remember  unto  us  the  covenant  made  with  our 
ancestors,  and  our  testimony  which  we  bear  daily,  that  Thou,  O  Lord  ! 
art  a  Unity.  O  have  respect  to  our  afflictions  ;  for  tlie  troubles  of  our 
heart,  and  our  pains,  are  abundant.  Have  compassion  on  us,  0  Lord  ! 
in  the  land  of  our  captivity,  and  pour  not  Thy  fierce  anger  upon  us, 
for  we  are  Thy  people,  the  children  of  Thy  covenant,  O  Omnipotent  1 
have  resj)ect  to  our  diminished  glory  among  the  nations,  and  our  abhorred 
state  :  which  is  equal  to  the  defilement  of  a  woman  during  the  time  of 
her  severation.  How  long  shall  Thy  strenglh  remain  in  cajitivitj^,  and 
Thy  glory  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  1  Awaken  Thy  might  and  Thy 
jealousy  against  Thine  enemies,  so  that  they  may  be  put  to  shame,  and 
be  dismayed  at  the  loss  of  their  power  ;  but  suffer  not  our  weariness  to 
seem  light  in  Thy  presence.  O  cause  Thy  mercy  to  precede  the  day  of 
our  trouble ;  and  though  not  for  our  sake,  yet  do  it  for  Thine  own  sake, 
and  destroy  not  the  memorial  of  our  residue,  but  be  gracious  unto  a 
people  who,  with  fervent  love,  twice  daily  proclaim  the  unity  of  Thy 
name ;  saying,  hear  O  Israel,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  is  a  Unity. 


PRAYER  AND  CONFESSIONS  ON  THE    DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 

Thou  dost  put  forth  Thy  hand  to  transgressors,  and  Thy  right  hand 
is  stretched  out  to  receive  the  penitent ;  and  thou  hast  taught  us,  O 
Lord,  our  God  I  to  make  confession  in  Thy  presence  of  all  our  iniquities, 
that  we  may  restrain  our  hands  from  fraud;  for  thou  wilt  receive  us, 
when  we  turn  with  perfect  repentance,  as  thou  didst  the  burnt-ofiTerings, 
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and  sweet  savours  that  were  offered  in  Thy  presence,  for  the  sake  of  Thy 
word  which  Thou  hast  spoken ;  for  there  is  no  end  to  the  burnt  offerings 
of  our  sins,  nor  any  number  to  the  sweet  savour  of  our  trespasses ;  Thou 
knowest  also  that  our  end  is  to  be  food  for  the  worm  and  insect ;  there- 
fore hast  Thou  multiplied  our  means  of  pardon.  What  are  we  1  What 
is  our  life  1  What  is  our  piety  1  What  is  our  righteousness  1  What  is 
our  salvation  ']  What  is  our  power  1  What  is  our  might  1  What 
shall  we  say  in  Thy  presence,  O  Lord,  our  God !  and  the  God  of  our 
Fathers  ]  Are  not  the  mightiest  heroes  as  nothing  before  Thee  ?■  And 
men  of  fame  as  if  they  had  not  existed ;  wise  men,  as  if  they  were  with- 
out knowledge;  and  the  intelligent,  as  if  void  of  understanding;  for  the 
majority  of  our  actions  is  emptiness  ;  and  the  days  of  our  life  but  vanity 
in  Thy  presence  ;  and  man's  pre-eminence  over  the  beast  is  nought ;  for 
all  is  A' anity. 

Thou  didst  distinguish  man  from  the  beginning,  and  didst  favour 
him  that  he  might  stand  in  Thy  presence  ;  for  who  can  say  unto  Thee, 
what  doest  Thou  ? 

And  although  ETe  be  righteous,  what  can  He  give  unto  thee  1  But 
in  love  hast  Thou  given  us,  0  Lord,  our  God  !  this  day  of  atonement^ 
a  termination,  pardon,  and  forgiveness  for  all  our  iniquities,  that  we  may 
restrain  our  hands  from  fraud  ;  and  return  to  perform  the  statutes  of 
Thy  will  with  an  upright  heart.  And  through  Thine  abundant  mercies, 
deign  Thou  to  compassionate  us  ;  for  Thou  dost  not  delight  in  the 
destruction  of  the  world  ;  as  it  is  said,  seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be 
found  ;  call  ye  upon  Him  while  he  is  near  at  hand.  And  it  is  said,  let 
the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  iniquitious  man  his  thoughts  ;  and 
let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  will  receive  him  with  compassion  ; 
and  unto  our  God,  for  He  aboundeth  in  forgiveness.  And  Thou,  God  of 
forgiveness,  art  gracious  and  merciful,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in 
mercy  ;  diffusing  good  abundantly.  Thou  dost  also  delight  in  the  repent- 
ance of  the  wicked  ;  and  hast  no  pleasure  in  their  death  ;  as  it  is  said, 
say  unto  them,  as  I  live  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked  ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  His  evil  way,  and 
live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways  ;  wherefore  will  ye  die, 
O  house  of  Israel  ?  And  it  is  said,  have  I  any  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  wicked,  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  but  rather  that  he  turn  from  his  evil 
vfays  and  live.  And  it  is  said,  for  1  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God,  therefore  turn  ye  and  live.  For 
Thou  art  the  pardoner  of  Israel,  and  who  grantest  remission  of  sins  unto 
the  tribes  in  Jerusalem,  and  besides  Thee  there  is  none  to  whom  we 
appeal  for  pardon  and  forgiveness. 
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Our  Goti,  and  God  of  our  ancestors,  may  our  praj^ers  come  before 
Thee,  and  witlulraw  not  Thyself  from  our  supplications ;  for  we  are  not 
so  shameless  of  face,  or  hardened  as  to  declare  in  Thy  presence,  O  Eter- 
nal !  our  God  !  and  the  God  of  our  ancestors,  that  we  are  righteous,  and 
have  not  sinned ;  verily,  (we  confess)  we  have  sinned. 

We  have  trespassed,  we  have  dealt  treacherously,  we  have  stolen, 
we  have  spoken  slander,  we  have  committed  iniquity,  and  have  done 
wickedly;  we  have  acted  presumptuously;  Ave  have  committed  violence; 
we  have  framed  f\\lselioods ;  we  have  counselled  evil ;  we  have  uttered 
lies ;  we  liaA'e  scorned ;  we  have  rebelled ;  we  have  blasphemed ;  we  have 
revolted  ;  we  have  acted  perversely ;  we  have  transgressed ;  we  have 
oppressed ;  we  have  been  stiff-necked  ;  we  have  acted  wickedly ;  we 
have  corrupted;  we  have  done  abominably ;  we  hare  gone  astray,  and 
caused  others  to  err  ;  we  have  turned  aside  from  Thy  excellent  precepts, 
xind  institutions,  and  Avhich  hath  not  profitted  us;  but  Thou  art  just  con- 
cerning all  that  is  come  upon  us ;  for  Thou  hast  dealt  most  truly,  but 
we  have  done  wickedly. 

O  !  what  shall  we  say  in  Thy  presence,  0,  Thou,  who  dwellest 
above  the  Universe'?  Or,  what  shall  we  declare  unto  Thee,  who  re- 
sideth  above  the  skies  1  Knowest  Thou  not  all  the  secret  things,  as  well 
as  the  revealed  ? 

Thou  knowest  all  the  secrets  of  the  world,  and  the  most  hidden 
transactions  of  all  living.  Thou  searchest  all  the  inward  parts,  and 
exam  in  est  the  veins  and  heart ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  concealed  from 
Thee,  neither  is  there  anything  hidden  from  Thy  sight.  O  may  it  then 
be  acceptable  in  Thy  presence,  O  Eternal,  our  God  !  and  the  God  of 
-our  fathers,  to  pardon  all  our  sins,  and  forgive  all  our  iniquities,  and 
rgrant  us  remission  from  all  our  transgressions.  For  the  sin  which  we 
liave  committed  against  Thee,  either  by  compulsion  or  voluntarily. 
And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  with  a  stubborn 
heart. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  out  of  igno- 
rance. And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  with 
the  utterance  of  our  lips. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee  with  incestuous 
leudness.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee, 
•either  publicly  or  secretly. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee  with  deliberate 
deceit.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  with, 
speech  of  the  mouth. 
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For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  oppressing: 
our  neighbour.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee, 
by  the  evil  cogitation  of  the  heart. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  assembling: 
to  commit  fornication.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed 
against  Thee,  by  acknowledging  our  sins  with  our  mouth,  (but  do  not- 
repent  in  our  heart.) 

For  the  sin  wliich  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  despising 
our  parents  and  teachers.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed 
against  Thee,  either  presumptuously  or  ignorantly. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  with  violence. 
And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  the  profana- 
tion of  Thy  name. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  with  defiled 
lips.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  with 
foolish  expressions. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  with  evil 
imagination.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee, 
either  knowingly,  or  without  deliberation. 

Yet  for  all  of  them,  0  God  of  forgiveness,  forgive  us,  pardon  us,. 
and  grant  us  remission, 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  denying 
and  lying.  And  for  the  sin  wliich  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by 
taking  or  giving  a  bribe. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  scoffing.. 
And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  calumny. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  in  traffic.  And 
for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  in  meat  and  drink. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  extortion 
and  usury.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee, 
by  immodest  discourse. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  chattering. 
And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  with  the  twink- 
ling of  our  eyes. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  our  haughty 
looks.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  with 
sLamelessness. 

Yet  for  all  them,  O  God  of  forgiveness,  forgive  us,  pardon  us,  and 
grant  us  remission. 
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For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  shaking  ofl' 
the  yoke  of  thy  lnw.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against 
Thee,  by  litigionsness. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  treachery  to 
our  neighbor.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee, 
by  envy. 

For  the  sin  whicli  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  levity.  And 
for  the  sin  which  we  liave  committed  against  Thee,  by  our  stubbornnesa. 

For  tlie  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  running 
swiftly  to  do  evil.  And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against 
Thee,  by  tale-bearing. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  false  swear- 
ing. And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  cause- 
less enmity. 

For  tlie  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by  embezzle- 
ment. And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  against  Thee,  by 
extasy. 

Yet  for  all  tliem,  O  God  of  forgiveness,  forgive  us,  pardon  us,  and 
grant  us  remission.  Also  for  the  sins  for  which  we  were  obliged  to  bring 
a  burni-offering. 

And  for  the  sins,  for  which  we  were  obliged  to  bring  a  sin-offering. 

And  for  the  sins,  for  which  we  were  obliged  to  bring  an  offering 
according  to  our  ability. 

And  for  the  sins,  for  which  we  were  obliged  to  bring  a  trespass- 
offering,  either  for  a  certain  or  doubtful  sin. 

And  for  the  sins,  for  which  we  were  obliged  to  suffer  the  stripes  of 
contumacy. 

And  for  the  sins,  for  which  we  were  obliged  to  suffer  flao;ellation. 
And  for  the  sins,  for  which  we  incurred  the  penalty  of  death  by  the 
hand  of  God. 

And  for  the  sins,  for  which  we  incurred  the  penalty  of  extirpation 
and  being  childless. 

And  for  our  sins,  for  which  we  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  four 
kinds  of  death,  formerly  inflicted  by  our  tribunal  of  justice,  viz. : — 
Stoning,  burning,  beheading,  and  strangling  ;  for  transgressing  affimative 
precepts,  or  negative  precepts;  whether  an  action  be  appropriated 
thereto,  or  not,  as  w^ell  as  those  which  are  known  to  us,  as  those  which 
are  unknown  unto  us,  we  have  already  made  confession  of  them  before 
Thee,  0  Lord,  our  God  !  and  the  God  of  our  fathers. 
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And  those  which  are  unknown  to  iis,  are  known  and  evident  before 
Thee,  as  it  is  said  the  secret  things  belong  unto  Thee,  O  Eternal,  our 
God!  but  the  revealed  things  belong  unto  us  and  our  posterity  for  ever, 
to  perform  all  the  words  of  this  law,  for  Thou  art  the  pardoner  of  Israel, 
and  who  granteth  remission  of  sins  unto  the  tribes  of  Jeshurun  in  all 
ages ;  and  besides  Thee,  there  is  none  to  whom  we  appeal  for  pardon 
and  forgiveness. 

O  my  God !  before  I  was  formed,  I  was  unworthy ;  and  now  that  I 
have  been  formed,  am  as  though  I  had  not  been  formed  ;  dust  I  am  at  my 
life-time,  and  more  at  my  decease.  Behold,  I  stand  before  Thee  as  a 
vessel  full  of  shame  and  confusion.  O  may  it  be  acceptable  in  Thy  pre- 
sence, O  Eternal,  my  God!  and  the  God  of  my  fathers,  to  assist  me,  that 
I  sin  no  more  ;  and  the  sins  which  I  have  already  committed  against 
Thee,  blot  out  through  Thy  mercy,  but  not  by  Thy  chastisement  and 
malignant  sickness. 
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Thou  dost  put  forth  Thy  hand  to  transgressors,  and  Thy  right  hand 
is  stretched  out  to  receive  the  penitent ;  and  Thou  hast  taught  us,  O 
Lord,  our  God  !  to  make  confession  in  thy  presence  of  all  our  iniquities, 
that  we  may  restrain  our  hands  from  fraud  ;  for  Thou  wilt  receive  us, 
when  we  turn  with  perfect  repentance,  as  thou  didst  the  burnt-offer- 
ings and  sweet  savours  that  were  offered  in  Thy  presence,  for  the  sake  of 
Thy  word,  which  Thou  hast  spoken;  for  there  is  no  end  to  the  burnt- 
offerings  of  our  sins,  nor  any  number  to  the  sweet  savour  of  our  tres- 
passes ;  Thou  knowest  also,  that  our  end  is  to  be  food  for  the  worm  and 
insect ;  therefore,  hast  Thou  multiplied  our  means  of  pardon.  What 
are  we  ?  What  is  our  life  1  What  is  our  piety  1  What  is  our  right- 
eousness 1  What  is  our  salvation  1  What  is  our  power  ?  What  is  our 
might  1  What  then  shall  we  say  in  Thy  presence,  ©  Ijord,  our  God  ! 
and  the  God  of  our  fathers  ?  Are  not  the  mightest  heroes  as  nothing, 
before  Thee ;  the  men  of  fame,  as  if  they  had  not  existed  ;  wise  men,  as 
if  they  were  without  knowledge ;  and  the  intelligent,  as  if  void  of  under- 
standing ?  For  the  majority  of  our  actions  is  emptiness,  and  the  days 
of  our  life  but  vanity  in  Thy  presence ;  and  man's  pre-eminence  over 
the  beast  is  nought,  for  all  is  vanity. 

Thou  didst  distinguish  man  from  the  beginning,  and  didst  favor 
Mm,  that  he  might  stand  in  Thy  presence;  for  who  can  say  unto  Thee, 
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Wliat  tloest  Thou  ?  And  although  he  be  righteous,  what  can  he  give 
unto  Thee?  But  in  love  hast  Thou  given  us,  O  Lord,  our  God  !  this  day 
of  atonement,  a  termination,  pardon,  and  forgiveness  from  all  our  ini- 
quities, that  we  may  restrain  our  hands  from  fraud  ;  and  return  to 
perform  the  statutes  of  Thy  will  with  an  upright  heart.  And 
through  Thine  abundant  mercies  deign  Thou  to  compassionate  us ;  for 
Thou  dost  not  delight  in  the  destruction  of  the  world  ;  as  it  is  said, 
seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  is  near  at  hand.  And  it  is  said,  let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  iniquitious  man  his  thoughts  ;  and  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  will  receive  him  with  compassion  ;  and 
unto  our  God,  for  He  aboundeth  in  forgiveness.  And  Thou,  O  God  of 
forgiveness,  art  gracious  and  merciful,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in 
mercy  ;  difiusing  good  abundantly.  Thou  dost  also  delight  in  the  repent- 
ance of  the  wicked  ;  and  hast  no  })leasure  in  their  death  ;  as  it  is  said, 
.say  unto  them,  as  I  live  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  evil  way  and 
live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  Avays  ;  wherefore  will  ye  die,  O 
house  of  Israel  ?  And  it  is  said,  have  I  any  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  Sixith  the  Lord  God,  but  rather  that  he  turn  from  his  evil  ways 
and  live.  And  it  is  said,  for  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him 
that  dieth  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  therefore  turn  ye  and  live.  For  Thou 
art  the  pardoner  of  Israel,  and  who  grantest  remission  of  sins  unto  the 
tribes  in  Jesurun,  and  besides  Thee  there  is  none  to  whom  we  appeal  for 
pardon  and  forgiveness. 
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CONFIRMATION  CEREMONY,  AS  PRACTISED  AMONG  THE 
REFORMED  JEWS. 

The  candidates  for  this  ordinance,  if  boys,  are  dressed  in  black  suits, 
and  if  girls,  in  white,  (among  the  Orthodox  Jews,  girls  are  never  con- 
firmed,) each  bear  a  prayer-book  under  their  arm,  and  on  some  occasions 
a  boquet  of  flowers  in  the  hand.  The  Rabbi  receives  the  candidates  with 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Blessed  be  he  who  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  etc.,  after  which  the  young  recite  a  prayer  suitable  to  the 
service.  This  done,  the  Rabbi  addresses  the  congregation  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  he  turns  to 
the  young,  and  questions  them  on  the  outlines  and  principles  of  their 
religion.    We  will  quote  some  of  the  questions  and  replies  : 

What  is  religion  1 

Religion  is  a  system  of  doctrines,  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man 
toward  God,  toward  his  fellow-man,  and  toward  himself. 
What  is  J udaism  ? 

Judaism  is  the  religion  revealed  by  God,  taught  by  Moses,  and 

expounded  by  the  Prophets,  and  Sages  of  Israel. 

What  is  the  first  fundamental  doctrine  of  Judaism  1 

There  is  one  God,  who  is  the  Creator,  Governor  and  Preserver  of 

the  universe,  and  the  only  God,  Ruler  or  King,  acknowledged  by  Israel, 

as  Sacred  Scriptures  teaches  :  "  Hear,  Israel,  God  is  our  Lord,  God  is 

one." 

What  is  our  second  fundamental  doctrine  1 

Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  ;  he  was  gifted  with  a  divine 
nature,  capable  of  the  utmost  development,  and  he  prefers,  if  circum- 
stances do  not  corrupt  him,  justice  to  injustice,  virtue  to  vice,  and 
godliness  to  impiety. 

What  is  the  third  fundamental  doctrine  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  worship  God,  do  His  will,  imitate  His 
perfections,  and  love  Him  above  all  things ;  to  love  his  neighbor,  the 
stranger,  and  his  enemy,  and  to  preserve  his  own  life,  cultivate  the 
godly  sentiments  of  his  heart,  develop  his  mind,  strive  at  perfection,  and 
become  holy  as  God  is  holy. 

Wliat  is  the  fourth  fundamental  docti-ine  ? 
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GckI  delights  in  justice,  v  irtue  and  purity,  and  is  displeased  by 
wickedness  and  impurity.  He  created  man  with  such  a  nature,  that  he  is 
happy  only  in  the  practice  of  justice,  virtue  and  purity ;  but  man  fre- 
quently errs,  and  God,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  happiness,  rewards  the 
good,  and  punishes  the  evil  doer,  here  and  hereafter,  in  this  \yorld,  and 
in  the  world  to  come. 

After  some  further  questions,  the  Decalogue  is  recited,  also  the  three 
different  duties  of  man,  and  the  holidays,  and  their  causes. 

The  candidates  for  confirmation,  then  declare  their  firm  will  to  live 
and  die  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  Next  follows  the  blessing  "  Every  one 
according  to  his  qualities,  he  blessed  them,"  in  imitation  of  father  Jacob. 

During  the  intervals,  the  choir  sing  different  parts  of  Holy  Writ, 
as  also  sevei-al  choruses. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 


THE  DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 

Preparation — Repentence — Confession — ^Humiliation — Atonement — Interpretation  of 
Psalms  ex.,  and  Isaiah  ix.,  6. 

THE   DAY   OP  ATONEMENT. 

The  tenth  day  of  Tishri  (September)  is  set  apart  by  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture as  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  promised,  "  For  on 
this  day  he  will  pardon  you,  to  purify  you  from  all  your  sins,  that  you  be 
pure  before  your  God."  The  last  part  of  this  verse  is  expounded  by  the 
ancient  doctors,  "  Sins  committed  between  man  and  his  God  are  par- 
doned on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but  sins  committed  between  man  and 
man,  are  not  pardoned  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  until  satisfaction  has 
been  given  to  the  offended  neighbor." 

Besides  the  additional  sacrifices  which  the  Bible  prescribes  for  this 
day,  and  the  services  Of  the  High  Priest,  as  performed  in  the  Tabernacle,, 
and  the  Temple,  the  Jews  are  commanded  in  Scripture,  And  ye  shall 
also  afilict  your  persons."  This  command  is  expounded  by  the  ancient 
doctors  of  the  law,  to  have  a  double  signification — a  negative  and  a  posi- 
tive one.  The  negative  command  is,  to  abstain  from  all  carnal  pleasures 
and  enjoyments,  "  From  evening  to  evening,"  not  only  as  an  affliction 
on  our  person,  but  also  as  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  sole  dominion 
of  the  mind  over  the  body  and  carnel  propensities.  The  negative  nature 
of  these  afflictions  is  wisely  preferred  to  the  positive,  as  these  latter  led 
men  to  the  most  extravagant,  cruel,  and  revolting  practices.  The  sacri- 
fices of  human  life  to  appease  the  gods,  the  wounds  which  the  false  pro- 
phets afflicted  on  each  other  to  the  same  purpose ;  the  practice  of  the 
Flagellants.^  who  chastised  each  other  daily  for  the  same  reason;  the  confes- 
sions of  Catholics,  and  the  different  acts  of  cruelty  inflicted  by  the  orders 
of  Popes  and  Priests  on  the  penitents,  are  only  some  of  the  extravagances 
which  are  prevented  by  this  negative  exposition  of  the  Scriptural  text 
by  the  ancient  doctors  of  law. 

Besides  all  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  abstaining  onfc  day  from 
all  carnal  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  is  an  excellent  lesson  for  every  man. 
It  teaches  him,  that  his  will  and  his  intellect  actually  have  dominion 
over  his  person,  if  he  only  desires  to  obey  them.  It  teaches  him  how 
little  there  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  happy  ;  and  few  necessities  are 
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equal  in  ihs  scale  of  happiness  to  extensive  wealth.    It  teaches  him, 
moreover,  that  all  evil  inclinations,  all  carnal  propensities,  could  easily 
be  subdued,  and  man  could  be  happy,  here  and  hereafter,  if  he  always  was 
Master  over  his  sins." 

The  positive  signification  of  this  Biblical  text,  is  "  Repentance  ;"  to 
afflict  oneself  with  the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  the  determination  not  to 
fall  back  again  in  a  sinful  life.  The  consciousness  of  a  sinful  life,  to  be 
ashamed  thereof,  and  to  feel  that  remorse,  which  is  its  invariable  result, 
is  indeed  an  affliction  of  which  Cain  already  exclaimed  "  My  iniquity  is 
too  gi'eat  to  bear  it."  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  a  day  set  apart  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  man's  rendering  account  to  himself  and  his  Maker,  is 
a  wise  and  beneficent  institution.  Man's  occupation  and  aspirations  in 
the  storm  -tossed  ocean  of  life,  are  of  such  a  wild  natiire,  that  he  but  sel- 
dom awakes  from  his  intoxication  ;  scarcely  ever  stands  still  for  a  moment 
to  reflect  on  his  conduct  and  his  course  of  life. 

He  dreams  on ;  and  runs  on  in  wild  excitement,  and  frequently 
loses  all  his  excellencies  in  the  roaring  current  of  mutable  life.  There 
comes,  however,  the  day  of  atonement,  the  watch-tower  erected  by  Pro- 
vidence, and  calls  powerfully  :  "  Man  standi  still  and  consider."  Many 
do  stand  still ;  retire  from  the  excitement  of  life,  with  its  numerous  joys 
and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  disappointments,  its  treasures  and  delusions  ; 
they  spend  one  day  in  perfect  dominion  over  their  passions,  the  source 
of  all  sins,  and  spend  the  day  before  God,  in  the  House  of  God,  and  in 
the  worship  of  God. 

The  principle  on  which  the  day  of  atonement  is  based,  is  one  dis- 
tinguishing Judaism  from  all  other  creeds.  They  believe  repentance  and 
amendment  of  conduct,  is  all  that  is  required  to  obtain  God's  favor  again. 
Some  of  the  ways  of  repentance  are,  that  the  penitent  calls  on  the  Lord 
with  weeping  and  supplication,  practices  acts  of  charity  according  to  his 
ability  ;  keeps  himself  far  from  the  places  and  objects  of  his  sin ;  changes 
his  name,  as  much  as  to  say  :  I  am  another  and  not  the  same  individual 
who  committed  those  sins  ;  changes  his  actions  for  the  better,  and  for  the 
way  of  uprightness,  and  emigrates  from  his  place,  as  exile  is  an  expia- 
tion of  sins,  forcing  him  to  humble  himself,  to  be  meek  and  of  a  modest 
mind. 

They  also  believe  it  deserving  of  great  praise  to  be  penitent,  to  con- 
fess publicly,  make  known  his  transgressions,  uncover  his  sins  com- 
mitted on  his  neighbors,  and  say  publicly,  "  Yerily,  I  have  committed  a 
sin  on  this  or  that  man,  I  have  done  him  so  and  so,  and  this  day  I  do 
turn  and  repent." 
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But  whoever  is  too  liauglity  to  acknowledge  his  faults,  and  attempts 
to  hide  them,  has  not  truly  repented  them,  as  it  is  said,  "Who  hides  his 
transgressions,  will  not  succeed,"  This  can  be  said  in  regard  to  sins 
between  man  and  his  neighbor ;  but  sins  committed  between  man  and 
his  God  should  not  be  made  public ;  he  only  should  return  and  state  his 
sins  before  G-od,  make  in  public  only  a  general  confession,  and  it  is  for 
his  best  not  to  make  them  public,  as  it  is  said,  "  Blessed  be  he  whose 
trangression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  hidden." 

The  Day  of  Atonement  is  considered  by  the  J ews  as  the  proper 
time  of  repentance  for  all,  for  the  indi^ddual  and  the  congregation  ;  it  is 
the  end,  forgiveness  and  expiation  of  sins  to  Israel,  therefore,  all  should 
repent  and  confess  their  sins  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  command, 
in  this  respect,  is  to  begin  the  confession  the  evening  previous,  before 
eating  the  last  meal ;  perhaps  he  might  die  thereof  without  confession 
of  sins.  Although  he  has  confessed  his  sins  before  eating  the  last,  he 
shall  do  so  again  in  the  evening,  morning,  additional,  afternoon,  and 
concluding  j^rayers,  The  formula  of  confession,  adopted  by  all  Israel, 
is,  "But  we  have  Sinned,"  and  this  is  the  main  confession.  Sins  con- 
fessed once,  t]ie  Day  of  Atonement,  may  be  confessed  again  the  other 
Day  of  Atonement,  even  if  they  are  not  committed  again,  as  it  is  said, 
"  For  I  knov,^  ever  my  transgression,  and  ray  sin  is  always  before  me.' 

They  firmly  believe  that  neither  the  Day  of  Atonement,  nor  repent- 
ance, brings  remission  of  other  sins  than  those  between  man  and  his  God; 
sins  between  man  and  his  neighbor,  as  wounding,  cursing,  or  robbing  his 
fellowman,  and  the  like,  vv^ill  never  be  forgiven  him,  until  he  gives  satis- 
faction, and  pacifies  his  neighbor.  Although  a  restitution  of  money  be 
made  to  the  offended  neighbor,  he  must  be  pacified  also,  and  requested 
to  forgive  the  offence.  If  one  only  offends  his  neighbor  with  words,  he 
must  attempt  to  reconcile  him  and  urge  liini  for  forgiveness.  If  his 
neighbor  refuses  to  forgive  him,  he  must  come  to  him  with  three  men  of 
his  friends,  urge  him,  and  request  his  forgiveness.  If  he  still  refuses, 
he  must  repeat  it  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  if  lie  then  would  not 
forgive  the  offense,  he  himself  is  the  sinner,  and  the  offender  need  do  no 
more.  But  if  the  offender  is  his  teacher,  be  must  come  to  him  even  a 
thousand  times,  until  he  is  reconciled. 

If  one  offended  his  neighbor,  who  died  before  he  bad  asked  his  pardon, 
he  must  go  to  his  grave  with  ten  men,  and  say  in  their  presence,  I 
have  sinned  before  Israel's  God,  and  this  man ;  so  and  so,  have  I  done 
him."  If  it  was  a  money  matter,  he  is  obliged  to  make  restitution  to 
the  heirs  of  the  decsased,  and  if  no  heirs  are  left,  let  him,  with  his  con- 
fession, deposit  it  ab  the  pu'ilic  courL 
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ATONEMENT. 

Atonement  signifies  the  reconciliation  between  God  and  man.  Sin 
sepai-ates  man  from  God,  and  brings  him  under  the  dominion  of  the 
brutal  passions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  sins  :  1st.  Not  to  do  our  duty,  and  2ud,  to 
do  what  the  divine  laws  prohibit.  The  first  is  passive  sin,  tlie  second  is 
active  sin.  The  passive  sin  is  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  good  will. 
The  active  sin  proves  the  presence  of  an  evil  will  in  the  sinner.  The 
remedy  for  the  passive  sinner  is  the  acquirement  of  a  good  will,  and  the 
remedy  for  the  active  sinner,  is  to  obtain  dominion  over  his  wicked  pro- 
pensities.   The  application  of  this  remedy  is  called     To  return  to  God." 

Israel  return  to  God,  thy  Lord,  if  thou  hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity;  • 
take  with  you  words,  and  return  to  God,"  etc, — (Hosea  xiv.,  1,  2.)  "And 
thou  shalt  say  unto  them  :  tlius  saith  God  Zebaoth,  return  unto  me 
saitli  God  Zebaoth,  and  I  will  return  unto  you  saith  God  Zebaoth." — 
(Zechariah  i.,  3.)  "I  have  blotted  out,  as  a  thick  cloud,  thy  trans- 
gressions, and  as  a  cloud  thy  sins  :  return  unto  me,  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee." — (Isaiah  xliv.,  22.) 

The  act  of  returning  to  God  from  the  path  of  sin,  consists  of  the 
following  elements : 

1 .  The  conviction  of  guilt  or  ingratitude  to  God. 

2.  Penitence,  or  to  feel  grieved  to  have  sinned,  and  to  be  ashamed 
thereof,  which  is  the  severest  penance  to  man. 

3.  The  resolve  on  amendment  of  life. 

4.  In  making  good  whatever  was  neglected,  restoring  whatever  was 
taken  unjustly  from  others,  and  repairing  whatever  we  spoiled. 

Thus  man  returns,  a,nd  is  reconciled  to  his  God;  thus  Atonement  is 
made,  God's  punishment  is  intended  for  man's  correction  only;  for  God 
is  neither  angry  nor  reA^engeful.  "  Thou  shalt  also  consider  in  thine 
heart,  that  as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  God  thy  Lord  chasteneth 
thee." — (Deut.  viii.,  5).  "  My  son  despise  not  the  chastening  of  God; 
neither  be  weary  of  his  correction  :  for  whom  God  loveth  he  correcteth; 
even  as  a  father  the  son  in  lohom  he  delightetli." — (Proverbs  iii,  11,  12). 
"  Behold,  happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth ;  therefore  despise  not 
thou  the  chastening  of  the  Almighty." — (Job  v.,  17). 

If  man  corrects  himself  and  amends  his  life,  punishment  will  not 
follow  after  the  repented  sin ;  because  it  is  not  necessary,  and  God  is  all 
just,  all-wise,  and  most  gracious — (Deut.  xxx.,  1  to  10;  ii.  Sam.  xii.,  13  ; 
i.  Kings,  viii.,  46  to  53;  21,  27,  28,  29  ;  ii.  Chron.,  xxxiii.,  10  to  13  ; 
Psalms,  xxxii.  and  ciii.,  2  to  6). 
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Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts  :  and  let  him  return  unto  God,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon." — (Isaiah  xlv.,  7.) 

See  on  this  topic. — (Ezekiel  iii.,  17  to  21  ;  xviii.,  21  to  23;  and 
xxxiii.,  1  to  20). 


mTERPIlETATIOJf  OF   THE  IIOtH  PSALM  BY  THE  JEWS. 

Yerse  1  is  rendered  in  the  authorised  version: — "A  Psalm  of 
David.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  until 
I  make  thine  enemies  my  footstool."  JSTow  this  phrase  :  "The  Lord  said 
unto  my  Lord,"  if  prounced  by  David,  (they  say)  would  indeed  be 
unintelligible.  Who  can  be  my  Lord  to  whom  David  alluded  after 
speaking  of  God  as  "  the  Lord." 

Mendelssohn  got  rid  of  this  passage  by  attributing  the  authorship 
of  the  Psalm,  not  to  David,  but  to  another,  addressed  to  David,  similar 
to  many  other  psalms,  which  were  addressed  to  other  persons,  and 
evidently  not  composed  by  David. 


TRANSLATION  OF  ISAIAH  ix.,   6,   BY  THE  JEWS, 

"  For  a  child  was  born  unto  us.  A  son  was  given  unto  us.  And 
the  government  shall  be  on  his  shoulders.  And  His  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful ;  a  sublime  councillor,  a  councillor  of  the  mighty ;  a 
possessor  of  booty,  a  prince  of  peace." 

This,  our  readers  will  see,  is  different  from  what  is  in  our  authorised 
•version.    Their  explanation  for  this  verse  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  child,  or  son,  who  will  govern  after  Ahaz,  shall  be  a  wonder- 
ful man.  His  wisdom  shall  be  his  power ;  he  shall  be  a  sublime  coun- 
cillor ;  a  councillor  of  the  mighty,  who  fight  his  battles ;  still  he  will  be 
the  possessor  of  the  booty,  made  of  the  defeated.  He  shall  be,  not  in  wars- 
like  a  prince,  but  'a  Prince  of  Peace.'  Therefore  he  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  because  he  will  be  a  sublime  councillor,  a  councillor  of  the- 
mighty,  in  time  of  war,  when  actually  he  is  'A  Prince  of  Peace;'  still 
he  shall  carry  the  spoil,  not  by  bravery,  but  by  wisdom.  He  shall  make 
war  only  to  repel  invasions,  war  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  but  then  he 
shall  be  successful." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  JEWISH  CALENDAR. 

TiSHRi — ■^eptevibcr — New  Year — Day  of  Atonement — I'east  of  Tabernacles — Mar- 
CHESNEX — October — KiSLEY—  Xovemhcr — Feast  of  Dedication  —  Tevetto  — 
December — Sheebat — January — Adah — In^briiari/ — Feast  of  Pmim — Nisatj — 
March —  Passover —  Eyor — Apri/ —  Sn- ox — Ma>/ — Feast  of  Weeks — Tamus — 
Ju7ie — Great  Fast — Ab — Juhj — Great  Fast  Day  for  Destruction  of  Jerusalem — ■ 
Elfl — Ai'jttst — Blowing  of  Trumpets. 

THE  JEWISH  OALEXDAK. 

The  first  montli  of  tlie  Jewisli  year,  is  generally  called  "  Tisliri;" 
the  real  Hebrew  name,  however,  is  "  Ethanim."  In  this  montli  are  the 
most  impoi-tant  feasts  and  fasts,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  a 
good  many  additions  from  the  Rabbins,  "  the  precepts  of  men,"  even  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  Divine  ordinances.  The  Rabbins  arbitrarily 
made  the  first  day  of  this  month  New  Year's  day,  while  God  commanded 
the  month  "  Xisan,"  to  be  the  first  of  the  twelve,  viz.,  the  New  Year. 
They  cannot  deny  this  fact,  and  therefore  they  say,  tliat  Nisan  (April) 
is  indeed  the  head,  or  principal,  among  the  rest  of  the  months ;  but  the 
first  of  Tishri  is  the  head  of  days,  and  therefore  New  Year's  day. 
According  to  the  law  of  God,  this  day  is  the  feast  of  "  trumpets  ;  the 
Rabbins  not  only  added  one  day  more  to  the  feast,  but  declared  it  to  be  the 
season  when  the  Heavenly  Supreme  Court  is  in  session,  to  judge  the 
worhl,  and  })articularly  the  JeAvs,  and  to  determine  everything  which 
shall  occur  to  every  individual  Jew  ;  life,  death,  and  what  kind  of  death; 
health,  sickness,  and  even  how  much  one  shall  gain  or  lose  in  business  ; 
&c.,  tcc,  is  minutely  appointed.  No  wonder,  then,  that  these  two  days 
put  every  Jevr  in  a  condition  of  great  solemnity  and  devotion.  This  is 
the  very  best  occasion  to  pray  for  long  life,  health,  riches  and  honor. 

The-  Rabbins  also  teach,  that  in  these  days  every  one's  sentence  is 
written ;  the  righteous  immediately  to  life,  the  wicked  to  death,  and  those 
who  are  half  and  half — like  luke-warm  water — are  kept  in  suspension 
■until  the  day  of  atonement ;  and  it  depends  from  their  conduct  during 
the  interval,  v^hetlier  they  be  entered  in  the  book  of  life,  or  in  the  black 
book.  The  blowing  of  the  ''ram's  horn"  is  done  in  such  sounds  as  ex- 
press nothing,  neither  joy  nor  mourning,  and  are  very  strange  to  every 
other  ear  but  that  of  a  Jew.  Every  sound  has  another  name  ;  and 
angels,  vvith  queer,  cabalistic  names,  are  appointed  to  carry  these  sounds 
up  before  the  Throne  of  Glory.    He  who  sits  upon  it,  Jehovah,  is  said 
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to  be  so  pleased  with  this  music,  that  He  at  once  turns  from  the  seat  of 
justice  to  that  of  mercy,  and  tears  in  pieces  all  the  bands  of  Israel  for 
another  year. 

On  the  third  day  of  Tishri,  is  the  Fast  of  Gedaliah  ;  on  that  day  we 
are  told  that  the  J ewish  chief,  who  was  left  in  the  land  of  Israel  as  the 
governor  over  the  few  who  remained  there,  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people,  appointed  by  the  King  of  Babylon,  was  slain  by  the  rebels, 
Ismeal  ben  Nethaniah,  and  his  gang.    (See  ii.  Kings,  xxv.,  22  27.) 

On  the  seventh,  we  are  told,  was  given  the  sentence  of  God,  that 
the  whole  generation  who  took  part  in  worshipping  the  golden  calf, 
should  die  in  the  wilderness. 

The  Sabbath,  which  is  between  the  New  Year's  day  and  the  day  of 
atonement,  is  called  the  Sabbath  of  Repentance,"  and  is  one  of  the 
two  Sabbaths  on  which  the  Rabbi  of  the  Orthodox  Jews  preaches,  if 
preaching  it  can  be  called.  The  Rabbi  has  six  months'  time  to  prepare 
an  essay  on  some  point  in  the  Talmud,  in  which  he  shows  his  wit  and 
learning  ;  and  well  he  may  prepare,  because  the  learned  among  his  con- 
gregation rally  around  him,  and  watch  closely  whether  he  says  anything 
Avhich  does  not  concur  with  some  Rabbi  who  lived  before  him,  or  make 
some,  according  to  their  opinion,  wrong  conclusion. 

Woe  unto  him  if  they  catch  him  in  any  of  these  things  ;  a  contro- 
versy then  begins,  which  to  a  non-Jew,  seems  like  a  violent  quarrel 
among  uncivilized  people.  In  former  times,  it  was  not  a  rare  thing, 
that  enraged  zealots  dragged  the  poor  Rabbi  down  from  his  pulpit,  and 
pulled  his  grey  beard.  But  whether  the  derashah  (preaching)  ended 
this  way,  or  peaceably,  the  unlearned  people — the  vast  majority,  there- 
fore— stood  in  awe,  and  admired  the  great  wisdom  and  knowledge  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  their  Rabbi,  although  his  language  was  like  Chinese 
to  them.  They  left  the  synagogue,  and  said  to  each  other,  "  He  is  a  great 
man  in  Israel ;  may  he  live  a  hundred  years." 

On  the  ninth,  is.  the  day  of  preparation  for  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
This  is  a  very  notable  day,  because  eating  and  drinking  on  that  day  are 
considered  as  meritorious  as  fasting  on  the  next.  The  reason  which  the 
Rabbins  gave  for  that  not  very  unpleasant  good  work — to  eat  and 
drink— is  this  : — Every  Jew  has,  if  he  observes  the  regular  daily  prayers 
and  blessings,  to  repeat  one  hundred  blessings  every  day;*  this  day. 
however,  he  ought  to  speak  ten  times  as  many,  namely,  one  thousand 


*The  word  "blessing"  is  applied  to  those  prayers  in  which  the  form  "Bkssed 
art  Thon,  Jehovah  our  God"  occurs;  and  this  is  done  while  taking  a  drink  of  water, 
a  hit  of  bread,  or  a  fruit,  &c. 
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This  is  also  tlie  day  on  which  every  pious  J  ew  tries  to  be  released  from 
all  his  promises,  voavs  and  oaths,  which  he  made  during  the  past  year. 
This  is  done  by  a  court  of  three  men,  before  whom  he  stands,  and  says 
tliat  he  regrets  having  promised,  s^^  orn,  or  vowed,  and  wislies  to  be  re- 
leased. He  reads  a  long  story  from  a  book,  of  which  in  most  cases? 
neither  he  nor  the  Judges  understand  a  word.  After  he  has  finished,  the 
three  Judges  say:  Thou  art  unloosed,"  three  times,  and  he  is  free. 
Then  he  sits  down  as  Judge,  and  one  of  the  three  rises  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  his  obligations  ;  and  thus  the  ceremony  is  repeated  until  all  are 
free.  There  are  places  where  they  are  very  pious,  and  apply  to  each 
other  the  fort\-  stripes,  less  one,  as  a  kind  of  atonement  for  sins,  for 
which  they  have  deserved  this  punishment,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
Tliat  they  take  care  not  to  hurt  each  other  is  understood  ;  they  want  only 
the  form  of  the  thing,  and  not  the  thing  itself,  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  receiving  a  Avhijiping.  In  short,  every  tiling  is  done  on  that  day  to 
come  off  with  as  little  sin  as  possible,  that  there  remain  not  much  to  be 
forgiven. 

On  the  tentli  day  is  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  The  description 
of  this  "  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths"  we  may  omit,  as  probably  most,  or  all  of 
our  readears,  are  well  acquainted  with  it.  One  thing,  however,  we  would 
mention,  which  may  be  nev/  to  Christians,  viz.,  after  the  day  has  been 
spent  in  fasting,  weeping  and  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  and  when 
the  sound  of  the  long  blowing  of  the  horn  has  ceased,  and  the  blessing  of 
the  moon  has  been  performed,  then  every  one  hastens  home  and  breaks  his 
fast.  After  the  gnawing  hunger  is  satisfied,  the  husband  goes  out  in  the 
yard,  selects  a  place  for  the  tabernacle,  and  drives  one  pole  at  least  into 
the  earth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  l^egins  to  build  the  tabernacle  for  the  next 
coming  feast.  This  is  done,  it  is  said,  to  silence  Satan,  the  accuser,  who 
otherwise  would  come  before  God,  and  Avould  say,  "Now,  see  here  thy 
people  ;  what  are  they  doing  after  thou  didst  forgive  them  their  sins  ? 
They  eat  and  drink,  and  do  not  even  think  of  doing  some  good  work.'' 
But  as  they  immediately  engage  in  keeping  the  command  of  making  a 
tabernacle,  the  enemy  must  keep  his  peace. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  commences  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The 
Kabbins  added  the  sixteenth  ;  and  both  are  kept  as  Sabbaths,  with  the 
exception  of  preparing  food,  and  smoking  a  segar,  which  is  allowed, 
l^obody  is  allowed  to  taste  anything  before  he  has  spoken  the  blessing 
over  the  Luiab,  (branch  of  the  palm  tree).  Again,  we  meet  here  with  a 
remarkable  Rabbinical  law.  In  the  iaw  of  Moses,  the  command  reads 
as  follow^s:  "And  ye  shall  take  you,  on  the  first  day,  a  nice  fruit  of  a 
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tree,  braiiclies  of  a  paliii.  tree,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees  and  willows  of 
the  brooks,  and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord."  The  Rabbinical  law 
is,  to  ta.ke  a  fruit  from  a  tree,  the  wood  of  wliicli  smells  just  like  the 
fruit;  and  this  lias  caused  the  poor  Jews,  to  give  sometimes  one  hundred 
dollars  and  more  for  such  a  fruit,  which  is  not  even  eatable,  because  it 
was  brought  from  Corfu,  or  some  other  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

On  the  tv/enty-f±rst  day,  is  another  self-mside  feast,  called  "Hoshan- 
nah  Sabbah."  On  this  day,  it  is  sa,id,  ail  sentences  and  decrees  which 
have  been  pronounced  on  the  days  on  which  the  Heavenly  Court  was  in 
session,  are  sealedj  and  every  recourse  is  vain ;  no  ap'peai  being  possible. 

On  the  twenty-second  day,  is  the  feast  of  the  Solemn  Congregation. 
The  Rabbins  added  the  next  one,  the  twenty- third,  and  called  it  The 
day  of  rejoicing  v^^ith  the  lav/."  In  old  or cliodox  Jewish  synagogues, 
there  are  quite  tumultuous  proceedings.  The  scrolls  of  the  hsw  are  taken 
out  from  the  shrine ;  old  and  young  dance,  and  sv/eetm.eats,  cakes  and 
brandy  are  distributed  freely  in  the  house  of  worship.  This  closes  the 
feast  in  the  oaonth  of  Tishri. 

Marcheshvan,"  or  the  month  corresponding  to  our  November,  is 
the  next  month.  There  are  several  fast  days  in  it,  but  they  are  not 
observed  now-a-days,  except  three,  viz:  on  the  20th,  23rd  and  27th. 
These  are  known  among  the  Jews  as  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the  second-; 
or  Monday,  Thursday  and  next  Monday.  The  origin  of  these  days  maj 
be  found  in  the  Talmud,  Tract  Taanith,  On  Fasts,"  where  it  is  said:  If 
the  seventeenth  day  of  Marcheshvan  has  passed  by  v/ithout  rain  having 
fallen  during  the  month,  they  shall  fast  on  the  next  following  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  the  Monday  of  next  week.  The  reader  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  Jews  being  deprived  of  their  own  land,  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  keeping  these  fasts,  whether  rain  falls  in  time  in  that 
land  or  not.    But  it  is  written  in  the  Talmud  ! 

On  the  seventh,  it  is  said,  Zedekiah,  the  King  of  Judah,  was  brought 
before  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  commanded  the  children  of  the  wretched 
prisoner  to  be  slaughtered  before  the  eyes  of  the  father,  and  then  to  put 
out  his  eyes. 

The  third  month  is  called  *'Kislev."  Before  we  begin  to  give  an 
account  of  the  notable  days  in  this  month,  we  shall  inform  our  readers  of 
another  Rabbinical  ordinance,  of  considerable  antiquity,  which  has  been 
scrupulously  kept,  and  is  by  orthodox  Jews,  skill  observed  to  this  day. 
The  day  before  every  new-moon,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Tishri," 
in  which  the  New.  Year  taking  the  place  of  the  new  moon,  the  latter  is 
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not  celebrated,  is  a  fast  day,  and  is  called,  "  The  lesser  Day  of  Atone- 
ment." The  service  begins  at  one  o'clock,  P.M.,  connected  with  the 
ilaily  evening  prayer.  Those  who  have  fasted,  put  on  the  phylacteries 
and  the  talitli,  which  is  not  customary  on  other  evenings.  The  scroll  of 
the  law  is  taken  from  the  shrine,  and  a  portion  of  it  read,  to  wdiich  three 
pei*sons  stand  np  to  the  al-niemra  (an  elevated  platform  in  the  centre  of 
the  S}Tiagogue,  where  the  desk  stands,  on  which  the  scroll  is  unfolded 
when  read).  The  third  person  reads  the  maftir.  The  portion  from  the 
law  is  in  Exodus,  32nd  chapter,  from  v.  11  to  15,  and  34th  chapter,  from 
V.  1  to  11.  The  maftir  is  from  Isaiah,  from  55  :  6  to  56  :  9.  Both  pas- 
sages are  very  appropriate  for  this  and  other  similar  occasions ;  for  noth- 
ing is  more  adapted  to  convince  self-righteous  Israel  of  their  frailty,  sin- 
fulness, and  inconsistency,  than  the  remembrance  of  the  golden  calf 
which  their  fathers  made  and  worshipped,  a  few  days  after  they  had 
heard  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  God,"  Irom  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  ; 
and  then  the  condition  upon  which  Jehovah  granted  them  forgiveness. 
The  second  passage  is,  first,  an  earnest  call  to  repent  and  to  seek  the 
Lord  while  He  is  yet  to  be  found,  and  to  call  upon  Him  wdiile  He  is 
near ;  and  then  it  closes  with  glorious  promises  and  encouragements. 
Alas,  that  so  very  few  of  those  wdio  so  solemjily  recite  these  Divine 
testimonials,  and  other  very  excellent  prayers  composed  for  such 
occasions,  understand  not  a  word  of  it,  and  therefore  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  solemn  service  !  The  idea  of  a  public  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  every  month,  is  a  good  one,  and  might,  we  think,  be  recom- 
mended to  Christian  congregations. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  month,  it  is  said,  King  Jehoiakim  burnt  the 
epistle  which  Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  wrote  from  the  mouth  o£ 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  There  are,  however,  diverse  opinions  as  to  the 
day  ;  some  say  that  it  was  on  the  fifth  ;  others  on  the  seventh  ;  others 
again,  on  the  25th  ;  all,  however,  agree  that  this  important  act  of  the 
wicked  king  of  J udah  was  committed  during  the  month  of  Kislev.  On 
the  25th,  in  the  evening,  the  feast  of  Chanukah  "  begins.  The  origin 
of  this  "feast  of  dedication"  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  ^'Maccabees." 
We  suppose  all  our  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  that 
family  of  Jewish  heroes,  the  Hasmoneans,  who  freed  their  land  and  their 
people  from  the  cruel  Macedonians,  and  then  became  the  reigning  house 
over  Judah,  until  the  wicked  Herod  exterminated  every  branch  of  that 
truly  great,  royal,  priestly  family.  Had  this  feast  been  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  the  wonderful  deliverance  from  a  mighty  and  cruel 
enemy,  by  means  of  a  family  of  priests,  who  gathered  a  host  of  half- 
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naked  and  almost  starving  fugitives  in  tlie  mountains,  and  who  finally,, 
by  the  help  of  the  God  of  Israel,  became  the  deliverers  of  their  people, 
it  would  stand  as  a  monument  of  gratitude  towards  God  and  the  noble 
Hasmoneans.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  principal  reason  vrhich  the 
Rabbins  give  for  instituting  the  "  Chanukah,"  is  the  following  miraculous 
event:  When  Antiochus,  generally  called  "the  wicked,"  entered  the 
holy  temple,  he  made  everything  in  it  unclean  by  touching  it  with  his 
unholy  hands.  The  holy  oil,  also,  which  was  every  year  prepared  for 
use  in  the  holy  candlestick,  was  all  defiled ;  and  the  temple  was  without 
oil.  After  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  city  and  the  whole 
land  of  Judah,  the  temple  and  its  furniture  underwent  the  lawful  purifi- 
cation ;  but,  as  to  the  oil,  they  were  altogether  helpless.  Finally,  they 
succeeded  in  finding  a  small  bottle  of  undefiled  oil,  which  one  of  the 
priests  had  secreted  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy.  This,  however,  was 
sufiicient  for  one  day  only,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  new 
oil  before  eight  days.  Still,  the  people  praised  God  with  great  joy,  and 
the  priests  filled  the  holy  candlestick  and  lighted  the  temple ;  and 
behold  !  the  oil  lasted  full  eight  days,  when  the  temple  was  supplied 
with  new  oil.  This  miracle,  then,  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the- 
feast ;  it  lasts,  therefore,  eight  days.  The  ceremony  observed  is  simply 
this  :  Every  good  Jew  is  provided  with  a  chanukah-lamp,  which  has- 
eight  small  saucers.  On  the  first  evening,  one  of  these  saucers  is  filled 
with  pure  oil,  and  lighted ;  the  second  evening,  two,  and  so  on,  till,  on 
the  eighth  evening,  all  are  lighted,  which,  altogether,  makes  thirty-six 
lights.  In  the  morning  services,  the  "  Hallel,"  "Song  of  praise,"  com- 
posed of  several  psalms,  is  inserted,  and  another  small  piece  of  thanks- 
giving is  inserted  in  the  eighteen  benedictions,  and  in  the  blessings  at 
the  table,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"  "VVe  thank  Thee  for  the  miracles,  the  redemption,  mighty  deeds,  , 
salvation  and  (victories)  in  wars,  which  Thou  didst  to  our  fathers  in 
these  days  and  in  this  season." 

'•In  the  days  of  Matthias,  son  of  Joclianan,  the  high-priest,  the  Has- 
moneans and  his  sons,  the  wicked  government  of  Javan  (Greece)  rose  up 
against  Thy  people  Israel,  causing  them  to  forget  Thy  laws  and  to  pass 
by  Thy  statutes;  but  Thou,  in  Thine  abundant  mercies,  didst  rise  up  in 
their  behalf,  in  the  time  of  their  trouble.  Thou  didst  fight  their  battle, 
judge  their  cause,  and  avenged  their  wrongs.  Thou  deliverest  the 
mighty  into  the  hands  of  the  weak,  great  numbers  into  the  hands  of  a 
few;  the  impure  into  the  hands  of  the  pure;  the  wicked  into  the  hands^ 
of  the  righteous,,  and  the  evil-doers  into  the  hands  of  those  engaged  in 
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Thy  law.  Thou  liast  made  Thy  name  great  and  holy  in  Thy  world  ;  and 
to  Thy  people  Israel  Thou  hast  done  great  salvation  and  redemption  in 
that  day.  Then,  Thy  children  came  into  Thy  house,  cleansed  Thy 
temple  and  purified  Thy  holy  place.  They  also  lighted  the  lamps  in  the 
courts  of  Thy  sanctuary,  and  appointed  these  eight  days  of  Chanukali, 
to  thank  Thee,  and  to  give  praise  to  Thy  great  name." 

There  is  no  other  distinction  between  these,  and  other  week-days ; 
every  man  may  follow  his  business  and  do  his  svork,  except  in  that  half 
hour  in  which  the  chanukah  light  is  burning.  The  e^-enings  are  gener- 
ally s])ent  in  visiting  neighbors,  telling  stories,  or  playing  cards. 

A  most  deplorable  circumstance  is,  however,  that  not  five  per  cent, 
of  all  the  people  who  scrupulously  keep  the  chanukah,  know  anything 
of  those  great  events,  by  which  it  was  brought  into  existence  ;  it  is 
therefore  one  of  the  merits  of  modern  Judaism,  that  they  have  intro- 
duced Israel's  history  in  their  schools,  by  which  the  children  become 
acquainted  with  the  wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  their  fathers. 
Would  that  they  would  teach  their  children  of  the  greatest  of  all  events 
in  the  history  of  Israel,  when  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  and  first  of  all  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel  I 

The  next  month  is  called,  in  Hebrew,  Tebeth,"  and  takes  the  place 
of  our  January.  The  first  Sabbatli  in  it  is  somewhat  more  than  the 
common  weekly  Sabbaths,  because  it  is  combined  into  the  "  Feast  of 
Dedication,"  and  is  called  "Sabbath  Chanukah." 

The  third  is  the  last  day  of  Chanukah,  and  is  particularly  celebrated. 

On  the  eighth  there  is,  according  to  the  lunar  account,  the  shortest 
day  and  longest  night  in  the  year.  On  the  same  day  the  Bible  was 
translated  into  Greek,  in  the  days  of  Talmay-Ptolemy,  the  King;  it  was 
therefore  made  a  fast  day,  on  account  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  having 
been  translated  into  a  profane  language. 

The  ninth  is  another  fast  day,  though  it  is  not  fully  known  what 
evil  happened  to  Israel  on  that  day.  In  the  book  "  Calbo,"  however, 
we  find  written  that  this  is  the  day  in  whicli  Ezra,  "the  Scribe,"  died, 
•which  may  be  the  ground  for  the  fast. 

The  tentb  is  one  of  the  four  great  fast  days  in  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  scriptural  Day  of  Atonement.  On  this  day  Nebuchad- 
nezzar commenced  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  ended  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  and  temple. 

On  the  twenty-third,  is  the  Thekuphah,"  or  "Winter  Solstice," 
wken  the  sun  enters  Capricorn.    The  real  meaning  of  the  Thekuphah, 
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however,  is  very  little  known  among  the  Jews.  Instead  of  this,  the 
following  fabulous  tradition  is  current  among  them.  They  are  told, 
that  four  times  in  the  year,  two  Kelipoth — evil  angels — ^meet  in  the  air 
and  fight  with  each  other,  until  a  drop  of  blood  falls  to  the  earth  from 
one  of  them.  Now  this  drop  of  blood  generally  falls  into  a  vessel, 
which  contains  fat  of  any  kind,  and  this  fat  then  is  trephah,  unlav^^ful  to 
be  used  and  poisonous  too.  The  falling  of  the  blood  into  anyone's 
provision  of  fat  can  be  prevented  by  putting  a  piece  of  iron  in  it.  It  is 
therefore  customary  among  the  Jews  to  put  an  iron  nail  in  the  vessel  in 
which  they  preserve  fat  of  any  kind.  In  addition  to  this  precaution, 
the  shamesh  (sexton)  goes,  a  few  days  before  the  Thekuphah,  from 
house  to  house,  and  writes  in  large  letters  on  the  door:  "Beware,  for  the 
Thekuphah,  which  will  fall  on  day  and   hour." 

The  twenty-ninth  is  the  last  day  of  the  month;  and  the  day  previous 
is  the  "lesser  day  of  atonement." 

The  fifth,  in  order,  of  Hebrew  months,  is  called  "  Slievat,"  and 
equal  to  February  in  the  Christian  Almanac. 

On  the  fifteenth,  is  a  day  of  recreation,  particularly  for  children. 
This  day  is  one  of  the  four  New  Year's  days  according  to  the  Talmud. 
It  is  said  that  on  this  day  trees  are  filled  with  fresh  sap,  and  begin  to 
shoot  forth  new  twigs  and  leaves.  We  suppose  this  was  the  case,  in 
Palestine  while  under  the  cultivating  hand  of  the  Hebrews. 

There  is  no  other  day  of  very  great  importance  during  this  month. 

The  next  month  is  called  "  Adar,"  and  takes  the  place  of  our  March. 

On  the  7th,  died  Moses,  the  servant  of  God;  and  it  is  therefore  a 
fast  day.  But  as  this  is  very  little  known  among  the  Jewish  people  at 
large,  a  few  only  keep  it. 

On  the  9th,  there  is  another  Habbinic  fast  day,  on  account  of  the 
division  which  took  place  between  the  two  high  schools  ;  that  of  Shamai 
and  that  of  Hillel,  which  it  is  said,  took  place  on  that  very  day.  (This 
proves  that  the  ancient  Jev^s  knew  already  that  secession  is  a  great  evil ; 
they,  therefore,  constituted  a  national  fast  on  that  day  on  which  secession 
occurred.) 

On  the  13th,  is  the  fast  of  Esther,  in  commemoration  of  the  fast 
Virhich  that  Queen  ordered  to  her  people  before  she  went  to  Ahasu- 
erus,  to  make  petition  for  the  lives  of  her  kinsmen. 

On  the  1 4th,  is  the  day  of  Purim  ;  and  the  following  that  of  Susan- 
Purim.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  know  that  the  name  of  this  national 
feast,  Purim,  is  derived  from  Pur,  "lot,"  because  Haman  cast  lot^ 
according  to  heathen  superstition  which  month  and  which  day  was  to  be 
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moyt  tavorable  to  uestroy  the  Jewisli  natiou.  Haii^an  did  not  under- 
stand the  counsel  of  God,  and,  stirred  np  by  Satan,  wanted  to  destroy 
tliat  nation  of  whom,  according  to  the  fiesh,  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the 
Avorld,  to  destroy  him,  the  evil  one.  It  has  always  been,  and  stili  is, 
the  custom  to  celebrate  these  days  with  as  good  a  table  as  possible,  and 
entertainments  of  every  kind.  In  my  native  country,  Hungary,  it  is 
particularly  customary  that  the  v/ealthy  prepare  tables  heavily  laden 
with  good  things,  and  Avines  of  ditlerent  J^iiuls  :  and  every  man,  without 
exception,  is  at  liberty  to  enter,  and  to  eat  and  drink  what  he  likes 
best.  In  the  tirst  night,  and  on  the  next  follovdng  morning,  the  "  Me- 
gillah,"  or  manuscrii)t  containing  the  book  of  Esther,  is  lead  in  turns 
peculiar  to  tliis  subject  only.  The  children,  several  days  befor(\  prepare 
the  "  Haman  Klopper."  that  is,  an  instrument  which  looks  like  a  door- 
knocker, with  a  double  hammer  beating  on  a  board.  This  they  take 
along  with  them  into  the  synagogue;  and  whenever  the  name  Haman  is 
mentioned,  they  knock  with  tluit  instrument,  which  produces  a  tremen_ 
duous  noise.  The  idea  of  it  was,  that  they  knock  dov/n  Haman,  that 
arch-enemy  of  Israel,  a  descendant  of  Amalek,  who  was  tlie  first  who 
offended  Israel  after  they  had  left  Egypt ;  and  since  tlien  the  enmity 
betv/een  Amalek  aiid  Israel  has  continued. 

This  feast  recalls  to  the  Jewish  recollection  one  of  those  miraculous 
deliverances  with  which  the  history  of  Israel  abounds.  If  the  oral  law, 
or  Talmud,  simply  contented  itself  with  commanding  the  observance,  and 
prescribed  the  mode  of  worshi])  for  such  an  important  season,  we  should 
have  no  fault  to  find  :  but,  as  the  oral  law  claims  for  itself  divine  origin 
and  authority,  we  are  compelled  to  examiue  its  pretentions  and  to 
scrutinize  its  features,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  really  bear  the  stamp 
of  Divinity.  The  following  law,  respecting  the  meal  to  be  provided  on 
this  occasion,  did  certainly  not  come  from  Heaven  :  "  A  man's  duty  with 
regard  to  the  feast  is  :  that  he  should  eat  meat,  and  prepare  a  suitable 
feast,  according  to  his  means,  and  drink  wine,  until  he  he  drunk  and  fal^ 
asleep  in  his  drunkenness T  The  Talmud,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with, 
so  indefinite  a  direction,  but  lays  down,  v/itli  its  usual  precision,  the 
exact  measure  of  intoxication  required  :  "A  man  is  bound  to  get  so 
drunk  vdth  wine  on  Purim  as  not  to  know  the  difference  between  (the 
two  sentences)  Cursed  be  Haman,  and  Blessed  be  Mordecai."  (Megillah, 
fol.  7,  2.)  In  order,  however,  to  meet  the  objections  of  some  modern 
champions  of  the  Talmud,  who  say  that  all  such  things  ai'e  to  be  taken 
figuratively,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  celebrated  Eabbins  :  R 
Saloman  Jarchi  (generally  known  under  the  abridged  name,  Rashi),  and 
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E,.  Moses  Maimonides,  who,  botb  of  them,  understood  literal  driinken- 
ness,  and  have  named  wine  as  the  legitimate  liquor.  But,  not  these 
commentators  alone,  but  the  Talmud  itself  admits  no  figurative  interpre- 
tation, for,  immediatel}^  after  that  famous  precept,  it  goes  on  to  propose 
an  example,  and  to  furnish  ap.  illustration  of  its  meaning,  in  the  follow- 
ing history  of  the  very  Rabbi  on  whose  authority  this  traditional 
command  rests  :  "  Rabba  and  R.  Zeira  took  their  Purini  meal  together. 
"When  Rabba  got  drunk  he  arose  and  killed  R.  Zeira,  by  cutting  his 
throat.  On  the  following  morning,  he,  Rabba,  prayed  for  mercy,  and 
restored  him,  R.  Zeira,  to  life.  The  following  year,  Rabba  proposed  to 
R.  Zeira  again  to  make  their  Purim  meal  together,  but  the  latter 
refused,  saying  :  'Miracles  don't  happen  every  day.'"  Are  we,  therefore, 
brethren  of  the  house  of  Israel,  not  your  friends  in  trying  to  persuade 
you  to  abandon  the  doctrines  of  the  Talmud,  being  contradictory  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  to  embrace  tlie  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
are  in  harmony  with  God's  will  and  law  1 

The  month  corresponding  to  our  April  is  knov/n  among  the  Jew& 
by  the  name  "  Nisan,"  a  name,  it  is  supposed,  they  brought  with  them 
from  Babylon.  The  Hebrev*^  name,  hovv^ever,  is  "Abib,"  a  ripe  ear,  as^ 
in  that  month,  the  barley  began  to  ripen.  This  is  the  "  head,"  or  first 
month  in  the  year  ;  in  it  the  most  important  events  in  the  wonderful 
history  of  Israel  took  place,  the  greatest  of  which  were  the  crucifixion, 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  our  glorious  Messiah. 

The  great  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  or  Passover,  is  celebrated  in 
this  month.  Every  Jew  is  careful  to  provide  himself  and  family  with 
"  Matzoth,"  or  unleavened  bread,  for  the  week.  When  a  Jew  has  thus 
provided  himself,  he  feels  as  happy  as  a  king  ;  and,  as  often  as  he  sits 
down  with  his  wife  and  children  to  their  meal,  he  or  she  will  say : 
Thank  God,  we  have  Matzoth." 

Having  been  relieved  from  that  care,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
enters  upon  her  duties  of  whitewashing,  scrubbing,  and  cleaning  every 
corner,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and  then  changing  everything  in 
the  kitchen,  as  well  as  the  table  utensils,  plates,  dishes,  knives,  forkSy 
spoons,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  most  remarkable,  that  she  never  gets  through 
with  this  annual  renovation  until  the  very  evening  of  the  feast. 

On  the  12th  is  the  "great  Sabbath,"  on  which  the  Rabbis  of  the 
orthodox  make  a  speech  in  the  synagogue,  in  which  they  try  to  show 
their  skill  in  Rabbinical  lore  and  Talmudic  tactics.  One  would  expect 
that  the  laws  and  ordinances,  or  rites  of  the  approaching  feast,  would  be 
the  subjects  of  this  discourse,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case.    The  Rabbi 
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chooses  some  subject — perhaps  on  matters  of  matrimony — OA^er  which 
he  has  brooded  all  winter,  and  with  this  he  feeds  the  hungry  congrega- 
tion, most  of  whom  rally  around  the  pulpit,  with  mouth  wide  open,  to 
snatch  every  word  as  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  Tzadick. 

On  the  l-tth,  the  day  of  preparation,  the  afternoon  is  spent  by  the 
husband  in  arranging  the  table  for  the  "  Szeder,"  while  his  wife  is  pre- 
paring in  the  kitchen  an  extraordinary  supper.  The  dishes  are  peculiar 
to  this  solemn  night,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  these  dishes  are 
very  tasteful,  and  particularly  so  to  us,  being  a  "  bechor,"  or  first-born, 
and  obliged  to  fast  that  day.  The  principal  one  is  the  celebrated  never- 
failing  "  matzelocksh,"  a  pudding  uiade  of  ground  matzoth.  The 
requisites  to  the  szeder-table  are  as  follows:  a  large  flat  tin  or  silver 
plate,  upon  which  the  matzoth,  wrapped  in  a  fine  white  linen  towel,  are 
placed.  These  three  matzoth  represent  the  three  orders,  Priest,  Levite, 
and  Israelite,  which  are  used  for  certain  purposes,  which  Ave  shall  see 
hereafter.  A  handful  of  Avater-cresses,  some  parsley,  a  piece  of  horse- 
radish, or  the  green  top  of  it,  a  saucer  of  salt-Avater,  and  another  with  a 
mixture  of  apple,  almond,  cinnamon,  and  Avine,  representing  the  clay  of 
Avhich  our  fathers  in  Egypt  made  the  bricks ;  an  egg,  and  a  bone  Avith  a 
little  meat  on  it,  representing  the  Passah  (Paschal)  lamb;  all  these 
things  are  nicely  arranged  on  the  top  of  the  three  matzoth.  Next  comes 
the  bottle  Avith  AAdne — red  Avine  is  preferred — and  a  cup  for  each  person, 
CA-en  the  children  aa-Iio  are  able  to  sit  at  the  table,  and  a  "Hagadah" 
Avhich  is  a  little  book,  containing  the  ritual,  songs,  and  prayers  for  that 
occasion,  and  the  history  of  the  Avonderful  exodus  of  our  fathers  from 
the  "house  of  serA'itude." 

Everything  noAv  read}',  the  husband  goes  to  the  synagogue;  and  on 
his  return,  immediately  proceeds  to  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  "Szeder."  During  his  absence  in  the  synagogue  the  wife  has 
prepared  the  "Hesse-bed,"  that  is,  either  a  sofa,  or  two  chairs  put 
together,  and  a  number  of  cushions  upon  it,  overspread  Avith  Avhite 
linen,  intended  to  represent  a  throne.  He  then  puts  on  the  peculiar 
robe,  consisting  of  a  long  and  Avide  tunic  v/ith  Avide  sleeves,  Avhich  is 
made  of  white  linen,  trimmed  either  with  lace  or  gold,  according  to  his 
means,  and  a  cap  of  the  same  material  and  trimming.  l^Tow  the  Avhole 
family,  and  often  one  or  two  strangers,  Avho  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  good  things  Avhich  God  has  provided  for  tliem,  take  their 
seats  around  the  table;  and  the  husband,  of  course,  ascends  his  throne. 
The  cups,  which  are  in  perfect  harmony  AA'ith  the  price  of  the  Avine,  and 
the  means  of  the  host,  either  large  or  small,  are  now  filled;  and  he,  Avho 
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thinks  himself  a  king  this  evening,  speaks  the  benediction  over  it  and 
the  feast,  upon  which  every  one  drinks  a  little  from  his  cnp.  To  the 
honor  of  our  countrymen  we  must  here  state,  that  they,  being  a  sober 
and  tempera^te  people,  do  not  obey  their  Rabbins,  who  say,  that  every 
man  must  drink  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  contents  of  his  cup,  and  this, 
too,  four  times  during  the  evening;  but  most  of  them  sip  only  a  very 
little  of  the  liquor. 

■  After  this,  the  queen — for,  of  course,  if  the  husband  is  king  his  wife 
is  a  queen — brings  a  wash-basin,  a  pitcher  with  v/ater,  and  a  tDwel,  and 
approaches  the  throne;  the  king  holds  his  hands  over  the  basin,  and  the 
queen  pours  water  over  them,  and  dries  them  with  the  tovfel.  The 
profoundest  silence  reigns  in  the  room.  He  then  takes  the  parsley  from 
the  plate,  cuts  as  many  portions  as  there  are  persons  at  the  table,  dips 
them  into  the  salt  water,  and,  giving  a  portion  to  each,  pronounces  the 
follov/ing  blessing :  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah,  our  God,  King  of  the 
universe,  who  created  the  fruit  of  the  earth."  Each  eats  his  portion. 
He  then  breaks  the  middle  of  one  of  the  three  matzoth,  or  the 
"  Levite,"  in  twain,  leaves  one-half  on  the  plate,  and  puts  the  other  half 
wrapped  in  a  white  handkerchief,  under  one  of  the  cushions  on  his 
throne.  The  egg  and  the  bone — the  representative  of  the  Passah  lamb 
— are  taken  from  the  plate,  and  ail  who  can  reach  it  lift  the  plate  .up, 
and  say  the  following  in  the  Aramaic  language:  "Like  this  poor  bread 
is  that  which  our  fathers  a.te  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  V/hosoever  is  hungry, 
let  him  come  in  and  eat ;  whosoever  is  needy,  let  him  come  in  and  hold 
Pessah  with  us.  This  year  v/e  are  here  {71  this  land ;  but  in  the  year  to 
come,  loe  ho2:>G  to  he  in  the  land  of  Israel ;  this  year  we  are  servants :  in 
the  year  to  come  toe  hope  to  he  children  of  freedom." 

The  cups  are  nov^  iilled  a  second  time ;  and  if  there  is  such  a  child 
present  able  to  read  Hebrew,  it  reads  a  passage  from  Hagadah,  contain- 
ing several  questions,  why  this  feast  is  celebrated,  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  these  ceremonies,  and  why  they  eat  unleavened  bread.  Then 
the  history  of  the  Exodus  is  chanted.  After  all  this,  which  takes  half 
an  hour,  half  of  the  Halell,  composed  of  the  113th  and  114th  Psalms,  is 
read,  the  cup  is  blessed,  and  each  drinks  a  little  of  it.  The  vfhole  com- 
pany then  wash  their  hands,  as  usual,  saying  the  blessing.  The  King 
breaks  the  matzoth  on  the  top,  or  the  Cohen  (Priest),  and  so  many 
portions  are  made  as  tliere  are  partakers  of  the  meal.  Then  he  breaks 
the  third,  or  the  "  Israelite,"  making  again  portions  of  it,  gives  a  piece 
of  both  to  each  mem.ber,  and  repeats  the  following  blessing  :  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  Jehovah,  our  God, 'King  of  the  universe,  that  thou  bringest 
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forth  bread  from  the  earth."  Blessed  art  thou,  etc.,  &c.,  who  sanctified, 
and  commanded  ns  to  eat  unleavened  bread."  After  that,  he  takes  a 
little  of  the  water  cress,  dips  it  into  the  imitated  clay,  and,  giving  to 
each  of  the  company,  says  :  "Blessed  art  tliou,  ttc,  &c,,  who  commanded 
us  to  eat  bitter  herbs." 

There  remains  yet  one  article  to  be  disposed  of — the  horse-radish. 
This  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  put  between  two  pieces  of  niatzoth,  and  they 
are  eaten  together,  as,  it  is  said,  Hilell  tlie  great  Rabbi  did  so.  These 
thinge  are  tlien  removed  from  the  table,  and  the  real  supper  is  now 
taken,  spiced  with  friendly  conversation.  After  supper,  the  cup  is  filled 
the  third  time,  and  the  usual  thanksgiving  after  a  meal,  with  some  addi- 
tions appropriate  to  the  feast,  is  pronounced,  and  the  cup,  over  which 
the  blessing  was  spoken,  goes  around  the  table,  and  each  member  drinks 
of  it.  The  szeder-plate  is  then  replaced  on  the  table,  the  door  of  the  room 
thrown  open,  and  the  folio v/ing  verses  are  spoken  :  Psalm  79  :  G  and  7  ; 
Psalm  69  :  25  ;  and  Lament.  3  :  66.  In  referring  to  those  passages,  the 
reader  will  be  startled  with  the  terrible  curse  they  contain ;  we  must 
therefore,  give  them  a  somewhat  long  explanation,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Christian  reader  from  thinking  that  our  Jewish  brethren,  in  these 
days,  entertain  so  strong  a  hatred  against  their  non-Israelitish  fellow-men 
as  to  utter  against  them  such  a  honible  curse  ;  and  secondly,  to  prevent 
our  Jewish  reader  from  thinking  evil  of  us,  as  if,  in  relating  this  cei'emony 
to  the  Christian  public,  we  intended  to  raise  ill-feeling  towards  them. 
What  we  desire,  is,  to  show  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Jev*^s  are  igno- 
rant of  the  meaning  of  the  ceremonies  they  continue  to  perform,  and 
induce  them  to  accept  of  that  liberty  offered  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
real  Passah-lamb,  slain  in  Jerusalem,  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  of  which  that  in  Eg}^t  was  but  a  type  or  shadow.  Yv^ e  desire? 
furthermore,  to  induce  Christians  to  more  zealous  labor,  and  more  earnest 
prayer,  for  Israel's  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  unbelief. 

The  introduction  of  this  terrible  curse,  in  the  midst  of  praises  and 
thanksgivings  of  joy,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  terrible 
persecutions,  which  the  ancient  people  of  God  suffered  from  the 
pretended  followers  of  the  sweet  and  lovely  Jesus,  Messiah.  No  v^onder 
that,  in  remembering  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  their  fathers,  rose 
up  in  frightful  colours  before  their  minds  and  lilled  their  lips  with 
cui'ses  upon  their  persecutors.  The  history  of  Israel  in  those  dreadful 
ages  contains  innumerable  cases  in  vdiich  their  enemies  lurked  at  their 
doors  and  windows  to  see  whether  they  used  the  blood  of  Christian 
children  at  their  passover ;  and,  not  seldom,  threw  dead  children  into 
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the  GhettOj  synagogues,  or  private  dwellings  of  the  persecuted  race,  iit 
order  to  have  a  pretence  to  fall  on  them,  slaughter  and  rob  their  victims. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  be  sure  that  no  listening  traitor  v,^atched  behind 
the  door  when  that  curse  upon  their  enemies  was  uttered,  the  Rabbins 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open. 

This  real  cause  for  opening  the  doors  was  known  to  a  few  chosen 
only,  and  not  to  the  masses  of  the  Jewish  people,  fearing  that  some, 
either  through  ignorance  or  malice,  would  carry  the  password  over  into 
the  enemy's  camp.  The  Rabbins,  ^therefore,  invented  the  following 
story,  which  the  more  easily  found  a  hearing  among  the  oppressed  Jews, 
as  ifc  fully  coincided  with  their  hopes  and  expectations.  They  said  that 
Elijah,  the  prophet,  goes  about,  in  the  two  szeder  nights,  and  visits 
many  Jewish  families,  to  see  whether  they  perform  the  ceremonies  of 
the  szeder  in  due  form,  and,  of  course,  leaves  great  blessing  upon  those 
whom  he  finds  doing  right.  •  Every  family,  therefore,  may  expect  to  see 
the  celebrated  prophet  enter  their  room,  and  they  must  be  prepared  for 
that  happy  event.  An  additional  cup,  filled  with  wine,  stands  upon  the 
table,  and  is  called  "  Elijah's  cup,"  and,  before  filling  the  cup  the  fourth 
and  last  time,  the  door  is  opened  to  let  Elijah  come  in ;  and  it  is  this 
that  most  of  the  Jews  believe  to  be  the  real  cause  for  opening  the  door. 
The  cup  is  now  filled  for  the  fourth  time,  and  the  second  part  of 
"  Halell,"  comprising  from  Psalm  115  to  118,  inclusive,  is  read,  and 
several  other  songs  are  chanted.  The  blessing,  over  the  cup  is  then 
spoken,  and,  after  each  has  drank  of  it,  the  thanksgiving  for  the  fruit  of 
the  wine — or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  after-hlessing — is  said,  after 
which  it  is  not  allowed  to  drink  any  more  wine  that  night.  The  cere- 
mony is  concluded  with  chanting  some  more  songs,  in  which,  and 
particularly  in  the  last,  there  is  so  very  little  or  no  sense  at  all,  thp.t  the 
Rabbis  were  compelled  to  say,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people,  that  it 
contains  a  sacred  mystery — too  sacred  to  be  understood.  Finally,  the 
"  Song  of  Songs  "  is  read  ;  but  the  children  and  the  female  part  of  the 
party  are  generally  asleep  at  that  time. 

The  second  evening's  services  contain  nearly  the  same.  There  is, 
however,  an  addition,  namely,  the  counting  of  the  Omer  ;  and  we  refer 
our  readers  to  Leviticus  xxiii.,  10-18,  the  reading  of  which  will  give 
them  the  best  explanation. 

The  22nd  of  Nisan  is  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  They  are  now  so  tired  of  Matzoth — the  miserable  bread,  as  they 
call  it — that  they  look  with  great  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  the 
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stars,  for,  then,  they  are  at  liberty  to  eat  leavened  bread,  and  there  is  a 
general  rush  to  the  Gentile  bakers,  who,  knowing  this,  are  well  prepared. 

The  month  corresponding  to  the  May  of  Christian  nations,  is  called 
"Eyor;"  it  has  29  days. 

In  cr^^T  t  -)  make  our  readers  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  Oijer,"  we  refer  them  to  Levit.  23,  10 — 18 ;  and  by  the  reading 
of  that  passage  it  is  clearly  seen,  that  the  first  sheaf  of  the  new  harvest 
was  brought  to  the  priest,  in  order  to  wave  it  before  the  Lord.  This  is 
the  "  Omer,"  and  from  that  day,  which  was  the  second  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  fifty  days  were  to  be  counted;  and,  on  the  fiftieth 
day,  two  loaves  of  the  new  crop  were  to  be  brought  in  as  a  meat  offer- 
ing. Although  it  is  plainly  understood,  that  this  counting  meons 
nothing  else  but  to  appoint,  that  the  interval  between  the  waving  of  the 
sheaf  and  the  offering  of  the  two  loaves,  shall  be  full  seven  weeks,  the 
Eabbins  made  it  a  special  duty  of  every  Jew,  even  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  when  all  offerings  ceased,  to  count  the  days.  The  for- 
mula of  this  imaginary  commandment  is  this  : — 

I  am  now  ready  and  prepared  to  fulfil  the  commandment  of 
counting  the  Omer.  In  the  name  of  the  union  of  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  He  and  His  Shekinah,  because  the  same  is  hidden  and  con- 
cealed in  the  name  of  all  Israel." 

Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovah  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who 
had  sanctified  us  with  His  commandments,  and  commanded  us  to  count 
the  Omer." 

This  day  is  the  first  (second  or  third,  &c.)  diiy  of  Omer.  May  it 
be  Thy  pleasure  before  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  that  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  (the  Temple)  be  rebuilt  soon,  and 
in  our  days,  and  give  us  our  portion  in  Thy  law." 

There  is,  however,  another  tradition  connected  with  these  days  of 
the  Omer.  It  is  said  that  Rabbi  Akiba — that  famous  Rabbi  who  ele«, 
vated  the  Bar  Cochba  to  the  Messiahship,  130  years  after  Christ — had 
some  eighty  thousand  disciples,  who  were  taken  away  by  a  certain 
disease  wJhich  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  Omer,  and  stopped 
only  on  the  thirty-third  of  that  period,  after  v/hich  it  raged  again,  till 
the  end  of  the  month  of  Eyor.  On  account  of  this  sad  event,  the 
Babbins  constituted  these  days  as  a  time  of  mourning  ;  no  marriage  or 
any  other  entertainment  is  allowed  during  that  time,  and  men  are  pro* 
hibited  sha^ring.  But  the  thirty-third  day  is  excepted,  and  is  therefore 
a  little  feast  day,  on  which  men  are  permitted  to  shave  themselves, 
parties  join  in  marriage,  and  people  may  amuse  themselves  in  any  way 
they  like. 
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The  month  Sivon"  comes  next,  in  Bible  language  is  called  "  Jzor," 
which  means  clearness,  because  in  this  month  the  atmosphere  is  pure 
and  c\ear.  It  corresponds  with  the  month  of  June,  and  has  thirty  days. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  seasons  in  the  year;  for,  the  giving  of 
the  law  in  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  new,  took  place  in  it.  On  the  first  is  the  new  moon  feast ;  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  are  called  "the  three  days  of  ^'Hagbalah,"  which 
represent  those  three  days  on  which  Moses  prepared  the  people  of  Israel 
to  receive  the  law  of  God.  On  the  sixth,  is  the  "  Feast  of  Weeks,"  on 
which  day  Israel  received  the  Holy  Law  of  God,  who  himself  descended 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  said,  "  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God,"  a  solemn  scene 
which  no  other  people  was  ever  honoured  with,  and  which,  alas,  they 
forgot  but  a  few  days  afterwards,  pointing  to  the  golden  calf,  they  said, 
These  are  thy  God,  0  Israel." 

The  feast  is  also  called  Mathan  Torah,  "  The  giving  of  the  Law," 
and  were  it  not  for  the  many  gross  superstitions  with  which  the 
services  of  the  day  abound,  it  would  be  a  most  solemn  one.  But 
Rabbinic  absurdities  worked  themselves  into  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  defiled  even  their  prayers  and  praises  which  they 
send  up  to  the  great  Jehovah. 

"  The  Feast  of  the  Weeks,"  or,  as  it  is  called  in  English,  Pente- 
cost," was  also  one  of  the  three  Feasts  on  which  God  commanded  Israel 
that  every  male  should  appear  before  the  Lord  in  the  place  that  He 
would  choose.  No  wonder,  then,  that,  when  on  that  very  day  the  poor, 
trembling  disciples  of  Jesus  came  together  to  pray,  and  the  promised 
Comforter,  for  whom  they  were  so  anxiously  waiting,  suddenly  came 
down  upon  them,  there  were  Jews  from  every  habitable  pait  of  the  globe 
where  Jews  had  settled.  They  all  were  at  that  time  at  Jerusalem,  in 
obedience  to  that  command,  each  of  them  speaking  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lived. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  they  were  surprised  to  hear  these  illiterate 
men  of  Galilee  speaking  and  praising  God  in  the  language  of  each  of 
them. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  that  the  brief  and  plain  sermon 
of  Peter  resulted  in  the  immediate  conversion  of  three  thousand  persons, 
while,  in  our  days,  with  all  the  light  and  knowledge  we  possess,  many 
men  sit  under  ministerial  preaching  all  their  life-time  without  being 
converted  !  On  the  "  Feast  of  the  Weeks,"  the  pious  Jews  adorn  their 
synagogues  and  houses  with  green  boughs  of  the  forest  and  flowers,  and 
strew  fresh  grass  on  the  floors,  thus  representing  Mount  Sinai  in  its 
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beautiful  spring  di*ess.  Of  all  the  feasts  of  the  year,  this  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  most  pleasant,  as  the  season  is  most  desirable.  May  the  1  :l 
hasten  the  time  when  the  true  and  general  Pentecost  shall  dawn  uj)v..i 
all  children  of  Israel,  and  the  prophecy  of  Joel  be  fulfilled  to  itn 
greatest  extent ! 

Tanius  "  is  the  next  month.  This  name  is  foreign  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  must  have  been  brought  up  from  Chaldea  or  Assyria.  It  must  have 
been  the  name  of  some  idol,  because  it  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  viii.,  14  : 
Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  Lord's  house,  which 
was  toward  the  north,  and,  behold,  there  sat  a  woman  weeping  for  the 
^  Tamus.'"  Some  writere  maintain  that  it  was  the  name  of  an  idol 
representing  the  sun,  identical  with  the  Adonis  in  Greece  and  the  Osiris 
in  Egypt.    Tliis  month  corresponds  with  our  J uly. 

On  the  1 7th,  is  one  of  the  four  great  fast  days  in  the  year,  besides 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  women  in  Israel  wept  and  mourned  for 
the  imaginary  death  of  an  imaginary  god,  not  even  dreaming  that  their 
descendants  would  have  to  weep  and  mourn,  in  the  same  season,  over 
bitter  realities.  This  fast  day,  as  also  the  remaining  three,  had  already 
been  during  the  second  temple,  as  we  find  them  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Zachariah  viii.,  19,  where  he,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 
prophesied,  that,  in  a  future  age,  these  fasts  should  be  turned  into  "  days 
of  joy  and  gladness,  and  good  seasons."  It  is  a  fact,  that,  in  this  m.onth? 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  first  broken  down  by  the  besieging  forces  of 
the  Chaldeans. 

According  to  the  record  of  the  Bible,  this  took  place  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  fourth  month  (Tamus).  On  that  day  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  broken  up,  and  all  the  princes  of  Babylon  entered  ;  Zedekiali  was 
captured  in  his  flight,  and  his  eyes  were  put  out." — Jeremiah  xxxiv.,  2, 
8.  The  question,  why  the  fast  day  is  now  kept  on  the  1 7th  instead  of 
the  9th,  is  answered  by  Baba,  that  the  Chaldeans  broke  up  the  city  on 
the  9th,  and  the  Bomans,  500  years  afterwards,  broke  it  up  on  the  17th. 
The  Babbins,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  Biblical,  and,  there- 
fore, true  historical  fact,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  a  nation,  once 
great  and  glorious,  mourn  over  their  loss,  but,  as  usual,  brought  some 
traditions  into  account.  The  following  is  the  passage  in  the  Talmud, 
Tract  Taanith,  fol.  27,  1  :  "  Five  things  (evils)  have  happened  to  our 
fathers  on  the  17th  day  of  Tamus,  and  five  evils  on  the  9th  of  Ab.  On 
the  17th  of  Tamus,  it  happened  that, — 1st.  Moses  broke  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  on  which  the  laws  of  God  were  written  with  his  own  finger. 
2nd.  The  daily  sacrifices  were  suspended.    3rd.  The  city  of  Jerusalem 
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was  broken  twice.    4th.  Apostomus,  the  wicked,  burnt  the  law  ;  and, 
5th.  The  abominations  placed  in  the  most  holy  place."     The  Tal- 
mud then  continues  to  calculate,  in  some  way  or  another,  that  these 
facts  (and  facts  they  are)  all  took  place  on  that  very  day. 
This  month  has  but  29  days. 

The  next  month  is  called  "  Ab,"  and  this  name,  too,  is  of  foreign 
birth.    It  corresponds  with  the  month  of  August. 

On  the  9th  day  of  "  Ab  "  is  the  great  fast  in  commemoration  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  house  of  God,  in  which 
His  glory  dwelt. 

The  services  of  this  fast  are  touching  and  soul-stirring  for  every 
beholder  who  has  a  heart  to  feel  and  sympathize  with  the  woes  of  others. 
On  the  eve  of  the  8th,  the  people  congregate  in  the  synagogue,  which  is 
but  dimly  lighted.  The  daily  evening  prayer  is  conducted  in  a  low, 
almost  whispering,  tone.  After  prayer,  the  "  reader  "  chants  the  whole 
book  of  Lamentations,  in  doleful,  heartrending  tunes,  while  the  congre- 
gation listen  in  profound  silence,  interrupted  only  by  groaning,  sighing 
and  weeping,  which  might  soften  a  heart  of  stone.  Having  finished  the 
chanting  of  Lamentations,  several  other  hymns  of  the  same  character  ^ 
are  sung,  and  the  congregation  is  dismissed. 

"We  will  here  mention  an  anecdote  which,  it  is  said,  comes  from 
Frederick  tLe  Great,  King  of  Prussia.  The  story  runs  thus  :  the  king, 
who  lived  on  good  terms  with  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  celebrated  Jewish 
philosopher,  came  once  from  Potsdam,  his  residence,  to  the  city  of  Berlin, 
and  halted  at  the  house  of  Moses,  wishing  him  to  come  out  to  his  carriage 
and  have  a  talk  with  him.  The  king  was  told  that  Mr.  M.  was  not  in. 
"Where  is  he,"  inquired  the  king.  "He  is  in  the  synagogue,"  was  the 
reply.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  royal  carriage  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  synagogue.  The  king  silently  entered,  and  stood  leaning  on 
his  thick  cane  looking  on,  and  listening  to  the  heart-rending  chanting, 
sighing  and  weeping.  At  a  pause  he  stepped  forward,  raised  his  cane  as 
a  sign  that  he  would  speak,  and  then  said :  "  0  ye  foolish  Jews,  why  are 
you  sitting  here  on  the  floor  crying  like  little  children  who  have  not  got 
what  they  wished  to  have?  By  weeping,  groaning,  fasting  and  chanting, 
you  will  never  regain  your  holy  temple,  your  lost  country,  or  rebuild 
J erusalem  your  city.  That  will  not  do  ;  get  up  from  the  floor,  take  up 
arms,  you  have  money,  and  I  will  give  you  soldiers  and  generals.  Go 
up  to  Palestine,  conquer  it,  drive  out  the  ugly  Turks,  and  then  build 
your  city  and  your  temple."    The  old  king  was  right :  it  is  exactly  so. 

From  the  17th  of  Tamus  to  the  10th  of  Ab  men  are  not  allowed  to 
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shave ;  none  are  permitted  to  put  on  a  new  dress,  no  marriage,  or  any- 
other  kind  of  entertainment,  is  admitted.  From  the  1st  to  the  10th  day 
of  Ab,  there  is  a  kind  of  Lent ;  the  Jews  are  restricted  from  eating  meat, 
except  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

On  the  13th,  is  another  Sabbath,  which  is  known  by  a  particular 
name ;  it  is  called  "  Sabbath  Nachamu,"  and  is  derived  from  the  poi-tion 
of  Scripture  which  commences  with  the  word  "  Nachamu."  The  reader 
will  find  it  in  Isaiah  xl.  1-28:  "  Comfort,  comfort  ye  my  people." 

The  last  month  is  called  "  Ellul,"  and  corresponds  to  our  September. 

The  following  practice  is  recommended  during  this  month.  Giving 
alms  to  the  poor,  and  donations  for  congregational  expenses,  more  than 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  To  attend  synagogue  more  frequently  than 
heretofore.  To  pray  more  diligently.  To  avoid  committing  sins  unheeded 
during  the  whole  year  (this  means  little  sins) ;  and  finally,  to  fast  fre- 
quently, make  confession  of  sins,  and  immerse  himself,  if  po^isible,  every 
day,  or  at  least  on  those  days  on  which  he  fasts.  In  this  immersion,  the 
sinner  undresses  himself  entirely,  goes  down  into  the  water,  which  must 
reach  up  to  the  breast,  speak  a  formula  of  confession,  and  tlien  plunges 
under  the  water. 

The  following  Psalms  are  particularly  recommended  to  be  recited 
at  least  once  a  day.  The  27th  Psalm  is  among  the  foremost,  and  is 
therefore  spoken  in  the  synagogue  wherever  Rabbinical  Jews  exist.  But 
the  Psalms  77,  88,  115,  and  124,  are  only  spoken  by  the  pious,  who 
believe  they  contain  a  mysterious  virtue,  for  the  purification  and  sancti- 
fication  of  body  and  soul ;  to  cut  off  all  defects  and  plagues,  their  own 
as  well  as  others — as  far  as  they  may  concern  themselves,  to  keep  away 
all  unclean  powers  in  the  world,  and  to  deprive  the  evil  of  all  power  over 
them.  Moreover,  the  recital  of  these  four  Psalms  will  protect  those  who 
repeat  them  from  evil  thoughts  and  delusive  dreams,  and  enable  them  to 
come  before  God  without  sin  at  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 

On  Repentance,  says  Rabbi  Jonah,  the  pious  : — "  The  Holy  One  has 
sent  us  His  message  through  His  servants  the  prophets  ;  and  through  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  He  said  :  "  Then  saith  the  Lord  God,  return,  turn  from 
all  your  transgressions,  whereby  you  have  transgressed,  and  make  to  your- 
selves a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of 
Israel?"  (18-31.)  Now  if  there  is  any  man  who  has  transgressed  the 
law  of  God,  and  desires  to  seek  shelter  under  the  wings  of  Shechinah,  and 
to  enter  upon  the  road  of  repentance,  let  him  come ;  I  will  give  him 
understanding,  and  give  him  a  light  to  make  his  way  sure.  Let  him  not 
be  frightened  by  his  own  imaginations  ;  let  him  not  be  falsely  ashamed 
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to  return.  Let  no  man  say  :  How  can  I  be  so  brazen-faced,  as  to  come 
forward  before  God,  after  I  have  transgressed  His  holy  law  innumerable 
times,  and  have  rebelled  against  Him  continually  1  Am  I  not  like  a 
thief  apprehended  in  the  deed  ?  How  can  I  set  my  foot  in  His  courts  1 
No,  let  him  not  think  so.  The  evil  seducer  sits  like  a  fly  in  the  avenue 
of  the  human  heart ;  is  every  day  renewed  ;  is  lurking  and  watching  to 
avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  throw  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
way,  and  stir  up  the  heart  to  evil  thoughts.  Let  every  man  consider 
that  it  is  the  attribute  of  the  Creator ;  blessed  be  He  to  extend  His 
hand  to  repenting  sinners  ;  let  every  man,  therefore  come  forward  and 
repent." 


CHAPTER  X. 


COMPUTATION  OF  TIMES  AND  FESTIVALS. 

Celebration  of  the  new  moon — Difficulties  of  Jews  residing  out  of  Palestine — Present 

order  of  reckoning. 

COMPUTATION  OF  TIME  AND  FESTIVALS. 

The  celebration  of  the  New  Moon  {i.  e.,  not  the  so-called  astrono- 
mical new  moon,  when  the  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun)  was 
not  definitely  fixed  until  the  crescent  (phase)  of  the  moon  had  been 
actually  observed  in  the  sky;  and  when  this  fact  was  reported  by  honest, 
credible  witnesses  (who  had  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
it,  from  the  bigh  mountains  near  Jerusalem)  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  in  Jerusalem,  the  president  of  this  body  fixed  the  time  of  celebra- 
tion by  exclaiming  "  Hallowed "  before  the  whole  assembly.  Rosh 
Hashansh,  11,  1,  7,  of  1,  8,  11,  G.  All  witnesses  who  were  able  to 
announce,  with  certainty,  that  they  had  seen  the  newly- visible  moon, 
were  allowed  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath  even,  so  that  the  prescribed  ser- 
vices of  the  Temple  might  take  place  "at  the  appointed  time"  (Lev.  xxiii. 
2).  After  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  the  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  witnesses  of  the  Sabbatical  ordinance  was  granted  only  in  the  first 
and  seventh  months  {Xisan  and  Tishri),  for  on  the  beginning  of  these 
months  depended  the  appointing  of  the  festivals,  of  which  notice  was  to 
be  given  throughout  the  land,  as  well  as  the  timely  dispatchiug  of  the 
messengers,  who  were  to  go  to  Syria  on  the  morning  immediately  follow- 
ing: Rosh  Hash,  1,  4,  5,  11,  4,  compare  6,  9.  If,  now,  the  moon  was  not 
visible  till  the  night  of  31st  day,  the  last  month  of  30  days  was  called  "over 
full"  [meubar)  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moon  became  visible  earlier, 
it  was  a  "  defective  "  (chaser)  month  of  29  days,  the  30th  becoming  the 
first  of  the  following  month.  It  often  happened,  however,  that  the  new 
moon  was  visible  in  the  night  to  the  30th  day,  while  the  witnesses  who 
were  able  to  report  the  same,  came  too  late.  In  that  case  it  was  resolved 
that  their  report  be  accepted,  as  long  as  the  sun  had  not  set ;  but  not  in 
case  no  time  was  left  to  perform,  before  the  appearance  of  the  stars,  the 
solemn  proclamation  of  the  new  moo  a.  The  next  preceding  month  was 
in  the  latter  case  regarded  as  "over  full,"  and  the  31st  as  the  day  of 
New  Moon. 

On  the  31st  day,  of  course,  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
the  witnesses  to  report,  since  no  month  can  have  more  than  30  days,  noy 
less  than  29  :  Rosh  Hash  25  a  (10). 
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Those  who  lived  far  away  from  Jerusalem,  could  not,  in  general, 
receive  in  due  season  information  in  regard  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
New  Moon. 

On  this  account,  both  the  30th  and  31st  were,  in  doubtful  cases, 
celebrated  as  the  days  of  the  New  Moon.  In  consequence  of  this,  too, 
those  who  lived  beyond  Palestine  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  day  on 
which  the  holy  days  in  the  relative  month  occurred,  for  the  messengers 
who  proclaimed  the  festival  could  not  reach  them.  From  this  resulted  a 
two-fold  celebration  of  the  festivals — the  so-called  "  second  holy  of  the 
exiled."  Hence  the  Passover  was  celebrated  eight  days ;  the  Pentecost, 
two  j  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  nine  days,  in  order  to  be  sure  not  to 
miss  the  proper  day.  Though,  subsequently,  when  the  knowledge  of 
astronomy  was  more  widely  diffused,  this  doubt  was  removed,  and  an 
infallible  computation  of  the  New  Moon  introduced  ;  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, thought  necessary,  in  view  of  possible  eventualities,  that  those,  who 
lived  out  of  Palestine  should,  in  general,  acquiesce  in  the  celebration  of 
the  "  second  holy  days."  There  were,  however,  some  exceptions  and 
extenuations  granted  in  reference  to  the  observances  on  such  days  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  certain  Nathan  har  Assi  was  laid  under  the  ban 
because  he  openly  profaned  a  second  holy  day.  A  stricter  regard? 
however,  was  at  all  times  paid  to  the  New  Moon,  which  coincides  with 
the  day  of  Memorial  (solemnly  observed  also  at  the  New  Year.)  In 
this  instance,  no  work  was  permitted  even  on  the  30th  day.  For  the 
witnesses  might  possibly  announce  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon 
seen  in  the  preceding  night.  If  the  witnesses  actually  came  on  the  30th 
[in  that  case,  the  first  of  the  next  following  month],  the  mincha  sacri- 
fices, which  were  to  be  sacrificed  before  the  setting  of  the  sun  were  yet 
offered,  the  ceremonies  and  hymns  of  the  day  introduced,  and  the  day 
was  recognized  as  actually  holy.  On  one  occasion,  however,  they 
returned  after  the  mincha  (evening)  sacrifices,  and  there  was  a  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  rites  relative  to  the  sacrifices.  It  was  therefore  resolved, 
that,  henceforth,  no  report  shall  be  received  on  that  day,  if  the  witnesses 
came  after  the  mincha  sacrifice  had  been  already  offered.  When, 
therefore,  the  witnesses  did  not  appear  on  the  30th  day  at  all,  or  when 
they  came  too  late,  the  31st  of  the  sixth  month  (Ellul)  was  observed  as 
the  day  of  Memorial  (New  Year),  the  30th  being,  of  course,  spent  as  a 
day  of  cessation  from  all  labour.  The  Kabbins,  furthermore,  ordain 
that  both  these  days  of  the  festival  of  New  Year  shall  be  holy  j  that 
they  shall  be  solemnly  observed  even  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  that,  on 
the  second  day,  even  though  after  the  first  and  proper  day  of  the  New 
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Moon  lias  been  correctly  computed,  no  mitigation  in  regard  to  observ- 
ances is  to  take  place,  except  in  some  special  instances,  1.  g.,  in  tlie 
interment  of  the  dead.  If,  now,  for  tlie  sake  of  consistency,  tlie  Day  of 
Atonement,  also,  should  have  been  observed  on  two  days,  yet  only  one 
day  was  (and  still  is)  observed,  because  the  Sanhedrin  would  not  lay  the 
people  under  the  too  heavy  burden  of  fiisting  two  days  in  succession. 

According  to  the  present  regulation  of  the  calender*,  the  twelve 
months  have,  alternately,  29  and  30  days,  when  the  year  is  regular, 
thus  : — 1.  Nissan  (corresponding  very  nearly  to  April),  30  ;  2.  Jjar,  29  j 
3.  Sivan,  30  ;  4.  Thammuz,  29  j  5.  Ab,  30  ;  6.  Ellul,  29 ;  7.  Tishri,  30; 
8.  Marcheshvan,  29  ;  9.  Kislev,  30;  10.  Tebeth,  29;  11.  Shebat,  30; 
12.  Adar,  29.  In  case  an  interculary  month  is  inserted  before  the 
twelfth,  the  former  has  30  days.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which 
Marcheshvan  has  30  days,  and,  again,  cases  where  Kislev  has  only  29 
days. 

In  the  former  instance  the  year  is  called  (over)  "  full"  Shelemah  ; 
in  the  latter  "defective"  Chaserali.  There  are  various  circumstances 
which  have  an  influence  on  the  regulating  of  the  calendar  in  this  respect, 
such  as  the  due  equalization  of  the  lengths  of  the  lunar  and  solar  year, 
and  the  prevention  of  an  immediate  concurrence  of  certain  festivals 
with  a  Sabbath. 

The  lunar  mouths  contain,  according  to  Rosh  Hash,  25  to  29  days, 
12J  hours  and  73  "portions,"  1,080  (15)  of  wliich  are  contained  in  an 
hour,  (there  being  24  hours  a  day.)  The  lunar  year  is,  therefore,  nearly 
11  days  shorter  than  the  solar  year,  (reckoning  the  latter  at  365  days, 
5  hours,  997|-  "portions.")  In  the  course  of  time,  then,  it  would  happen 
that  the  calculation  of  the  year,  by  12  lunar  months,  would  so  widely 
depart  from  the  solar  year,  that  the  festivals  of  one  season  would  occiu" 
in  another,  or  one  entirely  opposite.  To  prevent  this,  7  months  of  30 
days  respectively  are  intercalated  in  the  course  of  every  period  of  19  years, 
so  that  the  lunar  and  solar  year  from  time  to  time  mutually  balance  to 
each  other.  The  intercalation  of  a  month,  at  present,  always  happens  in 
the  years,  3,  6,  8,  11,  14,  17,  19.  Such  a  year  has,  in  that  case,  after 
the  12th,  another  month,  both  of  which  are  called  "Adar"  (in  the  cal- 
endar the  second  is  denoted  by  Ye-Adar).  The  first,  however,  is 
regarded  as  the  intercalary  month  proper.t  In  former  times,  before 
the  computation  of  the  calendar  was  fixed,  it  was  possible  to  determine 

*  Tte  Hebrew  calendar  was  established  about  300  A.  E.  C. 

+When  the  year,  accordingly,  has  thirteen  months,  the  feast  of  Purim,  (and  every 
anniversary  which  occurs  in_the  12th  month)  is  celebrated  in  the  13th  month. 
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from  the  progress  of  vegetation,  whether  the  new  festival  year  could 
begin  immediately  after  the  12th  moath  ;  for  according  to  Scripture,  the 
first  month  of  the  year  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  month  of  ripened 
ears.  If  the  produce  of  the  field  had  not  yet  so  far  matured,  it  was  de- 
creed in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  month,  that  a  thirteenth  shall  be  added. 
In  dispatching  a  decree  of  this  kind  to  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  and 
Media,  R.  Gamaliel  mentions,  that  the  doves  and  lambs  (which  were 
required  for  the  paschal  sacrifices)  were  yet  too  young.  There  was  still 
another  sign  :  The  full  moon,  during  which  the  Passover  was  celebrated, 
was  not  to  precede  the  vernal  equinox ;  in  like  manner,  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  not  to  precede  the  autumnal  equinox,  for  according  to 
Exodus,  xxxiv.,  22,  the  tekupha  (turning  revolution)  of  the  year  must 
have  already  taken  place  when  this  feast  is  celebrated.  The  Kabbins 
understand  by  the  term  tekupha,  the  time  when  the  sun  enters  one  of  the 
four  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  viz  :  Aries,  (Spring),  Cancer,  (Summer),  Libra, 
(Autumn),  and  Capricorn,  (Winter),  which  at  that  time  denoted  a 
change  of  the  seasons.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  now  owing  to 
the  percession  of  the  equinoix,  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic  no  longer  coincide 
with  the  corresponding  constellations.  From  one  tekupha  to  another 
there  elapse  91  days  7  hours,  519  thirty-one  ninty-sixth  "portions." 
According  to  Rosh  Hash,  it  was  avoided  making  the  Sabbatical  year  one 
of  13  months,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  might  not  be  interrupted 
for  too  great  a  length  of  time.  This  circumstance  could  not,  of  course,  be 
taken  into  account,  in  case  the  season  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  the  vernal  eqiiinox  had  aot  yet  arrived. 


Notice  of  the  celebration  of  the  New  Moon,  as  determined  by  Syne- 
drium  in  Jerusalem,  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  even 
Babylonia,  by  means  of  bundles  of  flaming  combustibles.  These  were 
waved  to  and  fro  upon  the  mountain  tops.  The  flaming  signals  were 
communicated  from  height  to  height ;  the  nearest  inhabitants  of  Baby- 
lonia, as  soon  as  the  signals  reached  their  view,  lit  torches  on  the  roofs 
of  all  their  houses,  so  that  the  whole  region  presented  the  aspect  of  being 
in  flames.  The  malevolent  Samaritans,  however,  by  means  of  false  sig- 
nals, occasioned  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  day  of  New  Moon.  On  this 
account  it  was  thenceforth  proclaimed  through  messenger?. 


CHAPTEK  XI. 


A  SERMON  ON  THE  CREATION. 

The  history  of  our  first  parents  is  the  history  of  all  their  descend- 
ants. They  first  entered  into  the  battle  of  life,  and,  since  their  days, 
the  contest  has  continued  without  cessation.  Now,  it  has  raged  with 
fierceness,  like  some  struggle  between  phalanx  and  legion ;  now  it  has 
subsided  into  sullen  horror,  like  some  midnight  massacre  of  civilization 
by  barbarism  ;  but  the  fight  has  gone  through  thousands  of  years,  and 
still  the  combatants  are  ranged  in  oj^posing  columns,  nor  will  victory 
declare  itself  till  one  side  be  utterly  exterminated. 

^  The  God  of  Battles  himself  decreed  this  battle  when  he  animated 
the  perishable  "  dust  of  the  earth  "  with  the  spirit  of  immortality.  He 
thus  placed  in  antagonism  the  evanescent  and  the  eternal — the  impulses 
of  nature  and  the  restraints  of  conscience,  passion  and  principle,  evil 
and  good.  Since  then,  religion,  philosophy,  rationalism  and  infidelity 
have  done  their  best  to  complicate  the  difficulties  of  the  struggle  ;  but, 
effectually,  no  change  has  occurred,  because  man  cannot  supersede 
Providence 

Why  this  battle  should  have  been  ordered,  is  the  question  which 
has  most  agitated  mankind.  Wherefore  humanity  should  have  been  so 
constituted  that  its  elements  naturally  militate  against  each  other,  has 
been  made  the  lasting  problem  of  the  world. 

But  this  is  one  result  of  the  struggle  itself — blind  judgment  against 
prescient  wisdom.  The  pages  of  revelation  solve  the  proposition.  It 
has  been  said  that  man  is  born  in  sin,  and  that,  but  for  a  vicarious 
atonement,  the  millions  of  earth  had  been  created  to  everlasting 
perdition.  It  has  been  said  that  the  all-perfect  Eternal  delegated  to 
frail  mortals  the  right  to  pardon  and  to  anathematize.  It  has  lUen  said 
that  belief  is  the  privilege  of  power,  and,  hence,  the  sword  and  stake 
have  claimed  their  victims  ;  and,  in  the  name  of  that  Being  designated 
the  God  of  Mercy,  mercy  has  all  but  been  annihilated.  It  has  been 
said  that  nature  is  self-existent — that  right  and  wrong  have  no  higher 
source  that  man  himself — that  here  is  the  end  of  life,  for  that  there  is  no 
hereafter ;  but  the  words  of  the  Divinity  proclaim  the  worthlessness 
of  these  and  all  other  human  interpretations,  and  light  us  to  that  know- 
ledge which  alone  can  lead  to  the  victory  that  shall  terminate  the  battle. 
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"  We  will  make  man  in  our  image,"  was  the  behest  which  called 
man  into  existence  ;  "  and,  he  said,  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  over  the  fowl  of  the  heaven,  and  over  the  beasts,  and  over  all  the 
earth,"  was  the  fiat  which  declared  him  the  lord  of  creation,  thus 
pronounced  to  be  for  his  Service. 

The  image  of  God  is  eternity  ;  the  spirit  of  creation  is  love.  Man, 
then,  must  have  been  designed  eternal  ;  love  must  have  been  the 
predominate  principle,  not  only  of  his  being  but  of  that  of  all  things. 
Let  us  harmonize  this  with  the  words  of  Holy  Writ.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  organisation  of  man  which  needs  to  be  terminable.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  see  helpless  infancy  progress  to  vigorous  maturity,  and 
then  degenerate  to  worn  out  old  age,  to  subside  in  death,  that  we  do  not 
pause  to  reflect  if  this  be  inherent  or  acquired.  And  yet  in  what  does 
the  constitution  of  man  differ  from  that  which  renders  nature  permanent  1 
Grant  gravitation,  inertia,  and  a  projectile  force,  and  the  orbs  of  heaven 
roll  through  countless  ages  :  eternal  motion  in  infinite  space.  Grant  a 
supply  of  food  as  the  material  for  animal  combustion,  and  a  supply  of 
oxygen  as  the  medium  in  which  that  combustion  may  be  carried  on,  and 
animal  life  becomes  as  endless  as  "  summer  and  winter,"  "  heat  and  cold," 
which  cease  not.  The  spirit  of  creation  is  love.  What  but  love  infinite 
as  the  wisdom  which  the  harmony  of  the  universe  from  the  confusion  of 
chaos,  could  have  impressed  on  matter  that  reproductiveness  which  per- 
petuates without  the  necessity  of  a  new  creation.  In  everything  was 
"its  seed  within  itself."  In  everything  was  displayed  the  boundless  care 
of  boundless  love  for  the  preservation  of  that  seed,  so  that  the  embryo 
might  become  endowed  with  the  necessary  vitality.  In  vegetables  and 
in  the  inferior  animals,  nature  and  instinct  stand  for  this  spirit  of  love. 
In  vegetables,  the  husk,  the  bulb,  the  fleshy  fruit,  the  horny  flower  cup, 
and  its  demonstrations.  In  animals  it  is  seen  in  the  lair  of  the  carni- 
vora,  the  nests  of  birds,  the  migrations  of  fish.  Man  develops  it  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  command  which  enjoins  marriage,  but  as  he  is 
superio]ito  all  other  productions,  so  his  development  is  higher  and  more 
conformable  to  the  reason  which  constitutes  his  supremacy. 

The  spirit  of  creation  is  love.  We  trace  it  in  the  mutual  support 
which  animals  and  vegetables  give  to  each  other;  in  the  adaption  of 
things  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  placed ;  in  the  universality  of 
man  destined  to  rule  all ;  in  the  agencies  constantly  at  work  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium  between  the  inanimate  and  the  animate,  to  promote 
intercommunication  through  necessity,  between  the  inhabitants  of  dis- 
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tant  climes.  But,  above  all,  we  trace  it  in  the  double  nature  given  to 
humanity,  whereby  mankind  may  merit  what  it  aspires  to  learn. 

If  man  has  been  created  perfection,  error  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  him  ;  vii-tue  would  have  been  entitled  to  no  reward,  because  it 
would  have  been  inherent ;  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  m\j 
state  beyond  the  one  existence,  because  all  that  creation  demas^dfed  would 
have  been  fulfilled  in  its  pei-fection.  If  man  had  been  made  with  a  pre- 
ponderant tendency  to  evil,  cruelty,  and  not  love,  would  have  condemned 
him,  to  an  endless  and  fruitless  wrestle  with  himself,  and  would  have 
judged  him  because  he  had  not  succeeded  where  success  was  impossible. 

If  he  had  been  born  in  sin,  and  if  to  it  had  been  given  dominion 
over  him,  reason,  which  should  bless  by  its  power  to  raise,  would  curse 
by  its  subservience  to  what  it  abhorred  ;  for  the  function  of  reason 
admits  of  no  cavil.  It  is  that  portion  of  the  divine  within  us  which 
renders  man  improvable  by  com2:)arison  and  combination  ;  it  enables  him 
to  discriminate  between  that  which  conduces  to  the  general  weal  and 
that  which  promotes  the  common  woe,  and  thus  it  permits  him  to 
appreciate  good  and  evil.  To  give  man  this  guide,  to  teach  him  that 
his  happiness  depended  on  a  course  which  it  approved,  and  which  it 
would  willingly  pursue,  but  from  vv^hich  it  was  debarred  by  an  irresistible 
influence,  might  be  the  characteristic  of  some  Indian  Mahadeva,  or  some 
Roman  Ate  ;  impiety  only  could  apply  it  to  the  Eternal  God,  long 
sufi'ering,  abundant  of  kindness  and  truth. 

Man,  then,  was  not  called  into  existence  Avith  any  bias  except  such 
as  love  gave.  And,  truly,  there  was  the  sublimity  of  eternal  love  in  the 
idea  of  creating  a  being  endowed  with  a  double  nature,  so  nicely 
balanced  that  the  portion  which  was  all  perishable  could  never  become 
utterly  corrupt,  because  the  portion  which  was  all  heavenly  could  never 
entirely  lose  its  purity.  To  give  to  this  being  volition  to  choose  its  own 
career,  and  thus  to  secure  the  merit  of  its  actions,  conscience  to  judge 
those  actions,  and  thus  to  be  capable  of  working  out  its  own  happiness, 
was  only  consistent  with  that  love.  There  remains  only  to  investigate 
how  this  scheme  failed. 

Causes  produce  effects.  Love  in  the  Divinity  was  to  produce 
gratitude  in  man.  God  was  to  rule  through  love ;  man  was  to  obey 
through  gratitude.  Conformable  with  man's  double  nature — the 
immaterial  and  the  material — his  gratitude  was  to  have  a  double 
development — his  religion,  which  was  to  be  all  soul ;  his  actions,  which 
were  to  be  all  bodily.  The  type  of  his  spirituality  was  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  will ;  the  type  of  his  corporeality  was  obedience  to 
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the  behest  which  prohibited  the  eating  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil. 
This  knowledge  of  God  was  to  be  limited  by  Divine  will ;  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  restraint  was  to  be  happy — ^to  strive  to  break  it  was  to  sin. 
Man,  yielding  to  the  ignoble  pleadings  of  appetite,  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  thus  exhibited  his  desire  for  a  knowledge  which  had  been 
declared  inconsistent  with  his  being — a  knowledge  of  those  inherent 
consequences  of  good  and  evil  which  had  been  impressed  as.  mysterious 
laws  on  creation. 

But  the  Eternal  had  said  :  "On  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  become  mortal,"  and  man,  who  had  braved  this  penalty,  was 
now  to  learn  the  result  of  his  wantonness.  The  fruit  he  found  did  not 
confer  what  he  had  coveted,  but  the  lightning  of  reason  showed  him  the 
crooked  way  he  had  chosen,  and  the  thunder  of  conscience  condemned 
him  to  fear.  He  hid  himself.  Then  came  to  his  cowering  shame  the 
sentence  of  his  disobedience — not  the  punishment,  but  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  his  allowing  mortal  corruption  to  prevail  in  his  being. 
"Woman,  the  original  instigator  of  the  wrong,  was  to  become  secondary 
to  man.  Having  been  the  means  of  giving  death  to  the  world,  she  was 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  her  race  as  the  mother  of  future 
generations,  and,  in  her  maternity,  she  was  to  find  alike  her  danger  and 
her  dependence.  Man,  because  he  had  yielded  to  be  led  where  he 
should  have  sought  to  guide,  was  thereafter  to  assume  his  legitimate 
position — lord  of  created  things  ;  by  bringing  corruption  to  himself,  he 
had  brought  it  to  all  below  him  :  "  The  earth  is  cursed  on  thy  account." 
Having  been  the  slave  to  his  desires,  he  was  thereafter  to  find  in  labour 
his  servitude  and  his  mastery. 

But,  the  image  of  God  is  eternity  ;  the  spirit  of  creation  is  love. 
Man  had  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  his  participation  in  those 
divine  principles  ;  it  remained  with  the  All  Merciful  that  they  should 
not,  therefore,  cease  from  earth.  Then  came  the  great  law  of  compen- 
sation, which  preserved  man  to  eternity  and  love  to  creation.  Sin  had 
doomed  nature  to  decay,  life  to  mortality ;  existence  thus  became 
incomplete. 

Desire  had  introduced  toil  and  sorrow;  happiness  thus  became 
jeopardised.  The  body  was  thus  to  pay  the  penalty  of  these  evils ;  the 
soul  was  to  remain  immortal.  Through  the  aire  of  death  the  spirit  was 
to  pass,  but  beyond  that  dread  visitation  beamed  an  eternal  future. 
Thus,  being  was  rendered  perfect,  and  eternity  was  preserved  to  the 
world.  Woman  was  to  risk  her  life  to  perpetuate  her  race  ;  man  was  to 
spend  his  days  in  labour,  but  woman  was  to  become  a  mother  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  her  love,  and  in  her  maternity  she  was  to  find  the  solace  for  the 
danger  she  had  passed,  and  the  affection  which  rendered  her  happy  even 
in  trouble ;  man  was  to  learn  that  in  labour  consisted  his  best  safeguard 
against  future  temptations,  and  that  through  it  alone  could  he  procure 
the  activity  necessary  to  his  well-being.  Thus  the  dependence  of  wora*n 
and  the  labour  of  man  were  hallowed  by  the  spirit  of  love. 

Sin  had  come  into  creation.  Constant  enmity  had  been  pronounced 
between  it  and  society  :  He  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel."  Antagonism  has  been  instituted  between  the  body, 
which  has  become  corrupt  and  perishable,  and  the  soul,  which  was  to 
remain  capable  of  perfection  and  immortality.  The  design  of  creation, 
human  happiness,  was  compromised  by  this  battle  of  life ;  thus  volun- 
tarily engaged  in  by  man. 

Moreover,  as  man  had  fallen  from  good  to  evil,  and,  as  in  the 
struggle  between  his  contending  natures  (it  is  so  in  all  struggles)  bad 
passions  were  to  be  excited,  and,  therefore,  further  evil  was  to  ensue,  it 
became  necessary  that  Divine  wisdom  should  provide  means  for 
regenerations.  Again,  the  spirit  of  love  spoke  through  the  mouth  of 
the  Eternal.  On  Adam  and  Eve  was  bestowed  one  compensation,  to 
Cain  was  imparted  another.  He  had  taken  away  a  life,  unconsciously, 
but  still,  wickedly,  because  he  had  yielded  to  the  influence  of  evil 
thoughts.  When  the  stern  voice  of  God  announced  to  him  the  magni- 
tude of  his  crime  and  the  consequences  which  conscience  would  entail : 
A  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  wilt  thou  be  on  earth  " — ^he  trembled  before 
the  terrible  future  he  had  evoked,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  prostra- 
tion, he  exclaimed:  "  My  iniquity  is  greater  than  I  can  bear."  Then, 
said  Mercy  :  Atonement  lieth  at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire ;  and 
through  it  thou  shalt  rule."  And  when  the  guilty  one,  thus  told  that 
the  road  to  heaven  still  lay  open  before  him,  was  awakened  to  the  new 
fear  that  some  act  of  violence  similar  to  his  own  might  prevent  his 
treading  that  through  the  gates  of  repentance,  "But  it  may  come  to 
pass,  that  anyone  meeting  me  may  slay  me."  God  gave  him  "  an  assur- 
ance "  of  safety,  and  so  confirmed  the  fiat  that  expiation  is  the  antidote 
for  vice.* 

Since  that  time,  the  dawn  of  the  world,  human  life  has  resembled 
an  April  day.  Kow  sunshine,  now  shower;  now  the  bright  light  of 
spring,  now  the  sombre  darkness  of  winter;  but  amid  all,  the  glorious 
daystar  remained  resplendent,  although  temporarily  obscured,  and  the 
coming  summer  loomed  in  the  future  as  the  realisation  of  hope.  Since 
that  time  the  battle  of  life  has  continued  without  intermission.  Now 
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virtue  lias  pr;w  liled,  now  vice  has  ruled ;  now  men  have  yielded  to  the 
divine  influenv  c  ^  spirit,  now  they  have  succumbed  before  the  debasing 
control  of  matter  but  around  all,  atonement  shone  the  great  Mediator, 
and  still  before  ii ;  .^litt^ed  the  prospect  of  human  regeneration  and 
human  happiness,  li  -:;  ,  ^ential  to  the  merciful  design  of  creation. 

Since  that  time,  self  love,  which  in  mortal  minds  usurps  the  place 
of  genuine  love,  has  invented  a  thousand  excuses  for  excesses  in  the 
cause  of  zeal,  for  shortcomings  in  the  path  of  duty ;  but  ever  the  charac- 
ter of  man,  in  the  aggregate,  has  continued  the  same.  Power  has  abused 
its  privileges,  crime  has  used  its  opportunities ;  philanthropy  has  minis- 
tered on  the  one  hand  to  the  satisfaction  of  conscience,  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  gratification  of  vanity ;  religion,  in  its  purity,  has  taught  the  highest 
virtue,  in  its  impurity,  has  inculcated  the  lowest  vice ',  it  has  preached 
charity  and  practised  atrocities;  it  has  spoken  peace  and  acted  war. 
Progress  has  been  made  to  mean  the  advancement  of  the  mass,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  individual;  either  merit  has  led  the  van,  or  it  has 
ceded  its  place  to  nepotism;  public  service  has  been  confined  to  the 
worthy,  or  it  has  been  abandoned  to  favoritism ;  it  has  been  wielded  for 
the  emergencies  of  the  times,  or  it  has  rusted  in  the  fetters  of  routine. 
Confidence  in  heavenly  mercy  has  led  martyrs  to  the  grave,  and  has  con- 
secrated them  in  it ;  confidence  in  mortal  resources  has  conducted 
criminals  to  the  abysses  of  sin,  and  has  there  deserted  them.  Good  has 
risen  to  the  very  type  of  the  Godhead;  evil  has  descended  to  the  depths 
of  perdition;  but  amid  all,  no  man  has  been  found  pure,  no  man  has 
been  found  so  corrupt  that  atonement  has  not,  at  the  last,  proved  his 
redeemer. 

Since  that  time,  mortal  cunning  has  devised  a  thousand  means  for 
deceiving  itself  or  others,  and  in  every  way  man  seemed  to  have  exerted 
himself  to  render  void  the  decrees  of  Providence,  founded  on  its  own 
inalienable  law.  But  ever  the  great  principles  deducible  from  the 
history  before  us  have  remained  permanent.  In  appearing  to  shape 
their  individual  courses,  men  have  only  contributed  to  one  harmonized 
whole.  Right  has  always  prevailed,  even  though  wrong  may  have  been 
supported  by  prejudice  and  maintained  by  power. 

Volition,  while  most  unrestrained,  is  most  subservient  to  a  superior, 
though  unseen,  will ;  responsibility  strives  in  vain  to  shake  off  its  yoke 
because  it  is  obedient  to  judgment  beyond  its  control.  And 
above  all,  no  human  efi'orts  have  been  able  to  banish  from  earth  the 
compensation  (through  a  future  state)  or  even  for  death,  or  that  given 
for  labour  through  atonement  and  regeneration ;  for  the  image  of  God  is 
eternity,  the  spirit  of  ereation  is  love. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DEDICATORY  SERMON. 

Bless,  0  my  soul,  tlie  Lord  ;  and  all  tliat  is  witliiii  me,  bless  His 
licly  name  I"  Yes,  every  aspiration  of  my  mind,  every  chord  and  every 
impulse  of  my  lieart  ;  all  my  feelings  and  thought,  my  whole  being — all 
unite  in  one  exulting  shout  of  joy,  rising  to  God,  my  Creator.  For  this 
is  man's  true  greatness,  that  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  created  him  in  Thy 
resemblance  and  in  Thy  image,  and  in  Thy  infinite  mercv.  Thou  hast 
brought  this  truth  to  our  knowledge  and  to  our  living  consciousness. 
Therefore  bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  thou  daughter  of  heaven,  and  never 
forget  this,  His  great  mercy  !  Y'es,  this  is  the  dignity  of  man,  that  He 
alone  of  all  beings,  feels  and  knows  his  origin.  Born  of  dust,  walking 
upon  gmves,  he  reaches  with  his  mind,  with  his  soul,  into  Heaven  itself. 
Thus  rises  noM-  my  soul  upon  the  wings  of  devotion  to  Thee,  fountain 
of  my  existence,  and  fer^-ently  I  pray  to  Thee,  O  God  !  Thou  who  hast 
guided  me,  Thy  humble  servant,  from  the  beginning  of  my  existence  to 
the  present  day  ;  Thou  who  hast  chilled  me  to  this  holy  office  of  spiritual 
guide  ;  Thou  who  hast  placed  me  at  the  head  of  this  congregation  of  Israel, 
that  T  may  guide  and  lead  it  as  a  faithful  shepherd  ;  Thou  who  hast 
deemed  me  worthy  to  speak  in  this  new,  magnificent  Temple,  the  first 
word  of  consecration  and  of  instruction,  bless  the  words  of  my  mouth, 
that  I  may  worthily  proclaim  Thy  glory  and  Thy  praise. 

As  Moses  once,  timid  and  full  of  hesitation,  answered  Thy  call,  O 
my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  for  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow 
tong-ue,  so  I  tremble  and  hesitate  ;  for  that  which  lives  in  my  heart  and 
inspires  my  soul ;  that  wdiich  I  feel  so  deeply  and  so  devoutly  ;  that 
which  I  would  infuse  into  the  minds  of  my  audience,  and  especially  of  its 
younger  members,  vvdth  the  holy  fire  of  the  deepest  inspiration,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  to  them  in  a  foreign  tongue,  in  a  language  which  I 
have  never  spoken,  in  which  I  am,  not  versed,  and  which  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  my  childhood.  Therefore,  bless  0  Lord  the  words  of  my 
mouth,  as  Thou  once  didst  Moses  ;  open  my  lips,  that  I  may  Avorthily  pro- 
claim Thy  praise. — Amen. 

In  the  name  of  the  Eternal  One,  I  bless  and  greet  you,  my  brethren, 
who  have  gathered  exulting,  and  beaming  with  joy,  in  this  new  house, 
which  was  built  in  honor  and  in  praise  of  Him  who  was,  who  is,  and 
vrho  Aviil  be  to  all  eternity.  I  greet  vou  on  this  day  of  jubilee  and  of  joy  ; 
10 
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you  who  have  come  kneeling  to  the  steps  of  this  sanctuary  to  do  homage- 
to  the  King  of  Glory.  Yes,  with  just  pride,  with  God-inspired  joy,, 
amidst  the  organ's  roar,  with  songs  of  rejoicing  and  alternate  choruses, 
with  timbrel  and  harp,  we  have  assembled  here  at  our  first  entrance- 
into  these  halls  of  devotion  and  consecration.  For  0  thou  band  of 
Israel,  a  house,  a  house  of  God,  has  risen  in  our  midst,  giving  evidence 
of  thy  piety,  of  thy  fidelity  and  thy  devotion  to  thy  God.  Yes,, 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  "  How  beautiful  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  thy 
tabernacles,  O  Israel,"  which  greet  in  golden  splendour  the  visitor  upon 
his  entrance,  they  find  an  immediate  living  echo  in  the  breast  of  eachi 
and  every  one  who  comes  to  this  magnificent  house  of  God.  Lovely  and 
fair,  holy  and  majestic  is  this  temple,  and  proudly  and  worthily  may  it 
take  its  place  among  the  high  and  sublime  houses  of  God,  that  have  been 
consecrated  to  the  King  of  Glory,  here  in  the  New,  or  yonder  in  the  Old 
World.  Bvit  what  signifies  all  the  external  magnificence  and  beauty  of 
this  edifice  ?  What  all  the  dazzling  splendour  that  charms  the  eye,  and 
that  satisfies  the  aesthetic  feeling,  in  comparison  with  the  inner  beauty 
and  satisfaction  which  it  ofi'ers  to  the  fervent  and  devoted  believer  1 

For  these  walls  are  dead  ;  these  stones  and  columns  are  without 
feeling  ;  these  external  forms,  the  proudly  elevated  domes,  are  mute  and 
motionless,  and  even  that  sublime  instrument,  whose  lofty  melodies 
warm  the  heart  and  cause  devotion  to  soar  on  high,  is  itself  cold  and  in- 
sensible. True  beauty  is  imparted  to  this  temple  only,  when  a  living 
echo  is  aroused  in  the  heart  of  the  prayerful  by  the  inspired  word  of  the 
pious  Psalmist  :  "  How  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts  ! 
My  soul  longetli,  yea  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord  ;  my  heart 
and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God."  We  feel  the  full  truth  of  tJiese 
words  that  meet  our  eye  there,  above,  that  Thy  tents.  Thy  temple,  O 
Israel,  are  eternally,  unchangeably  beautiful  only  ;  when  the  whole  con- 
gregation, in  profound  devotion,  in  living  enthusiasm,  in  holy  harmony, 
bring  heart  and  mind  to  the  living  God.  True  beauty  is  imparted  only 
to  this  temple,  when  we  learn  to  consider  all  that  are  here  assembled, 
whatever  may  be  their  faith,  their  rank  or  station,  as  brethren,  as  children 
of  one  Father  ;  when  we  learn  to  understand  here,  and  to  obey  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  temple,  the  admonishing  words  of  the  prophet  :  Have 
we  not  all  one  Father  1  Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  Why  do  we 
deal  treacherously,  every  man  against  his  brother,  by  profaning  the 
covenant  of  our  fathers  ?  Yes,  we  may  rightfully  exclaim:  "  Betiutifui 
is  thy  temple,  O  Israel  !"  Only  when  the  words  of  truth  and  wisdom,, 
the  words  of  religion  which  are  proclaimed  here  before  the  assembled 
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congregation  from  this  pulpit,  when  these  words  of  salvation  sound  into 
the  chaos  of  your  souls,  as  the  words  inscribed  here  over  the  holy  ark, 
*'  Let  there  be  light,"  sounded  once  into  the  chaos  of  the  material  world  ; 
when  your  mind  is  enlightened,  your  heart  warmed,  your  soul  aroused  ; 
when  the  word  of  God  incites  you  to  noble  deeds  of  piety  ;  to  divinely 
inspired  works  of  love  and  justice,  of  gentleness  and  mercy  ;  when 
pi-ecept  and  practice  agree  and  harmonize,  and  just  because  we  are  so 
thoroughly  and  completely  convinced,  not  only  of  the  external,  but  more 
especially  of  the  internal  beauty  of  our  temple,  this  day  is  to  be  a  day  of 
feasting  and  joy. 

For  this  our  song  of  jubilee  and  rejoicing  is  so  fully  justified,  for 
this  we  all  join  in  the  sublime  hallelujah  of  the  Psalmist :  "Oh  praise 
the  Lord  all  ye  nations  ;  praise  him  all  ye  people  ;  for  his  merciful  kind- 
ness is  great  toward  ns,  and  the  truth  of  the  Loi'd  endureth  forever." 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  I  Yet,  here  the  question  is  forced  upon  ns  : 
Do  all  the  people  join  us  in  this  great  hallelujah  1  Do  all  the  nations 
sympathize  fully  and  cordially  M'itli  lis  in  our  celebration  ?  Are  there 
not  millions  upon  millions  opposed  to  the  band  of  Israel,  who  call  to  us, 
though  perhaps  only  in  the  stillness  of  their  heart  :  IModerate  your 
exultation  ;  restrain  your  joy  ;  for  the  way  in  which  you  seek  the  Lord 
will  never  bring  you  near  to  Him.  Your  path  toward  God  is  not  the  true 
one  ;  your  road  is  not  the  straight  and  even  road.  The  Israelite  who  has 
clearly  resigned  his  higher  mission  ;  who  comprehends  his  relation  to  his 
God,  will  not  be  confused  by  this  language.  But  as  the  minority,  we 
owe  to  the  world  at  large,  to  the  millions  who  differ  from  us  in  their 
faith,  an  explanation  of  our  jubilee  of  victory,  at  this  time  when  we  con- 
secrate this  magniiicent  Temple  of  the  Eternal  One  ;  and  we  will  not 
hesitate  frankly  and  freely  to  give  this  explanation,  by  submitting  three 
points  to  a  close  discussion  and  examination.    We  maintain  : — 

L  Our  Temple  is  an  nnchangeable  monument  of  the  fidelity  and 
devotion  of  Israel  to  the  Eternal  One. 

IT.  Our  Temple  is  a  monument  of  the  fidelity  of  Israel  to  itself. 

III.  The  Israelitish  Temple  is  a  monument  of  the  fidelity  of  Israel 
to  mankind. 

1st.  Onr  Temple  is  a  monument  of  the  fidelity  of  Israel  to  the 
Eternal  One.  Yes,  thou  most  faithful,  my  people,  in  tlie  dark  and 
gloomy  centuries  of  suffering  and  oppression  ;  mayesfc  thou  prove  the 
same  fidelity  in  the  mild  sunbeams  of  happiness  and  freedom.  He  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  sad  history  of  oitr  people  during  the  past  eighteen 
centuries — a  history  penned  with  blood,  replete  with  persecution  and 
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oppression ;  He  who  knows  ho^v  Israel  was  scoffed  and  scorned,  humbled, 
and  persecuted.  How  it  was  restricted  and  confined  in  its  civil  life ; 
how  its  industrial  and  intellectual  activity  and  development  were 
crippled  ;  how  numberless  funeral  piles  were  kindled  for  its  annihilation ; 
hov/  it  was  accused  of  all  imaginary  crimes  ;  how  this  unfortunate  race 
v/as  held  responsible  for  every  public  calamity,  and  all  these  cruel  perse- 
cutions ;  these  false  accusations  for  the  sake  of  its  faith,  for  the  sake  of 
its  religion ;  he  who  considers  and  examines  these  things  calm^ly  and 
deliberately,  must  surely  grant  to  Israel  tlie  honorp.ble  testimony  of 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  Eternal  One  ;  he  must  surely  admire  the 
pov/er  of  sacrifice  displayed  by  the  Israelite,  ^vllo  sacrificed  all  earthly 
enjoyment,  honor,  riches,  rank  and  station  to  his  religibn ;  to  his  faith  in 
the  Eternal  One.  In  the  time  of  sufi'ering,  when  the  sky  of  its  fortune 
was  veiled  with  gloomy  clouds,  Israel  did  not  abandopi  its  hope  of  abetter 
state,  of  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  But  was  Israel  the  only  sufferer  in 
this  general  misery  1-  No,  Those  nations  of  the  Old  World,  that  had 
put  Israel  in  chains,  groaned  themselves  under  the  heavy  yoke  of 
tyranny  and  despotism..  Nay,  even  the  enlightened  knights  of  mind, 
who  had  recognized  the  failings  of  their  time,  and  who  ventured  upon 
the  holy  struggle  for  light,  for  truth,  for  liberty,  and  for  humanity,  gen- 
erally fell  victims  to  the  fanaticism  of  their  period.  Constantly  the 
sword  of  Damocles  was  suspended  over  the  head  even  of  glorious 
Luther,  to  whose  memory,  a  few  weeks  ago,  gr?„teful  Germany  dedicated, 
in  the  old  City  of  Worms,  a  magnificent  monument — a  ceremony  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  kings  and  princes.  Only  gradually  and  slowly 
the  sunbeams  of  culture  and  of  civilization  dispersed  the  gloomy  shadows 
of  past  centuries. 

Even  now  the  execrable  ghost  of  despotism,  in  its  ghastly  form, 
proY/]s  about  in  the  Old  World.  Even  now  those  nations,  who  once 
oppressed  and  cruelly  persecuted  our  innocent  people,  still  groan  under 
the  yoke  of  arbiti-ary  tyrannical  princes,  who,  for  selfish  puiposes,  con- 
demn their  people  to  miser}^,  want  and  wretchedness  ;  to  bloody  war, 
with  its  terrors,  to  standing  armies,  and  to  enormous  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion. And  now  how  brilliantl}^  sliines  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  of 
equality,  the  sun  of  true  civilization  and  of  true  humanity ;  how  con- 
stantly do  his  beams  increase  in  power  and  in  extent.  Here  one  needs 
but  to  be  a  human  being  in  order  to  enjoy  human  rights  and  liberty. 
Not  your  faith,  but  your  acts  and  deeds  ;  the  visible  fruits  of  faith,  speak 
and  testify  for  you.  Therefore,  O  Israel,  this  temple  upon  the  free  soil 
of  America  is  a  monument  not  only  of  the  fidelity  to  the  Eternal  One, 
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but  also  a  worthy  inonuiiient  of  tlie  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of 
the  fraternal  equality  of  all  citizens  of  the  land.  Therefore,  0  Israel, 
sound  thy  hynuis  of  victor}^  in  this  new  Temple.  Glorious,  like  the  sun 
from  beneath  dark  clouds,  thou  hast  come  in  trimupli  oat  of  tlie  dai'k 
delusions  of  past  centuries.  Those  formerly  po^vei-ful  nations,  that  had 
sworn  the  destruction,  have  themselves  suuered  this  fate,  but  thou  livest 
and  thrivest,  and  as  a  testiTuony  of  thy  fidelity  CA  en  in  the  days  of  pros- 
perity, thou  hast  erected  to  the  Eternal  One,  this  Temple  of  gratitude 
and  of  praise.  But  what  shall  we  sny  to  those  who,  to-day,  yet  assert 
that  Israel  is  only  a  fallen  trunk,  incapal)je  of  yielding  blossoms  and 
fruit  ;  that  Israel  can  have  no  liope  ;  tliat  its  faith  is  net  the  true  faith  1 
Surely  an  examination  of  this  assertion  cannot  excite  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  doubt  in  the  niiiul  of  a  ti-ue  Israelite. 

On  the  contrary,  this  subjeec  is  calculated  to  arouse  in  hiui  a.  feeling 
of  sacred  pride.  For  supposing  the  foitli  of  Israel  in  the  Jilternal  One, 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  the  Father  of  all  mankind  ;  sup|)Dsing 
all  this  were  founded  on  error,  what  do  you  think,  my  friend,  I  should  do, 
if  God  were  one  day  to  hold  me  responsible  for  my  error  1  I  sliould,  if 
a  mortal  could  be  permitted  to  be  so  presumj^tuous,  I  sliould  step  before 
God  and  remonstrate  with  Him  ;  I  should  dispute  with  Him  ;  it  would 
be  my  turn  to  come  with  complaints  and  reproaches  to  tlie  steps  of  His 
holy  throne.  I  should  say  to  him  :  Thou,  O  God,  hast  revealed  Thyself 
in  Thy  majesty  before  the  eyes  of  my  v^  hole  people,  so  that  even  every 
servant  saw  Thee  prophetically,  and  doubt  Avas  dis[)e:'sed  like  mist  before 
the  light  of  the  sun.  Thou,  eternally  unchangeable  God,  hast  announced 
the  great  word  upon  Sinai  :  ''-I  am  tlie  Lord  thy  God;  thou  sliait  have 
no  other  God  beside  me."  On  numberless  occasions.  Thou  hast  punished 
and  chastised  my  fiithers,  whenever  they  left  the  idea  of  unity  but  for  a 
moment.  Through  Thy  servant  Moses,  in  his  farewell  at  the  close  of 
Ms  earthly  career,  Tliou  hast  comma,nded  us  :  "  Only  ta.ke  lieed  to  thj^self 
and  keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes 
liave  seen,  and  lest  they  depart  from  thy  heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life  • 
but  teach  them,  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  sons.  Specially  the  day  that 
thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy  God  I"  Through  all  thy  prophets^ 
Thou  hast  warned  Israel  not  to  abandon  Thee,  the  one  Lord.  Through 

'  CD 

Thy  great  prophet  Isaiah,  Thou  hast  proclaimed  unto  us  :  "  Ye  are  my 
witnesses,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  and  my  servant,  whom  I  have  chosen,  that 
ye  may  know  and  believe  Me,  and  understand  that  I  am  He  ;  before  Me 
there  v/as  no  Uod  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  Me  ;  1,  even  I,  am 
tbe  Lord,  and  beside  Me  there  is  no  Saviour."    And  now,  in  the  face  of 
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tins  great  revelation  upon  Sinai ;  in  the  face  of  these  lucid  teachings  of 
the  prophets  ;  in  the  face  of  the  chastisements  and  punishments  of  my 
people,  whenever  they  abandoned  their  faith  in  the  one  God,  can  it  be 
possible  that  dark  visions,  prophetic  sayings,  open  to  the  most  varied 
interpretation,  should  be  able  to  prejudice  and  to  diminish  this  faith  in" 
the  strictest  oneness  of  Godi  Why,"  I  should  continue  to  argue  with 
my  God,  "  why,  if  it  were  Thy  intention,  O  God,  to  modify  this  oneness 
in  the  least,  w^hy  didst  thou  not  descend  from  Thy  su  blime  throne,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  people,  in  order  to  silence  all  doubt,  as  Thou  didst 
on  Mount  Sinai  ?  Can  Thy  revelation  upon  Mount  Sinai  be  recalled  or 
modified  in  any  particular,  in  any  way  except  by  a  similar  revelation  1 
Or  should  miracles  be  able  to  shake  my  strong  belief  in  the  Eternal  One, 
when  Moses  himself  destroys  the  belief  in  miracles,  in  opposition  to  Thy 
oneness,  O  God,  when  he  admonishes  us,  in  the  voice  of  warning,  not  to 
trust  any  prophet  or  any  seer  even  if  tliey  should  appear  with  miracu- 
lous deeds  before  us  ;  if  they  dare  to  attack  the  oneness  of  God,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree  t  I  ask  you,  my  friends,  if  a  father,  having  in  a, 
most  solemn  manner  given  a  strict  command  to  his  child,  warn  him  that 
no  one  may  recall  this  command,  would  the  child  not  be  guilty  of  the 
most  criminal  disobedience  if  he  should  listen  to  the  words  of  even  the 
most  faithful  servant,  if  the  tather  himself  did  not  recall  or  change  his 
will  1  And  should  God  be  less  strict  than  man  1  1\o,  God  is  not  a  man 
that  He  should  lie  ;  neither  the  son  of  man  that  He  should  repent.  He 
is  no  erring  being  to  retouch,  amend  or  improve  His  works  or  Avords. 
He  could  not  be  a  perfect,  omnicient  God,  should  He  revoke,  or  even 
modify,  the  word  once  solemnly  proclaimed.  And  with  proud  Israelitish 
self-consciousness,  I  should  call  the  defensive  language  to  God  an  amiable 
defiance.  Therefore,  my  friends,  on  this  day  of  Jubilee,  join  in  our 
hymns  of  Adctory,  and  in  our  songs  of  rejoicing,  for  this  Temple  is  a 
monument  of  thy  fidelity,  0  Israel,  to  the  Eternal  One,  the  Creator 
and  Father  of  all  mankind. 

2nd.  Our  Temple  is  a  monument  of  the  fidelity  of  Israel  to  itself. 
But  although  attempts  were  often  made,  in  the  gloomy  past,  to  tread 
Israel  under  foot ;  although  even  to-day  many  are  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge its  historical  significance,  Israel  never  despaired  of  itself,  always 
remembered  its  dignity,  its  exalted  mission,  never  forgot  the  word  of 
God  :  "  Israel  is  my  first-born  son  ;  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
Me  above  all  people,  and  ye  shall  be  unto  Me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
a  holy  nation  !"  And  may  you,  my  people,  continue  to  vindicate  this 
preference,  to  be  proud  of  this  privilege  of  being  a  nation  of  priests,  and 
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let  it  he  attested  l>y  tins  magnificient  Temple  which  we  have  built  and 
x'Oiisecrated.    But  how  is  this  ]    Many  a  one  might  reproachfully  ask  : 
Wtuld  you,  in  our  enlightened  age,  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  equality, 
Avould  you  attempt  to  establish  antiquated  prorogations  1    Would  you 
stir  up  pride,  self-conceit  and  presumption  1-    Have  not  privileges  of 
"One  people,  or  One  class,  in  opposition  to  Others,  brought  enough 
misery  into  the  world  ?    Shall  now,  even  religion  serve  as  a  cloak  to 
]-»resuniptuous  privileges  1  Let  us  see,  my  friends,  whether  this  objection, 
-this  charge,  is  just.    Let  us  draw  a  comparison  between  the  pre- 
rogatives and  privileges  of  Israel,  and  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of 
the  nobility  of  the  Old  World,  who  also  assert  that  their  ancient  privi- 
leges are  sacred  and  unimpeachable.    Let  us  examine  and  compare  the 
respective  documents,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  respective  claims  are 
Tight  and  justified.    The  privileges  of  the  nobility  of  the  Old  World, 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  peasant ;  they  despise  the  so- 
called  lower  classes  of  their  native  dignity,  and  of  their  independance. 
In  short,  these  privileges  of  a  few  constitute  the  oppression  and  subjuga- 
tion of  millions.    The  code  of  the  old  European  nobility  declares  :  One 
^aw   for   the   nobleman,    and  another  for  the  citizen  and    for  the 
^peasant,  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  old  document  which  exalts  us  into 
a  privileged  people,  says  :  "As  ye  are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be  before  the 
Lord  :  one  law  and  one  manner  shall  be  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger 
that  sojourneth  with  you."    The  right  of  nobility,  O  Israel,  does  not 
-allow  thee,  as  with  the  world's  nobility,  to  take  tithes  from  the  peasant, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  thy  old  charter  of  nobility  admonishes  thee  :  Thou 
shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed  that  the  field  bringeth  forth, 
year  by  year  ;  thou  slialt  not  Avholly  reap  the  corners  of  thy  field,  neither 
shalt  thou  gather  the  gleaning  of  thy  harvest ;  thou  shalt  leave  them  to 
the  poor  and  the  stranger.    Thy  charter  exclaims  to  thee :  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ;  thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf^  nor  put  a 
stumbling-block  before  the  blind;  thou  slialt  not  Avrest  the  judgment  of 
thy  poor  in  his  cause,  and  thou  shalt  take  no  bribe,  and  the  stranger 
thou  shalt  not  oppress  ;  and  a  hundred  similar  laws  of  gentleness  and 
love.    Where  are  here  the  injured  classes  to  complain  of  injustice  and 
oppression  ?    Just  this,  then,  O  Israel,  is  thy  privilege,  thy  priestly 
mission,  everywhere  to  promote  the  welfare  of  thy  fellow-men,  to  sow 
happiness  and  peace.    Therefore,  remain  faithful,  O  Israel,  to  thyself 
and  to  thy  mission  ;  be  proud  of  thy  title  of  nobility,  which  no  one  will 
dispute  so  long  as  thou  remainest  faithful  to  it.    Thy  ancient  privileges 
never  can  and  never  will  be  cancelled  by  the  culture  of  our  period. 
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!For  in  tliis  consists  the  superiority  of  our  religion,  that  it  is  capable  of 
development  and  progress,  that  it  bears  ever  fresh  blossoms  and  fresh  fruit. 
The  nucleus  of  our  religion  is  not  made  up  of  dead  formalities  and 
empty  ceremonies  ;  these  belong  to  perishable  time,  and  share  its  fate. 
Therefore,  remain  faithful,  O  Israel,  to  the  teachings  of  Moses,  and  to 
the  teachings  of  the  prophets,  who,  though  yielding  to  the  requirements 
of  their  own  age,  still  taught  in  Moses'  spirit.    If  you  ask  me  now, 
what  the  Judaism  of  our  time  requires  of  us,  I  answer  you,  in  the  voice 
of  the  Talmud:  Just  the  same  that  our  religion  has  required  of  us 
thousands  of  years  ago,  as  the  most  essential  thing.    For  this  we  read 
at  the  close  of  the  Talmud  treatise.    Makkot's,  613  commandments  and 
prohibitions,  were  given  by  God  to  Moses,  to  be  obeyed  by  Israel. 
David  reduced  these  613  commandments  for  his  time  to  eleven,  and  the 
prophet  Micah,  to  only  three.    These  eleven  commandments  of  David, 
we  find  recorded  in  the  fifteenth  Psalm.    David  begins  with  the  words  : 
Lord  who  shall  abide  in  Thy  tabernacle  ;  who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy 
mount  T    Is  this  not  the  same  question,  which,  to  this  day,  is  asked  by 
millions ;   about  which  there  are  discussions  and  controversies,  and 
which  so  often  with  ridiculous  solf-conceit  is  answered  incorrectly  % 
Who  is  entitled  to  stand  in  the  holy  mount  of  the  Lord — in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  God  1    Well,  my  friends,  to  whom  truth  is  dear,  con- 
sider the  '  answer  well  ;  consider  well  this  one  point,  which  cannot  be 
disregarded.    The  question  has  reference  to  God,  and  the  answer  to 
your  fellow-men.    You  strive  to  raise  to  God.    Direct  your  looks 
below  to  your  fellow-men,  and  in  this  act  you  ascend  to  God.  Who 
shall  dwell  in  the  holy  presence  of  God  1    Hear  the  answer  of  the 
Psalmist  :  "  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketli  righteousness,  and 
speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart ;  he  that  slanderetli  not  his  neighbor,  nor 
doeth  an  evil  to  his  neighbor,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  fellow- 
man,  in  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  despised  ;  but  he  honoreth  them 
who  fear  the  Lord.    He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  injury  and  cliangeth 
not ;  he  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  upon  usury,  nor  taketh  a  bribe 
against  the  innocent ;  he  that  doeth  these  things  shall  never  fall."  These 
lucid  truths,  satisfying  heart  and  mind,  are  unfortunately  to-day  inacces- 
sible to  the  great  mass  of  men,  who  think  to  find  the  majesty  of  God 
only  in  the  misty  and  mystic,  whereas  his  glory  fills  the  whole  earth. 
Tor,  ask  thousands  of  men  :  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  you,  and 
how  can  you  ascend  his  holy  mountain  1  and  they  will  answer  you  : 
"  Certain  mystic  ceremonies  and  rites  are  the  means  of  salvation  which 
surely  lead  to  God."    But  what  are  all  your  ofi'erings  ;  all  your  cere- 
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monies  ;  all  your  formalities  ;  your  mystic  and  unintelligible  religious 
rites,  compared  with  one  ofiering  ;  one  solemn  ceremony,  wliicli  I  sliall 
now  name  to  you,  and  in  Avliose  contemplation  3^ou  wlio  believe  you 
are  bringing  to  your  God  the  most  difficult  and  acceptable  sacrifice, 
must  grow  dund)  I  For,  tell  me  my  friends,  is  there  a  more  sublime, 
a  more  solemn  ceremony  ;  is  there  a  greater  self-denial  than  when  the 
father  and  the  mother  consecrate  their  greatest  born,  the  joy  and  hap- 
piness of  their  life  ;  when  they  devote  their  flesh  and  blood,  their  only 
cliild,  for  immolation  to  the  Lord  ?  Well,  the  prophet  Micah  asks  the 
same  question  which  David  has  previously  asked  in  the  IStli  Psalm  : 
WhereAvith  shall  J  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the 
High  God  ]  Shall  T  come  before  liim  with  burnt-offerings  ;  with  calves 
of  a  year  old  ]  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or 
with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  lirst-boiii  for  my 
ti-ansgressions  ;  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sins  of  my  soul  T'  O  how 
these  words  move  us  ;  how  they  humiliate  and  crush  us  ;  even  this 
gi-eatest  of  all  sacrifices,  our  beloved  children,  seems  yet  insutncient  for 
sinful  man  as  atonement  for  his  guilt  and  his  misdeeds.  With  trembling 
and  hesitation,  the  ears  are  strained  to  listen  to  the  continuation  of  the 
prophet's  sentence.  If  even  the  resignation  of  the  beloved  cliild  is  not 
a  sufficient  sacririce,  what  then  does  the  Mighty  Lord  require  ?  And 
the  prophet  continues,  punishing  the  stubborn,  the  hypocritical,  and  the 
wicked  with  re})roach,  and  softly  allaying  the  fear  of  the  faithful,  the 
pious  and  the  Godly;  '-He  hath  told  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good,  and 
what  the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee;  nothing  but  to  do  justice,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  Inimbly  vv^ith  thy  God."  Llere  we  have  the 
sacrifice  which  the  God  of  love  requires  of  you.  But  have  we  all 
reached  this  high  standard  ?  There  are  many  Avho  are,  it  is  true,  just 
in  greater  things,  but  in  smaller  matters  they  tread  justice  under  foot, 
without  considering  that  these  small  acts  of  injustice  develop  the  most 
atrocious  deeds  of  injustice;  and  others  Ptgain  are  just  in  little  things, 
hut  too  weak  and  wavering  to  exercise  and  to  promote  justice  in  great 
things,  and  have  love  and  mercy,  which  always  tremble  on  our  lips. 
Has  mercy,  the  second  requirement  of  the  prophet,  already  penetrated 
all  our  hearts  1  Are  there  no  more  poor,  unhappy  and  needy,  to  com- 
plain of  our  hard-heartedness  1  Alas  !  as  long  as  gold  and  jewels, 
and  pearls  upon  thy  neck  yield  thee  more  enjoyment  than  the  pearls  of 
gi^eateful  tears,  glistening  in  the  eyes  of  the  helpless  and  abandoned, 
thou  art  no  follower  of  the  laws  of  mercy  and  gentleness.  And  how  is 
it  with  the  third  and  last  requirements  of  the  prophet  ]    Do  we  all  walk 
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in  humility  and  modesty  with  our  God  ?  Do  we  live  and  act  in  God  ? 
Do  we  thank  and  praise  Him  always,  not  in  this  Temple  only,  but  also 
at  our  houses,  for  all  the  happiness  and  all  the  pleasures  that  we  enjoy  1 
When  we  arise  from  the  sick  bed,  do  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  He  who 
sends  recovery  and  life  ;  that  it  is  He  who  feeds  and  clothes  us  1  And 
how  much  more  exalted  than  your  empty  formalities  and  rites  is  this 
requirement,  this  holy  commandment,  to  practice  justice,  to  exercise 
love  and  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  God,  in  which,  according  to 
the  Talmud,  the  whole  Mosaic  law  is  concentrated.  For  your  cere- 
monies can  only  be  performed  at  certain  times,  but  these  sublime  com- 
mandments can  and  should  be  observed  every  moment  of  your  life,  as 
the  Psalmist  urges,  the  words  inscribed  here  :  I  haA^e  set  the  Lord 
always  before  me,  therefore  remain  faithful,  O  Israel,  ever  faithful  to 
this  sublime  doctrine,  and  let  this  holy  Temple  serve  as  a  testimonial  and 
as  a  monument  to  thy  unchangeable  fidelity  to  thyself,  and  to  thy  ever 
blessed  truth. 

3rd.  Our  Temple  is,  however,  in  the  third  place,  also  a  monument 
of  the  fidelity  of  Israel  to  all  mankind.  As  at  the  time  when 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  still  existed,  priests  and  Levites  lived  scattered 
in  Palestine,  in  order  to  prepare  Israel  for  its  high  mission  to 
become  a  nation  of  priests,  so  God,  the  All-wise  and  All-good,  after 
Israel  had  been  strengthened  in  the  idea  of  the  oneness  of  God, 
has  scattered  His  nation  of  priests  over  the  whole  world,  in  order 
gradually  to  educate  the  whole  world  into  one  people  of  God,  into 
priests,  so  as  to  realize  the  last  words  of  Aaron's  priestly  blessing : 
*'May  He  give  thee  peace  !"  Or  are  the  expectations  and  hopes  of 
mankind  perhaps  already  fulfilled  1  Have  we  already  reached  the 
golden  age  of  general  humanity  and  brotherly  love  1  And  especially 
in  our  age  of  culture  and  enlightenment,  when  natural  science  has  opened 
to  the  aspiring  human  mind,  never  anticipated  and  new,  untrodden 
paths,  and  imparts  to  it  so  bold  and  sublime  a  flight ;  does  not  cold 
skepticism  undermine,  decompose  and  dissolve  all  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  past  centuries,  as  sacred  and  unimpeachable  1  Do  not 
the  materialists  deem  themselves  capable  of  storming  Heaven,  and  of 
dethroning  God  ?  What  an  alarming  state  of  things ;  the  more  the 
natural  sciences  gain  in  depth  and  scope,  the  more  the  human  mind, 
formed  in  the  image  of  God,  unveils  the  mysteries  of  nature,  so  much 
the  more  the  infidelity  and  skepticism.  Where  shall  we,  in  this  general 
corruption,  whose  threatening  waves  spread  wider  and  wider,  and  shake 
faith  more  and  more,  where  shall  we  find  a  safe  anchorage  1  Though 
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men  of  mind,  materialists,  may  for  a  time  become  the  prey  of  doubt ; 
tliougli  with  }n-ogressing  culture,  the  number  of  skeptics  may  inci-ease 
intinitely,  and  tlie  small  band  of  believers  may  dwindle  away  more  and 
more,  this  does  not  diminish  the  eternal  truth  of  the  assertion  :  Man, 
powerless,  frail,  heaven-born  man,  sustained  by  a  higher  power,  is  a 
religious  being,  that  cannot  do  without  religion  ;  his  soul,  though  it 
may  go  astray  for  a.  time,  will  always  long  for  the  higher,  the  invisible  ; 
in  one  Avoi-d,  religion— that  is  the  relation  of  man  to  God — will  never, 
never  die  in  luan.  But  bow  and  where  will  those  men  of  science  ;  these 
men  of  mind  culture  :  wliere  ^^'ill  these  uien  of  doubt,  who  have 
tilready  renounced  all  faith,  wliere  will  they  find  consolation,  tranquility, 
and  satisfoction  1  Let  us  pi-onounce  courageously,  and  without  fear^  the 
bold  but  eternal  truth  :  It  is  the  religion  of  Jsi'ael  aloric  that  exteuds 
her  loviug,  motherly  arms-,  aaid  that  grants  to  ruankind  all  for  wjiicli  the 
mind  strives,  and  for  Avhich  the  heart  longs.  The  rc^ligiou  of  Israel, 
most  ancient,  yet  ever  young,  is  destined  to  become  the  religion  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  we  said  :  This  magilicent  and  proud  Temple,  which 
is  scarcely  equalled  by  another  in  our  city  in  splendor  and  beauty,  is  a 
monument  of  the  tidelity  of  Israel  to  all  mankind.  If  you  ask  me  by 
what  authoiity  I  am  justitied  in  the  bold  assertion  that  a  religion  which 
has  so  often  been  looked  upon  as  subdued,  the  religion  of  Israel,  is 
promised  a  future  so  rich  in  blessings,  I  answer  :  Will,  .indeed,  the 
materialists,  the  men  who  have  already  renounced  all  faith  ;  will  the 
thousands  who  waver  and  are  victims  of  skepticism  ;  will  the  enlight- 
ened world,  vrho  consider  our  age  perhajis  more  fully  peneti  ated  by  the 
divine  spirit,  than  was  the  case  v,-ith  remote  antiquity  ;  will  all  these 
feel,  indeed,  inclined  to  sup|)ort  their  faith,  with  the  frail  crutch  of  old, 
miraculous  legends  1  No,  the  simpler  a  religion,  the  less  it  fetters  the 
mind  ;  the  less  it  restrains  the  freedom  of  thouglit ;  the  less  it  disagrees 
with  reason  ;  the  less  it  denies  satisfaction  to  the  mind  and  comfort  to 
the  heart ;  the  more  prospect  has  such  a  religion  of  becoming  a  univer- 
sal religion  ;  the  more  readily  and  the  more  willingly  will  mankind 
accept  its  gentle  yoke.  And  such  a  religion,  simple  and  sublime,  we 
have  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  therfore  the  palm  of  victory  must,  and 
will  ultimately,  fall  to  his  lot.  Not  miracles,  whose  power  and  influence 
was  destroyed  already  by  Moses,  and  in  his  spirit  by  Maimonides  in  the 
12th,  and  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  in  the  last  century,  form  the  support 
of  anchorage  of  our  religion.  Its  eternal,  unimpeachable  truth  finds  its 
verification  and  its  power  of  conviction  in  the  harmonious  conformity 
with  the  truth,  written  by  the  finger  of  God  in  nature,  and  in  the  history 
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of  mankind.  Great  was  tlie  one  miracle,  when  tlie  Lord  revealed  Him- 
self to  Israel  on  Mount  Sinai,  amidst  fire,  smoke  and  lightning,  and  by 
this  revelation,  diffused  light,  and  filled  the  hearts  with  salvation  and 
happiness.  Greater  I  call  the  everlasting  and  ever-active  miracle,  when 
now  the  Lord  speaks  to  aU  mankind,  and  reveals  Himself  to  the  whole 
world  in  the  lightning  of  the  telegraph,  and  the  smoke  of  the  steam 
vehicles,  accomplishing  thereby  not  less,  but  perhaps  more,  general  bro- 
therhood and  union  among  the  children,  of  the  whole  earth.  This  won- 
derful revelation  of  God,  however,  which  has  been  made  in  our  time, 
amidst  fire,  smoke,  and  lightening,  which  gradually  will  unite  the 
nations  of  the  whole  earth  in  one  family,  and  by  vdiich  their  spiritual, 
as  well  as  their  industrial  interests,  will  be  more  and  more  interwoven, 
is  a  guarantee  to  us  of  the  time,  v/hicli  Isaiah  and  Micali  have  already 
prophetically  seen  and  proclaimed,  when  the  nations  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plow-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sv/ord  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.  And  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  will  be  fulfilled  :  "  And 
many  people  shall  go  and  sa.y,  come  ye  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  in 
Ms  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths."  Then  will  the  prophetic  word 
be  realized,  with  v,^hich  the  Israelite,  from  time  immemorial  in  his  syna- 
gogues,hopefully  concluded  his  morning  and  his  evening  prayer  :  "  And 
the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth  ;  in  that  day  shall  there  be  one 
Lord  and  His  name  One  !"  If  nov/  I  assert  that  the  whole  world  will 
one  day  be  converted  to  the  religion  of  Israel,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  they  will  follov/  our  present  ceremonies  with,  us,  and  celebrate  our 
feast  with  us.  No,  if  the  edifice  is  completed,  the  scaffolding  must  fall ! 
I  only  v/isli  to  imply  as  Israel,  from  time  immemorial  to  the  present 
day,  in  good  and  in  evil  times,  has  encouraged  itself  with  the  words  : 
''Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord,  our  God,  is  one  Lord!"  So  will  all  the 
children  of  men,  sooner  or  later,  call  unto  us  :  "  Hear  ye,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  is  also  our  God,  He  is  one  Lord  !"  And  therefore  I  may  exclaim 
from  the  depths  of  my  heart  with  Solomon,  who  consecrated  the  first 
Temple  :  "  But  also  the  stranger,  who  is  not  of  thy  people  Israel,  when 
he  shall  come  and  pray  at  this  house,  may  est  Thou  listen  in  Heaven,  the 
place  of  Thy  dwelling,  and  do  according  to  all  that  the  stranger  will  call 
on  Thee  for,  in  order  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  know  Thy 
name,  and  fear  Thee,  as  do  Thy  people  Israel,  and  that  they  may  under- 
stand that  this  house,  which  I  have  built,  is  called  by  Thy  name."  Yes, 
these  doors  are  open  to  all,  of  whatever  belief ;  to  you  who  are  heavily 
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oppressed  l>v  the  burdens  of  life,  wlio  y\'ant  consolation  and  who  are  sore 
with  suffering. 

O,  niy  unfortunate  brother,  tliou  avIio  sighest  and  coniplainest, 
heavily  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  earthly  existence,  whom  tlie  chains 
of  poverty  and  misery  hold  fettered  ;  thou  who  feelest  thy  bitter  woe  a 
thousand  fold,  because  thy  misery  affects  those  that  are  so  near  thy 
heart — wife  and  children.  0,  suffering  brother,  who  art  deficient  in  all 
that  is  so  imperativeh"  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  life  ;  thou  wlio 
are  wanting  bread  to  still  thy  hunger,  clothing  to  cover  thy  iiakedness, 
a  safe  shelter  to  rest  thy  weary  head.  0  thou  unfortunate  one,  Avho 
dost  not  know  the  compassion  of  thy  brethren,  who  art  not  warmed  by 
the  gentle  breath  of  love  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  thy  fellov*'-men, 
who  lookest  upon  thyself  as  the  outcast  suffering  son  of  mankind  ;  dull 
and  hopeless  thou  often  i-aisest  thy  tearful  eye,  and  from  thy  lii)s  escapes 
the  wild  cry  of  anguish  :  "  ^Yhence  and  when  shall  Iielp  come  to  me 
O,  thou  unfortunate  one — even  if  the  whole  world  were  to  appear  to  thee 
as  a 'hostile  camp — come  hither  to  the  scei)s  of  this  sanctuary,  and  what- 
ever oppresses  thy  heart ;  whatever  torments  and  racks  thoo,  pour  it  out 
before  God  in  these  silent  halls,  for  He  is  a  gracious  and  merciful  God  ; 
it  is  He  that  makes  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  Avho  gives  to  the  grave 
and  recalls  to  life  ;  here  thou  wilt  lind  comfort  in  thy  sufferings,  conso- 
lation in  thy  sorrow. 

And  thou,  too,  my  unfortunate  brother,  wlio  art  entangled  in  the 
mazes  of  sin,  whom  vice  holds  in  her  poisonous  enilfrace,  whom  the 
world  despises  and  forever  condemns,  if  a  consclorisness  of  thy  better 
self  return  to  thee  ;  if  repentance  seize  thy  heart ;  if  tliou  look  back  with 
grief  ami  longing  to  the  lovely  lields  of  pure  innocence,  come  to  this 
sanctuary  vrith  a  courageous  heart,  confess  thy  guilt,  thy  missdeod,  ])ro- 
mise  improvement  paid  atonement ;  for  God,  the  mercifnl,  does  not 
require  tlie  destruction  of  the  sinner,  but  only  the  return  of  the  sinner 
from  his  evil  paths  in  life. 

But  thou,  too,  happy  one,  who  baskest  in  the  sunshine  of  wealth, 
honor  and  esteem  ;  who  hast  never  eaten  thy  bread  in  tears ;  who  art  iii 
the  full  enjoynnent  of  health,  and  all  earthly  joys ;  upon  v/hom  the  world 
beams  a  smiling  spring,  O,  forget  not  in  tlie  intoxication  of  thy  good 
fortune,  to  appear  often,  very  often  in  this  house  of  God.  Here  thou 
shalt  learn  to  bend  thy  knee  before  the  God  of  our  destinies,  remember- 
ing that  the  wlieel  of  fortune  may  suddenly  turn,  that  no  earthly  happi- 
ness is  permanent.  Here  thy  earthly  greatness  shall  be  gloriiied  in  the 
light  of  humility  and  modesty.    Yes,  in  good  and  in  bad  fortune,  in  joy 
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and  in  sorrow,  in  the  sunshine  of  wealth,  and  in  the  dark  day  of  poverty^ 
at  the  house  of  God,  be  to  us  a  house  of  refuge  and  of  comfort.  Ye 
fathers  and  mothers,  when  a  young  blossom  of  life  gladdens  your  parental 
lieart,  when  the  All-Merciful  blesses  you  Y/ith  the  heavenly  boon  of  a 
son,  of  a  daughter,  then  come  rejoicing  hither  to  thank  the  kind  Giver, 
and  to  intrust  in  full  faith  the  fate  of  the  tender  offspring  to  His  care. 

Ye  blooming  boys  and  girls,  here,  before  the  holy  ark,  you  will 
appear  on  the  day  of  your  confirmation,  in  order  to  vow,  in  the  presence 
of  your  parents  and  of  the  all-seeing  God,  fidelity  to  the  religion  of  your 
fathers.  Here,  in  this  Temple,  ye  will  appear,  ye  Israelitish  sons  and 
daughters,  when  the  vow  of  eternal  love  and  fidelity  is  to  invite  you 
when  you  enter  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  so  that  your  houses,  like 
his  Temple,  may  become  temples  of  harmony  and  peace !  And  when 
the  sickle  of  death  sweeps  away  the  dear  father,  the  beloved  mother, 
from  hence  into  the  realms  of  eternal  peace  and  blessedness,  then,  ye  sons 
and  daughters,  ye  will  enter  this  sanctuary  and  pronounce  the  great 
"Kadish," — tlie  holy  prayer — praising  God  in  your  sorrow,  as  ye  thank 
Him  in  fortune  and  in  joy.  Yes,  one  generation  passeth  away  and 
another  generation  cometh.  As  to-day  we  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
this  sanctuary,  so  we  all  shall,  the  one  sooner,  the  other  later,  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary  above,  for  our  true  and  permanent  home  is 
not  here  belov/,  but  there,  above.  Our  soul,  the  heaven-born,  rises' to 
God,  the  source  of  life,  whence  it  sprang,  but  our  bodies  will  return  to 
dust  and  ashes.  Nay,  these  halls  of  stone  and  wood,  they  will  by  far  out- 
last our  perishable  frame.  And  then,  in  later  days,  yet  thou,  0  !  Temple 
of  Israel,  wilt  stand  here,  an  eloquent  monument  of  owe  fidelity  to  the 
Eternal  One,  to  ourselves,  and  to  all  mankind.  Amen. 
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A  SERMON  ON  SACRIFICES. 

Reference  to  ceremonies,  whose  existence  lias  been  obliterated,  does 
not  aflbrd  mucli  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The  inquisitive  and 
curious,  may  turn  with  some  degree  of  excitement,  to  the  mysterious 
recitals  connected  Avith  the  names  Eleusis,  Isis,  or  Walhalla ;  but  this 
excitement  depends  entirely  on  the  mystery  connected  with  all  heathen 
celebrations,  and  on  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  their  interpret- 
ations. The  simple,  unpretending  rites,  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  ;  their 
want  of  ail  that  can  awaken  speculation,  or  leave  room  for  controversy  ; 
the  utter  cessation,  not  only  of  such  religious  expositions,  but  of  every- 
thing analagous  to  them ;  all  contribute  to  deaden  the  feelings,  and  to 
forbid  speculation,  and  therefore  to  deprive  the  portion  of  the  law  before 
us,  of  much  that  can  make  reflection  profitable.  But  something  still  re- 
mains, which  may  not  be  wholly  uninteresting,  and  which  may  resolve 
itself  into  the  following  questions  : — Why  were  sacrifices  ordained  as 
exponents  of  man's  duties  to  Heaven  '?  Did  tliey  tiike  the  place  of  that 
devotion  which  now  exhibits  itself  in  prayer  ?  What  was  their  moral 
effect  ? 

Why  were  sacrifices  ordained  as  exponents  of  man's  duty  to  Heaven  1 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Divine  legislator  adopted  into  Judaism 
many  of  the  ceremonies  already  existing  among  idolatrous  nations.  Of 
all  such  ceremonies,  sacrifices  held  by  far  the  most  universa.1  sway,  not 
only  among  heathens,  but  even  among  those  older  individuals  who 
bowed  to  the  true  G-od,  Already  in  the  earliest  years  of  creation,  when 
Abel  and  Cain  sought  to  pour  out  into  visible  form  the  expression  of 
their  gratitude  to  Heaven,  sacrifice  was  the  method  they  adopted. 
When  earth,  freed  from  the  overwhelming  deluge,  again  bared  her 
maternal  bosom  to  nourish  her  restored  offspring,  sacrifice  v/as  the  type 
by  which  Noah  displayed  his  thankfulness  for  escape  from  the  universal 
destruction.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  all  offered  sacrifices  as  proofs 
of  their  devotion  to  the  service  of  God.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this 
development  of  human  feelings.  Gratitude  is  a  sentiment  that  seeks  to 
express  itself  in  deeds,  somewhat  parallel  to  the  benefits  which  evoked 
it.  In  those  times,  men  were  essentially  agricultural ;  their  riches  con- 
sisted in  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  in  domestic  cattle.  But  the 
produce  of  the  earth  was  either  speedily  perishable,  or  was  consumed  as 
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now,  for  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  life.  What  we  call  capital, 
therefore,  the  accumulation  of  past  labor,  consisted  then  of  cattle. 
Cattle  formed  the  medium  of  exchange,  afforded  a  ready  means  for  the 
investment  of  superabundant  vegetable  production,  and  thus  became  the 
general  standard  by  which  Vv^ealth  was  estimated.  The  possession  of 
cattle  also  rendered  necessary  the  acquisition  of  grazing  land,  and  the 
co-opera,tion  of  numerous  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  and  thus  contributed? 
not  only  through  numbers,  to  p6rsona,l  security,  but  to  that  system  of 
colonization  which  was  so  needed  to  prevent  the  nomade  habits  of  iivinjr, 
of  idleness,  and  of  pillage,  from  holding  entire  dominion. 

To  cattle,  men  looked,  therefore,  as  to  iheir  highest  gifts,  through, 
which  they  became  respectable  and  respected.  To  cattle  they  owed 
many  advantages  :  food,  means  of  draught,  clothing,  and  numerous 
domestic  conveniences  Vv'ere  contributed  by  the  quiet  ox,  the  gentle  sheep 
or  goat.  Can  we  be  surprised,  then,  that,  in  seeking  to  display  grati- 
tude to  the  source  of  their  v^ealth,  men  should  have  chosen  for  the 
expression  of  that  gratituxle,  that  vvhicli  they  valued  most ;  or  that  G-od, 
in  opening,  as  it  v/ere,  relations  between  himself  and  mortals,  should 
have  deigned  to  declare  himself  willing  to  accept  the  tribute  which  the 
holiest  feelings  of  Imnianity  Iiad  already  sanctified  1  Assuredly,'  not ; 
more,  if  we  v^ere  novf  called  on  to  determine  v/hat  would  have  been  the 
most  aj)])i'opririte  foi'ni  of  devotion,'  we  should  certainly  pronounce'  in. 
favou]'  of  what  seems  to  have  possessed  so  many  claims  for  that  peculiar 
end.  Always  at  hand,  alv/ays  valuable,  always  associated  with  comfort 
and  happiness,  cattle  v/ere  at  all  times  ready  for  sacrifice.  Did  some 
long-continued  prosperity  determine  a  man  to  pour  out  his  gratitude, 
the  marks  of  that  prosperity  were  the  best  means  for  his  so  doing.  Did 
some  escape  from  sudden  accident  or  mouientary  temptation,  evoke 
thankfulness,  the  store  of  liome  at  once  afl^orded  scope  for  celebrating 
the  escape  or  the  resistance  of  temptation.  If  famine  threatened,  what 
fitter  to  ])ropiti;ite  than  the  food  on  which,  in  case  of  famine,  existence 
depended  1  If  we  concede,  then,  that  man  is  called  on  by  gratitude  to 
Providence,  by  his  sense  of  Divine  protection,  and  his  want  of  Divine 
aid,  to  develop  in  some  way  his  thankfulness,  his  dependance,  or  his 
penitence,  Vv-e  must,  at  the  same  time,  allow  that  no  type  could  have 
been  more  appropriate  than  the  one  selected. 

It  returned  in  some  way  a  portion  of  His  divine  blessing,  and  by 
enaoling  man  to  part  v/itli  that  which  was  valuable  to  himself,  and  ren- 
dered him  vrJued  in  the  eyes  of  otliers  ;  it  prevented  selfishness  and 
avarice,  and  gave  play  to  those  warmer  feelings  of  generosity  and 
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benevolence  which  do  so  much  to  cement  the  bonds  of  society.  Fine 
sentiments,  eloquently  clothed,  may  command  admiration  and  excite 
respect,  but  they  may  be  little  else  than  glittering  externals,  covering  a 
■worthless  character,  and  may  disgrace  the  utterer  as  they  deceive  the 
hearer.  Homely  thoughts,  simply  expressed,  may  fail  to  rouse  the 
imagination  or  awaken  the  fancy ;  but,  Avlien  the  convictions  they 
convey  are  substantially  proved  by  the  sacrifice  of  something  valuable  or 
pleasurable,  while  we  niay  fail  to  approve,  we  cannot  refuse  to  appreciate 
the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  which  they  are  the  emanations.  Prayer 
may  be  only  verbiage ;  sacrifice  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  genuine. 
And  this  leads  to  the  second  question. 

Did  sacrifices  take  the  place  of  that  devotion  which  now  exhibits 
itself  in  prayer  ?  It  is  strange,  that,  while  modern  religion  throughout 
the  civilized  world  has  adopted  prayer  as  the  medium  of  its  communica- 
tion with  heaven — while  Holy  Writ  contains  abundant  evidence  that  all 
the  patriarchs,  judges  and  prophets  of  old  must  all  have  felt  the  power 
of  prayer,  and  have  used  it — while  our  present  liturgy  contains  passages 
of  antiquity  so  remote,  that  no  precise  date  can  be  given  to  their  intro- 
duction, Ave  nowhere  find  in  the  Pentateuch  any  ordination  concerning 
prayer.  And  this  is  the  more  strange,  when  we  consider  the  minuteness 
of  detail  in  every  respect  that  can  afiect  hunian  Avelfare,  either  through 
moral,  sanatory,  social,  or  ceremonial  laAv. 

Even  the  fashion  of  the  priestly  garment  is  not  thought  too  light 
for  a  special  ordination.  Hoav,  then,  can  Ave  account  for  the  absence  of 
all  rules  as  to  i)i'ayer  ;  or,  are  Ave  to  suppose  that  sacrifice  superseded  the 
necessity  for  oral  communication  Avith  heaven  ?  To  us  it  has  always 
seemed  evident  that  prayer  Avas  not  ordained,  because  it  was  not  to 
consist  of  any  formula  prescribed  by  God,  but  Avas  left  to  the  free  Avill 
of  man.  While  it  Avas  quite  natural  that  a  gracious  Providence  should 
point  out  to  men  desirous  of  testifying,  by  tangible  means,  their  repent- 
ance or  gratitude,  their  sorroAv  or  hope,  the  manner  most  agreeable  to 
its  acceptance,  it  AA^as  equally  natural  that  the  expression  of  sentiments 
which  prompted  tliose  testifying,  should  be  left  to  themselves.  The 
-solemn  and  impressive  Avords  of  a  recognized  liturg}^  may  penetrate  into 
the  heart,  altliough  constant  repetition  render  them  somewhat  too  familiar, 
but  the  spontaneous  efifusions  of  a  soul  pouring  itself  out  before  the  throne 
•of  gi-ace,  must  awaken  a  responsive  echo  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
mind  and  body.  Besides,  the  sacrifices  being  once  ordained,  some  indi- 
A^iduals  might  have  imagined  that  the  whole  religious  duty  was  iuA^olved 
m  the  offering,  and,  that,  to  propitiate  or  atone,  it  Avas  only  necessary  to 
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bring  an  ox  or  a  lamb,  with  the  certainty  of  its  being  accepted.  Andy 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  end  of  sacrifice,  is  too  apparent  to 
require  proof.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  devotion  of  our 
ancestors  was  to  be  of  a  two-fold  nature — real  and  ideal ;  the  real  being 
the  visible  sacrifice  and  ceremony,  the  ideal  being  the  accompanying 
sentiment  which  animated  the  act,  with  all  that  rendered  it  holy,  and 
which  expressed  itself  in  the  form  of  spontaneous  prayer.  There  must 
have  been,  and,  doubtless,  there  were,  certain  formula  which  accom- 
panied periodical  sacrifice,  such  as  the  two  daily  ofierings,  the  Sabbath 
and  festival  offerings,  &c.,  these  formulae  were  probably  recited  by  the 
ministering  priests,  and,  perhaps,  repeated  by  the  surrounding  wor- 
shippers ;  but,  for  personal  sacrifice,  the  form  of  prayer  was  left  to  th6 
feelings  of  the  individual ;  and  a  standard  was  thus  furnished  by  man 
himself  for  estimating  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion.  But,  it  may  be 
urged,  why,  if  prayer  was  to  be  determined  by  man,  should  the  off'ering 
also  be  not  so  decided  1  The  reply  will  be  evident  from  a  consideration 
of  the  third  point :  What  was  the  moral  effect  of  sacrifices  1 

Sacrifices  were  principally  of  two  kinds  :  of  atonement  for  sin,  and 
thus  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  punishment,  &c.;  of  thanksgiving  for- 
divine  mercy,  and  thus  they  assumed  the  character  of  charity,  Now,  as- 
has  been  before  observed,  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  punishment  is  to 
set  an  example  to  the  culprit  of  the  consequences  entailed  by  misdeeds — 
to  the  world,  of  the  evil  effects  which  sin  produces.  There  is  also  no- 
doubt  that  the  discovery  of  guilt,  and  its  exposure  to  the  eyes  of  one'& 
fellow-creatures,  produce  more  shame  than  the  guilt  itself ;  and  that,, 
perhaps,  the  best  means  to  prevent  crime  would  be  to  compel  every 
criminal  to  publish  his  shame.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  determining  of 
the  expiatory  sacrifice,  by  divine  command,  was  alike  necessary  tO' 
prevent  the  sinner  from  concealing  his  guilt,  and  important  to  place  him 
in  his  true  character  before  his  fellow-men.  And  this  will  be  the  more 
readily  conceded  when  it  is  recollected,  that,  although  an  act  of  sin 
offend  only  an  individual,  it  is  essentially  a  wrong  against  society,  and 
that  the  sufferer  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  acquit  the  culprit,, 
without  suitable  reparation  to  the  offended  majesty  of  the  law. 

Hence,  to  leave  the  form  of  an  atonement  offering  to  the  sinner, 
would  have  been  to  deprive  it  of  one  of  its  most  important  functions, 
viz. :  its  being  the  medium  for  exposing  the  evil-doer,  and  its  consequent 
tendency  to  prevent  error  through  shame.  Even  the  most  hardened 
sinner  could  not,  at  some  time,  fail  to  acknoAvledge  the  omniscience  of 
God,  and  he  would  thus,  also,  recognize  the  necessity  for  appeasing  his. 
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anger  in  the  way  ordained  by  liis  mercy  ;  the  hypocrite,  also,  who,  under 
the  cloak  of  sanctity,  vioh\ted  every  principle  of  morality,  would,  at 
some  moment  of  compunction,  feel  impelled  to  attempt  an  expiation. 
Both,  however,  while  endeavouring  to  make  their  peace  with  their 
offended  Maker,  could  only  do  so  by  allowing  their  fellow-men  to  be  the 
witnesses  of  their  contrition  and  humiliation  :  and  thus  the  very  best 
safe-guard  against  recurring  criminality,  was  the  abasement  to  which  a 
public  act  of  penitence  compelled  submission.  And  that  this  idea  pre- 
vailed with  the  Divine  legislator,  may  be  inferred  by  the  particular 
sacrifice  ordained  for  the  involuntary  sin,  or  for  the  "  sin  of  ignorance." 
A  broad  line  of  demarcation  was  thus  drawn  between  crime  and  error  ; 
■while  the  one  was  held  up  in  all  its  flagrancy,  the  other  was  exposed 
only  as  a  warning  against  frailtv,  and  as  a  caution  to  acquire  that  true 
knowledge  of  God's  law  which  might  prevent  tlie  ignorance  that  had 
fallen.  But,  in  both  cases,  the  religious  nature  of  the  expiation  deprived 
it  of  all  that  could  render  the  sinner's  humiliation  a  theme  for  mockery, 
or  a  means  for  insult.  Men  may  pelt  the  victim  in  the  stocks,  but  there 
is  something  so  solemn  and  holy  in  an  act  of  devotion  to  God,  that  even 
scoffers  are  silenced,  and  unbelievers  can  only  sneer.  A  consciousnes« 
of  the  general  weakness  of  human  nature  may  restrain  from  an 
acknowledgment  of  error  to  one's  fellow-man,  and  may  support,  even 
under  the  obloquy  of  infective,  to  which  undiscovered  evil-doers  are  too 
apt  to  resort,  when  any  opportunity  offers  for  blurring  another ;  but 
there  is  no  such  excuse  in  confessing  frailty  before  the  perfection  of 
heaven,  for  there  is  no  degi-adation  in  di\'ine  reproof.  In  regard  to  the 
atonement  offerings,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  moral  effect  must 
have  been  most  impressive  ;  they  deprived  guilt  of  all  means  for  subter- 
fuge, and  yet  awakened  no  revengeful  feelings  against  human  injustice  ; 
they  compelled  exposure  of  crime,  and  thus  produced  shame,  but  it  was 
a  shame  which  left  no  sting  in  the  culprit,  because  he  felt  that  sincere 
repentance  was  ennobling,  and  which  afforded  no  triumph  to  others, 
because  all  knew  their  owti  short-comings,  and  were  conscious  that  it 
might  but  too  soon  be  their  duty  to  atone. 

The  offerings  of  gratitude — "  free  will  and  peace  " — were  no  less 
beneficial,  in  a  moral  sense.  They  were  designed  to  represent  man's 
thankfulness  for  heavenly  goodness,  and  to  be  exponent  of  his  resources 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But,  as  has  been  said,  wealth  in  those  times 
consisted  in  cattle,  and  not  in  money.  A  man's  friends  may  be  over  or 
under  estimated  by  common  report,  or  by  appearances,  but  no  mistake 
could  be  made  in  respect  to  property  which  was  so  bulky,  and,  of 
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necessity,  so  apparent  to  the  public.  If,  therefore,  parsimony  or  selfish-  , 
ness  prompted  to  a  scanty  or  inadequate  sacrifice,  there  was  no  room  for 
pleading  a  mistaken  estimate  or  the  scarcity  of  available  capital.  Just 
as  true  charity  left  the  "  corners  of  the  field "  ample,  while  niggard 
economy  contracted  them  to  the  very  corners,  so  a  free-will  ofiering 
represented  the  exact  state  of  a  man's  philanthro})y,  and  aftbrded  no 
excuse  which  the  world  could  not  well  appreciate.  Laws,  however,  are 
made  to  bind  only  the  dishonourable  ;  true  honesty  requires  no  bridle. 
Keal  gratitude  to  heaven,  expounded  in  genuine  charity,  needed  no 
ordinance  to  enforce  the  magnitude  of  its  offering ;  it  was  only  the 
pseudo  philanthropy  which  selfishness  pvits  on  as  a  mask,  which  was 
exposed  by  the  extent  of  its  sacrifices.  And  thus,  as  now,  some  only 
give  that  their  names  may  figure  in  subscription  lists,  or  become  cele- 
brated as  patrons,  so,  in  all  times,  there  have  been  pretenders  to 
philanthropy  and  traders  in  charity.  Our  means  of  convicting  sucli 
hypocrites  are  fallible,  but,  before  God,  they  are  exposed  in  their  true 
colours  ;  we  do  not  succeed  in  detecting  the  fraud,  and  impunity  begets 
courage  to  persevere,  but  divine  wisdom  is  not  to  be  deceived,  and 
conscious  dishonesty  of  purpose  dares  not  prevaricate  before  its  heavenly 
Judge.  And  so,  here  again,  the  religious  nature  of  the  act  of  charity, 
its  connection  with  the  service  of  God,  was  the  best  security  for  its 
genuineness.  "While  the  publicity  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  means  thus 
afforded  for  comparing  its  adequacy  with  the  known  resources  of  the 
giver,  were  checks  against  the  parsimony  of  the  miser  or  the  niggard- 
liness of  the  selfish,  the  sanctity  attached  to  the  offering  was  its  safe-guard, 
alike  against  the  pretensions  of  hypocrisy,  and  against  the  vanity  that 
aims  at  worldly  applause.  Bow  we,  then,  to  the  wisdom  which  ordained 
sacrifice  to  be  the  preservative  of  honesty,  the  exponent  of  honours, 
which  opened  the  door  to  sincere  repentance,  by  graciously  showing  how 
its  words  might  be  proved  by  suitable  deeds,  and  which  secured  man 
against  fraud,  and  effected  sanctimony  by  reflecting  them  in  acts  which 
he  might  safely  estimate,  because  they  were  assayed  in  the  mint  of  the 
Jjord. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 


A   SERMON   ON  MARRIAGE. 

When  the  merciful  Creator  impressed  Tipon  human  nature  the 
principle  of  love,  he  provided  the  best  safeguard  for  the  preservation  of 
society.    "  Wherefore  man  will  leave  his  father  and  motiier,  and  cleave 
to  his  wife,  and  they  will  become  one  flesh."  Obedient  to  this  law,  man, 
through  the  marriage  contract,  becomes  the  means  of  forming  the  most 
halloAved  union  that  is  known  to  earth.    Friendship,  as  sung  by  poets, 
or  painted  by  authors,  is  a  beautiful  idea  ;  the  reality  is  too  often  fair 
on  the  surface,  but  rotten  at  the  core.   Self  sets  up  its  host  of  wants  and 
interests,  and  these,  as  various  as  the  characters  of  men,  diverge  into 
opposite  extremes,  instead  of  converging  to  a  centre.    JLven  the  sublime 
tie  tliat  binds  2)arents  and  children,  yields  to  the  link  of  marriage  ;  for 
as  parents  themselves,  sought  helps  meet  for  them,  so  do  children,  in 
their  turn,  build  homes  elsewhere,  and  in  the  new  <issociations,  forget 
the  old  love.    But  the  bonds  of   matrimony  are  permanent ;  man 
assmnes  them  voluntarily,  to  part  with  them  but  with  death.    Wife  and 
husband,  when  the  union  is  perfect  as  it  should  be,  cease  to  be  different 
individuals.    They  are  essentially  the  reflex  of  each  other.    No  image 
represented  in  a  mirror,  resembles  mere  entirely  its  original,  than  do 
husband  and  wife.    His  interests  are  her  interests  :  his  success  or  failure 
is  her  success  or  failure.    For  her  he  forgets  his  sternness  :  for  him,  if 
needs  be  she  lays  aside  her  gentleness.    For  her  he  forsakes  the  most 
fascinating  attractions  of  worldly  pleasure  ;  for  him  society  presents  no 
alurements  of  her.    This  intimate  communion  benefits  both.    Man  gains 
therefrom  a  solace  from  his  labors,  a  haven  of  comfort  whicli  receives 
him  buffeted  by  the  storms  of  outer  life,  a  refuge  from  himself  when 
embittered  by  the  coldness  or  falsehood  of  the  world.    Yv'oman  acquires 
a  protection  from  her  weakness,  which  commands  the  respect  of  society ; 
a  shield  to  defend  her  from  the  attacks  of  malice  or  violence  ;  a  support 
which  gives  to  her  soft  nature  strength  to  endure  her  share  of  earth's 
troubles.    But  above  all,  means  are  provided  through  ma^rriage,  for  the 
proper  introduction  into  life  of  well  qualified  members.     Man,  the 
highest  of  created  beings,  is  also  the  slowest  to  attain  the  mature  devel- 
opment  of  his  faculties.     Inferior  animals,  requiring  only  physical 
powers,  may  be  dismissed  from  the  parents'  lair,  as  soon  as  their  young 
strength  enables  them  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  their  future  career 
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will  derive  no  loss  from  tlie  dismissal.  Man  requires  mental  and  moral 
training ;  not  only  must  his  years  of  infancy  and  childhood  pass  in 
necessary  education  ;  but  even  his  puberty  must  not  be  vv^ithout  its  cultiva- 
tion. He  needs  not  only  precept  but  practice  ;  it  is  n3t  enough  that  he 
is  taught  what  is  right,  he  must  see  it  performed  ;  his  mind  must  be  for- 
tified by  precept,  his  imitativeness  must  be  guided  by  example. 

And  where  but  in  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the  home  of  marriage, 
can  children  receive  this  requisite  treatment.  Contrast  the  fate  of  those 
unfortunate  victims  to  their  parents'  weakness,  who  are  ushered  into 
life  without  the  pale  of  matrimony.  How  many  fall  a  prey  to  disease, 
either  of  mind  or  morals,  and  become  the  pariahs  of  civilization ;  how 
few  attain  to  anything  higher  than  the  brute  perfection  of  physical  growth. 

But  in  order  that  marriage  may  fulfil  its  legitimate  functions,  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  entire  confidence  between  husband  and  wife. 
Each  is  the  depository  of  the  other's  honor,  and  this  is  a  trust  so  sacred, 
that  it  must  be  guarded,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself.  Nature  and 
society  league  in  some  respect  to  give  immunity  to  man,  which  is  denied 
to  woman  ;  but  no  cloud  must  obscure  the  brightness  of  her  fidelity. 
Pure  as  the  unsunned  snow  that  glitters  eternal  on  the  mountain  top, 
she  lives  only  in  the  insolation  from  all  external  influence.  Yet  the 
weakness  of  mortality  oftentimes  operates  against  her  ;  she  may  become 
the  object  of  a  suspicion  which  she  does  not  merit,  or  she  may  have 
violated  her  duties  without  being  suspected.  Grant  the  latter,  and  the 
results  must  not  only  be  fatal  to  her  own  peace  of  mind,  but  to  her 
happiness  as  a  wife,  to  her  fulfilment  of  her  charge  as  a  mother.  Grant 
the  former,  and  the  consequences  are  no  less  hurtful  to  her.  Her 
husband  sees  in  her  aflTection  only  a  hollow  mockery,  a  hideous  skeleton 
fills  the  place  of  a  living  love  in  his  heart ;  his  children  become  hateful  to 
him,  because  he  doubts  their  mother,  and  instead  of  seeking  his  home 
for  comfort  and  afifection,  he  flees  from  it  as  from  something  too  horrible 
to  contemplate.  "With  these  obstacles  to  human  happiness  before  us, 
can  we  wonder  that  Providence,  ever  so  watchful  in  our  behalf,  should 
have  deigned  to  interfere  in  favor  of  an  institution  of  its  own  creation,  and 
which  tends  so  much  to  promote  its  design.  Now,  if  the  demon  jealousy 
invades  a  household,  with  all  its  train  of  attendant  fiends,  peace  for  ever 
departs,  and  there  is  no  chance  that  any  future  contingency  can  restore 
the  calm  once  broken.  In  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  in  the  land  of 
promise,  there  was  a  means  sanctified  by  religion,  and  dictated  by  one 
who,  having  fashioned  the  heart  of  man,  knoweth  all  its  imaginations. 
The  offering  of  jealousy  was  at  once  the  sure  dove  of  hope,  or  the  cei-tain 
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arrow  of  destruction,  between  husband  and  wife.  Say  she  was  innocent, 
before  the  evident  manifestation  of  her  purity,  as  ratified  by  God,  even 
the  most  inveterate  and  deeply  rooted  suspicion  vanished.  Restored 
again  as  she  deserved,  to  her  husband's  arms  and  love,  she  found  herself 
the  object  of  increased  attentions  and  care,  that  all  past  sorrows 
might  be  obliterated;  her  soul  revived  under  the  invigorating  beams 
of  aifections,  and  expanded  into  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  wife^ 
all  that  is  tender  in  the  mother ;  roses  again  bloomed  where  once 
had  grown  weeds,  and  harmony  gave  to  life  a  strain  of  melody 
to  replace  the  jarring  notes  of  domestic  discord.  Say  she  wtre 
guilty;  say  she  were  that  sinful  thing  which  had  crept  like  a  parasite 
into  the  bosom  of  a  husband,  to  tear  therefrom  all  its  existence,  and 
to  leave  the  trunk  which  had  supported  it  sapless  and  dead ;  there 
was  no  retreating  from  the  punishment  that  awaited  her,  there  was  no 
concealment  of  the  vengeance  of  outraged  honor.  To  her  God  she 
appealed  as  the  bitter  waters  passed  her  lips,  and  he  answered  as  she 
desei  ved.  To  crime  against  her  husband,  she  added  perj  ury  before  heaven, 
and  even  as  a  physical  disobedience  of  our  first  parents  introduced  moral 
<;orruption  into  themselves  and  their  descendants,  so  in  her  case  a  moral 
deflection  produced  physical  disorganization.  She  became  a  monument 
of  her  own  disgi-ace,  and  thus,  convicted  before  God  and  man,  she  could 
no  longer  pollute  the  home  which  she  had  already  outraged.  And  by 
this  means  was  man  defended  from  the  effects  of  his  unfounded  suspicion ; 
by  tliis  means  was  woman  either  preserved  to  her  legitimate  and  honor- 
able functions,  or  she  was  degraded  according  to  her  demerits,  beyond 
the  opportunity  of  doing  further  evil  to  her  husband,  or  further  wrong 
to  her  children. 

To  man  belongs  only  the  present,  and  so  fleeting  are  the  moments 
that  pass,  even  as  he  endeavors  to  arrest  them,  they  elude  his  grasp,  till 
he  can  scarcely  call  one  his  own.  Even  when  he  begins  to  act  he  knows 
not  if  he  shall  be  able  to  accomplish.  He  therefore  who  opens  his  mouth 
to  say  that  he  will,  opens  his  mouth  to  folly  ;  he  that  vows,  and  thereby 
attests  his  folly  by  God,  commits  a  positive  crime.  The  law  of  the 
Eternal,  does  not  coerce  man,  it  seeks  to  prevent  rather  than  to  punish, 
to  restrain,  not  to  force.  But,  Providence  demands  respect,  and  wisely 
insists  that  any  pledge  taken  in  his  name  shall  be  held  sacred  and  inviol- 
able. Hence  the  regulations  affecting  the  Nazarite.  A  man  who,  having 
arrived  at  maturity,  must  have  been  fully  cognizant  of  his  own  inherent 
infirmities,  must  have  felt  the  constant  struggle  between  the  principles 
-and  the  passions,  and  must  have  known  the  strength  requisite  to  ensure 
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stability  of  purpose,  voluntarily  impose  on  himself  obligations  which  it 
might  even  be  an  impossibility  for  him  to  perform.  His  folly  fully 
deserved  that  he  should  suffer,  his  sin  that  he  should  be  a  warning  to 
others.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  sustained 
in  the  contest  into|which  he  had  thrown  his  nature  ;  it  was  more  neces- 
sary that  others  should  be  cautioned  against  involving  themselves  in 
struggles  which  might  prove  fatal  to  their  happiness. 

Hence  he  was  called  on  to  refrain  from  all  intoxicating  and  stimu- 
lating drinks,  from  all  delicate  and  luxurious  viands,  so  that  his  appe- 
tites not  being  pampered,  his  blood  might  permeate  his  veins  under  due 
control,  and  not  run  like  liquid  fire  through  his  frame,  inviting  him  to 
passion  and  excess.  He  had  set  himself  apart  to  God,  and  therefore  ^ 
God  set  him  apart  from  the  world  and  its  temptations,  because  it  was 
better  that  he  should  altogether  be  deprived  of  the  sensual  pleasures, 
natural  to  his  humanity,  than  that  he  should  enjoy  them  at  the  expense 
of  his  honor  and  truth.  Man  is  framed  for  social  intercourse,  but  he 
should  rather  violate  all  his  propensities  as  a  solitary  hermit,  than  aban- 
don himself  to  them  as  a  member  of  society.  Besides,  the  Israelite  who 
took  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  probably  knew  too  well  the  failings  which 
he  desired  thereby  to  correct,  and  it  was  wiser  to  exterminate  these 
failings,  to  prevent  them  from  again  leading  him  astray,  than  to  permit 
them  to  exist,  even  though  in  a  latent  but  still  dangerous  state.  But 
it  was  nevertheless  not  consistant  with  right  that  man,  by  vowing  him- 
self to  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  should  arrogate  a  right  over  the  future. 
Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  servant,  who  preferred  his  depen- 
dant condition  to  the  free  lot  which  is  man's  birthright,  some  external 
distinction  was  needful  to  deter  others  from  imitating  a  bad  example. 
The  ISTazarite,  therefore,  was  to  wear  his  hair  differently  from  the  rest 
of  his  brother  men,  and  was  thus  to  hold  himself  up  as  a  constant 
warning,  first  to  deter  men  from  assuming  votive  obligations  inconsis- 
tant  with  theii'  condition,  and  not  demanded  by  religion ;  and,  secondly, 
to  caution  them  against  that  insane  indulgence  in  passion  which  has 
hurried  him  unto  excesses,  to  curb  which,  it  was  necessary  to  lean  as 
much  beyond  the  straight  line  of  right  as  he  had  before  fallen  short  of  it. 

The  Eternal  bless  thee  and  preserve  thee  ;  the  Eternal  cause  His  coun- 
tenance to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Eternal  lift 
his  countenance  to  thee  and  grant  thee  peace." 

These  were  the  terms  in  which  the  priests  were  commanded  to 
bless  the  Israelites.  Nor  are  they  improperly  placed  in  close  connection 
with  the  laws  of  the  Nazarite.    Blessings,  like  vows,  belong  to  the 
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future ;  they,  also,  in  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  are  empty  words, 
whose  accomplishment  does  not  depend  upon  him  who  utters  them. 

God  having  pointed  out,  by  implication,  the  unnatural  condition  to 
which  man  might  reduce  himself,  and  having  placed  before  mortals  a 
fellow-creature  as  a  warning,  immediii^ely  points  out  that  other  condition 
of  human  nature  by  which  man  may  subserve  the  claims  of  nature,  and, 
still,  not  oppose  the  demands  of  heaven.    But  he  especially  desires  that 
there  be  no  mistake.    In  the  outset,  he  prevents  us  from  supposing  that 
his  power  over  the  future  is  to  be  delegated  to  frail  man.    Blessings  and 
cui-ses  are  of  God  only ;  man  can  only  exhort  or  admonish,  and,  when 
he  promises,  promise  in  the  name  of  Him  who  faileth  not.  Wlierefore, 
having  announced  the  words  in  which  the  priests  are  to  address  their 
flock,  he  distinctly  says:  ''And  they  shall  put  my  name  upon  the 
children  of  Israel ;  I  will  bless  them."    In  other  Avords,  they  may 
recommend  to  my  people  the  line  of  conduct  necessary  to  their  welfare, 
but  happiness  or  misery  must  depend  on  me  alone.    And  what  is  the 
intent  of  these  words  ?   The  evil  consequences  of  indulgence  having  been 
pointed  out,  the  contrast  is  at  once  presented.    Man  alone  is  weak  and 
en'ing  ;  even  where  his  will  is  strongest,  his  volition  is  most  weak.  In 
spite  of  himself  and  of  his  independance,  he  requires  that  hidden  and 
imapparent  support  which  is  of  God.    This  it  is  which  enables  him  to 
support  the  soul  against  the  body,  to  maintain  that  in  his  aspirations,  to 
fortify  this  in  its  resistance  against  attacks.    The  words  of  the  blessing — 
only  so  called  because  it  is  a  lesson,  by  the  learning  of  which  man's 
conduct  shall  prove  a  source  of  blessing  to  him — are,  therefore,  admoni- 
tory, and  mean  as  follows  :  The  eternal  bless  thee  with  His  unseen  and 
often  unappreciated  aid;  may  He  preserve  thee  from  those  erring 
tendencies  to  which  men  are  so  prone,  and,  which  once  indulged,  prove 
so  destructive ;  may  He  cause  that  divine  light,  which  is  the  reflection 
of  heavenly  purity,  to  shine  on  thee,  and  so  to  illumine  thee  that  thou 
see  the  true  path  in  which  man  should  go,  and  mayest  thou  proceed  in 
accordance  with  the  road  thus  placed  before  thee,  so  that  he  can  be 
gracious  unto  thee  \  may  He  turn  His  countenance  to  thee,  watching 
over  thee  and  guarding  thee  from  all  ill ;  and  may  He  give  thee  that 
peace  of  conscience  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  rectitude,  and  which  is 
the  perfection  of  all  happiness. 

Thus  in  three  different  ways  the  portion  before  us  displays  providen^ 
tial  care  for  human  welfare.  But  these  ways,  though  so  opposite  in  their 
direction,  are  all  connected  with  each  other,  by  leading  to  the  future, 
after  which  it  is  our  nature  so  constantly  to  aspire.    The  offering  of 
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jealousy  is  designed  to  promote  the  future  happiness  of  the  domestic 
circle,  and  to  secure  the  affection  and  harmony  necessary  to  the  proper 
training  of  another  generation.  The  law  of  the  Nazarite  renders  him  a 
tablet  whereon  the  past  engraves  indeliable  characters  for  the  benefit  of 
the  future.  The  blessing  of  the  priest  points  out  the  direct  road  by 
which  m'?,n  may  gain  salvation.  The  first  governs  the  future  by  giving 
man  a  test  whereby  to  detect  his  own  weakness ;  the  second  gives  him  a 
warning  to  caution  him  against  himself ;  the  third  shows  him  the  source 
of  his  real  strength  to  be  dependance  on  God.  And  so,  again,  bow  we 
to  the  ever-vigilant  wisdom  which  seizes  on  every  phase  of  life,  and 
renders  it  available  to  our  virtue  and  well-being.  Again  bend  we  in 
adoration  before  the  all- watchful  mercy  which  makes  our  failings  subser- 
vient to  our  happiness,  by  showing  us  thereby  how  to  avoid  sin.  And 
ever  as  we  feel  ourselves  the  objects  of  this  wisdom  and  this  mercy,  let 
us  pour  out  our  hearts  in  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Parent  of  mankind, 
who  has  created  ns  for  his  glory  and  our  own  regeneration. 


CHAPTER  XY. 


A    FUNERAL  SERMON. 

Mt  Dear  Fhiends,  Mex  and  Wojiex, — We  stand  here  on  the 
brink  of  a,  grave.  Death  makes  all  equal,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
old  and  young.  The  saying  is,  "Now  such  a  one  is  also  gone," — what  is 
gone  is  gone.  Now  the  meaning  of  this  expression  does  not  appear  to 
us  quite  clear  ;  it  is  even  ambiguous.  For  it  seems  to  imply  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  departure  of  the  pious  and  virtuous,  and 
that  of  the  ungodly  and  Avicked.  The  pious,  whose  life  was  a  continuous 
exertion  of  benevolence  and  godliness,  is,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
earthly  career,  to  occupy  the  same  position  wit]i  the  wicked  and  ungodly, 
whose  life  formed  one  chain  of  iniquities  and  abominations.  Impossible  ! 
Such  a  view  might  lead  to  questioning. the  ways  of  Providence.  The 
question  might  be  put  :  For  what  pur}<ose  does  the  Almighty  concede 
existence  to  beings  whose  life  is  devoted  to  mischief,  and  cannot  but 
raise  the  incessant  anger  of  the  Creator  ?  To  this  query,  however,  our 
sages  reply,  in  the  treatise  of  Aboth,  Providence  watches  over  everything, 
yet  to  man  the  choice  is  left  to  act  according  to  his  free  will,  as  it  is 
written,  (Deut.  30,  19)  For  behold  (says  God),  I  have  placed  before  thee 
life  and  death,  blessing  and  curse,  and  thou  mayest  choose  life.  Now, 
therefore,  for  the  very  reason  because  God  placed  man  on  earth  for  his 
happiness  and  salvation,  he  has  also  endowed  him  with  free-will  in  his 
actions  ;  for,  had  man  been  created  with  equal  dispositions  and  aptitudes 
so  that  their  sphere  of  activity,  either  for  good  or  evil,  would  have  been 
predetermined  by  their  Maker,  what  merit  would  there  have  been  in 
being  good  and  pious,  since  their  proceedings  would  have  been  marked  out 
beforehand,  and  what  reward  could  have  been  claimed  by  the  virtuous  Z 
Hence  the  struggle  of  man  with  evil  desires  which  he  has  to  conquer,  if 
he  v/ishes.  to  be  considered  as  a  hero  ;  as  our  sages  observe — "  Who  is 
strong  ]"  He  that  conquers  his  passions ;  and  even  as  a  monument  is 
erected  in  honour  of  a  hero  who  has  well  deserved  of  his  country,  in 
order  to  imortalize  and  transmit  his  memory  to  posterity ;  even  so  the  pious 
establishes  for  himself  a  perpetual  monument  unto  immortality,  through  his 
godly  actions  and  benevolent  foundations.  It  is  true  some  people  will  say  ; 
\Vhat  is  the  good  of  rendering  oneself  immortal  ?  There  was  many  and 
many  a  prominent  individual  in  his  age  who  is  not  even  remembered 
now.    And  was  there  not  also  a  tyrant  of  old,  who  endeavored  to  ensure 
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to  himself  immortality,  by  inflicting  a  most  irreparable  loss  on  mankind^ 
through  burning  a  most  valuable  library  containing  works  of  Romans 
and  Greeks,  which  could  not  be  replaced?  But  let  us  dispel  delusion, 
my  friends;  let  us  examine  the  object  and  worth  of  immortality. 
Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  beyond  the  grave  every  passion  is  hushed  for 
ever,  what  good  does  it  do  the  wicked  that  they  are  remembered  after 
their  death  ?  They  cannot  hear  it.  It  can  only  serve  to  awaken  once 
more  against  them  the  Divine  judgment,  to  bring  over  them  additional 
tortures.  Their  immortality  therefore,  can  only  tend  towards  increasing 
their  sufferings,  as  it  is  written  :  "  But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall 
rot."  It  is  different  with  the  pious.  The  remembrance  of  their  names 
will  always  recall  some  benevolent  features  or  other  excellencies  in  their 
virtuous  lives  wherein,  naturally,  every  well  disposed  person  will  feel 
"  his  sentiments  reflected  and  whereby  he  will  feel  himself  stimulated 
to  the  like.  They  thus,  even  after  their  death,  continue  to  do 
good.  This  is  the  distinction  in  the  death  of  the  pious.  Here  it 
cannot  be  said  :  God  is  gone ;  but  he  lives  and  acts  continually. 
In  this  sense,  my  friends,  I  interpret  the  words  of  King  Solomon, 
(Proverbs  x.,  7).  The  remembrance  of  the  righteous  is  for  blessing 
to  posterity. 

If  we  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  life  and  activity  of  the  deceased,  we 
shall  see  at  once  the  rank  occupied  by  her.  Yes,  my  friends,  she  prac- 
tised what  was  good,  not  like  so  many  rich,  who,  revelling  in  abundance 
and  enjoyments,  occasionally  drop  to  the  poor  a  crust  or  so,  deeming 
thus  to  have  discharged  their  duty,  knowing,  as  they  do,  that  such  is 
expected  from  them,  and  that  they  ought  to  give  something;  no,  with  her  it 
was  quite  different.  She  did  good  because  her  kind  heartedness  impelled 
her  thereto.  Her  hand  was  open  at  all  times  for  those  who  needed 
succour,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed.  No  doubt  she  would  have  done 
more  if  the  dependant  condition  consequent  upon  her  sex  had  not 
confined  her  within  certain  limits.  Still  more,  my  dear  listeners,  she 
differed,  also,  in  this  from  other  rich  persons,  that  she  never  laid  herself 
open  to  the  charge  of  harshness,  or  other  offences,  employing  charity  as 
a  means  for  washing  out  stains  that  might  have  attached  to  her,  or  as  an 
inadequate  fine,  imposed  as  a  compensation  for  the  breach  of  the  contract 
entered  into  with  Providence,  since  the  sacrifices  made  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  wealth  accumulated.  No ;  with  her  it  was  not  thus,  for, 
apart  from  her  charity,  she  was  exceedingly  pious  and  God-fearing.  She 
never  missed  prayer-time,  whether  in  her  own  house  or  at  synagogue. 
As  late  as  the  penitential  days  just  passed,  she  was  observed  to  have 
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been  the  worshipper  early  in  the  morning  in  the  ladies'  gallery.  She, 
the  septuagenarian,  could  make  it  convenient  to  attend  the  early 
morning  service,  when  many  younger  ones  found  it  more  comfortable  to 
stay  at  home.  Pervaded  by  an  equal  spirit  was  her  conduct  in  the 
domestic  circle.  How  often  have  I  heard  her  say,  "  Children,  be  fair  in 
all  your  dealings  ;  better  to  fare  on  a  dry  crust,  earned  honestly,  than  to 
enjoy  the  fat  of  the  land,  obtained  by  injustice.  A  feature  in  her  char- 
acter deser\'ing  particular  notice,  was,  that,  unlike  those  who,  in  their 
dying  hour,  conscious  that  they  cannot  carry  their  wealth  with  them, 
dispense  in  charity  what  they  cannot  enjoy  any  longer,  she,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  husband,  whilst  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigour,  had 
funded  as  a  "  Karen  Kajemetli  "  a  capital  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
interest  of  vdiich  was  to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the 
winter  season.  This  was  hitherto  kept  a  secret.  But  as,  now,  the 
benevolent  donor  is  gone,  the  veil  may  be  lifted.  These  are  monuments 
which  will  rescue  her  name  from  oblivion,  and  which  will  make  us  feel 
her  loss  most  painfully.  O  I  how  many  tears  will  flow  in  silence  to  her 
blessed  memery.  But  none  can  feel  that  loss  more  deeply  than  those 
who,  in  life,  stood  nearest  to  her,  who  had  for  everyone  a  cheering  ^vord 
in  store,  and  who  Nvas  beloved  by  every  one,  because,  forsooth,  she  had 
love  for  every  one.  The  happiness  she  enjoyed  in  her  family  circle  was 
coiTesponding.  Here  she  could  give  full  vent  to  those  gentle  feelings  of 
which  her  whole  being  consisted.  Here  she  could  resolve  herself  without 
restraint  into  those  profound  sympathies  with  everything  that  was  good 
and  lovely  and  holy.  The  contemplation  of  all  this  which  we  possessed, 
and  now  lost,  only  awakens  the  most  poignant  grief  in  our  bosoms. 
Alas,  we  have  sustained  a  loss  not  easily  reparable.  Our  only  consola- 
tion is  the  reflection  that  her  sweet  slumber  now  will  be  followed  one 
day  by  an  awakening,  by  a  blissful  resurrection  in  the  regions  of  light,  as 
Hannah,  in  her  fervent  prayer,  so  truly  expressed  : — The  Eternal 
sendeth  death  and  restoreth  to  life,  bringeth  down  into  the  grave  and 
raiseth  up." 

e  now  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close,  in  the  words  of  King  Solo- 
mon : — "  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them 
all.  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a  woman  that  feareth 
the  Lord,  she  shall  be  blessed.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and 
let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 


PART  THIRD. 


THE    LITERATURE    OF    THE  JEWS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTKODUCTOKY. 

Extent  of  Jewish  Literature — Ignorance  on  this  subject— Standard  Works  in  German 
and  French,  but  not  in  English — Misrepresentations  resulting  from  this — 
Contributions  of  Jewish  Scholars,  of  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centur}^  to  Biblical 
Literature — The  Eabinical  Language — its  formation  and  richness — Mistaken  idea 
that  the  Jews  are  ignorant,  or  that  their  learning  is  a  mere  collection  of  fables — 
Like  estimating  English  Literature  from  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer — 
Kabinical  translations  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Euclid,  &c. — Original  tieatises  on 
Grammar,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  the  various  branches  of  Mathematics — The 
Jews  for  four- and-a-half  centuries  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe — Illustrious 
examples. 

JEWISH  LITERATURE. 

The  Jevrs  have  a  A^ast  literature  besides  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud. 
They  have  had  excellent  A\-riters  in  all  ages  and  zones,  on  all  the  differ- 
ent topics  of  human  knowledge  and  genius ;  but  there  is  not  an  English 
book  in  existence,  in  which  information  could  be  obtained  on  this  point* 
The  world  knows,  that  Halewi,  Maimonides,  Spinoza,  and  Mendelssohn 
were  Hebrew  philosophers  ;  that  Ibn  Ezra,  Nachmonides,  Ralbag,  and 
Abarbanel,  in  Sj^ain  ;  Rashi,  Rashbam,  Redak,  in  France  ;  Mendelssohn^ 
Wesselj,  Dubna,  Levy,  Eichel,  <kc.,  in  Germany,  were  grammarians, 
lexicographers,  exegetics  and  philologians  ;  but  very  few  know  what 
those  men  wrote,  and  still  fewer  know  the  vast  number  of  poets,  mathe- 
maticians, physicians,  philosophers,  jurists  and  theologians  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  who  wrote  standard  and  classical  works  on  their  respective 
branches  of  science. 

They  have  a  history  of  thirty-five  centuries,  a  most  remarkable  one, 
that  presents  all  phases  of  universal  history,  in  which  God's  Providence 
is  revealed  as  clear  as  sunshine  at  noonday  ;  a  history  which  is  the  most 
ancient  monument,  inscribed  with  the  hieroglyphic  characters  of  all  ages,, 
and  variegated  with  the  rainbow  colours  of  all  climes  and  zones,  such  as 
no  other  nation  has — a  history  which  records  more  heroism  than  that  of 
Rome,  more  literature  and  philosophy  than  that  of  Greece  ;  more  virtue, 
piety  and  faithfulness  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern  ;. 
but  there  is  not  one  standard  work  in  English  literature,  from  which  the 
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inquisitive  could  inform  himself  on  this  topic.  Germany  has  its  Jost, 
Herzfeld  and  Graetz.  France  has  its  Basnage  and  Salvador ;  but  the 
English  literature  has  not  one  complete  and  classical  work  on 
this  subject.  Therefore,  ignorance  prevails  on  this  subject,  and  any  scrib- 
bler can  write  Jewish  history.  Therefore,  whenever  journalists  speak  of 
our  forefathers,  they  will  invariably  misrepresent  them.  Therefore,  none 
comprehends  the  Jewish  character  in  its  historic  totality.  Show  us  the 
English  book  that  will  inform  a  man  of  what  Israel's  philosophers  wrote, 
what  they  taught,  and  how  they  demonstrated  it  1  No  such  book  is  in 
existence ;  therefore  prejudice  and  ignorance  may  howl  of  ovir  money- 
making  disposition  ;  imposters  may  weep  and  cry  (and  cut  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  heaven,  to  extort  a  few  dimes  from  credulous  men-women), 
about  the  wretched  and  neglected  state  of  the  Jewish  mind. 


CHAPTER  II. 


LITERARY   MEN   AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 

Tliere  are  found  in  every  department  of  Literature,  "Works  of  Travel  and  Geography", 
commencing  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  wlien  travellers  and  works  of 
travel  were  rare— Autliors  of  works  on  History  and  Biography — Poetry. 

LITERARY  MEX  AMOXG  THE  HEBREWS. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  mental  activity  of  the  Jews  during 
the  middle  ages,  was  expended  solely  on  theological  speculations.  This 
is  a  great  error.  There  was  scarcely  a  walk  of  literature,  or  hrancli  of 
knowledge  cultivated  at  the  time,  but  it  was  also  successfully  treated  by 
the  Rabbis.  Let  us  look  to  a  proWnce,  supposed  to  have  been  altogether 
deserted  by  Jews.  Few  were  the  travellers  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  still  fewer  the  travels  published  ;  still,  we  can  enumerate  the 
following  works  : — 

The  most  prominent  authors  of  travel  are  :  Isaac,  a  member  of  the 
Embassy  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Klialif  Harun  er-Raschid  (802,)  perhaps 
the  first  who  effected  a  communication  between  France  and  the  Baby- 
lonian Gaonim  ;  Jacob  ,  whose  accounts  of  the  east,  and  the  Sultan 

of  Singair,  (?)  are  inserted  by  the  Karaite  Jehuda  Hedesi,  in  a  work 
containing  some  historical  and  cosmographical  information  ;  the  celebrated 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  of  whom  different  estimates  have  been  formed,  and 
whose  travels  have  been  recently,  for  the  first  time,  critically  edited  ; 
Petaclija  of  Regensburg  (1170-80)  ;  Samuel  Ben  Samson,  of  France, 
(1210),  apparently  the  precursor  of  more  than  300  French  and  English 
Rabbis  who  travelled  to  Palestine,  (1211).  The  following  works  also 
belong  here  :  The  correspondence  of  Cliisdai,  Ben  Isaac,  w^ith  the  king  of 
the  Chozars,  (G59)  ;  the  cosmography  of  Gerson,  Ben,  Solomon,  Catalno, 
of  Aires,  (13tli  century)  ;  the  important  work  of  Esthori,  (not  Isaac),  Par- 
chi,  (1322),  recently  re-printed,  but  miserably  incorrect :  the  Hebrew 
translation  of  ''Image  cho  jfonde,''  (1245)  ;  and  a  part  of  the  pretended 
letters  of  Petre  (or  Petro),  Joan  to  Pope  Eugene  or  Frederick  lY., 
(1-442,  1460).  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Portuguese  Jews 
occupy  no  unimportant  place  of  geography.  That  there  Avere  never  a 
lack  among  the  Jevrs  of  poets,  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  even  in 
the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages,  is  generally  known  ;  we  will  there- 
fore not  mention  them.  But  who  would  have  thought  they  also  had 
,numerou.s  liistorians,  geographers,  and  antiquarians  1  Yet  the  enumera- 
12 
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tion  of  their  names,  works,  and  editions,  would  occupy  ten  pages.  We 
can  only  mention  a  few  : 

Chronicles,  (comprising  also  the  general  events  of  the  world),  com- 
prehensive historical  works,  and  essays  on  the  biography  of  learned  men, 
were  composed  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  period,  by  Joseph  Ben  Zadik, 
at  Arvalo,  (1467)  ;  Saadja,  Ben,  Meimum,  Ibn,  Danan,in  Spain,  (1485) ; 
and  Abraham  Zacatben  Samuel,  (1505),  whose  work  was  published  with 
arbitrary  omissions  and  additions,  by  Samuel  Shullam,  at  Constantinople, 
(1566),  and  again  with  notes  by  Moses  Isserls,  (ob.  1573).  The  Spaniard,. 
Jehudah  Ibn  Yerga,  wrote  a  history  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,, 
which  was  completed  by  his  relative  Solomon,  and  his  son  Joseph,  (1554), 
and  was  subsequently  translated  into  Jewish-German,  (1591),  and  in 
Spanish,  (1640),  by  Meir  DeLion.  Of  Elia  Kapsoli's  various  historical 
compilations,  and  interesting  narratives,  continued  to  his  own  times^ 
(1523),  there  exists  a  MS.  copy  in  Italy,  and  an  imperfect  one  has  lately 
been  purchased  by  the  British  Museum.  J oseph  Coben  wrote  a  history 
of  Franco  and  Turkey,  (1554),  containing  an  account  of  the  rebellion 
of  Fiesco,  at  Genoa,  where  the  author  lived,  inserted  with  a  German 
translation,  in  the  Anthology  of  Zedner,  who  points  out  the  strange 
blunders  of  Bialloblotzky,  the  English  translator  of  the  whole  work  for 
the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 

He  also  gave  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  (15.75),, 
which  was  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  down  to  the  year  1605,, 
and  has  lately  been  published  with  the  valuable  notes  of  professor  S.  D. 
Luzzato.  As.  De  Rossi  investigated  ancient  history  and  cronology. 
On  the  Jewish  learning  of  the  East  and  South,  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  the  chronological  work  of  David  Conforte  (1677-1683),  is  a 
valuable  authority.  A  profound  critical  work  on  the  learned  men  of  the- 
Talmud,  made  use  of  and  plagiarised  by  many  recent  authors,  was  pub- 
lished by  Jechiel  Heilprin,  Eabbi  at  Minsk  (ob.  after  the  year  1728), 
who  also  took  up  and  completed,  but  with  less  ability  and  knowledge,,, 
the  Bibliographical  List  of  Sabbatai  Bass  (Bassist,  subcantor  of  Prague,, 
1680.)  The  Jewish  poets  in  the  Spanish  language,  were  celebrated  by 
Dr.  L.  De  Barrios,  (1683).  A  biographical  and  Bibliographical  Lexicon, 
collected  in  many  and  distant  journeys  (1777-1796),  was  written  by  Ch. 
D.  J.  Asulai,  of  Jerusalem,  at  Leghorn. 

LEAmsriNG-  AND  SCIENCE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Among  the  various  influences  that  have  produced  the  present  state- 
of  Biblical  knowledge  throughout  Christendom,  we  are  not  to  overlook 
the  element  that  has  been  contributed  by  the  Jewish  Eabbis,  from  the 
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twelfth  century,  do^^^lward  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Forming 
a  language  of  their  own,  simple  but  yet  comprehensive,  severely  philosophi- 
cal and  exact,  built  upon  the  basis  of  the  Scriptural  Hebrew  ;  yet  borrow- 
ing its  nomenclature  from  the  languages  of  every  country  of  tJieir  capti- 
vitv  and  exile — from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to  the  wharfs  of  Amsterdam — 
the  Rabbis,  like  their  ancient  fathers,  have  made  themselves  possessors 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Gentiles,  taking  and  fabricating  into  a  dialect,  con- 
formable to  the  genius  of  their  own  venerable  tongue,  terms  of  life,  and 
learning,  and  science  and  art,  from  the  Arabic,  and  Clialdee,  and  Syriac, 
and  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  and  the  Italian,  and  the  German,  and  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Spanisli,  and  the  Portuguese.  They  have  embodied  in 
those  mystic  symbols,  like  so  many  emblems  of  victory  over  Gentile 
nations,  the  results  of  tlieir  labors  in  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
those  sacred  i-ecords,  which,  in  many  respects,  they  must  be  allowed 
best  to  undei-stand,  as  being  originally  ^\i-itten  in  their  native  tongue,  of 
which  they  were  made  the  earliest  depositaries,  and  in  relation  to  which 
we  may  still  say  they  are  the  librarians  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  strong  and  wide-spread  prejudice  against  the  liteature 
and  intelligence  of  the  Jews,  and  even  among  Christian  men,  it  has  been 
too  genemlly  supposed,  that  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  inspired 
productions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  wdsdom  has  entirely  perished 
from  the  sons  of  Abraham.  The  conclusion,  like  other  prejudices,  has 
its  origin  in  ignorance.  Because  they  liave  heard  of  the  fables  of  the 
Talmud,  how  that  the  ostler  of  Rabbi  Judah,  the  holy,  was  more  rich 
than  the  King  of  the  Persians  ;  or  how  every  member  of  the  great 
Sanhedrin  was  skilled  in  seventy  languages  ;  or  how  Rabbi  John  Ben 
l^arbai  dispatched  three  hundred  calves  and  three  hundred  flagons  of 
wine  at  dinner  ;  or  liow  three  hundred  asses  were  scarcely  able  to  carry 
the  keys  of  the  treasure  houses  of  Corahi  ;  or  how  David,  by  the  flight 
of  a  single  arrow,  killed  eight  hundred  men  at  once ;  or  how  two  thou- 
sand soldiers  in  the  army  of  Coziba,  vv^ere  endued  with  such  adroitness 
that  while  they  rode  past,  l\y  a  simple  twitch  of  their  right  hand,  they 
could  each  2:)luck  up  a  cedar  of  Lebanon ; — such  persons,  tickled  with 
curious  marvels  like  these,  and  being  at  once  strangers  to  the  genius  of 
the  East,  abounding  in  fiction  and  allegory,  have  hastily  concluded  that  all 
the  learning  and  acquirements  of  the  modern  Hebrews,  are  nothing  but  a 
collection  of  falsehood  and  infatuation.  A  judgment  as  fallacious  and 
unfounded,  in  regard  to  Hebrew  literature,  as  if  from  the  "Adventures 
of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  or  the  ''Exploits  of  King  Ai-thur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  a  stranger  to  the  comprehensive  litei*ature 
of  our  country  should  conclude  that  the  literature  of  England  was  utterly 
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unacquainted  with  rich  and  intellectual  philosophy.  The  fact  is 
there  is  no  department  of  philosophy  in  which  the  modern  Jews  have 
not  excelled.  They  have  enriched  their  language  by  a  translation  into 
their  peculiar  dialect  of  the  finest  works  of  Greece,  Persia  and  Arabia. 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Euclid,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen ;  Avienna,  A  verroes, 
and  Sacrobosco,  are  found  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  a  Hebrew  dress. 
Original  treaties  in  grammar,  and  logic,  and  metaphysics,  and  criticism 
— ^in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  geometry  and  astronomy — and  the 
most  subtle  and  learned  questions  in  hermenuetics  and  theology,  start 
up  in  the  old  language  of  the  Rabbi,  with  an  accuracy  and  a  skill,  with 
a  precision  that  may  well  compare  with  the  works  of  the  accutest  school- 
men, or  the  most  accomplished  mathematician  in  any  country  or  in  any 
age. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  from  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Hebrews  from  the  College  of  the  Geonim,  in  Cordova,  in  1039, 
down  to  their  expulsion  from  Spain  in  1492,  when,  according  to  Mariana, 
eight  hundred  thousand  were  banished,  the  Jews  were  the  most  learned, 
scientific  and  enterprising  men  in  Europe.  They  filled  the  chief  ofiices 
in  the  court  of  Spain  ;  adorned  the  academies  of  Cordova.,  and  Seville, 
a.nd  Granada ;  were  the  chief  assistants  of  Alonzo  the  Tenth,  surnamed 
the  Wise,  in  making  his  sideral  observations,  compiling  his  astronomical 
tables,  and  publishing  his  Book  of  Circles  in  that  Chaldean  science  ; 
they  were  the  instructors  of  the  Moors,  and  the  forerunners  of  that 
brilliant  course  of  discovery  which,  under  Henry  Duke  of  Yiseo  and 
Yasco  da  Gama,  revealed  the  headlands  of  Africa,  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  opened  up  a  maritime  road  to  the  commerce  and  riches 
of  India.  It  was  the  Jews  who  carried  the  astronomy  of  Chaldea,  the 
dialectics  of  Greece,  and  the  cliemistry  of  Spain,  into  the  Universities  of 
Prance  and  England.  They  taught  in  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  of 
Oxford,  and  students  from  different  parts  of  the  world  came  flocking  to 
the  plains  of  Andalusia. 

The  works  that  the  Jews  have  published  in  Venice,  in  Thessalonica, 
in  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the  towns  and  cities  of  Germany,  are 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  those  who  imagine  that  this  branch  of  literature 
abounds  in  few  authors.  Many  thousands  of  volumes  of  Pabbinical 
literature,  in  every  species  of  excellence,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
catalogues.  And  one  may  boldly  affirm  of  the  multitude  of  Pabbinical 
books  existing  at  this  day,  in  every  department  of  art  and  science,  that 
the  Hebrews,  even  in  this  respect,  may,  vi^ith  perfect  facility,  be  com- 
pared with  any  Gentile  nation. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  TALMUD. 

Use  made  of  tlie  Talmiul  in  modem  literary  investigations — A  universal  endeavour 
to  gatlier  uselul  thought  from  every  source,  and  a  dispo.sition  to  a])|ireeiate  what 
is  good  in  every  ancient  work—  In  this  spirit  study  the  Talmud — Second  hand 
knowledge  of,  and  reference  to  the  Talmud  —  Ignorance  and  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  work — Lack  of  a  good  "Introduction"  to  the  work — The  censor 
at  Basle — A  critical  edition  never  completed — The  Editio  Princeps — Interdic- 
tions, hurnings,  ^cc.,  of  the  book — Anecdote  of  Clement  Y. — The  conliscation 
instigated  by  Pfetfer  Korn — Keuchlin  conies  in  to  the  rescue — The  contest 
which  ensued —IJeuchlin's  friends — It  results  in  the  printing  of  the  first  com- 
plete edithm  of  the  work  at  A'enice,  A.D.  1520.  "What  is  tiik  TAL^d  i).' — 
Its  wide  extent — The  topics  proposed  to  he  treated — A  body  of  law — It  can  be 
best  judged  by  comparison  Avith  other  bodies  of  lav.',  especially  with  the  Justinian 
code — The  Talmud  originates  with  the  return  irom  tlie  l)abylonish  captivity — 
Change  which  took  place  during  the  captivity — Love  of  the  Scriptures  v.hieh 
sprung  \ip  —  Its  exposition  "'Midrash"  —  Four  methods — P.  U.  I).  S. — The 
literal,  the  suggestive,  the  homiletic,  the,  mystical — An  allegoiy— The  Talmud 
not  a  systematic  code — Pather  the  result  of  intermingled  curroits  of  thouglit — 
One  logical,  the  other  imaginative — Logic  more  prominent  in  study  of  the  Law 
— Imagination  in  that  of  the  other  ])ortions  of  tin-  Bible — "Halacha"  and 
"Haggada" — Mishna  and  Gemara — The  ih-vclopment  of  the  Oi-al  Law— Its 
deduction  from  the  written — The  Scribes — Three  periods — The  Sanhedrin  and 
schools  of  the  second  period — The  teachers  and  their  method — The  rise  of 
Christianity — The  Pharisets — The  iMishna — Hilkd — Akiba— Jehnda — The  con- 
tents of  the  jNlishna — Character  of  its  laws — Their  admiiiistration— Ca|)ital 
jmnishment — The  Gemaras  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon — Size  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud — CiUise  of  the  authority  aiul  popularity  of  tlie  Talmud — The  language 
of  the  Tahnud — The  Haggadah — Its  iise  to  the  Eastern  mind — Account  of  the 
creation — Angels — God's  name — Tiie  soul — Eesurrectiou  and  immortality  —  'No 
eternal  punishment — Prophets — Select  "  Sayings  "  from  the  Talmud — Synoptical 
history  of  the  Talmud,  Mishnaand  Gemara— Account  of  the  authors  of  the  Bible. 

What  is  the  Talmud?  \yhat  is  tlie  nature  of  that  strange  produc- 
tion of  whicli  the  name,  imperceptibly  almost,  is  beginning  to  take  its 
place  among  the  household  words  of  Europe  1  Turn  where  we  may  in 
the  realms  of  modern  learning,  we  seem  to  be  haunted  by  it.  We  meet 
it  in  theology,  in  science,  even  in  general  literature,  in  their  highways 
and  in  their  byways.  There  is  not  a  hand-book  to  all  or  any  of  the 
many  departments  of  biblical  lore,  sacred  geography,  history,  chrono- 
logy, numismatics,  and  the  rest,  but  its  pages  contain  references  to  the 
Talmud.  The  advocates  of  all  religious  opinions  appeal  to  its  dicta. 
Nay,  not  only  the  scientific  investigators  of  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
but  those  of  Mohammeda.nism  and  Zoroastrianism,  turn  to  it  in  their 
dissections  of  dogma,  and  legend  and  ceremony.  If,  again,  we  take  up 
any  recent  volume  of  archaeological  or  philological  transactions,  whether 
we  light  on  a  dissertation  on  a  Phoenician  altar,  or  a  cuneiform  tablet, 
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Babylonian  weights,  or  Sassanian  coins,  we  are  certain  to  find  this 
mysterious  word.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  restorers  of  the  lost  idioms  of 
Canaan  and  Assyria,  of  Himyar  and  Zoroastrian  Persia,  that  appeal  to 
the  Talmnd  for  assistance;  but  tlie  modern  schools  of  Greek  and  Latin 
philology  are  beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  the  classical  and  post- 
classical  materials  that  lie  scattered  through  it.  Jurisprudence,  in  its 
turn,  has  been  roused  to  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  bearing  of  the 
Talmud  on  the  study  of  the  Pandects  and  the  Institutes,  there  are  also 
some  of  those  very  laws  of  the  "  Medes  and  Persians," — hitherto  but  a 
vague  sound — hidden  away  in  its  labyrinths.  And  so,  too,  with  medicine, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  the  rest.  The  history  of  these  sciences, 
during  that  period  over  which  the  composition  of  the  Talmud  ranges — 
and  it  ranges  over  about  a  thousand  years — can  no  longer  be  written 
without  some  reference  to  the  items  preserved,  as  in  a  vast  buried  city, 
in  this  Cyclopean  work.  Yet,  apart  from  the  facts  that  belong  emphati- 
cally to  these  respective  branches,  it  contains  other  facts,  of  larger 
moment  still — facts  bearing  upon  human  culture  in  its  widest  sense. 
Day  by  day  there  are  excavated  from  these  mounds  pictures  of  many- 
countries  and  many  periods,  pictures  of  Hellas  and  Byzantium,  Egypt 
and  Pome,  Persia  and  Palestine,  of  the  temple  and  the  forum,  war  and 
peace,  joy  and  mourning,  pictures  teeming  with  life,  glowing  with  colour. 

These  are,  indc'-^d,  signs  of  the  times.  A  mighty  change  has  come 
over  us.  We  children  of  this  latter  age  are,  above  all  things,  utiltarian. 
We  do  not  read  the  Koran,  the  Zend  Avesta,  the  Vedas,  with  the  sole 
view  of  refuting  them.  We  look  upon  all  literature,  religious,  legal, 
and  otherwise,  whensoever  and  wheresoever  produced,  as  a  part  and 
parcel  of  humanity.  We,  in  a  manner,  feel  a  kind  of  responsibility  for 
it.  We  seek  to  understand  the  phase  of  culture  which  begot  these  items 
of  our  inheritance,  the  spirit  that  moves  upon  their  face.  And,  while 
we  bury  that  which  is  dead  in  them,  we  rejoice  in  that  which  lives  in 
them.  We  enrich  our  stores  of  knowledge  from  theirs,  we  are  stirred 
b}^  their  poetry,  we  are  moved  to  high  and  holy  thoughts  when  they 
touch  the  divine  chord  in  our  hearts. 

Tn  the  same  human  spirit,  we  now  speak  of  the  Talmud.  There  is 
even  danger  at  hand,  that  this  chivalresque  feeling — one  of  the  most 
touching  characteristics  of  our  times — which  is  evermore  prompting  us 
to  offer  holocausts  to  the  manes  of  those  whom  former  generations  are 
thought  to  have  wronged,  may  lead  to  its  being  extolled  somewhat 
beyond  its  merit.  As  these  ever  new  testimonies  to  its  value  crowd 
upon  us,  we  might  be  led  into  exaggerating  its  importance  for  the  history 
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of  mankind.  Yet  an  old  adage  of  its  OAvn  says, Above  all  things  study, 
Whether  for  the  sake  of  learning  or  for  any  other  reason,  study.  For, 
whatever  the  motives  that  impel  you  at  first,  you  will  very  soon  love 
studv  for  its  OAvn  sake."  And,  tlius,  even  exaggerated  expectations  of 
the  treasure-trove  in  the  Talmud  will  have  their  value,  if  they  lead 
to  the  study  of  the  work  itself. 

For,  let  us  say  it  at  once,  these  tokens  of  its  existence,  that  appear 
in  many  a  new  publication,  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  will-o'-the-wisps. 
At  first  sight  one  would  fancy  that  there  never  was  a  book  more  popular, 
-or  that  formed  more  exclusively  the  mental  centre  of  modern  scholars, 
Orientalists,  theologians  or  jurists.  What  is  the  real  truth?  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  there  never  was  a  book  at  once  more  universally 
neglected  and  more  universally  talked  of.  Well  may  we  forgive  Heine, 
when  we  read  the  glowing  description  of  the  Talmud  contained  in 
his  ^'  Komancero,"  for  never  having  seen,  the  subject  of  his  panegy- 
rics. Like  his  countryman  Schiller,  who  pining  vainly  for  one  glimpse 
of  the  Alps,  produced  the  most  glowing  and  faithful  picture  of  them, 
so  he,  with  the  poet's  unerring  instinct,  gathered  truth  from  hearsay 
and  description.  But  how  many  of  these  ubiquitous  learned  quotations 
really  flow  from  the  fountain-head  1  Too  often  and  too  palpably  it  is 
merely — to  use  Sampson's  agricultural  simile — those  ancient  and  well 
worked  heifers,  the  "  Tela  ignea,  Satanae,"  the  "  Abgezogener 
Schlangenbalg,"  and  all  their  venemous  kindred,  which  are  once  more 
being  cb-agged  to  tlie  plough  by  some  of  the  learned.  We  say  learned, 
for  as  to  the  people  at  large,  often  as  they  hear  the  word  now  we 
firmly  believe  that  numbers  of  them  still  hold,  with  that  erudite 
■Capucin  friar,  Henricus  Segnensis,  that  the  Talmud  is  not  a  book  but  a 
man.  Ut  narrat  Rabbinas  Talmud  " — "  as  says  Rabbi  Talmud  " — cries 
he,  and  triumphantly  clinches  his  argument ! 

And  of  those  Avho  know  that  it  is  not  a  Rabbi,  how  many  are  there 
to  whom  it  conveys  any  but  the  vaguest  of  notions  1  Who  wrote  it  ? 
What  is  its  bulk  ?  Its  date  ?  Its  contents  ?  Its  bii'th  place  !  A  con- 
temporary lately  called  it  a  sphinx,  towards  which  all  men's  eyes  are 
directed  at  this  hour,  some  with  eager  curiosity,  some  with  vague  anxiety. 
But  why  not  force  open  its  lips  ?  How  much  longer  are  we  to  live  by 
quotations  alone, — quotations  a  thousand  times  used,  a  thousand  times 
.abused  ? 

Where,  however,  are  we  to  look  even  for  primary  instruction  ? 
Where  leam  the  stoiy  of  the  book,  its  place  in  literature,  its  meaning 
and  purpoi-t,  and,  above  all,  its  relation  to  ourselves  ? 
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If  we  turn  to  the  tinie-lionourecl  authorities,  we  shall  mostly  find 
that,  in  their  eagerness  for  some  cause,  they  have  torn  a  few  pieces  off 
that  gigantic  living  body ;  and  they  have  presented  to  us  these  ghastly 
anatomical  preparations,  twisted  and  mutilated  out  of  all  shape  and 
semblance,  saying,  "Behold,  this  is  the  book  !"  Or  they  have  done  worse. 
They  have  not  garbled  their  samples,  but  have,  given  them  exactly  as 
they  found  them ;  and  then  stood  aside,  pointing  at  them  with  jeering 
countenance.  For  their  samples  were  ludicrous  and  grotesque  beyond 
expression.  But  these  wise  and  pious  investigators,  vmfortunately,  mis- 
took the  gurgoyles,  those  grinning  stone  caricatures  that  mount  their 
guard  over  our  cathedrals,  for  the  gleaming  statues  of  the  saints  within 
and,  holding  them  up  to  mockery  and  derision,  they  cried,  "  These  be 
thy  gods,  O  Israel  f 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  When  we  complain  of  the  lack  of 
guides  to  the  Talmud,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  ungrateful  to  those  great 
and  earnest  scholars  whose  names  are  familiar  to  every  student,  and 
whose  labours  have  been  ever  present  to  our  mind.  Tor  though  in  the 
whole  realm  of  learning  there  is  scarcely  a  single  branch  of  study  to  be 
compared,  for  its  difficulty,  to  the  Talmud,  yet,  if  a  man  had  time  and 
patience,  and  knowledge,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  he  should  not,, 
up  and  down  ancient  and  modern  libraries,  gather  most  excellent  hints 
from  essays  and  treatises,  monographs  and  sketches,  in  books  and  periodi- 
cals without  number,  by  dint  of  which,  aided  by  the  study  of  the  work 
itself,  he  might  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  its  essence  and  tendencies, 
its  origin  and  development.  Yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  work,  every 
step  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  beset  with  fatal  pit-falls,  has  not 
yet  been  done  for  the  world  at  large.  It  is  for  a  very  good  reason  that 
we  have  placed  nothing  but  the  name  of  the  Talmud  at  the  head  of  our 
article.  We  have  sought,  far  and  near,  for  some  one  special  book  on  the 
subject,  which  we  might  make  the  theme  of  our  observations — a  book 
which  should  not  merely  be  a  garbled  translation  of  a  certain  twelfth- 
century  "  Introduction,"  interspersad  with  vituperations,  and  supple- 
mented with  blunders,  but  which,  from  the  platform  of  modern  culture, 
should  pronounce  impartially  upon  a  production  which,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  claims  respect  through  its  age — a  book  that  would  lead  us  through 
the  stupendous  labyrinths  of  fact,  and  thought,  and  fancy,  of  which  the- 
Talmud  consists  ;  that  would  rejoice  even  in  hieroglyphical  fairy  lore,  in 
abstruse  propositions  and  syllogisms  ;  that  could  forgive  wild  outbursts- 
of  passion,  and  not  judge  harshly  and  hastily  of  things,  the  real  meaning 
of  which  may  have  had  to  be  hidden  under  the  fools  cap  and  bells. 
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We  have  not  found  sucli  a  Look,  nor  anything  approacliing  to  it. 
But  closely  connected  with  that  circumstance  is  this  other,  that  we  were 
fain  to  quote  tlie  first  editions  of  this  Talmud,  though  scores  ha^•e  been 
printed  since.  Even  this  first  edition  was  printed  in  hot  haste,  and 
without  due  care ;  and  every  succeeding  one,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
presents  a  sadder  spectacle.  In  the  Basle  edition,  of  1578 — the  third  in 
point  of  time,  which  has  remained  the  standard  edition  almost  ever  since 
— that  amazing  creature,  the  censor,  stepped  in.  lu  his  anxiety  to  pro- 
tect the  Faith  "  from  all  and  every  danger — for  the  Talmud  was  sup- 
posed to  hide  bitter  things  against  Christianity  under  the  most  innocent- 
looking  words  and  phrases — this  official  did  very  wonderful  things. 
When  he,  for  example,  found  some  ancient  Boman,  in  the  book,  swearing 
by  the  Capitol,  or  by  Jupiter  of  Rome,"  his  mind  instantly  misgave 
him.  Surely  this  Boman  must  be  a  Christian,  the  Capitol  the  Vatican, 
Jupiter  the  Pope.  And  forthwith  he  struck  out  Bome,  and  substituted 
any  other  place  he  could  think  of.  A  favorite  spot  seems  to  have  been 
Persia,  sometimes  it  was  Aram,  or  Babel.  But,  whenever  the  word 
*'  Gentile  "  occurred,  the  censor  was  seized  with  the  most  frantic  terrors. 
A  Gentile"  could  not  possibly  be  aught  but  a  Christian  ;  whether  he 
lived  in  India  or  in  Athens,  in  Bome  or  in  Canaan  ;  whether  he  was  a 
good  Gentile — and  there  are  many  such  in  the  Talmud — or  a  wicked  one. 
Instantly  he  christened  him  ;  and  christened  him  as  fancy  moved  him, 
an  "Egyptian,"  an  "  Aramatliean,"  an  "  Amalekite,"  an  "Arab,"  a 
"  Negro"  ;  sometimes  a  whole  people  ."  All  this  is  extant  in  our  very 
last  editions. 

Once  or  twice^  attempts  were  made  to  clear  tlie  text  frora  its  foulest 
blemishes.  There  was  even  about  three  years  ago,  a  beginning  made 
of  a  "  Critical "  edition,  such  as  not  merely  Greek  and  Boman,  Sanscrit 
and  Persian  classics,  but  the  veriest  trash  Avritten  in  those  languages, 
would  have  had  ever  so  long  ago.  And  there  is — M.  Benan's  unfortu- 
nate remark  to  the  contrary  nothwithstanding^ — no  lack  of  Talmudical 
MSS.,  however  fragmentary  they  be  for  the  most  part.  There  are 
innumerable  variations,  additions,  and  corrections  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  Codices  at  the  Bodleian  and  the  Yatican,  in  the  libraries  of  Odessa, 
Munich,  and  Florence,  Hamburg  and  Heidelberg,  Paris  and  Parma. 
But  an  evil  eye  seems  to  be  upon  this  book.  This  corrected  edition 
remains  a  torso,  like  the  two  first  volumes  of  translations  of  the  Talmud, 
commenced  at  diJOTerent  periods,  the  second  volumes  of  which  never  saw 


*  '  'It  is  said  there  is  not  a  single  Manuscript  of  the  Talmud  left  by  which  to  cor- 
rect the  printed  editions." — Les  AiMres,  p.  262. 
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the  light.  It  therefore  seemed  advisable  to  refer  to  the  Editio  Princeps, 
as  one  that  is  at  least  free  from  the  blemishes,  censorial  or  typographical, 
of  later  ages* 

Well  does  the  Talmud  supplement  the  Horatian  "Habent  sua  fate 
libelli,"  by  the  words  "  even  the  sacred  scrolls  in  the  Tabernacle."  We 
really  do  not  wonder  that  the  good  Capucin  of  whom  we  spoke,  mistook 
it  for  a  man.  Ever  since  it  existed — almost  before  it  existed  in  a  pal- 
pable shape — it  has  been  treated  like  a  human  being.  From  Justinian, 
who  as  early  as  553  A.D.  honoured  it  by  a  special  interdictory  Novella, 
down  to  Clement  VIII.  and  later — a  space  of  over  a  thousand  years — 
both  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  powers,  kings  and  emperors,  popes 
-and  anti-popes,  vied  with  each  other  in  hurling  anathemas  and  bulls,  and 
edicts  of  wholesale  confiscation  and  conflagration  against  this  luckless 
book.  Thus  within  a  period  of  less  than  fifty  years — and  these  forming 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century — it  was  publicly  burnt  no  less 
than  six  different  times,  and  not  by  single  copies,  but  wholesale  by  the 
waggon  load.  Julius  III.  issued  his  proclamation  against  what  he  gro- 
tesquely calls  the  "  Gemaroth  Thalmud"  in  1553  and  1555,  Paul  TV.  in 
1559,  Pius  V.  in  1566,  Clement  YIII.  in  1592  and  1599.  The  fear  of 
it  was  great  indeed.  Even  Pius  TV.,  in  giving  permission  for  a  new 
edition,  stipulated  expressly  that  it  should  appear  without  the  name 
Talmud.  It  almost  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Shibboleth,  by  which 
every  new  potentate  had  to  prove  the  rigour  of  his  faith.  And  very 
vigorous  it  must  have  been,  to  judge  by  the  language  which  even  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  tlie  Church  did  not  disdain  to  use  at  times.  Thus 
Honorius  lY.  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1286,  anent 
that  "  damnable  book "  (liber  damnabilis),  admonishing  him  gravely, 
and  desiring  him  vehemently  to  see  that  it  be  not  read  by  anybody, 
since  "  all  other  evils  flow  out  of  it."  Yerily  these  documents  are  sad 
reading,  only  relieved  occasionally  by  some  wild  blunder  that  lights  up, 
as  with  one  flash,  the  abyss  of  ignorance  regarding  this  object  of  wrath. 

We  remember  but  one  sensible  exception  in  this  Babel  of  manifes- 
toes. Clement  Y.,  in  1807,  before  condemning  the  book,  wished  to 
know  something  of  it,  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  him.  Whereupon 
he  proposed,  but  in  language  so  obscure  that  it  left  the  door  open  for 
many  interpretations,  that  three  chairs  be  founded,  for  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic,  as  the  three  tongues  nearest  to  the  idiom  of  the  Talmud. 
The  spots  chosen  by  him  Avere  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Salamanca, 
Bologna,  and  Oxford.  In  time  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  pioduce  a  trans- 
lation of  this  mysterious  book.    Need  we  say  that  this  consummation 
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never  came  to  pass  ?  The  more  expeditious  jirocess  of  destruction  was 
i-esorted  to  again  and  again,  not  merely  in  the  single  cities  of  Italy  and 
France,  but  throughout  the  entire  Holy  Eoman  Empire. 

At  length  a  change  took  place  in  Germany.  (3ne  Pfetierkorn,  a  miser- 
able ci;eature,  began,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  ^laximilian,  to  agitate 
for  a  new  decree  for  the  extermination  of  the  Talmud.  The  Emperor  lay, 
with  his  hosts,  before  Paria,  when  the  evil-tongued  messenger  arrived  in  the 
camp,  furnished  with  goodly  letters  by  Kunigunde,  the  Emperor's  beau- 
tiful sister.  Maximilian,  wearied  and  unsuspecting,  renewed  that  time- 
honoured  decree  for  a  confiscation,  to  be  duly  followed  by  a  conflagra- 
tion, readily  enough.  The  confiscation  was  conscientious!}^  carried  out, 
for  Pfefterkorn  knew  well  enough  where  his  former  co-religionists  kept 
their  books.  But  a  conflagration  of  a  very  different  kind  ensued.  Step 
by  stej),  hour  by  hour,  the  German  Reformation  was  drawing  nearer. 
Eeuchlin,  the  most  eminent  Hellenist  and  Hebraist  of  his  time,  had 
been  nominated  to  sit  on  the  committee  which  was  to  lend  its  learned 
authority  to  the  Emperor's  decree.  P)ut  he  did  not  relish  this  task.  "He 
did  not  like  the  look  of  Pfefierkorn,"  he  says.  Besides  which,  he  was  a 
learned  and  honest  man,  and,  having  been  the  restorer  of  classical  Greek 
in  Germany,  he  did  not  care  to  participate  in  the  wholesale  murder  of  a 
book  "  written  by  Christ's  nearest  relations."  Perhaps  he  saw  the  cun- 
ningly-laid trap.  He  had  long  been  a  thorn  in  tlie  flesh  of  many  of  his 
■contemporaries.  His  Hebrew  labours  had  been  looked  uj^on  with  bitter 
jealousy,  if  not  fear.  JSTothing  less  was  contemplated  in  those  days — the 
theological  Faculty  of  Mayence  demanded  it  openly — that  a  total  "Bevi- 
sion  and  correction"  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  "  inasmuch  as  it  differed  from 
the  Yulgate."  Reuclilin,  on  his  part,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
claiming the  high  importance  of  the  Hebrew  truth,"  as  he  emphatically 
called  it.  His  enemies  thought  one  of  two  things  would  follow.  By 
officially  pronouncing  upon  the  Talmud,  he  was  sure  either  to  commit 
himself  dangerously — and  then  a  speedy  end  would  be  made  of  him — or 
to  set  at  naught,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  own  previous  judgments  in. 
favour  of  these  studies.  He  declined  the  proposal,  saying,  honestly 
enough,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  book,  and  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  many  who  knew  anything  of  it.  Least  of  all  did  its 
detractors  know  it.  But,  he  continued,  even  if  it  should  contain  attacks 
on  Christianity,  would  it  not  be  preferable  to  reply  to  them?  "  Burning 
is  but  a  ruffianly  argument."  Whereupon  a  wild  outcry  was  raised 
against  him,  as  a  Jew,  a  Judaizer,  a  bribed  renegade,  and  so  on.  Keuch- 
lin,  nothing  daunted,  set  to  work  on  the  book,  in  his  patient,  hard-work- 
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ing  manner.  Next  he  wrote  a  brilliant  defence  of  it.  When  the- 
Emperor  asked  his  opinion,  he  repeated  Clement's  proposal  to  found 
Talmudical  chairs.  At  each  German  university  there  should  be  two 
professors,  specially  appointed,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  students 
to  become  acquainted  with  this  book.  "  As  to  burning  it,"  he  conjbinues, 
in  the  famous  memorial  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  "  if  some  fool  came 
and  said,  '  Most  mighty  Emperor !  your  majesty  should  really  suppress 
and  burn  the  books  of  alchemy,  because  they  contain  blasphemous, 
wicked,  and  absurd  things  against  our  faith',  what  should  his  Imperial 
Majesty  reply  to  such  a  buffalo  or  ass,  but  this?-  Thou  art  a  ninny^ 
rather  to  be  laughed  at  chan  followed.  Now,  because  his  feeble  head 
cannot  enter  into  the  depths  of  a  science,  and  cannot  conceive  it,  and  does- 
understand  things  otherwise  than  they  really  are,  would  you  deem  it  fit 
to  burn  such  books  f 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  waxed  the  howl,  and  E-euchlin,  the  peaceful 
student,  from  a  witness  became  a  delinquent.  What  he  suffered  for  and 
through  the  Talmud,  cannot  be  told  here.  Ear  and  wide,  all  over- 
Europe,  the  contest  raged.  A  Avhole  literature  of  pamphlets,  flying 
sheets,  caricatures,  sprang  up.  University  after  university  was. 
appealed  to  against  him.  No  less  than  forty-seven  sittings  were  held 
by  the  theological  Faculty  of  Paris,  which  ended  by  their  formal  con- 
demnation of  Eeuchlin.  But  he  was  not  left  to  fight  alone.  Around 
Mm  rallied,  one  by  one,  Duke  XJlrich,  of  Wurtemburg,  the  Elector 
Fredrick  of  Saxony,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Frank  von  Sickingen — he  who 
finally  made  the  Colognians  pay  their  costs  in  the  Eeuchlin  trial — • 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  that  whole  brilliant  phalanx  of  the 
"Knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  Hosts  of  Pallas  Athene,"  the 
"  Talmutphili,^^  as  the  documents  of  the  period  variously  style  them : 
they  whom  we  call  the  Humanists. 

And  their  Palladium  and  their  war-cry  was— oh  !  wondrous  ways, 
of  History — the  Talmud.  To  stand  up  for  Eeuchlin,  meant  to  them,  to 
stand  up  for  "  the  Law to  fight  for  the  Talmud  was  to  fight  for  the 
Church.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  written  in  the  Epistolse  Obscurum 
Virorum,"  and  in  the  early  pages  of  the  German  Eeformation.  The 
Talmud  was  not  burnt  this  time.  On  the  contrary,  its  first  complete 
edition  was  printed.  And  in  the  same  year  of  grace,  1520  A.D,,  when 
this  first  edition  went  through  the  press  at  Venice,  Martin  Luther  burnt 
the  Pope's  bull  at  W^ittenberg. 
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Again  the  question  rises  before  iis  in  its  whole  formidable  shape, — a 
question  which  no  one  has  yet  answered  satisfactorily.  Would  it  not 
indeed  be  mere  alFectation  to  presuppose  more  tlian  the  vaguest  acquain- 
tance with  its  language,  or  even  its  name,  in  many  of  our  readers  1  And 
w^hile  we  would  fain  enlarge  upon  such  points,  as  a  comparison  between 
the  law  laid  down  in  it,  with  ours,  or  with  the  contemporary  Greek, 
Koman  and  Persian  Laws,  or  those  of  Islam,  or  even  with  its  own  fun- 
damental code,  the  Mosaic ;  while  we  would  trace  a  number  of  its  ethical, 
ceremonial  and  doctrinal  points  in  Zoroastrianism,  in  Christianity,  in 
Mohammedanism  ;  a  vast  deal  of  its  metaphysics  and  philosophy  in 
Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  the  Gnostics 
— not  to  mention  Spinoza  and  the  Schellings  of  our  own  day  ;  much  of 
its  medicine  in  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  aud  the  Paracelsuces  of  but  a 
few  centuries  ago — we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  do  more  than  to  lay  a  few 
disjecta  membra  of  these  things  before  our  readers.  We  cannot  even 
sketch,  in  all  its  bearings,  that  singidar  mental  movement  which  caused 
the  best  spirits  of  an  entire  nation  to  concentrate,  in  spite  of  opposition^ 
all  their  energies  for  a  thousand  years  upon  the  writings,  and  for  another 
thousand  yeai-s  upon  the  coumienting,  of  this  one  book.  Omitting  all 
detail,  we  shall  merely  tell  of  its  development,  of  the  schools  in  which  it 
grew,  of  the  tribunals  which  judged  by  it,  of  some  of  the  men  that  set 
their  seal  on  it.  We  shall  also  introduce  a  summary  of  its  laAv,  speak  of 
its  metaphysics,  of  its  moral  philosophy,  and  quote  many  of  its  proverbs 
and  saws — the  truest  of  all  gauges  of  a  time. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  obliged  occasionally  to  appeal  to  some  of  the 
extraneous  topics  just  mentioned.  The  Talmud,  like  every  other  pheno- 
menon, in  order  to  become  comprehensible,  should  be  considered  only  in 
connection  with  things  of  a  similar  kind  ;  a  fact  almost  entirely  over- 
looked to  this  day.  Being  emphatically  a  curpus  juris,  an  encj'-clopaedia 
of  law,  civil  and  penal,  ecclesiastical  and  international,  humon  and  divine, 
it  may  best  be  judged  by  analogy  and  comparison  with  other  Ifigal  codes, 
more  especially  with  the  Justinian  code  and  its  commentaries.  What 
the  uninitiated  have  taken  for  exceptional  Rabbinical  subtleties,  or  in 
matters  relating  to  the  sexes,  for  gross  offences  against  modern  taste, 
will  then  cause  the  Talmud  to  stand  out  rather  favorably  than  otherwise. 
The  Pandects  and  the  Institutes,  the  ISTovell^e  and  the  Pesponsa  Pruden- 
tium,  should  thus  be  constantly  consulted  and  compared.  jSTo  less  should 
our  English  law,  as  laid  down  in  Blackstone,  wherein  we  may  see  how 
the  most  varied  views  of  right  and  wrong  have  been  finally  blended 
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and  harmonised  with  the  spirit  of  our  times.  But  the  Talmud  is  more- 
than  a  Book  of  Laws.  It  is  a  microcosm,  embracing,  even  as  does  the 
Bible,  heaven  and  earth.  It  is  as  if  all  the  prose  and  poetry,  the  science, 
the  faith  and  speculation  of  the  Old  "World,  were,  though  only  in  faint 
reflections,  bound  up  in  it  in  nuce.  Comprising  the  time  from  the  rise 
to  the  fall  of  antiquity,  and  a  good  deal  of  its  after-glovf,  the  history  and 
culture  of  antiquity  have  to  be  considered  in  their  various  stages.  But,, 
above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  transport  ourselves,  following  Goethe's  advice,, 
to  its  birthplace — Palestine  and  Babylon — the  gorgeous  East  itself, 
where  all  things  glow  in  brighter  colours,  and  grow  into  more  fantastic 
shapes. 

The  origin  of  the  Talmud  is  coeval  with  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  One  of  the  most  mysterious  and  momentous  periods  in 
the  history  of  humanity,  is  that  brief  space  of  the  exile.  What  were  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  captives  during  that  time,  we  know 
not.  But  this  we  know,  that  from  a  reckless,  lawless,  godless  populace, 
they  returned  transformed  into  a  band  of  Puritans.  The  religion  of 
Zerdursht,  though  it  has  left  its  traces  in  Judaism,  fails  to  account  for 
that  change.  Nor  does  the  exile  itself  account  for  it.  Many  and  intense 
as  are  the  reminiscences  of  its  bitterness,  and  of  yearning  for  home,  that 
have  survived  in  prayer  and  in  song,  yet  we  know  that,  when  the  hour 
of  liberty  struck,  the  forced  colonists  were  loth  to  return  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  Yet  the  change  is  there,  palpable,  unmistakable — a  change 
which  we  may  regard  as  almost  miraculous.  Scarcely  aware  before  of 
the  existence  of  their  glorious  national  literature,  the  people  now  began 
to  press  around  these  brands,  plucked  from  the  fire — the  scanty  records 
of  their  faith  and  history — with  a  fierce  and  passionate  love,  a  love 
stronger  even  than  that  of  wife  and  chikl.  These  same  documents,  as 
they  were  gradually  formed  into  a  canon,  became  the  immutable  centre 
of  their  lives,  their  actions,  their  thoughts,  their  very  dreams.  From 
that  time  forth,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  the  keenest  as  well  as 
the  most  poetical  minds  of  the  nation,  remained  fixed  upon  them.  "Turn 
it  and  turn  it  again."  says  the  Talmud,  with  regard  to  the  Bible,  "  for 
everything  is  in  it."  >Search  the  Scriptures,  is  the  distinct  utterance  of 
the  New  Testament. 

The  natural  consequence  ensued.  Gradually,  imperceptibly  almost,, 
from  a  mere  expounding  and  investigation,  for  purposes  of  edification  or 
instruction  on  some  special  point,  this  activity  begot  a  science — a  science 
that  assumed  the  very  widest  dimensions.  Its  technical  name  is  already 
contained  in  the  book  of  Chronicles.    It  is  "Midrash"  (from  darash,  to 
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study,  expound) — a  term  wliicli  the  authorised  version  renders  by 
*' story."* 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  fruitful  source  of  misconceptions  upon  this 
subject,  than  the  liquid  nature,  so  to  speak,  of  its  technical  terms.  They 
mean  any  and  everything,  at  once  most  general  and  most  special.  Nearly 
all  of  them  signify,  in  the  first  instance,  simply  study.  Next,  they  are 
used  for  some  one  very  special  bmnch  of  this  study.  Then  they  indicate, 
at  times,  a  peculiar  method,  at  others,  the  works  which  have  gro"Nvii  out 
of  these,  either  genenil  or  special  mental  labours.  Thus  Midrash,  from 
the  abstract  expounding,  came  to  be  applied,  first  to  the  exposition  itself, 
even  as  our  terms  '"work,"  "  investigation,"  ''inquiry,"  imj^ly  both  pro- 
cess and  product ;  and  finally,  as  a  special  branch  of  exposition — the 
legendary — was  more  popular  than  the  rest,  to  this  one  branch  only,  and 
to  the  books  that  chiefiy  represented  it. 

For  there  had  sprung  up  almost  innumerable  modes  of  "searching 
the  Scriptures."  In  the  quaintly  ingenious  manner  of  the  times,  four 
of  the  chief  methods  were  found  in  the  Persian  word  Paradise,  spelt  in 
voAvelless  Semetic  fashion,  P  R  D  S.  Eacli  one  of  these  mysterious 
letters  was  taken  mnemonically,  as  the  initial  of  some  technical  word 
that  indicated  one  of  those  four  methods.  The  one  called  P(^jesAa^) 
aimed  at  the  simple  understanding  of  words  and  things,  in  accordance 
with  the  primary  exegetical  law  of  the  Talmud,  "  that  no  verse  of  the 
Scripture  ever  practically  travelled  beyond  its  literal  meaning — though 
it  might  be  explained,  homiletically  and  otherwise,  in  innumerable  new 
ways."  The  second,  P  (i-eines),  means  Hint,  i.  e.,  the  discovery  of  the 
indications  contained  in  certain  seemingly  superfiuous  letters  and  signs 
in  Scripture.  These  were  taken  to  refer  to  laws  not  distinctly  men- 
tioned, but  either  existing  traditionally  or  newly  promulgated. 

This  method,  Avhen  more  generally  applied,  begot  a  kind  of  memoria 
tecJmica,  a  stenography  akin  to  the  "Notarikon"  of  the  Pomans. 
Points  and  notes  were  added  to  the  margins  of  scriptural  MSS.,  and  the 
foundiition  of  the  Massorali,  or  diplomatic  preservation  of  the  text,  was 
thus  laid.  The  third  D  ( derushj,  was  homiletic  application  of  that 
which  had  been  to  that  which  was  and  v/ould  be,  of  prophetical  and 
liistorical  dicta  to  the  condition  of  things.  It  was  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sermon,  with  all  the  aids  of  dialects  and  poetry,  of  parable,  gnome, 
proverb,  legend,  and  the  rest,  exactly  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  fourth,  S,  stood  for  sod,  secret,  mystery.  This  w-as  the 
secret  science,  into  which  but  few  were  initiated.    It  was  tlieosophy, 


*  See  2  Chron.,  xiii.,  22  ;  also,  xxiv.,  27. 
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metaphysics,  angelology,  a  host  of  wild  and  glowing  visions  of  things 
beyond  earth.  Faint  echoes  of  this  science  survive  in  Neo-Platonism,  in 
<3rnosticism,  in  the  Kabbalah,  in  "  Hermes  Trismegistus."  But  few 
were  initiated  into  these  things  of  "  the  Creation"  and  of  "  the  chariot," 
as  it  was  also  called,  in  allusion  to  Ezekiel's  vision.  Yet  here  again  the 
power  of  the  vague  and  mysterious  was  so  strong,  that  the  word  Paradise 
gradually  indicated  this  last  branch,  the  secret  science,  only.  Later,  in 
'Gnosticism,  it  came  to  mean  the  "  spiritual  Christ." 

There  is  a  weird  story  in  the  Talmud,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
wildest  explanations,  but  which  will  be  intelligible  by  the  foregoing 
lines.  Fovir  men,"  it  says,  entered  Paradise.  One  beheld  and  died. 
One  beheld  and  lost  his  senses.  One  destroyed  the  young  plants.  One 
only  entered  in  peace  and  came  out  in  peace."  The  names  of  all  four 
are  given.  They  are  all  exalted  masters  of  the  law.  The  last  but  one, 
he  who  destroyed  the  young  plants,  is  Elisha  ben  Abuzah,  the  Faust  of 
the  Talmud,  who,  while  sitting  in  the  academy,  at  the  feet  of  his  teachers, 
to  study  the  law,  kept  the  "  profane  books "  of  "  Homeros,"  to  wit, 
hidden  in  his  garment,  and  from  whose  mouth  Greek  songs "  never 
ceased  to  flow.  How  he,  notwithstanding  his  early  scepticism,  rapidly 
rises  to  eminence  in  that  same  law,  finally  falls  away  and  becomes  a 
traitor  and  an  outcast,  and  his  very  name  a  thing  of  unutterable  horror; 
how  one  day  (it  was  the  great  day  of  atonement)  he  passes  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple,  and  hears  a  voice  v/ithin  murmuring  like  a  dove,  "  all  men 
shall  be  forgiven  this  day  save  Elislia  ben  Abuzah,  who  knowing  me, 
has  betrayed  me  " — how,  after  his  death,  the  flames  will  not  cease  to 
hover  over  his  grave,  until  his  one  faithful  disciple,  the  "  Light  of  the 
Law,"  Meir,  throws  himself  over  it,  swearing  a  holy  oath  that  he  will 
not  partake  of  tlie  joys  in  the  world  to  come  without  liis  belove  d  master, 
and  tliat  he  will  not  move  from  that  spot  until  his  master's  soul  shall 
have  found  grace  and  salvation  before  the  Throne  of  Mercy — all  this, 
and  a  number  of  other  incidents,  form  one  of  the  most  stirring  poetical 
pictures  in  the  whole  Talmud.  The  last  of  the  four  is  Akiba,  the  most 
exalted,  most  romantic,  and  most  heroic  character,  perhaps,  in  that  vast 
gallery  of  the  learned  of  his  time  ;  he  who,  in  the  last  revolt  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  expiated  his  patriotic  rashness  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
executioners,  and — the  legend  adds — Avliose  soul  fled  just  when,  in  his 
last  agony,  his  month  cried  out  the  last  word  of  the  confession  of  God's 
unity :  "  Hear  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  Ofie." 

The  Talmud  is  the  storehouse  of  the  ''Midrash"  in  its  Avidest  sense, 
..and  in  all  its  branches.    "What  we  said  of  tlie  fluctuation  of  terms 
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applies  emphatici\lly  also  to  this  word  Talmud.  It  means,  in  the  first 
instance,  nothing  but  "  study,"  "  learning,"  from  lamadj  to  learn  ;  next, 
indicating  a  special  method  of  *'  learning,"  or  rather  arguing,  it  finally 
became  the  name  of  the  great  Corpus  Juris  of  Judaism. 

When  >ve  speak  of  the  Talmud  as  a  legal  code,  we  trust  we  shall 
not  be  understood  too  literally.  It  resembles  about  as  much  what  we 
generally  understand  by  that  name,  as  a  i)rimeval  forest  resembles  a 
Dutch  garden.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  equal  the  state  of  utter  amazement 
into  which  the  modern  investigator  finds  himself  plunged  at  the  first 
sight  of  these  hixuriant  wildernesses.  Schooled  in  the  harmonizing, 
methodising  systems  of  the  West — systems  that  condense,  and  arrange, 
and  classify,  and  give  everything  its  fitting  place  and  its  fitting  position 
in  that  place — he  feels  almost  stupefied  here.  The  language,  the  style, 
the  method,  the  very  sequence  of  things  (a  sequence  that  often  appeal's 
as  logical  as  our  dreams),  the  amazingly  varied  nature  of  these  things — 
everything  seems  tangled,  confused,  chaotic.  It  is  only  after  a  time  that 
the  student  learns  to  distinguish  between  two  mighty  currents  in  the 
book — currents  that  at  times  flow  parallel,  at  times  seem  to  work  ujDon 
each  other,  and  to  impede  each  others  actions  :  the  ojie  emanating  from 
tlie  brain,  the  other  from  the  heart — the  one  prose,  the  other  poetry- — 
the  one  carrying  with  it  all  those  mental  faculties  that  manifest  them- 
selves in  arguing,  inAestigating,  comparing,  developing,  bringing  a 
thousand  points  to  bear  upon  one,  and  one  upon  a  thousand  ;  the  other 
springing  from  the  realms  of  fancy,  of  imagination,  feeling,  humour, 
and,  above  all,  from  that  precious  combination  of  still,  almost  sad, 
pensiveness,  with  quick  catholic  s^nnpathies,  which  in  German  is  called 
Gerautli.  These  two  currents,  the  Midrash,  in  its  various  aspects,  had 
caused  to  set  in  the  direction  of  the  Bible,  and  they  soon  found  in  it 
two  vast  fields  for  the  display  of  all  power  and  energy.  The  logical 
faculties  turned  to  the  legal  portions  in  Exodus,  J^eviticus,  Deuteronomy 
— developing,  seeking,  and  solving  a  thousand  real  or  apparent  difficulties 
and  contradictions,  with  what,  as  tradition,  had  been  living  in  the  hearts 
and  mouths  of  the  people  from  time  immemorial.  The  other,  the 
imaginative  faculties,  took  possession  of  the  prophetical,  ethical,  his- 
torical, and  quaintly  enough,  sometimes  even  of  the  legal  portions  of 
the  Bible,  and  transformed  the  whole  into  one  vast  series  of  themes 
almost  musical  in  their  wonderful  and  capricious  variations.  The  first 
named,  is  called  "Halacha"  (Rule,  Norm),  a  term  applied  both  to  the 
process  of  evolving  legal  enactments,  and  the  enactments  themselves. 
The  other,  "Haggadah"  (Legend,  Saga),  not  so  much  in  onr  modem 
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sense  of  the  word,  though  a  great  part  of  its  contents  comes  under  thatv 
head,  but  because  it  was  only  a  saying,"  a  thing  without  authority,  a 
play  of  fancy,  an  allegory,  a  parable,  a  tale,  that  pointed  a  moral  and 
illustrated  a  question,  that  smoothed  the  billows  of  fierce  debate,  roused 
the  slumbering  attention,  and  v^as  generally — ^to  use  its  own  phrase — a 
comfort  and  a  blessing. 

The  Talmud,  which  is  composed  of  these  two  elements,  the  legal 
and  the  legendary,  is  divided  into  Mishnah  and  Gemara  :  two  terms 
again  of  uncertain,  shifting  meaning.  Originally  indicating,  like  the 
technical  words  mentioned  already,  "  study,"  they  both  became  terms  for 
special  studies,  and  indicated  special  works.  The  Mishnah,  from  shana 
(tana),  to  learn,  to  repeat,  has  been  of  old  translated,  second  law.  But 
this  derivation,  correct  as  it  seems  literally,  is  incorrect  in  the  first  in- 
stance. It  simply  means  ''Learning,"  like  Gemara,  which,  besides 
indicates  "  complement "  to  the  Mishnah — itself  a  complement  to 
the  Mosaic  code, — but  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  developing  and 
enlarging,  it  supersedes  it.  The  Mishnah,  on  its  own  part  again, 
forms  a  kind  of  text,  to  which  the  Gemara  is  not  so  much  a  scholium 
as  a  critical  expansion.  The  Pentateuch  remains  in  all  cases  the  back 
ground  and  latent  source  of  the  Mishnah.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Gemara  to  examine  into  the  legitimacy  and  correctness  of  the  Mishnic 
development  in  single  instances.  The  Pentateuch  remained,  under  all 
circumstances,  the  immutable,  divinely  given  constitution,  the  written 
law :  in  contradistinction  to  it,  the  Mishnah,  together  with  the  Gemara, 
was  called  the  oral  or  Unwritten  law,  not  unlike  the  Roman  "  Lex  Non 
Scripta,"  the  Sunnah,  or  the  English  Common  Law. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  the  whole  history  of  jurisprudence,  more 
obscure  than  the  origin,  development,  and  completion  of  this  "  Oral 
Law."  There  must  have  existed,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  a  number  of  corollary  laws,  which  explained  in  detail  most  of  the 
rules  broadly  laid  down  in  it.  Apart  from  these,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  enactment  of  that  primitive  Council  of  the  Desert,  the  Elders,  and 
their  successors  in  each  period,  together  with  the  verdicts  issued  by  the 
later  "judges  within  the  gates."  to  whom  the  Pentateuch  distinctly  refers, 
should  have  become  precedents,  and  have  been  handed  down  as  such. 
Apocryphal  writings — notably  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra — not  to  men- 
tion Philo  and  the  Church  Fathers,  speak  of  fabulous  numbers  of  books 
that  had  been  given  to  Moses,  together  with  the  Pentateuch ;  thus 
indicating  the  common  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  supplementary 
laws  that  had  existed  among  the  people  from  time  immemorial.  Jewish 
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ti-adition  traces  tlie  bulk  of  the  oral  injunctions,  through  a  chain  of  dis- 
tinctly-named authority,  to  "  Sinai  "  itself.  It  mentions  in  detail,  how 
Moses  communicated  those  minutiae  of  his  legislation,  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed  during  the  mysterious  forty  days  and  nights,  on  the 
Mount,  to  the  chosen  guides  of  the  people,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
should  for  ever  remain  engi-aven  on  the  tablets  of  their  hearts. 

A  long  space  intervenes  between  the  Mosaic  period  and  that  of  the 
Mishnah.  The  ever-growing  wants  of  the  ever-disturbed  commonwealth 
necessitated  new  laws  and  regulations  at  every  turn.  A  difficulty,  how- 
ever, arose,  unknown  to  other  legislations.  In  despotic  states,  a  decree 
is  issued,  promulgating  the  new  law.  In  constitutional  states,  a  bill  is 
brought  in.  The  supreme  authority,  if  it  finds  it  meet  and  right  to  make 
this  new  law,  makes  it.  The  case  was  different  in  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth of  the  post-exilian  times.  Amongst  the  things  that  were  irre- 
deemably lost  v/ith  the  first  temple,  were  the  "  Urim  and  Thummim  "  of 
the  high  priest — the  oracle.  With  Malaclii,  the  last  prophet  died.  Both 
for  the  promulgation  of  a  new  law,  and  the  abrogation  of  an  old  one,  a 
higher  sanction  was  requisite  than  the  mere  majority  of  the  legislative 
council.  The  new  act  must  be  proved,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
"Word  of  God" — proved  to  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  King — 
liidden  and  bound  up,  as  it  were,  in  its  very  letters,  from  the  beginning. 
This  was  not  eavsy  in  all  cases  ;  especially  when  a  certain  number  of 
hermetical  rules,  not  unlike  those  used  in  the  Roman  schools  (inferences, 
conclusions  from  the  minor  to  the  major,  and  vice  versa,  analogies  of  ideas 
or  objects,  general  and  special  statements,  Sic),  had  come  to  be  laid 
■down. 

Apart  from  the  new  laws  requisite  in  sudden  emergencies,  there 
were  many  of  those  old  traditional  ones,  for  which  the  2^oi7it  cVappai  had 
to  be  found,  when,  as  established  legal  matters,  they  came  before .  the 
critical  eyes  of  the  schools.  And  these  schools  themselves,  in  their  ever 
restless  activity,  evolved  new  laws,  according  to  their  logical  rules,  even 
when  they  were  not  practically  wanted,  nor  likely  ever  to  come  into 
practical  use — simply  as  a  matter  of  science.  Hence,  there  is  a  double 
action  perceptible  in  this  legal  development.  Either  the  scriptural  verse 
foims  the  terminus  a  que,  or  the  terminus  ad  quern.  It  is  either  the 
starting-point  for  a  discussion,  which  ends  in  the  production  of  some  new 
enactment ;  or  one  never  before  investigated,  is  traced  back  to  the  divine 
■source  by  an  outward  hint,  howeA'er  insignificant. 

This  process  of  evolving  new  precepts  from  old  ones,  by  "signs" — 
a  word  curiously  enough  used  also  by  Blackstone  in  his  Development" 
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of  the  law — ^may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  applied  with  too  mncb 
freedom.  Yet,  while  the  Talmudical  Code  practically  differs  from  the- 
Mosaic,  as  much  as  our  Digest  will  some  day  differ  from  the  laws  of  the 
time  of  Canute,  and  as  the  Justinian  Code  differs  from  the  Twelve  Tables, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  fundamental  laws  have  been  consulted, 
carefully  and  impartially,  as  to  their  spirit,  their  letter  being  often  but 
the  vessel  or  outward  symbol.  The  often  uncompromising  severity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  especially  in  the  province  of  the  penal  law,  had  certainly 
become  much  softened  down  under  the  milder  influences  of  the  culture 
of  later  days.  Several  of  its  injunctions,  which  had  become  impracticable, 
were  circumscribed,  or  almost  constitutionally  abrogated,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  exceptional  formalities.  Some  of  its  branches  also  had 
developed  in  a  direction  other  than  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  have 
been  anticipated.  But  the  power  vested  in  the  judge  of  those  days,  was 
in  general  most  sparingly  and  conscientiously  applied.  This  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  developmentof  the  "law"  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Scribes,  who, 
according  to  the  New  Testament,  sit  in  the  seat  of  Moses."  We  shall 
speak  presently  of  the  Pharisees,  with  whom  the  word  is  often  coupled. 
Here,  meantime,  we  must  once  more  distinguish  between  the  different 
meanings  of  the  word  "  Scribe "  at  different  periods.  For  there  are 
three  stages  in  tlie  oral  compilation  of  the  Talmudical  Code,  each  of 
which  is  named  after  a  special  class  of  doctors. 

The  task  of  the  first  class  of  these  masters — the  "  Scribes,"  by  way 
of  eminence,  whose  time  ranges  from  the  return  from  Babylon  down  to- 
the  Greco-Syrian  persecutions  (220  B.  C.) — was  above  all  to  presei-ve^ 
the  sacred  Text,  as  it  had  survived  after  many  mishaps.  They  enumer- 
ated not  merely  the  precepts,  but  the  words,  the  letters,  the  signs  of  the 
Scripture,  thereby  guarding  it  from  all  future  interpolations  and  corrup- 
tions. They  had  further  to  explain  these  precepts,  in  accordance  with 
the  collateral  tradition  of  which  they  were  the  guardians.  They  had  to- 
instruct  the  people,  to  preach  in  the  synagogues,  to  teach  in  the  schools. 
They,  further,  on  their  own  authority,  erected  certain  *'  Fences,"  i.  <?. 
such  new  injunctions  as  they  deemed  necessary,  merely  for  the  better 
keeping  of  the  old  precepts.  The  whole  work  of  these  men  ("  Men  of  the 
great  synagogue")  is  well  summed  up  in  their  adage  :  "  Have  a  care  in 
legal  decisions,  send  forth  many  disciples,  and  make  a  fence  around  the 
law."  More  pregnant  still,  is  the  motto  of  their  last  representative — the- 
only  one  whose  name,  besides  those  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  supposed 
founders  of  this  body,  has  survived — Simon  the  Just.  On  three  things 
stands  the  world,  on  the  law,  on  worship,  and  on  charity." 
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After  the  "  Scribes  come  the  "  Learners,"  or  Kepeaters,"  also 
-called  Banaini,  "Master-builders,"  from  220  B.C.  to  220  A.D.  In  this 
period  falls  the  Maccabean  Revolution,  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  the  revolt  of  Bar-Cochba  under  Hadrian, 
the  iinal  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  total  expatriation  of  the  Jews, 
During  this  time,  Palestrina  was  ruled  successively  by  Persians, Egyptians, 
Syrians,  and  Romans.  But  the  legal  labours  that  belong  to  this  period 
wei-e  never  successfully  interrupted,  however  dread  the  event.  Schools 
continued  their  studies.  The  masters  were  martyred  time  after  time  • 
the  academies  were  razed  to  the  ground  ;  the  practical  and  the  theoretical 
occupation  with  the  law  was  proscribed  on  pain  of  death — yet  in  no 
instance  is  the  chain  of  the  living  tradition  broken.  With  their  last 
'breath,  the  dying  masters  appointed  and  ordained  their  successors ;  for 
■one  academy  that  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  Palestine,  three  sprang  up  in 
Babylonia,  and  the  law  Howed  on,  and  was  ^perpetuated  in  the  face  of  a 
thousand  deaths. 

The  chief  bearers  and  representatives  of  these  divine  legal  studies, 
were  the  President  (called  Nasi  Prince,)  and  the  Vice-president  (Ab-Betli 
Din — father  of  the  house  of  judgment,)  of  the  highest  legal  assembly,  the 
Synedi-in,  Aramaised  into  Sanhedrin.  There  were  three  Sanhedrins,  one 
great  Sanhedrin,"  two  *' lesser"  ones.  Whenever  the  New  Testament 
mentions  the  ''Priests,  the  Elders,  and  the  Scribes"  together,  it  means 
the  Great  Sanhedrin.  This  constituted  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  tribunal.  It  consisted  of  seventy-one  members,  chosen  from  the 
foremost  priests,  the  heads  of  tribes  and  families,  and  from  the  Learned," 
i.e. J  the  Scribes  "  or  Lawyers.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  this  Supreme  Council.  The  candidate  had  to  be  a  superior 
man,  both  mentally  and  bodily.  He  was  not  to  be  either  too  young  or 
too  old.  Abo^  e  all,  he  was  to  be  an  adept  both  in  the  *'  Law  "  and  in 
science. 

When  people  read  of  "  Law,"  "  Masters,"  or  "  Doctors  of  the  Law," 
they  do  not,  it  seems  to  us,  always  fully  realize  what  the  word  '-Law" 
means  in  Old,  or  rather  New  Testament  language.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  it  stands  for  all  and  every 
knowledge,  since  all  and  every  knowledge  was  requisite  for  the  under- 
istanding  of  it.  The  Mosaic  code  has  injunctions  about  the  sabbatical 
journey ;  the  distance  had  to  be  measured  and  calculated,  and  mathema- 
tics were  called  into  play.  Seeds,  plants,  and  animals  had  to  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  many  precepts  regarding  them,  and  natural  histoiy 
had  to  be  appealed  to.    Then  thert-  were  the  purely  hygienic  paragraphs, 
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which  necessitated  for  their  precision  a  knowledge  of  all  the  medical 
science  of  the  time.  The  "  seasons  "  and  the  feast-days  were  regulated 
by  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  astronomy — if  only  in  its  elements— had 
to  be  studied.  And — as  the  commonwealth  successively  came  in  contact, 
however  much  against  its  will  at  first,  with  Greece  and  Rome — their 
history,  geography  and  language,  came  to  be  added  as  a  matter  of 
instruction  to  those  of  Persia  and  Babylon.  It  was  only  a  handful  of 
well-meaning,  but  narrow-minded  men,  like  the  Essenes,  who  would  not, 
for  their  own  part,  listen  to  the  repeal  of  certain  temporary  "  Decrees  of 
Danger."  When  Hellenic  scepticism,  in  its  most  seductive  form,  had, 
during  the  Syrian  troubles,  begun  to  seek  its  victims,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  "  Sacred  Vineyard,"  and  threatened  to  undermine  all  patriotism 
and  all  independance,  a  curse  was  pronounced  upon  Hellenism ;  much  as 
German  patriots,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  loathed  the  very  sound 
of  the  French  language  ;  or  as  not  so  very  long  ago,  all  things  "foreign" 
were  regarded  with  a  certain  suspicion  in  England.  But,  the  danger 
over,  the  Greek  language  and  culture  were  restored  to  their  previous 
high  position,  in  both  the  school  and  the  house,  as  indeed  the  union  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  the  "  Talith  and  Pallium."  "  Shem  and  Japheth," 
who  had  been  blessed  together  by  Noah,  and  who  would  always  be 
blessed  in  union,  was  strongly  insisted  upon.  We  shall  return  to  the 
polyglot  character  of  those  days,  the  common  language  of  which  was  an 
odd  mixture  of  Greek,  Aramaic,  Latin,  Syriac,  Hebrew;  but  the  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin  had  to  be  a  good  linguist.  He  was  not  to  be 
dependent  on  the  possibly  tinged  version  of  an  interpretor.  But 
not  only  was  science,  in  its  widest  sense,  required  in  him,  but 
even  an  acquaintance  with  its  fantastic  shadows,  such  as  astrology,. 
magic,  and  the  rest,  in  order  that  he,  as  both  lawgiver  and 
judge,  should  be  able  to  enter  also  into  the  popular  feeling  about  these 
wide-spread  "arts."  Proselytes,  eunuchs,  freedmen,  were  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  Assembly.  So  were  those  who  could  not  prove  themselves  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  priests,  Levites,  or  Israelites,  and  so,  further, 
were  gamblers,  betting  men,  money  lenders,  and  dealers  in  illegal  pro- 
duce. To  the  provision  about  the  age,  viz.,  that  the  senator  should  be 
neither  too  far  advanced  in  age,  "  lest  his  judgment  might  be  enfeebled," 
nor  too  young,  "  lest  it  might  be  immature  and  hasty  f  and  to  the  proofs 
required  of  his  vast  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge — for  he  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  promoted  from  an  obscure  judgeship  to  his  native  hamle^ 
to  the  senatorial  dignity — there  came  to  be  added  also  that  wonderfully 
fine  rule,  that  he  must  be  a  married  man,  and  have  children  of  his  own- 
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Deep  miseries  of  families  would  be  laid  before  him,  and  be  slioiild  bring 
witb  him  a  heart  full  of  sympathy. 

Of  the  pmctical  administration  of  justice  by  the  Sanliedrin,  we  have 
yet  to  speixk,  when  we  come  to  the  corpus  juris  itself.  It  now  behooves 
lis  to  pause  a  moment  at  those  schools  and  academies,"  of  which  we 
have  repeatedly  made  mention,  and  of  which  the  Sanhedrin  formed,  as 
it  were,  the  crown  and  the  highest  consummation. 

Eighty  years  before  Christ,  schools  flourished  throughout  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  the  land — education  had  been  compulsory.  While 
there  is  not  a  single  term  for  "  school,"  to  be  found  before  the  captivity, 
there  were,  by  that  time,  about  a  dozen  in  common  usage.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  innumerable  popular  sayings  of  the  period, ^betokening  the 
pai*amount  importance  Avhich  public  instruction  had  assuuied  in  the  life 
of  the  nation  :  ''Jerusalem  was  destroyed  because  the  instrtuction  of 
the  young  was  neglected."  "  TheyNvorld  is  only  saved  by  the  breath  of 
the  school  children."  "  Even  for  the  re-building  of  the  Temple,  the 
schools  must  not  be  interrupted."  "  Study  is  more  meritorious  than 
sacrifice  "  "  A  scholar  is  greater  than  a  prophet."  "  You  sliould  revere 
the  teacher  even  more  than  your  father.  The  latter  only  brouglit  you 
into  the  world,  the  former  indicates  the  way  into  the  next.  But  blessed 
is  the  son  who  has  learnt  from  his  father  :  he  shall  revere  him  both  as 
his  father  and  his  master;  and  blessed  is  the  father  who  has  instructed 
his  son." 

The  "  High  Colleges,"  or  "  Kallahs"  only  met  during  some  months 
in  the  year.  Three  weeks  before  the  term,  the  Dean  prepared  the  stu- 
dent for  the  lectures  to  be  delivered  by  the  Rector ;  and  so  arduous 
became  the  task,  as  the  number  of  disciples  increased,  that  in  time  no 
less  than  seven  Deans  had  to  be  ap])ointed.  Yet  the  mode  of  teaching 
was  not  that  of  our  modern  Universities.  The  professors  did  not  deliver 
lectures,  which  the  disciples,  like  the  student  in  "  Faust,"  could  "  com- 
fortably take  home,  in  black  and  white."  Here  all  was  life,  movement, 
debate  ;  question  was  met  by  counter-question,  answers  were  given  wrap, 
ped  up  in  allegories  or  parables,  the  inquirer  was  led  to  deduce  the 
questionable  point  for  himself  by  analogy — the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Socratic  method.  The  New  Testament  furnishes  many  specimens  of  this 
contemporary  method  of  instruction. 

The  highest  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  was  not  reserved 
for  the  "  Priest,"  about  whose  real  position  some  extraordinary  notions 
are  still  afloat — nor  for  the  "  Nobles  " — but  for  these  Masters  of  the  Law, 
the  "  Wise,"  the  "  Disciples  of  the  ^A'^ise." 
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Many  of  the  most  eminent  "  Doctors  "  were  but  humble  tradesmen. 
They  were  tent-makers,  sandal-makers,  weavers^  carpenters,  tanners, 
bakers,  cooks.  A  newly-elected  President  was  found  by  his  predecessor, 
who  had  been  ignominously  deposed  for  his  overbearing  nature,  all  grimy 
in  the  midst  of  his  charcoal  mounds.  Of  all  things  the  most  hated,  were 
idleness  and  ascetism  ;  piety  and  learning  themselves  only  received  their 
proper  estimation,  when  joined  to  healthy  bodily  work.  "It  is  well  to 
add  a  trade  to  your  studies;  you  will  then  be  free  from  sin."  "The 
tradesmen  at  their  work,  need  not  rise  before  the  greatest  doctor." 
"  Greater  is  he  who  derives  his  livelihood  from  Avork,  than  he  who  fears 
God," — are  some  of  the  most  common  dicta  of  the  period. 
f  Tiie  exalted  place  thus  given  to  Work,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  pre- 

A^ented  an  abject  worship  of  learning,  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  kept  all 
ascetie  eccentricities  from  the  body  of  the  people.  And  there  was  always 
some  danger  of  them  at  hand.  When  the  temple  lay  in  ashes,  men 
would  no  longer  eat  meat  or  drink  wine.  A  Sage  remonstrated  with 
them,  but  they  replied  weeping  :  "  Once  the  flesh  of  sacrifices  was  burnt 
upon  the  altar  of  God.  The  altar  is  thrown  down.  Once  libations  of 
wine  were  poured  out.  They  are  no  more."  "  But  you  eat  bread  ;  there 
were  bread  offeriLgs."  "You  are  right,  master,  we  shall  eat  fruit  only." 
"  But  the  first  fruits  were  offered  up."  "  We  shall  refrain  from  them." 
"  But  you  drink  water,  and  there  were  libations  of  water."  And  they 
knew  not  v/hat  to  reply.  Then  he  comforted  them  by  the  assurance  that 
He  who  had  destroyed  Jerusalem,  had  promised  to  rebuild  it,  and  that 
proper  mourning  was  right  and  meet,  but  that  it  must  not  be  of  a  nature 
to  weaken  the  body  for  Avork. 

Another  most  striking  story,  is  that  of  the  Sage  Avho,  Avalking  in  a 
market-place  crowded  Avitli  peo})le,  suddenly  encountered  the  Prophet 
Elijah,  and  asked  him  Avho,  out  of  that  vast  multitude,  should  be  saved. 
Whereupon  the  prophet  first  pointed  to  a  weird-looking  creature,  a  turn- 
key, "  because  he  Avas  uierciful  to  his  prisoners  ;"  and  next  two  common- 
looking  tradesmen,  who  came  Avalking  through  the  croAvd,  pleasantly 
chatting.  The  Sage  instantly  rushed  towards  them,  and  asked  them 
what  were  their  saving  works.  But  they,  much  puzzled,  replied  :  We 
are  but  poor  workmen,  who  live  by  our  trade.  All  that  can  be  said  for 
us  is,  that  Ave  are  ahvays  of  good  cheer,  and  are  good-natured.  When  we 
meet  anybody  who  seems  sad,  Ave  join  him,  and  we  talk  to  him,  and  cheer 
him  so  long  that  he  must  forget  his  grief.  And  if  we  knoAv  of  tAvo  people 
who  have  quarrelled,  Ave  talk  to  them  and  persuade  them,  until  Ave  have 
made  them  friends  again.    This  is  our  whole  life." 
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Before  leaving  this  period  of  Mislinic  development,  we  Lave  yet  to 
speak  of  one  or  two  tilings.  This  period  is  tlie  one  in  which  Christianity 
arose ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  touch  here  upon  the  relation  between 
Christianity  and  the  Talmud — a  subject  much  discussed  of  late.  Were 
not  the  whole  of  our  general  views  on  the  difference  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  greatly  confused,  people  would  certainly  not  be  so  very 
much  surprised  at  the  striking  parallels  of  dogma  and  parable,  of  allegory 
and  proverb,  exhibited  by  the  Gospel  and  the  Talmudical  writings.  The 
New  Testament,  written,  as  Lightfoot  has  it,  ''sjimong  Jews,  by  Jews 
for  Jews,"  cannot  but  speak  the  language  of  the  times,  both  as  to  form, 
and,  broadly  speaking,  as  to  contents.  There  are  many  more  vital 
points  of  contact  betw^een  the  New  Testament  and  the  Talmud,  than 
divines  yet  seem  fully  to  realize  ;  for  such  terms  as  "  Redemption," 
•'Baptism,"  "Grace,"'  ''Faith,"  "Salvation,"  "  Regeneration,"  "  Son  of 
Man,"  "  Son  of  God,  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  were  not,  as  we  are  apt  to 
think,  invented  by  Christianity,  but  were  household  words  of  Talmudical 
Judaism,  to  wdiich  Christianity  gave  a  higher  and  purer  meaning.  No  less 
loud  and  bitter  in  the  Talmud,  are  the  protests  against  lip  searing,"  against 
"making  the  law  a  burden  to  the  people,"  against  "laws  that  hang  on 
hairs,"  against  "  Priests  and  Pharisees."  The  fundamental  mysteiies  of 
the  new  faith,  are  matters  totally  apart ;  but  the  ethics  in  both  are,  in 
their  broad  outlines,  identical.  That  grand  dictum,  "  Do  unto  others  as 
thou  wouldst  be  done  by,"  against  which  Kant  declared  himself  ener- 
getically, from  a  ])hi]osopliical  point  of  A'iew,  is  quoted  by  Pfillel,  the 
President,  at  whose  death,  Jesus  was  ten  years  of  age,  not  as  anything 
new,  but  as  an  old  and  well-known  dictum,  that  comprised  the  whole 
Law."  The  most  monstrous  mistake,  has  ever  been  our  mixing  Tip,  in 
the  tirst  instance,  single  individuals,  or  classes,  with  a  whole  people,  and 
next  our  confounding  the  J udaism  at  the  time  of  Christ,  with  that  of  the 
time  of  the  Wilderness,  of  the  Judges,  or  even  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
#  Jacob.    The  J  udaism  of  the  time  of  Christ  (to  which  that  of  our  days, 

•owing  principally  to  the  Talmud,  stands  very  near),  and  that  of  the 
Pentateuch,  are  as  like  each  other  as  our  England  is  like  that  of  William 
Rufus,  or  our  America  like  that  of  tlie  Indians.  It  is  the  glory  of 
Christianity  to  have  carried  those  golden  germs,  hidden  in  the  schools 
and  among  the  "  silent  community"  of  the  learned,  into  the  market  of 
kumanity.  It  has  communicated  that  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  of  which 
the  Talmud  is  full  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  to  the  herd,  even  to 
the  lepers.  The  fruits  that  have  sprung  from  this  through  the  wide 
^'orld,  we  need  not  here  consider     But  the  misconception,  as  if  to  a  God 
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of  YeDgeance  had  suddenly  succeeded  a  God  of  Love,  cannot  be  too  often 
protested  against.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  is  a  pre- 
cept of  the  Old  Testament,  as  our  Saviour  Himself  taught  His  disciples. 
The  "  Law,"  as  we  have  seen  and  shall  further  see,  was  developed  to  a 
marvellously,  and,  perhaps,  oppressively  minute  pitch ;  but  only  as  a 
regulator  of  outward  actions.  The  faith  of  the  heart" — ^the  dogma 
prominently  dwelt  upon  by  Paul — was  a  thing  that  stood  much  higher 
with  the  Pharisees  than  this  outward  law.  It  was  a  thing,  they  said, 
not  to  be  commanded  by  any  ordinance,  yet  was  greater  than  all. 

Everything,"  is  one  of  their  adages,  "is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven,  save 
the  fear  of  Heaven." 

"  Six  hundred  and  thirteen  injunctions,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  was 
Moses  instructed  to  give  the  people.  David  reduced  them  all  to  eleven, 
in  the  fifteenth  Psalm  :  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle,  who 
shall  dwell  on  thy  holy  hill  1    He  that  walketh  uprightly,"  &c. 

"  The  prophet  Isaiah  reduced  them  to  six  (33,  15):  He  that  walketh 
righteously,"  &c. 

"  The  prophet  Micah  reduced  tliem  to  three  (6,  8):  What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 

"  Isaiah  once  more  reduced  them  to  two  (56,  1):  Keep  ye  judgment 
and  do  justice." 

"Amos  (5,  4)  reduced  them  all  to  one  :  Seek  ye  me  and  ye  shall 
live." 

"  But  lest  it  might  be  supj^osed  from  this  that  God  could  not  be- 
found  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  whole  law  only,  Habakkuk  said  (ca^:*.  2  v. 
4):  The  just  shall  live  by  his  Faith." 

Regarding  these  "Pharisees"  or  "Separatists,"  themselves, no  greater 
or  more  antiquated  mistake  exists,  than  that  of  their  being  a  mere  "sect" 
hated  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  They  were  not  a  sect — any  more 
than  Roman  Catholics  form  a  "sect"  in  Rome, or  Protestants  a  "sect"  in 
England — and  they  were  not  hated  so  indiscriminately  by  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  as  would  appear  at  first  sight,  from  some  sweeping  passages 
in  the  New  Testament.  Por  the  "  Pharisees,"  as  such,  were  at  that  time 
— Josephus  notwithstanding — simply  the  people,  in  contradiction  to  the 
leaven  of  Herod."  Those  "  upper  classes"  of  free-thinking  Sadducees, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  insisted  on  tlie  paramount  import- 
ance of  sacrifices  and  tithes,  of  which  they  were  the  receivers,  but  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  barely  mentioned  in  the  ISTew  Testa- 
ment.   The  wholesale  denunciations  oi  "  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  have- 
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been  greatly  misunderstood.  There  can  be  absolutely  no  question  on 
this  point,  that  there  were  among  tlie  genuine  Pharisees,  the  most 
patriotic,  the  most  noble  minded,  the  most  advanced  leaders  of  the  party 
of  progress.  The  developement  of  the  law  itself  was  nothing  in  their 
hands  but  a  means  to  keep  the  spirit  as  opposed  to  the  word— the  out- 
ward frame — in  full  life  and  flame,  and  to  vindicate  for  each  time  its  own 
right  to  interpret  the  temporal  ordinances,  according  to  its  own  necessi- 
ties and  acquirements.  But  that  there  Avere  many  black  sheep  in  the 
flock — many  who  traded  on  the  high  reputation  of  the  Avhole  body — is 
matter  of  reiterated  denunciation  in  the  whole  contempoi-ary  literature. 
The  Talmud  inveighs  even  more  bitterly  and  caustically  than  the  New 
Testament,  against  what  it  calls  the  Plague  of  Pharisaism,"  "  the 
dyed  ones,  who  do  evil  deeds  like  Zimri,  and  require  a  goodly  reward 
like  Phineas,  they  who  preach  beautifully,  but  do  not  act  beautifully.'' 
Parodying  their  exaggerated  logical  arrangements,  their  scrupulous 
divisions  and  sub-divisions,  the  Talmud  distinguishes  seven  classes  of 
Pharisees,  one  of  them  only  is  wortJiy  of  the  name.  We  have  described 
them  under  their  respective  head,  and  shall,  therefore,  but  briefly  men- 
tion them.  They  are — 1.  Those  who  do  the  will  of  God  from  earthly 
motives.  2.  They  who  make  small  steps,  or  say,  just  wait  awhile  for 
me;  J  have  just  one  more  good  work  to  perform.  3.  They  who  knock 
theii'  heads  against  walls  in  avoiding  the  sight  of  a  woman.  4.  Saints 
in  office.  5.  They  who  implore  you  to  mention  some  more  duties  which 
they  might  perform.  6.  They  Avho  are  pious  because  they  fear  God. 
The  real  and  only  Pharisee  is  he  who  does  the  will  of  his  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven,  because  lie  loves  Hivi.''  Among  those  chiefly  "  Pharisaic" 
masters  of  the  Mishnic  period,  whose  names  and  fragments  of  whose  life 
have  come  down  to  us,  are  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men,  men  at 
whose  feet  the  first  Christians  sat,  whose  sayings — household  words  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people — prove  them  to  have  been  endowed  with  no 
common  wisdom,  piety,  kindness^  and  high  and  noble  courage  ;  a  com* 
age  and  a  piety  they  had  often  enough  occasion  to  seal  with  their  lives. 

Prom  this  hasty  outline  of  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  time  when 
the  Mishnah  was  gradually  built  up,  we  now  turn  to.  the  Code  itself. 
The  bulk  of  ordinances,  injunctions,  prohibitions,  precepts,  the  old  and 
new,  traditional,  derived  or  enacted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — had,, 
after  about  eight  hundred  years,  risen  to  gigantic  proportions — proportions 
no  longer  to  be  mastered  in  their  scattered,  and  be  it  remembered,  chiefly 
unwritten  form.  Thrice,  at  different  periods,  the  work  of  reducing  them 
to  system  and  order  was  undertaken  by  three  eminent  masters,  the  third 
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alone  succeeded.  First,  by  Hillel  I,  under  whose  presidency  Christ  was 
born.  This  Hillel,  also  called  the  second  Ezra,  was  born  in  Babylon, 
Thirst  for  knowledge  drove  him  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  so  poor,  the 
legend  tells  us,  that  once  when  he  had  not  money  enough  to  fee  the 
porter  of  the  academy,  he  climbed  up  the  window-sill  one  bitter  winter's 
evening.  As  he  lay  there  listening,  the  cold  gradually  made  him  insen- 
sible, and  the  snow  covered  him  up.  The  darkness  of  the  room  first 
called  the  attention  of  those  inside  to  the  motionless  form  without.  He 
was  restored  to  life.  Be  it  observed  by  the  way,  that  this  was  on  a  Sab' 
bath,  as,  according  to  the  Talmud,  danger  always  supersedes  the  Sabbath, 
Even  for  the  sake  of  the  tiniest  babe,  it  must  be  broken  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  "  for  the  babe  will,"  it  is  added,  *^  keep  many  a  Sab- 
batli  yet,  for  that  one  that  was  broken  for  it." 

And  liere  we  cannot  refrain  from  entering  an  emphatic  protest 
against  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath"  being  a  thing  of  grim 
austerity.  It  was  precisely  the  contrary,  a  day  of  joy  and  delight,  a  "feast 
day,"  honoured  by  line  garments,  by  the  best  cheer,  by  wine,  lights, 
spice,  and  other  joys  of  pre-eminently  bodily  import ;  and  the  highest 
expression  of  the  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  independance  is  contained  in 
the  adage,  "  Rather  live  on  your  Sabbath  as  you  would  on  a  week  day» 
than  be  dependant  on  others."    But  this  is  only  by  tlie  way. 

About  30  B.C.,  Hillel  became  President.  Of  his  meekness,  his 
piety,  his  benevolence,  the  Talmudical  records  are  full.  A  few  of  his 
sayings  will  cliaracterize  him  better  than  any  sketch  of  ours  could  do — 
Be  a  disciple  of  Aaron,  a  friend  of  peace,  a  promoter  of  peace,  a  friend 
of  all  men,  and  draw  them  near  unto  the  law."  "  Do  not  believe  in 
thyself  till  the  day  of  thy  death."  Do  not  judge  thy  neighbour  until 
thou  hast  stood  in  his  place,"  "Whosoever  does  not  increase  in  know- 
ledge, decreases."  Whosoever  tries  to  make  gain  by  the  crown  of 
learning,  perishes."  Immediately  after  his  lectures,  he  used  to  hurry 
home.  Once  asked  by  his  disciples  what  caused  him  to  hasten  away,  he 
replied  that  he  had  to  look  after  his  guest.  When  they  pressed  him  for 
the  name  of  his  guest,  he  said  that  he  only  meant  his  soul,  which  was 
here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow. 

One  day  a  heathen  went  to  Shammai,  the  head  of  the  rival  academy, 
and  asked  him  mockingly  to  convert  him  to  the  law  while  he  stood  on 
one  leg.  The  irate  master  turned  him  from  his  door.  He  then  went  to 
Hillel  who  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  this  reply,  since  so  widely 
propagated — "  Do  not  unto  another  what  thou  wouldst  not  have  another 
do  unto  thee.    This  is  the  whole  Law,  the  rest  is  mere  commentary." 
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Yery  characteristic  is  also  his  answer  to  one  of  those  "  wits"  who  used 
to  plague  him  with  their  silly  questions.  "  How  many  laws  are  there?" 
lie  asked  Hillel.  Two,"  Hillel  replied,  "  one  written  and  one  oral." 
Whereupon  the  other  said  "  I  believe  in  the  tirst,  but  do  not  believe  in 
the  second."  "  Sit  down/'  Hillel  said,  and  he  wrote  down  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  "  What  letter  is  this  ? "  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  first, 
"This  is  an  Aleph."  "Good:  the  next?"  Beth."  "  Good  again  ; 
but  how  do  you  know  that  this  is  an  Aleph  and  this  a  Beth?"  "Thus," 
the  other  replied,  '-we  have  learned  from  our  ancestors."  "Well," 
Hillel  said,  "  as  you  have  accepted  this  in  good  faith,  accept  also  the 
other."  To  his  mind  the  necessity  of  arrjinging  and  simplifying  that 
monstrous  bulk  of  oral  traditions,  seems  to  have  presented  itself  first, 
with  all  its  force.  There  were  no  less  than  some  six  hundred  vaguely 
floating  sections  of  it  in  existence  by  that  time.  He  tried  to  reduce 
them  to  six.  But  he  died,  and  the  work  commenced  by  him  was  left 
untouched  for  another  century.  Akiba,  the  poor  shepherd,  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  the  richest  and  proudest  man  in  all  J erusalem, 
and,  through  his  love,  from  a  clown  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
doctors  of  his  generation,  nay,  a  second  Moses,"  came  next.  But  he^ 
too,  was  unsuccessful..  His  legal  labours  were  cut  short  by  the  Boman 
executioner.  Yet  the  day  of  his  martyrdom  is  said  to  liave  been  the 
day  of  the  birth  of  him  who,  at  last,  did  carry  out  the  work — Jehuda,. 
the  Saint,  also  called  "Rabbi,"  by  Avay  of  eminence.  About  200  A.D., 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  unwritten  Lnv  into  a  code,  though  still 
"unwritten,  was  completed,  after  immense  efforts,  not  of  one  school,  hut  of 
all,  not  through  one,  but  many  methods  of  collection,  comparison  and 
condensation.  When  the  code  was  drawn  up,  it  was  alreatly  obsolete  in 
many  of  its  parts.  More  than  a  generation  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  Rome  had  taken  the  penal  jurisdiction  from  the  Sanhedrin, 
The  innumerable  injunctions  i-egarding  the  Temple  service,  the  sacrifices 
and  the  rest,  had  but  an  ideal  value.  The  agrarian  laws,  for  the  most 
part,  applied  only  to  Palestine;  and  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
people  had  remained  faithful  to  the  desecrated  land.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  code  was  eagerly  received  as  their  text  book,  by  the  many  aca- 
demies, both  in  Palestine  and  in  Babylonia,  not  merely  as  a  record  of 
past  enactments,  but  as  laws  that  at  some  time  or  other,  with  the  restor- 
ation of  the  commonwealth,  would  come  into  full  practice,  as  of  yore. 

The  IVlishnah  is  divided  into  six  sections.  These  are  sub-divided 
again  into  11,  12,  7,  9  (or  10),  11  and  12  chapters  respectively,  which 
are  further  broken  up  into  524  paragraphs.  We  shall  briefly  describe 
their  contents : 
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Section  I.,  Seeds:  of  Agrarian  Laws,  commencing  with  a  chapter  on 
prayers.  In  this  section,  the  various  tithes  and  donations  due  to  the 
Priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  poor,  from  the  products  of  the  lands,  and 
further  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  the  prohibited  mixtures  in  plants, 
animals,  and  garments,  are  treated  of. 

Section  II.,  Feasts  :  of  Sabbaths,  Feast  and  Fast  days,  the  work  pro- 
hibited, the  ceremonies  ordained,  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered  on  them. 
Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Feast  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  to 
the  'New  Year's  Day,  to  the  day  of  atonement  (one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive parts  of  the  whole  book),  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles',  and  to 
that  of  Haman. 

Section  III.,  Women:  of  betrothal,  marriage,  divorce,  &c.;  also  of 
vows. 

Section  TV.,  Damages :  including  a  great  part  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  law.  It  treats  of  the  law  of  trover,  of  buying  and  selling,  and 
the  ordinary  monetary  transactions.  Further,  of  the  greatest  crime 
known  to  the  law,  viz.,  idolatry.  Next,  of  witnesses,  of  oaths,  of  legal 
punishments,  and  of  the  Sanhedrin  itself.  This  section  concludes  with 
the  so-called  "  Sentences  of  the  Fathers,"  containing  some  of  the 
sublimest  ethical  dicta  known  in  the  history  of  religious  philosophy. 

Section  V.,  Sacred  things  :  of  sacrifices,  the  first  born,  tfcc;  also  of 
the  measurements  of  the  Temple  (Middotli). 

Section  YI.,  Purifications  :  of  the  various  Levitical  and  other 
hygienic  laws,  of  impure  things  and  persons,  their  purification,  &c. 

There  is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  more  symmetry  and  method  in  the  Mish- 
nah  than  in  the  Pandects  ;  although  we  Lave  not  found  that  minute 
logical  sequence  in  its  arrangements,  which  Maimonides  and  others,  have 
discovered.  In  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  have  it  in  its  original 
shape.  But,  as  far  as  the  single  treaties^are  concerned,  the  Mishnah  is 
for  the  most  part  free  from  the  blemishes  of  the  Roman  Code.  There 
are,  unquestionably,  fewer  contradictory  laws,  fewer  repetitions,  fewer 
interpolations,  tlian  in  tlie  Digests,  which  notwithstanding  Tribonian's 
efforts,  abound  with  so-called  "  Geminationes,"  and  so  forth ;  and  as 
regards  a  certain  outspokenness  in  bodily  things,  it  has  at  last  been 
acknowledged  by  all  competent  authorities,  that  its  language  is  infinitely 
purer  than  that,  for  instance,  of  the  mediieval  casuists. 

The  regulations  contained  in  tliese  six  treatises,  are  of  very  different 
kinds.  They  are  apparently  important  and  unimportant,  intended  to  be 
permanent  or  temporary.  They  are  either  clear  expansions  of  Scriptural 
precepts,  or  independent  traditions,  linked  to  Soripture  only  hermeneuti" 
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•callj.  They  are  "  decisions,"  lenees,"  "injunctions,"  "  ordinances,"  or 
simply  "  Mosaic  Halachah  from  Sinai." 

The  uniform  reverence  for  all  the  manifold  contents  of  the  Mishnah, 
is  best  expressed  in  the  Redactor's  own  words — the  motto  to  the  whole 
collection, — "Be  equally  conscientious  in  small  as  in  great  precepts,  for 
ye  know  not  their  individual  rewards."  Comjiute  the  earthly  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  fulfilment  of  a  law,  by  the  heavenly  reward  derived 
through  it,  and  the  gain  derived  from  a  transgression  by  the  punishment 
that  is  to  follow  it.  Also  contemplate  three  things,  and  ye  shall  nob  fiill 
into  sin  ;  know  what  is  above  ye — an  eye  that  seeth,  an  ear  that  hearetli — 
and  all  your  works  are  written  in  a  book. 

The  tone  and  tenor  of  the  Mishnah  is,  except  in  one  special  division, 
devoted  to  ethics,  em2)hatically  practical.  It  does  not  concern  itself 
with  metaphysics,  but  aims  at  being  merely  a  civil  code.  Yet  it  never 
misses  an  opportunity  of  inculcating  those  higher  ethetical  principles, 
which  lie  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  It  looks  more  to  the 
"  intention,"  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  precept,  than  to  the  fulfilment  itself. 
He  who  claims  certain  advantages  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  though  the 
spii'it  of  humanity  should  urge  him  not  to  insist  upon  them,  is  not 
"  beloved  by  God  and  man."  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  makes  good 
by  his  own  free  will,  demands  which  the  law  could  not  have  enforced  ; 
he,  in  fact,  who  does  not  stop  short  at  the  "  Gate  of  Justice,"  but  pro- 
ceeds within  the  "  Line  of  Mercy,"  in  him  the  "  Spirit  of  the  wise  "  has 
pleasure.  Certain  duties  bring  fruits  (interest)  in  this  world  ;  but  the 
real  reward,  the  "  capital,"  is  paid  back  in  the  world  to  come  ;  such  as 
reverence  for  lather  and  mother,  charity,  early  application  to  study,  hos- 
pitality :  doing  the  last  honour  to  the  dead,  promoting  peace  between 
man  and  his  neighbor.  The  Mishnah  knows  nothing  of  "Hell."  For 
aU  and  any  transgressions,  there  were  only  the  fixed  legal  punisliments, 
or  a  mysterious  sudden  "  Visitation  of  God," — the  scriptural  "rooting 
out."  Death  atones  for  all  sins.  Minor  transgressions  are  redeemed  by 
repentance,  charity,  sacrifice,  and  the  day  of  atonement.  Sins  com  mitted 
against  any  man  are  onl}^  forgiven  when  the  injured  man  has  had  full 
amends  made,  and  declares  himself  reconciled.  The  highest  virtue 
lies  in  the  study  of  the  law.  It  is  not  only  the  badge  of  high  culture  ; 
but  there  is  a  special  merit  bound  up  in  it,  that  will  assist  man  both  in 
this  and  in  the  world  to  come. 

To  discuss  these  laAvs,  their  spirit,  and  their  details,  in  this  places 
we  cannot  undertake.  But  this  much  we  may  say,  that  it  has  always 
been  the  unanimous  opinion  of  both  friends  and  foes,  that  their  general 
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character  is  humane  in  the  extreme ;  in  spite  of  certain  harsh  and  excep- 
tional laws,  issued  in  times  of  danger  and  misery,  of  revolution  and 
reaction  ;  laws,  moreover,  which,  for  the  most  part,  never  were  ,and 
never  could  be  carried  into  practice.  There  is  an  almost  modern  liber- 
ality of  view  regarding  the  "  fulfilment  of  the  Law"  itself,  expressed  by 
such  frequent  adages,  as  the  Scripture  says,  "  he  shall  live  by  them" — that 
means  he  shall  not  die  through  them.  "  They  shall  not  be  made  pitfalls 
or  burdens  to  him,  that  shall  make  him  hate  life."  "  He  who  carries  out 
these  precepts  to  the  full,  is  declared  bo  be  nothing  less  than  a  '  Saint.' 
"The  law  has  been  given  to  men,  and  not  to  angels." 

Respecting  the  practical  administration  of  justice,  a  sharp  distinc- 
tinction  is  drawn  by  the  Mishnah  between  the  cival  and  criminal  law. 
In  both,  the  most  careful  investigation  and  scrutiny  is  required  ;  but 
while  in  the  former  three,  judges  are  competent,  a  tribunal  of  less  than 
twenty-three  is  required  for  the  latter.  The  first  duty  of  the  civil 
judges  is  always — however  clear  the  case — to  urge  an  agreement.  When, 
says  the  Talmud,  do  justice  and  good  will  meet?  When  the  contending 
parties  are  made  to  agree  peaceable.  There  were  both  special  local' 
magistrates  and  casual  "justices  of  peace,"  chosen  ad  hochj  the  parties. 
Payment  received  for  a  decision  annuls  the  decision.  Loss  of  time 
only  was  allowed  to  be  made  good  in  case  of  tradesman  judges.  The 
plaintifi"  who  was  proved  to  have  asked  more  than  his  due,  with  a  view  of 
thus  obtaining  his  due  more  readily,  was  non-suited.  Three  partners  in  an 
action  must  not  divide  themselves  into  one  plaintiff  and  two  witnessess. 
The  judge  must  see  that  both  parties  are  pretty  equally  dressed,  i.  e.  not 
one  in  fine  garments,  the  other  in  rags  ;  and  he  is  further  particularly 
cautioned  not  to  be  biassed  in  favor  of  the  j)oor  against  the  rich.  Th& 
judge  must  not  hear  anythiug  of  the  case,  save  in  the  presence  of  both 
parties.  Many  and  striking  are  also  the  admonitions  regarding  the 
judge.  Me  who  unjustly  hands  over  one  man's  goods  to  another,  he- 
shall  pay  God  for  it  with  his  own  soul."  "  In  the  hour  when  the  Judge 
sits  in  judgment  over  his  own  fellow-men,  he  shall  feel,  as  it  were,  a 
sword  pointed  at  his  own  heart."  "Woe  unto  the  Judge  who,  convinced 
in  his  mind  of  the  unrighteousness  of  a  cause,  tries  to  throw  the  blame 
on  the  witnesses.  From  7m«  God  Avill  ask  an  account."  When  the 
parties  stand  before  you,  look  upon  both  as  guilty  ;  but  when  they  are 
dismissed,  let  them  both  ))e  innocent  in  thine  eyes,  for  the  decree  has 
gone  forth." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  humane,  almost  refined,  penal 
legislation,  from  the  days  of  the  old  world  to  our  own.    While  in  civil 
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cases,  whenever  larger  tribunals  (juries)  had  to  he  called  in,  a  majority 
of  one  is  sufficient  for  either  acquittal  or  condemnation ;  in  criminal  cases 
a  majority  of  one  acquits,  but  a  majority  of  two  is  requisite  for  condem- 
nation. All  men  are  accepted  in  the  former  as  witnesses — always  except 
gamblers  (dice-players),  betting  men  (pigeon-flyers),  usurers,  dealers  in 
illegal  (seventh  year's)  produce,  and  slaves,  who  were  disqualified  from 
judging  and  bearing  witness  " — either  for  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant; 
but  it  is  only  for  the  defence  that  everybody,  indiscriminately,  is  heard 
in  criminal  cases.  The  cross  examination  of  the  witnesses  was  exceed- 
ingly strict.  The  formula  (containing  at  once  a  whole  breviary  for  the 
judge  himself,)  with  which  the  witnesses  were  admonished  in  criminal 
cases,  was  of  so  awful  and  striking  a  nature,  that  "swearing  a  man's  life 
away"  became  an  almost  unheard  of  occurrence. 

How  is  one,"  says  the  Mishna,  to  awe  the  Avitnesses  who  are 
called  to  testify  in  matters  of  life  and  death  1  "When  they  are  brought 
into  court  they  are  charged  thus  :  Perchance  you  would  speak  from  con- 
jecture or  rumour,  as  a  witness  from  another  witness — having  heard  it 
from  some  trustworthy  man" — or  perchance  you  are  not  aware  that 
we  shall  proceed  to  search  and  to  try  you  with  close  questions  and 
searching  scratiny.  Know  ye,  that  not  like  trials  about  money,  are 
trials  over  life  and  death  1  In  trials  of  money,  a  man  may  redeem  his 
guilt  by  money,  and  he  may  be  forgiven.  In  trials  of  life,  the  blood  of 
him  who  has  been  falsely  condemned,  will  hang  over  the  false  witnesses, 
and  also  that  of  the  seed  of  his  seed,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world : 
for  thus  we  find  that  when  Cain  killed  his  brother,  it  is  said :  "  The 
voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  is  crying  to  me  from  the  ground."  The 
word  blood  stands  there  as  in  the  plural  number,  to  indicate  to  you  that 
the  blood  of  him,  together  with  that  of  his  seed,  has  been  shed.  Adam 
was  created  alone,  to  show  you  that  he  who  destroys  one  single  life  in 
Israel,  will  be  called  to  account  for  it,  as  if  he  had  destroyed  a  whole 

world  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ye  might  say  to  yourselves ; 

What  have  we  to  do  with  this  misery  here?  Remember  then,  that 
Holy  AYrit  has  said  (Lev.  v.  1):  If  a  witness  hath  seen  or  known,  if 
he  do  not  utter,  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity."  But  perchance  ye  might 
say,  "  Why  shall  we  be  guilty  of  this  man's  blood  ?"  Remember,  then, 
what  is  said  in  Proverbs  (5,  1-10):  In  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
there  is  joy." 

The  "  Lex  Talionis"  is  unknown  to  the  Talmud.  Paying  "  measure 
for  measure,"  it  says,  is  in  God's  hand  only.  Bodily  injuries  inflicted,  are 
to  be  redeemed  by  money  ;  and  here  again  the  Pharisees  had  carried  the 
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day  against  the  Sadducees,  who  insisted  upon  the  literal  interpretation 
of  that  verse.  The  extreme  punishments,  "  flagellation  "  and  "  death," 
as  ordered  in  the  Mosaic  Code,  were  inflicted  in  a  humane  manner, 
unknown  as  we  have  said,  not  only  to  the  contemporary  courts  of 
antiquity,  but  even  to  those  of  Europe,  up  to  within  the  last  generation* 
Thirty-nine  was  the  utmost  number  of  strokes  to  be  inflicted ;  but — ^the 
"  loving  one's  neighbor  like  oneself  "  being  constantly  urged  by  the  penal 
code  itself,  even  with  regard  to  criminals — if  the  life  of  the  culprit  was 
in  the  least  degree  endangered,  this  number  was  at  once  reduced.  How- 
ever numerous  the  delinquent's  transgressions,  but  one  punishment  could 
be  decreed  for  them  all.  Not  even  a  fine  and  flagellation  could  be  pro- 
nounced upon  the  same  occasion. 

The  care  of  human  life  was  extreme  indeed.  The  Judges  of  capital 
offences  had  to  fast  all  day,  nor  was  the  sentence  executed  on  the  day  of 
the  verdict,  but  it  was  once  more  subjected  to  scrutiny  by  the  Sanhedrin 
the  next  day.  Even  to  the  last,  some  favorable  circumstance  that  might 
turn  the  scale  in  the  prisoner's  favor,  was  looked  for. 

The  place  of  execution  was  at  some  distance  from  the  Court,  in 
order  that  time  might  be  given  to  a  witness,  or  the  accused  himself,  for 
naming  any  fact  fresh  in  his  favor.  A  man  was  stationed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Court  with  a  flag, in  his  hand,  at  some  distance  another  man,  on 
horseback,  was  stationed,  ifi  order  to  stop  the  execution  instantly,  if  any 
favorable  circumstance  should  still  come  to  light.  The  culprit  himself 
was  allowed  to  stop  four  or  five  times,  and  to  be  brought  back  before 
the  judges,  if  he  had  still  anything  to  urge  in  his  defence.  Before  him 
marched  a  herald,  crying,  "  The  man  M.  M.,  son  of  N.  M.,  is  being  led 
to  execution,  for  having  committed  such  and  such  a  crime ;  such  and 
such  are  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  whosoever  knows  aught  to  his  favor? 
let  him  come  and  proclaim  it."  Ten  yards  from  the  place  of  execution' 
they  said  to  him,  "  Confess  thy  sins  ;  everyone  who  confesses  his  part  in 
the  world  to  come  ;  for  thus  it  is  written  of  Achan,  to  whom  Joshua 
said,  My  son,  give  now  glory  to  the  God  of  Israel."  Tf  he  "could  not" 
offer  any  formal  confession,  he  need  only  say,  "  May  my  death  be  a 
redemption  for  all  my  sins."  To  the  last  the  culprit  was  supported  by 
marks  of  profound  and  awful  sympathy.  The  ladies  of  Jerusalem  formed 
a  society,  which  provided  a  beverage  of  mixed  myrrh  and  vinegar,  that, 
like  an  opiate,  benumbed  the  man  when  he  was  being  carried  to 
execution. 

There  were  four  kinds  of  capital  punishment — stoning,  burning, 
slaying  with  the  sword,  and  strangling.    Crucifixion  is  utterly  unknown 
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to  the  Jewish  law.  "  The  house  of  stoning "  was  two  stories  high, 
**  stoning in  the  Mishnah,  being  merely  a  term  for  breaking  the  culprit's 
neck.  It  was  the  paii;  of  the  chief  witness  to  precipitate  the  criminal 
with  his  own  hand.  If  he  fell  on  his  breast,  he  was  turned  on  his  back  j 
if  the  fall  had  not  killed  him  on  the  spot,  the  second  witness  had  to  cast 
a  stone  on  his  heai-t ;  if  he  still  survived,  then,  and  then  only,  the  whole 
people  hastened  his  death  by  casting  stones  upon  him.  The  modes  of 
strangling  and  burning  were  almost  identical  ;  in  both  cases  tlie  culprit 
was  buried  to  his  Avaist  in  soft  mud,  and  two  men  by  tightening  a  cord 
Vfrapped  in  soft  cloth,  round  his  neck,  caused  instantaneous  death.  In 
the  *' burning,  "  alighted  wick  was  thrown  down  his  throat,  when  he 
opened  his  mouth  at  his  last  breath.  The  corpse  was  buried  in  a  special 
place  appropriated  to  criminals.  After  a  time,  however,  the  bones  were 
gathered  together  and  transferred  to  the  burial  place  of  the  culprit's  kin. 
The  relations  then  visited  the  Judges  and  witnesses,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*'We  bear  no  malice  against  you,  for  a  righteous  judgment  have  ye  judged.'^ 
The  ordinary  ceremonies  of  outer  mourning  were  not  observed  in  such 
cases,  but  lamentation  was  not  prohibited  during  the  first  period  of  grief 
— "for  sorrow  is  from  the  heart."  There  was  no  confiscation  of  the 
culprit's  goods. 

Practically,  capital  punishment  was  abrogated  even  before  the 
Homans  had  taken  it  out  of  the  hands^  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Here,  again, 
the  humanising  influences  of  the  "Traditions"  had  been  at  work,  commut- 
ing the  severe  Mosaic  Code.  The  examination  of  witnesses  had  been  made 
so  rigorous,  that  a  sentence  of  capital  punishment  became  almost  impossible. 
"When  the  guilt  had,  notAvithstanding  all  these  difiiculties,  been  abso- 
lutely brought  home,  some  formal  flaw  was  sure  to  be  found,  and  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  doctors  of  a  later 
period,  notably  Akiba,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  revolutionary  dreams  of 
a  new  independence,  kept  his  eye  steadily  on  a  reform  of  the  whole 
jurisdiction,  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  openly  for  'the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  A  court  which  had  pronounced  one  sentence  of 
death  in' seven  or  seventy  years,  received  the  name  of  "  Court  of  mur- 
derers." 

So  far  the  Mishnah,  that  brief  abstract  of  about  eight  hundred  years 
legal  production.  Jehudah  the  "Redactor,"  had  excluded  all  but  the 
best  authenticated  traditions,  as  well  as  all  discussion  and  exegesis^ 
unless  where  particularly  necessary.  The  vast  mass  of  these  materials 
was  now  also  collected,  as  a  sort  of  apocryphal  oral  code.  We  have, 
dating  from  a  few  generations  after  the  redaction  of  the  official  Mishnah,, 
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a  so-called  external  Mishnah,  (Boraita) ;  further,  the  discussions  and 
additions  belonging  by  rights  to  the  Mishnah,  called  "  Tosefta,"  (Supple- 
ment) ;  and,  finally,  the  exegesis  and  methodology  of  the  Halacha  (Sifri, 
Sifra,  Mechilta),  much  of  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Talmud. 

The  Mishnah,  being  formed  into  a  code,  became  in  its  turn  what 
the  Scripture  had  been,  a  basis  of  development  and  discussion.  It  had 
to  be  linked  to  the  Bible,  it  became  impregnated  with  and  obscured  by 
speculations ;  new  traditions  sprang  up,  new  methods  were  invented, 
casuistry  assumed  its  sway — as  it  did  in  the  legal  schools  that  flourished 
at  that  period  at  Rome,  at  Alexandria,  at  Berytus — and  the  Gemara 
ensued.  A  double  Gemara  :  one  the  expression  of  the  schools  in  Pales- 
tine, called  that  of  Jerusalem,  redacted  at  Tiberias,  (not  at  Jerusalem), 
about  A.D.  390,  and  written  in  what  may  be  called  "  East  Aramaean;" 
the  other,  redacted  at  Syria  in  Babylonia,  edited  by  B.  Ashe  (A.D.  365- 
427).  This  final  close  of  this  codex,  however,  the  collecting  and  sifting 
of  which  took  just  sixty  years,  is  due  to  the  school  of  the  "  Saboraim," 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  A.D.  The  Babylonian  Gemara  is  the 
expression  of  the  academies  of  Syra,  IsTehardea,  Pum-Yeditha,  Mahusa, 
and  other  places,  during  six  or  seven  generations  of  continuous  develop- 
ment.   This    Babylonian  "  Talmud  is  couched  in  ^'  Western  Aramaean.'* 

Neither  .of  the  two  codes  were  written  down  at  first,  and  neither 
has  survived  in  its  completeness.  Whether  there  ever  was  a  double 
Gemara  to  all  the  six,  or  even  the  first  five  divisions  of  the  Mishnah, 
(the  sixth  having  early  fallen  into  disuse),  is  at  least  very  doubtful. 
Much,  however,  that  existed  has  been  lost.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  is 
about  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  "Jerusalem.  Its  thirty-six  treatises 
now  cover,  in  our  editions,  printed  with  the  most  prominent  commen- 
taries (Kashi  and  Tosafoth),  exactly  2,947  folio  leaves,  in  twelve  folio 
volumes,  the  pagination  of  which  is  kept  uniform  in  almost  all  editions. 
If,  however,  the  extraneous  portions  are  substracted,  it  is  only  about  ten 
or  eleven  times  as  large  as  the  Mishnah,  which  was  redacted  just  as  many 
generations -before  the  Talmud. 

How  the  Talmud  itself  became  by  degrees  what  the  Mishnah  had 
been  to  the  Gemara,  and  what  the  Scripture  had  been  to  the  early  Scribes, 
viz  :  A  Text ;  how  the  "  Saboraim"  and  "  Gaonim,"  those  Epigoni  of  the 
"  Scribes,"  made  it  the  centre  of  their  activity  for  centuries  ;  what  endless 
commentaries,  dissertations,  expositions,  responses,  novelise,  abstracts, 
(fee,  grew  out  of  it,  we  cannot  here  tell.  Only  this  much,  we  will  add, 
that  the  Talmud,  as  such,  was  never  formally  accepted  by  the  nation,  by 
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either  General  or  Special  Council.  Its  legal  decisions,  as  derived  from 
the  highest  authorities,  certainly  formed  the  basis  of  the  religious  law, 
the  norm  of  all  future  decisions  :  as  undoubtedly  the  Talmud  is  the  most 
trustworthy  canon  of  Jewish  tradition.  But  its  popularity  is  much  more 
due  to  an  extraneous  cause.  During  the  prosecutions  against  the  Jews 
in  the  Persian  Empire,  under  Jesdegerd  II.,  Firuz,  and  Kobad,  the 
schools  were  closed  for  about  eighty  years.  The  living  development  of 
this  law  being  stopped,  the  book  obtained  a  supreme  authority,  such  as 
had  probably  never  been  dreamt  of  by  its  authors.  Need  we  add,  that 
what  authority  was  silently  vested  in  it,  belonged  exclusively  to  its  legal 
portions  ?  The  other,  the  "  haggadistic,"  or  legendary  portion,  was 
poetry,"  a  thing  beloved  by  women  and  children,  and  by  those  still 
pensive  minds  which  delight  in  flowers  and  in  the  song  of  wild  birds. 
The  "  authorities  "  themselves  often  enough  set  their  faces  against  it, 
repudiated  it,  and  explained  it  away.  But  the  people  clung  to  it,  and, 
in  course  of  time,  it  gave  to  it,  and  it  alone,  the  encyclopaedic  name  of 
"Midrash." 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  language  in  which 
these  documents  are  couched,  as  furnishing  an  additional  key  to  the 
mode  of  life  and  thoughts  of  the  period.  The  language  of  the  Mishnah 
is  as  pure  a  Hebrew  as  can  be  expected  in  those  days.  The  people 
themselves  spoke,  as  we  mentioned  above,  a  corrupt  Chaldea,  or  Aramaic 
mixed  with  Greek  and  Latin.  Many  prayers  of  the  period,  the 
Targums,  the  Gemaras,  are  conceived  in  that  idiom.  Even  the  Mishnah 
itself  could  not  exclude  those  all-pervading  foreign  elements.  Many 
legal  terms,  many  names  of  products,  of  heathen  feasts,  of  household 
furniture,  of  meat  and  drink,  of  fruit  and  garment,  are  borrowed  from 
the  classical  languages.  Here  is  a  curious  addition  to  the  curious 
history  of  words!  The  bread  which  the  Semites  had  cast  upon  the 
waters,  in  the  archaic  Phoenician  times,  came  back  to  them  after  many 
days.  If  they  had  given  to  the  early  Greeks  the  names  for  weights  and 
measures,  for  spice  and  aromas,  every  one  of  which  is  Hebrew  ;  if  they 
had  imported  the  "  sapphire,  paper,  emerald,"  the  fine  materials  for 
garments,  and  the  garments  themselves,  if  the  musical  instruments,  the 
plants,  vessels,  writing  materials,  and  last,  not  least,  the  alphabet  itself, 
came  from  the  Semites;  the  Greek  and  Latin  idioms  repaid  them,  in  the 
Talmudical  period,  with  full  interest,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  later 
scoliasts  and  lexicographers.  The  Aramaic  itself  was,  as  we  said,  the 
language  of  the  people.  It  was,  itself,  a  most  pellucid  and  picturesque 
idiom,  lending  itself  admirably,  not  only  to  the  epigram  matip  terseness  of 
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the  Gemara,  but  also  to  those  profoundly  poetical  conceptions  of  a  daily 
^  phenomena,  which  had  penetrated  even  into  the  cry  of  the  watchmen, 
the  passward  of  the  temple  guards,  and  the  routine-formula  of  the  critical 
functionary.  Unfortunately,  it  was  too  poetical  at  times.  Matters  of  a 
purely  metaphysical  nature,  which  afterwards  grew  into  dogmas  through 
its  A^ague  phraseology,  assumed  very  monstrous  shapes  indeed.  But  it 
had  become,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  a  mongrel  idiom  ;  and,  though 
gifted  with  a  fine  feeling  for  the  distinguished  characters  of  each  of  the 
languages  then  in  common  use ;  ("Aramaic  lends  itself  best  to  elegies, 
Greek  to  hymns,  Hebrew  to  prayer,  Roman  to  martial  composition,"  as 
a  common  saying  has  it),  they  get  mixed  up,  all  of  them,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  the  Pennsylvanians  of  to-day.  After  all,  it  was  but  the 
faithful  reflex  of  those  who  made  this  idiom  an  enduring  language. 
These  "  Masters  of  the  Law  "  formed  the  most  mixed  assembly  in  the 
world.  There  v/ere  not  only  natives  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world-wide 
Roman  Empire  among  them,  but  also  denizens  of  Arabia  and  India;  a 
fact  which  accounts  for  many  phenomena  in  the  Talmud.  But  there  is 
hardly  anything  of  domestic  or  public  purport,  which  was  not  called 
either  by  its  Greek  or  Latin  name,  or  by  both,  and  generally  in  so 
questionable  a  shape,  and  in  such  obsolete  forms,  that  both  classical  and 
Semitic  scholars,  have  often  need  to  go  through  a  whole  course  of  archse- 
ology  and  antiquities,  before  unravelling  it.  Save  only  one  province, 
that  of  agriculture.  This  alone,  together  with  some  other  trades,  had 
retained  the  old  homely  Semitic  words  :  thereby  indicating,  not,  as  ignor- 
ance might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  nation  was  averse  to  it,  but  ex- 
actly the  contrary  ;  that  from  the  early  days  of  Joshua  they  had  never 
ceased  to  cherish  the  thought  of  sitting  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree. 

Tlie  Talmud  does,  indeed,  olfer  us  a  perfect  picture  of  the  cosmo- 
politanism and  luxury  of  those  final  days  of  Rome,  such  as  l^t  few  clas- 
sical or  post  classical  writings  contain.  We  find  mention  made  of 
Spanish  fish,  of  Cretan  apples,  Bithynian  cheese,  Egyptian  lentils  and 
beans,  Greek  and  Egyptian  pumpkins,  Italian  Avine,  Median  beer ;  gar- 
ments were  imported  from  Pelusium  and  India,  shirts  from  Cilicia,  and 
veils  from  Arabia.  To  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Indian  materials  con- 
tained, in  addition  to  these,  in  the  Gemara,  a  bare  allusion  may  suffice. 

We  had  long  pondered  over  the  best  way  of  illustrating  to  our 
readers  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  "  Haggadah,"  that  second 
current  in  the  Talmud,  suddenly  interrupts  the  course  of  the  "  Halacha," 
—when  we  bethought  ourselves  of  the  device  of  an  old  master.  It  was 
a  hot  Easter  afternoon,  and  while  he  was  expounding  some  intricate 
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subtlety  of  the  law,  his  hearers  quietly  fell  away  in  drowsy  slumbers. 
All  of  a  sudden,  he  burst  out  :  "  There  Avas  once  a  woman,  in  Egypt, 
who  brought  forth,  at  one  birth,  six  hundred  thousand  men  !"  And 
our  readers  may  fancy  how  his  audience  started  up  at  this  remarkable 
tale  of  the  prolific  Egyptian  woman.  Her  name,  the  master  calmly 
proceeded,  was  Jochebed,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  Moses,  who  was 
worth  as  much  as  all  those  six  hundred  thousand  armed  men  together, 
who  went  up  from  Eg}^pt.  The  professor,  then,  after  a  brief  legendary 
digression,  proceeded  with  his  legal  intricacies,  and  his  hearers  slept  no 
more  that  afternoon.  An  eastern  mind  seems  peculiarly  constitutecl. 
Its  passionate  love  for  things  wise  and  witty,  for  stories  and  tales,  for 
parables  and  apologues,  does  not  leave  it  even  in  its  severe  studies.  They 
are  constantly  needed,  it  would  appear,  to  keep  the  currents  of  its 
thoughts  in  motion  :  they  are  the  playthings  of  the  grown-up  children  of 
the  Orient.  The  Haggadah,  too,  has  an  exegesis,  a  system,  a  method  of 
its  own.  They  are  the  peculiar,  fantastic  things.  We  would  rather  not 
follow  too  closely  its  learned  divisions,  into  horailetical,  ethical,  his- 
torical, general  and  special  Haggadah. 

The  Haggadah,  in  general,  transforms  Scripture  into  a  thousand 
themes  for  its  variations.  Everything  being  bound  up  in  the  Bible — the 
beginning  and  the  end  ;  there  must  be  an  answer  in  it  to  all  questions.  Find 
the  key,  and  all  the  riddles  in  it  are  solved.  The  persons  of  the  Bible 
— the  kings  and  the  patriarchs,  the  heroes  and  the  prophets,  the  women 
and  the  children,  what  they  did  and  what  they  suffered,  their  happiness 
and  their  doom,  their  words  and  their  lives — became,  apart  from  their 
presupposed  historical  reality,  a  symbol  and  an  alegory.  And  what  the 
narrative  had  omitted,  the  Haggadah  supplied  in  many  variations.  It 
filled  up  these  gaps,  as  a  prophet  looking  into  the  past  might  do ;  it 
explained  the  motives  ;  it  enlarged  the  story ;  it  found  connections 
between  the  remotest  countries,  ages,  and  people,  often  with  a  startling 
realism  ;  it  drew  sublime  morals  from  the  most  commonplace  facts.  Yet 
it  did  this  by  quick  and  sudden  motions,  to  us  most  foreign ;  and  hence 
the  frequent  misunderstanding  of  its  strange  and  wayward  moods. 

Those  who  look  with  an  eye  of  disfavor  upon  all  these  extraneous 
matters  as  represented  by  the  Haggadah  in  the  Talmud — the  fairy  tales, 
and  the  jests,  the  stories  and  the  parables,  and  all  that  strange  agglomera- 
tion of  foreign  things  chrystalized  around  the  legal  kernal — should 
remember,  above  all,  one  fact.  As  this  tangled  mass  lies  before  us,  it 
represents  at  best  a  series  of  photographic  slides  half  broken,  mutilated 
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and  faded ;  though  what  remains  of  them  is  startlingly  faithful  to  the 
original. 

We  shall  devote  a  brief  space  to  this  Haggadah.  And  for  a  general 
picture  of  ifc,  we  shall  refer  to  Bunyan,  who,  speaking  of  his  own  book^ 
which  is  very  Haggadistic,  unknowingly  describes  the  Haggadah  as 
accurately  as  can  be  : — 

.    .    .    "Woiildst  thou  divert  thyself  from  melancholy  ? 

"Wouldst  thou  be  pleasant  yet  be  far  from  folly  ? 

"Wouldst  thou  read  riddles  and  their  explanation  ? 

Or  else  be  drowned  in  thy  contemplation  ? 

Dost  thou  love  picking  meat  ?    Or  wouldst  thou  see 

A  man  i'  the  clouds,  and  hear  him  speak  to  thee  ? 

Wouldst  thou  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  not  sleep  ? 

Or,  wouldst  thou  in  a  moment  laugh  and  weep  ? 

"Wouldst  lose  thyself,  and  catch  no  harm  ? 

And  find  thyself  again  without  a  charm  ? 

Wouldst  read  thyself,  and  read—  thou  knowest  not  what  ? 

And  yet  know  whether  thou  art  blessed  or  not 

By  reading  the  same  lines  ?    0  then  come  hither. 

And  lay  this  book,  thy  head  and  heart  together. 

"We  would  not  reproach  those  who,  often  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  have  broughtjalmost  the  entire  Haggadistic  province  into  dis- 
pute. We  really  do  not  wonder  that  the  so-called  "  Rabbinical  stories," 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  before  the  public,  have  not 
met  with  the  most  flattering  reception.  The  Talmud,  which  has  a  drastic^ 
word  for  every  occasion,  says,  "  They  dived  into  an  ocean,  and  brought 
up  potsherd."  First  of  all,  these  stories  form  only  a  small  part  in  the 
vast  mass  of  allegories,  parables  and  the  like,  that  make  up  the  Haggadah,. 
and  they  were  partly  ill-chosen,  partly  badly  rendered,  and  partly  did 
not  belong  to  the  Talmud,  but  to  some  recent  Jewish  story-book.  It 
seems  of  more  moment  to  call  attention  to  an  entirely  new  branch  of 
investigation,  namely,  talmudical  metaphysics  and  ethics,  such  as  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  Haggadah,  of  which  we  shall  not  take  a  glance. 

Beginning  with  the  Creation;  we  find  the  gradual  development  of 
the  Cosmos  fully  recognized  by  the  Talmud.  It  assumes  destruction 
after  destruction,  stage  after  stage.  And  in  their  quaintly  ingenious 
manner,  the  Masters  refer  to  the  verse  in  Genesis,  And  God  saw  all 
that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good,"  and  to  that  other  in 
Eccles.  Ill,  11,  "  God  created  everything  in  its  proper  season,"  and  argue 
"  He  created  worlds  upon  worlds,  and  destroyed  them  one  after  another, 
•wntil  he  created  this  world.    He  then  said,  '  This  pleases  me,  the  others 
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did  not — '  in  its  proper  season  ' — it  was  not  meet  to  create  this  world 
until  now." 

The  Talmud  assumes  some  original  substance,  itself  created  by  God, 
out  of  which  the  universe  was  shaped.  There  is  a  perceptible  leaning  to 
the  early  Greek  schools.  "  One  or  three  things  were  before  this  world  : 
Water.  Fire,  and  Wind  :  Water  begat  the  Darkness,  Fire  the  Light,  and 
Wind  begat  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom. "  The  How  of  the  Creation  was  not  even 
matter  of  speculation.  The  co-operation  of  angels,  whose  existence  was 
warranted  by  Scripture,  and  a  whole  hierarchy  of  whom  had  been  built 
up  under  Pci*sian  influences,  was  distinctly  denied,  In  a  discussion 
about  the  day  of  their  creation,  it  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  there  were 
no  angels  at  first,  ''lest  men  might  say,  "  Michael  spanned  out  the  firma- 
ment on  the  south,  and  Gabriel  on  the  north."  There  is  a  distinct  fore- 
shadowing of  the  Gnostic  Detniurgos — that  antique  link  between  the 
Divine  Spirit  and  the  world  of  matter — to  be  found  in  the  Talmud.  The 
angels — whose  names,  according  to  the  Talmud  itself,  the  Jews  brought 
back  from  Babylon — play,  after  the  exile,  a  very  different  part  from 
those  before  the  exile. 

Much  as  the  Talmudical  authorities  inveigh  against  those  "  heathen 
ways,"  sympathetic  cures,  the  exorcism  of  demons,  the  charms,  and  the 
rest,  the  working  of  miracles,  very  much  in  vogue  in  those  days,  yet, 
they  themselves  were  drawn  into  larger  concessions  to  angels  and  demons. 
Besides  the  seven  Angel  Princes,  there  are  hosts  of  ministering  angels, 
whose  functions,  besides  that  of  being  messengers,  are  two-fold  ;  to  praise 
God,  and  to  be  guardians  of  man.  In  their  first  capacity  they  are  daily 
created  by  God's  breath,  out  of  a  stream  of  fire  that  rolls  its  waves  under 
the  divine  throne.  As  guardian  angels,  two  of  them  accompany  every 
man,  and,  for  every  good  deed,  man  acquires  a  new  guardian  angel,  who 
always  watches  over  his  steps.  When  the  righteous  dies,  three  hosts  of 
angels  meet  him.  One  says,  (in  the  words  of  Scripture,)  "  He  shall  go 
in  peace,"  the  second  takes  up  the  strain,  and  says,  "  Who  has  walked  in 
righteousness,"  and  the  third  concludes,  "  Let  him  come  in  peace,  and 
rest  upon  his  bed."  If  the  wicked  leaves  this  world,  three  hosts  of 
wicked  angels  come  to  meet  him. 

"  Every  nation,"  says  the  Talmud,  *J  has  its  special  guardian  angel, 
its  horoscopes,  its  ruling  planets  and  stars.  But  there  is  no  planet  for 
Israel.  Israel  shall  look  but  to  Him.  There  is  no  mediation  between 
those  who  are  called  His  children,  and  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud,  written  under  the  direct  influence  of  Koman 
manners  and  customs,  has  the  following  parable  :  "A  man  has  a  patron. 
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If  some  evil  happens  to  him,  he  does  not  enter  suddenly  into  the  pre- 
sence of  this  patron,  but  he  goes  and  stands  at  the  door  of  his  house. 
He  does  not  ask  for  the  patron,  but  for  his  favorite  slave,  or  his  son, 
who  then  goes  and  tells  the  master  inside.  The  man,  N.  N.,  is  standing 
at  the  gate  of  the  hall — shall  he  come  in  or  not  ?  !N"ot  so  the  Holy, 
praised  be  He.  If  misfortune  comes  upon  a  man,  let  him  not  cry  to 
Michael,  and  not  to  Gabriel,  but  unto  Me  let  him  cry,  and  /  will  answer 
him  right  speedily — as  it  is  said,  every  one  who  shall  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 

The  end  and  aim  of  creation  is  man,  who,  therefore,  was  created 
last,  when  everything  was  ready  for  his  reception."  When  he  has 
reached  the  perfection  of  virtue,  "  he  is  higher  than  the  angels  them- 
selves." 

Miracles  are  considered  by  the  Talmud — much  as  Leibnitz  regards 
all  the  movements  of  every  limb  of  our  body — ^^as  only  possible  through 
a  sort  of  prestabilited  harmony;  i.  e.,  the  course  of  creation  was  not 
-disturbed  by  them,  but  they  were  all  primerally  "existing,"  "pre- 
ordained." They  were  created  at  the  end  of  all  other  things,  in  the 
gloaming  of  the  sixth  day.  Among  them,  however,  was — and  this  will 
interest  our  palagraphers — also  the  art  of  writing  :  an  invention  con- 
sidered beyond  all  arts  :  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  Creation,  together 
with  these  so-called  exceptions,  once  established,  nothing  could  be 
altered  in  it.  The  laws  of  nature  went  by  their  own  immutable  force, 
however  much  evil  might  spring  therefrom,  "These  wicked  ones  not 
only  vulgarize  my  coin,"  says  the  Haggadah,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  evil-doers  and  their  kin,  bearing  the  human  face  divine, 
but  they  actually  make  me  impress  base  coin  with  my  own  stamp." 

God's  real  name  is  ineffable  ;  but  there  are  many  designations  indi- 
cative of  his  qualities,  such  as  the  merciful  (Rachman,  a  name  of  frequent 
occurence  both  in  the  Talmud  and  Koran),  the  Holy  One,  the  Place, 
the  Heavens,  the  Word,  Our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  the  Almighty, 
the  Shechinah,  or  Sacred  Presence. 

The  doctrine  of  the  soul,  bears  more  the  impress  of  the  Platonic 
than  of  the  Aristotelian  school.  It  is  held  to  be  pre-existing.  All 
souls  that  are  ever  to  be  united  to  bodies,  have  been  created  once  for  all, 
and  are  hidden  away  from  the  first  noment  of  creation.  They  being 
creatures  of  the  highest  realms,  are  cognizant  of  all  things,  but  at  the 
hour  of  their  birth  in  a  human  body,  an  angel  touches  the  mouth  of  the 
child,  which  causes  it  to  forget  all  that  has  been.  Very  striking  is  the 
comparison  between  the  soul  and  God,  a  comparison  which  has  an  almost 
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partheistic  look.  As  God  fills  the  whole  universe,"  says  the  Haggadah, 
^*so  the  soul  fills  the  whole  body;  as  God  sees  and  is  not  seen  ;  as  God 
nourishes  the  whole  universe,  so  the  soul  nourishes  the  whole  body ;  as 
Ood  is  pure,  so  the  soul  is  pure."  This  purity  is  specially  dwelt  upon, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  theory  of  hereditary  sin,  which  is  denied. 

There  is  no  death  without  individual  sin,  no  pain  without  individual 
transgression.  That  same  spirit  that  dictated  in  the  Pentateuch,  "and 
parents  shall  not  die  for  their  children,  nor  the  children  for  their 
parents,"  has  ordained  that  no  one  should  be  punished  for  another's 
transgi'essions.  In  the  judgment  on  sin,  the  animus  is  taken  into 
^onsidei-ation.  The  desire  to  commit  the  vice  is  held  to  be  more  wicked 
than  the  vice  itself. 

The  fear  of  God,  or  a  virtuous  life,  the  whole  aim  and  end  of  a 
man's  existence,  is  entirely  in  man's  hand.  Everything  is  in  God's 
hand  save  the  fear  of  God."  But  one  hour  of  repentance  is  better  than 
the  whole  world  to  come.  The  fullest  liberty  is  granted  in  this  respect 
to  every  human  being,  though  the  help  of  God  is  necessary  for  carrying 
it  out. 

The  dogma  of  the  resurrection  and  of  immortality,  vaguely  indicated 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Talmud, 
and  traced  to  several  Biblical  passages.  Various  are  the  similes  by 
which  the  relation  of  this  world  to  the  world  to  come  is  indicated.  This 
world  is  like  unto  a  "  Prosdora  "  to  the  next  :  "  Prepare  thyself  in  the 
hall,  that  thou  may  est  be  admitted  into  the  Palace,"  or  "This  world  is 
like  a  road-side  inn  (hospitium),  but  the  world  to  come  is  like  a  real 
home."  The  righteous  are  represented  as  perfecting  themselves  and 
<leveloping  all  their  highest  faculties,  even  in  the  next  world  :  "  For  the 
righteous  there  is  no  rest,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next,  for 
they  go,"  say  the  Scriptures,  "  from  host  to  host,  from  striving  to  striv- 
ving ;  they  will  see  God  in  Zion."  How  all  its  deeds,  and  the  hour 
when  they  were  committed,  are  unfolded  to  the  sight  of  the  departed  soul, 
the  terrors  of  the  grave,  the  rolling  back  to  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the 
great  trumpet,  we  need  not  here  tell  in  detail.  These  half-metaphysical, 
half-mystical  speculations  are  throughout,  in  the  manner  of  the  more 
poetical  early  church  fathers  of  old,  and  of  Bunyan  of  our  own  times. 
The  Resurrection  is  to  take  place  by  the  mystic  power  of  the  "  Dew  of 
Life  "  in  Jerusalem — on  Mount  Olivet  and  the  Targums. 

There  is  no  everlasting  damnation,  according  to  the  Talmud.  There 
is  only  a  temporary  punishment,  even  for  the  worst  sinners.  "  Genera- 
tions upon  generations  "  shall  last  the  damnation  of  idolaters,  apostates, 
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and  traitors.  But  there  is  a  space  of  only  two  fingers'  breath  between 
Hell  and  Heaven  ;  the  sinner  has  but  to  repent  sincerely,  and  the  gates^ 
to  everlasting  bliss  will  spring  open.  No  human  being  is  excluded  from 
the  world  to  come.  Every  man  of  whatever  creed  or  nation,  provided 
he  be  of  the  righteous,  shall  be  admitted  into  it.  The  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  not  specified,  as  indeed  all  the  descriptions  of  the  next  world 
are  left  vague  ;  yet,  with  regard  to  Paradise,  the  idea  of  something  incon- 
ceivably glorious,  is  conveyed  at  every  step.  The  passage,  Eye  has  not 
seen  nor  has  ear  heard,"  is  applied  to  its  unspeakable  bliss.  In  the 
next  world  there  will  be  no  eating,  no  drinking,  no  love  and  no  labour, 
no  envy,  no  hatred,  no  contest.  The  righteous  will  sit  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  glorying  in  the  splendor  of  God's  majesty." 

The  essence  of  prophecy  gives  rise  to  some  speculation.  One  decisive 
Talmudical  dictum  is  :  That  God  does  not  cause  his  spirit  to  rest  upon 
any  one  but  a  strong,  wise,  rich  and  hu-nible  man.  Strong  and  rich  are 
explained  in  the  Mishnah,  in  this  wise:  "  Who  is  strong?  He  wha 
subdues  his  passion.  Who  is  rich  1  He  who  is  satisfied  with  his  lot." 
There  are  degrees  among  prophets.  Moses  saw  everything  clearly  ;  the 
other  prophets,  as  in  dark  mirrors.  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  say  the  same 
thing  ;  but  Ezekiel,  like  a  town-bred  man,  Isaiah  like  a  villager. 

The  philosophy  of  religion  "  will  be  best  comprehended  by  some  of 
those  "  small  coins,"  the  popular  and  pithy  sayings,  gnomes,  proverbs, 
and  the  rest,  which,  even  better  than  street  songs,  characterise  a  time. 
With  these  we  shall  conclude  this  article.  We  have  thought  it  prefer- 
able to  give  them  at  random,  as  we  found  them,  instead  of  building  up 
from  them  a  system  of  "  ethetics  "or  "  Duties  of  the  heart."  We  have 
naturally  preferred  the  better  and  more  characteristic  ones  that  come  in 
our  way. 
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*'  Be  thou  cursed,  not  he  who  curses.  Be  of  them  that  are  perse- 
cuted, not  of  them  that  persecute.  Look  at  Scripture  ;  there  is  not  a 
single  bird  more  persecuted  than  the  dove,  yet  God  hath  chosen  her  to 
be  off'ered  on  his  altar.  The  bull  is  hunted  by  the  lion,  the  sheep  by  the 
wolf,  the  goat  by  the  tiger.  And  God  said,  '  Bring  me  a  sacrifice,  not 
from  them  that  persecute,  but  from  them  that  are  persecuted.'  We 
read,  (Ex.  xvii.  2,)  that  while,  in  the  contest  with  Amalek,  Moses  lifted 
up  his  arms,  Israel  prevailed.  Did  Moses'  hands  make  war,  or  break 
-war  1    But  this-  is  to  tell  you,  that  as  long  as  Israel  are  looking  upwards,. 
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And  humbling  their  hearts  before  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  they 
prevail ;  if  not  they  fall.  In  the  same  way  you  find,  (Num.  xxi.  9,) 
*  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole  :  and  it 
came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the 
serpent  of  brass,  he  lived.'  Dost  think  that  a  serpent  killeth,  or  giveth 
life]  But  as  long  as  Israel  are  looking  upwards  to  their  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  they  will  live  ;  if  not,  they  will  die.  *  Has  God  pleasure 
in  the  meat  and  blood  of  sacrifices  V  asks  the  prophet.  No  ;  he  has  not 
so  much  ordained  as  permitted  them.  It  is  for  yourselves,  he  says,  not 
for  me,  that  you  oflfer.  Like  a  king,  who  sees  his  son  carousing  daily 
with  all  manner  of  evil  companions  :  You  shall  henceforth  eat  and  drink 
entirely  at  your  will  at  my  own  table,  he  says.  They  offered  sacrifices 
to  demons  and  devils,  for  they  loved  sacrificing,  and  could  not  do  with- 
out it.  And  the  Lord  said,  *  Bring  your  ofierings  to  me  ;  you  shall  then, 
at  least,  offer  to  the  true  God.  Scripture  ordains  that  the  Hebrew  slave 
who  '  loves  '  his  bondage,  shall  have  his  ear  pierced  against  the  door-post. 
Why '?  because  it  is  that  ear  which  heard  on  Sinai.  *  They  are  My  ser- 
vants, they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondsmen.'  They  are  Ify  servants,  not 
serv^ ants'  servants.  And  this  man  voluntarily  throv*^s  away  his  precious 
freedom.  'Pierce  his  ear.'  'He  who  sacrifices  a  whole  offering,  shall 
be  rewarded  for  a  whole  offering  ;  he  who  offers  a  burnt-offering,  shall 
have  the  reward  of  a  burnt-offering ;  but  he  who  offers  humility  unto 
God  and  man,  shall  be  rewarded  with  a  reward  as  if  he  had  offered  all 
the  sacrifices  in  the  world.'  The  child  loves  its  mother  more  than  its 
father.  It  fears  its  father  more  than  its  mother.  See  how  the  Scripture 
makes  the  father  precede  the  mother  in  injunction.  '  Tliou  shalt  love 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  ;'  and  the  mother,  when  it  says,  '  Honour  thy 
mother  and  thy  father.'  Bless  God  for  the  good  as  well  as  for  the  evil. 
When  you  hear  of  a  death,  say,  '  Blessed  is  the  righteous  judge.'  Even 
when  the  gates  of  prayer  are  shut  in  heaven,  those  of  tears  are  open. 
Prayer  is  Israel's  only  weapon,  a  weapon  inherited  from  its  fathers,  a 
weapon  tried  in  a  thousand  battles.  When  the  righteous  dies  it  is  the 
earth  he  loses.  The  lost  jewel  will  always  be  a  jewel,  but  the  possessor 
who  has  it — well  may  he  weep.  Life  is  a  passing  shadow,  says  the 
Scripture.  Is  it  the  shadov/  of  a  tower,  of  a  tree  1  A  shadow  that  pre- 
vails for  a  while  1  No,  it  is  the  shadow  of  a  bird  in  his  flight — away 
flies  the  bird,  and  there  is  neither  bird  nor  shadow.  Bepent  one  day 
before  thy  death.  There  was  a  king  who  bade  all  his  servants  to  a  great 
repast,  but  he  did  not  indicate  the  hour  :  some  went  home,  and  put  on 
their  best  garments,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  palace ;  others  said, 
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There  is  ample  time,  the  king  will  let  us  know  beforehand.    But  the 
king  summoned  them  of  a  sudden ;  and  those  that  were  in  their  best 
garments  were  well  received,  but  the  foolish  ones,  vfho  came  in  their 
slovenliness,  were  turned  away  in  disgrace.    Kepent  to-day,  lest  to-mor- 
row ye  might  be  suramoned.    The  aim  and  end  of  all  wisdom  are  repen- 
tance and  good  works.    Even  the  most  righteous  shall  not  attain  to  so 
high  a  place  in  heaven  as  the  truly  repentant.    The  reward  of  good 
works  is  like  dates  :  sweet,  and  ripening  late.    The  dying  benediction  of 
a  sage  to  his  disciples  was  :  I  pray  for  you,  that  the  fear  of  heaven  may 
be  as  strong  upon  you  as  the  fear  of  man.    You  avoid  sin  before  the  face 
of  the  latter  :  avoid  it  before  the  face  of  the  All-seeing.    '  If  your  God 
hates  idolatry,  why  does  he  not  destroy  it  ? '  a  heathen  asked.    And  they 
answered  him  ;  Behold,  they  worship  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars 
would  you  have  him  destroy  this  beautiful  world  for  the  sake  of  the 
foolish  ?    If  your  God  is  a  '  friend  of  the  poor,'  asked  another,  why  does 
he  not  support  them  ?    Their  case,  a  sage  answered,  is  left  iu  our  hands, 
that  we  may  thereby  acquire  merits  and  forgiveness  of  sin.    But  what  a 
merit  it  is  !  the  other  replied  ;  suppose  I  am  angry  with  one  of  my 
slaves,  and  forbid  him  food  and  drink,  and  some  one  gives  it  him,  furi- 
tively,  shall  I  be  much  pleased  1   Not  so,  the  other  replied  :  suppose  you. 
are  wroth  with  your  only  son,  and  imprison  him  without  food,  and  some 
good  man  has  pity  on  the  child,  and  saves  him  from  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
would  you  be  so  very  angry  with  the  man  1    And  we,  if  we  are  called 
servants  of  God,  are  also  called  his  children.    He  who  has  more  learning 
than  good  works,  is  like  a  tree  with  many  branches,  but  few  roots,  which 
the  first  wind  throws  on  its  face  ;  whilst  he  whose  works  are  greater  than 
his  knowledge,  is  like  a  tree  with  many  roots  and  fewer  branches,  but 
which  all  the  winds  of  heaven  cannot  uproot. 

"  Love  your  wife  like  yourself,  honour  her  more  than  yourself. 
Whosoever  lives  unmarried,  lives  without  joy,  without  comfort,  without 
blessing.  Descend  a  step  in  choosing  a  wife.  If  thy  wife  is  small, 
bend  down  to  her  and  whisper  into  her  ear.  He  who  forsakes  the  love 
of  his  youth,  God's  altar  weeps  for  him.  He  who  sees  his  wife  die 
before  him,  has,  as  it  were,  been  present  at  the  destruction  of  the  sanc- 
tuary itself — around  him  the  world  grows  dark.  It  is  woman  alone 
through  whom  God's  blessings  are  vouchsafed  to  a  house.  She  teaches 
the  children,  speeds  the  husband  to  the  place  of  worship  and  instruction,, 
welcomes  him  when  he  returns,  keeps  the  house  godly  and  pure,  and 
God's  blessings  rest  upon  all  these  things.  He  who  marries  for  money, 
his  children  shall  be  a  curse  to  him.    The  house  that  does  not  open  to- 
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the  poor  shall  open  to  the  physician.  The  birds  in  the  air,  even,  despise 
the  miser.  He  who  gives  charity  in  secret  is  greater  than  Moses  himself. 
Honour  the  sons  of  the  poor,  it  is  they  who  bring  science  into  splendor. 
Let  the  honour  of  thy  neighbour  be  to  thee  like  thine  own.  Rather  be 
thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace  than  bring  anyone  to  public  shame.  Hos- 
pitality is  the  most  important  part  of  divine  worship.  There  are  three 
crowns:  of  the  law,  the  priesthood,  the  kingship;  but  the  crown  of  a 
good  name  is  greater  than  them  all.  Iron  breaks  the  stone,  fire  melts 
the  iron,  water  extinguishes  fire,  the  clouds  driuk  up  the  water,  a  storm 
drives  away  the  clouds,  man  withstcinds  the  storm,  fear  unmans  man, 
wine  dispels  fear,  sleep  drives  away  wine,  and  death  sweeps  all  away — 
even  sleep.  But  Solomon  the  Avise  says  :  Charity  saves  from  death. 
How  can  you  escape  sin  1  Think  of  three  things  :  whence  thou  comest, 
whither  thou  goest,  and  to  whom  thou  wilt  have  to  account  for  all  thy 
deeds  :  even  to  the  King  of  kings,  the  all-holy,  praised  be  He.  Four 
shall  not  enter  Paradise  :  the  scofier,  the  liar,  the  hypocrite,  and  the 
slanderer.  To  slander  is  to  murder.  The  cock  and  the  owl  both  await 
the  daylight.  The  light,  says  the  cock,  brings  delight  to  me,  but  what 
are  you  waiting  for  ?  When  the  thief  has  no  opportunity  for  stealing, 
he  considers  himself  an  honest  man.  If  thy  friends  agree  in  calling  thee 
an  ass,  go  and  get  an  baiter  around  thee.  Thy  fiiend  has  a  friend,  and 
thy  friend's  friend  has  a  friend :  be  discreet.  The  dog  sticks  to  you  on 
account  of  the  crumbs  in  your  pocket.  He  in  whose  family  there  has 
been  one  hanged,  should  not  say  to  his  neighbour,  Pray  hang  this  little 
fish  up  for  me.  The  camel  wanted  to  have  horns,  and  they  took  away  his 
eai-s.  The  soldiers  fight  and  the  kings  are  the  heroes.  The  thief  invokes 
God  vrhen  he  breaks  into  the  house.  The  woman  of  sixty  will  run  after 
music  like  one  of  six.  After  the  thief  runs  the  theft,  after  the  beggar, 
poverty.  While  the  foot  is  shod,  smash  the  thorn.  Descend  a  step  in 
choosing  a  wife,  mount  a  step  in  choosing  a  friend.  If  there  be  anything 
bad  about  you,  say  it  yourself.  Luck  makes  rich,  luck  makes  wise.  Beat 
the  gods,  and  the  priests  will  tremble.  Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
passions,,  no  one  would  build  a  house,  marry  a  wife,  beget  children,  or 
do  any  work.  The  sun  will  go  down  all  by  himself,  without  your  assist- 
ance. The  world  could  not  well  get  on  without  perfumers  and  without 
tanners ;  but  woe  to  the  tanner,  and  well  to  the  perfumer  !  Fools  are 
no  proof.  No  man  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  words  which  he  utters 
in  his  grief.  One  eats,  another  says  grace.  He  who  is  ashamed  will 
not  easily  commit  sin.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  him  who  is 
ashamed  before  his  own  self,  and  him  who  is  only  ashamed  before  others. 
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It  is  a  good  sign  in  man  to  be  capable  of  being  ashamed.  One  contrition 
in  man's  heart  is  better  than  many  flagellations.  If  our  ancestors  were 
like  angelSj  we  are  like  men ;  if  our  ancestors  were  like  men,  we  are  like 
asses.  Do  not  live  near  a  pious  fool.  If  you  wish  to  hang  yourself, 
choose  a  big  tree.  Rather  eat  onions  and  sit  in  the  shadow,  and  do  not 
eat  geese  and  poultry  if  it  makes  thy  heart  uneasy  within  thee.  A 
small  stater  (coin)  in  a  large  jar  makes  a  big  noise.  A  myrtle  even  in 
the  desert  remains  a  myrtle.  When  the  pitcher  falls  upon  the  stone, 
woe  unto  the  pitcher ;  when  the  stone  falls  upon  the  pitcher,  woe  unto 
the  pitcher;  whatever  befalls,  woe  unto  the  pitcher.  Even  if  the  bull 
have  his  head  deep  in  his  trough,  hasten  upon  the  roof  and  drag  the 
ladder  after  you.  Get  your  living  by  skinning  carcasses  in  the  street,  if 
you  cannot  do  otherwise,  and  do  not  say,  I  am  a  priest,  I  am  a  great 
man ;  this  work  would  not  befit  my  dignity.  .  Youth  is  a  garland  of 
roses,  age  is  a  crown  of  thorns.  Use  a  noble  vase  even  for  one  day — 
let  it  break  to  morrow.  The  last  thief  is  hanged  first.  Teach  thy 
tongue  to  say,  I  do  not  kuow.  The  heart  of  our  first  ancestors  was  as 
large  as  the  largest  gate  of  the  temple,  that  of  the  later  ones  like  that  of 
the  next  large  one ;  ours  is  like  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Drink  not,  and . 
J  on  will  not  sin.  Not  what  you  say  aboul^  yourself,  but  what  others 
say.  Not  the  place  honours  the  man,  but  the  man  the  place.  The  cat 
and  the  rat  make  peace  over  a  carcase.  A  dog  away  from  his  native 
kennel  dare  not  bark  for  seven  years.  He  who  walks  daily  over  his 
estates  finds  a  little  coin  each  time.  He  who  humiliates  himself  will  be 
lifted  up ;  he  who  raises  himself  will  be  humiliated.  Whosoever  runs 
after  greatness,  greatness  runs  away  from  him  ;  he  who  runs  from 
greatness,  greatness  follows  him.  He  who  curbs  his  wrath,  his  sins  will 
be  forgiven.  Whosoever  does  not  persecute  them  that  persecute  him, 
whosoever  takes  an  ofi"ence  in  silence,  he  who  does  good  because  of  love, 
he  who  is  cheerful  under  his  sufierings — they  are  the  friends  of  God, 
and  of  them  the  Scripture  says.  And  they  shall  shine  forth  as  does  the 
sun  at  noonday.  Pride  is  like  idolatry.  Commit  a  sin  twice,  and  you 
will  think  it  perfectly  allowable.  When  the  end  of  a  man  is  come, 
everybody  lords  it  over  him.  While  our  love  was  strong,  we  lay  on  the 
edge  of  a  sword ;  now  it  is  no  longer  strong,  a  sixty-yard  wide  bed  is  too 
narrow  for  us.  A  Galilean  said :  When  the  shepherd  is  angry  with  his 
flock,  he  appoints  to  it  a  blind  bell-wether.  The  day  is  short,  and  the 
work  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  idle,  though  the  reward  be  great, 
and  the  master  of  the  work  presses.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  thee  to 
-complete  the  work,  but  thou  must  not  therefore  cease  from  it.    If  thou 
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hoAt  worked  ranch,  great  shall  be  thy  reward,  for  the  master  who  em-  f 
ployed  thee  is  faithful  in  his  payment.    But  know  that  the  true  reward 
is  not  of  this  world  " — Quarterly  Review. 


THE  TALMUD. 

The  Talmud  is  a  commentary  on  the  Mishnah,  as  the  Mishnah  is  upon 
the  Law.  It  is  remarked  by  Dean  Prideaux,  that  on  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Mishnah,  serei-al  of  the  learned  Jews  began  to  employ  them- 
selves in  writing  commentaries  on  it ;  and  from  these  were  formed  the 
two  principal  Tahmuls  ;  that  written  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  about 
A.D.  300,  called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  that  by  the  Jews  of 
Babylon,  about  two  hundred  yeai-s  after,  called  the  Babylonish  Talmud, 
The  word  Talmud  is  used  to  signify  both  itself,  which  is  the  Comment, 
and  the  Mishnah,  which  is  the  Text  on  which  it  is  written. 

Neither  the  Mishnah  nor  Talmud  has  been  translated  into  English ; 
but  tracts,  selections,  and  exti-acts  have  been  made  by  different  writers, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which, 
in  the  hands  of  Lightfoot  and  others,  they  have  been  successfully 
applied. 

The  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  was  compiled  by  R,  Jochanan.  The 
Jews  deeply  engage  themselves  to  stand  by  the  Talmud  and  Mishnah. 
The  Talmud  of  Babylon  is  their  standard  for  rule  and  religion  to  this 
day.  The  Talmud  has  two  parts,  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara.  This  is  the 
Jews,  Council  of  Trent — the  foundation  and  ground-work  of  their  religion. 
Babbi  Tanchum,  the  son  of  Hamlai,  saith  :  "  Let  a  man  always  part  his 
life  into  three  parts  ;  a  third  for  the  Scriptures,  a  third  for  the  Mishnah ^ 
and  a  third  for  the  Gemara."  Two  for  one — two  parts  for  the  Talmud, 
and  one  for  the  Scriptures.  So  highly  do  they,  Papist-like,  prize  the 
vain  traditions  of  men. 

The  word  "  Talmud  "  is  the  same  in  Hebrew,  that  "doctrine"  is  in 
Latin,  and  "  doctrinal,"  in  our  usual  speech.  It  is,  (say  the  Jews),  a 
commentary  upon  the  written  law  of  God.  And  both  the  law  and  this 
(say  they),  God  gave  to  Moses  ;  the  law  by  day,  in  writing — and  this, 
by  night  and  by  word  of  mouth.  "  Moses,  they  say,  received  the  law 
from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  Joshua  to  the  elders,  the  elders  to- 
the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  of  the  great  synagogue."  And  thus  like 
a  snow-ball,  it  grew  bigger  with  going.  Thus  do  they  father  their  fool- 
eries upon  Moses,  and  elders,  and  prophets,  who  (good  men)  never 
thought  of  such  fancies.  Against  this  their  traditional  law,  our  Saviour 
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makes  part  of  his  sermon  on  the  Mount — Matt.  5.  But  he  touched  the 
Jews'  freehold,  when  he  touched  their  Talmud,  for  greater  treasure  in 
their  conceits,  they  had  none  ;  like  Cleopatra  in  Plutarch,  making  much 
of  the  viper  that  destroyed  them. 

The  chief  end  of  both  Talmuds,  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  they  say, 
is  to  explain  the  old  Testament.  We  shall  give  an  instance  or  two : — 
Judges  ix,  13,  it  is  said  by  the  vine,  "  Shall  I  leave  my  wine,  which 
cheeretli  God  and  man  ?  How  doth  wine  cheer  God Babbi  Akiba 
saith  :  "  Because  men  give  God  thanks  for  it."  There  they  also  question 
or  controvert,  Whether  a  man  should  give  thanks,  or  say  grace,  for  his 
meat  and  drink,  before  he  taste  it  f  And  otherwise  ;  "  Whether  a  man 
may  bless  God  for  the  sweet  smell  of  incense,  which  he  smells  offered  to 
idols  r  Whether  a  man  may  light  a  candle  at  another  candle,  that 
burns  in  a  candlestick  that  hath  images  on  it  "  Whether  a  man,  at 
his  devotions,  if  a  serpent  come  and  bite  him  by  the  heel,  may  turn  and 
stoop  to  shake  her  off,  or  no  1"  Which  question  Babbi  Tanchum  answers 
very  profoundly,  that  "  they  must  not  so  much  as  shake  the  foot  to  get 
a  serpent  off;"  and  gives  a  strong  reason  :  For  (saith  he)  such  a  one 
was  praying,  and  a  serpent  comes  and  catcheth  him  by  the  heel ;  he 
holds  on  his  devotion  and  stirs  not ;  and  presently  the  snake  falls  away 
stark  dead,  and  the  man  not  hurt," 

For  their  allusions,  take  a  piece  out  of  the  book  Mincha. — Our 
Babbins  teach,  Israel  is  beloved  because  God  hath  favored  them  with 
phylacteries  upon  their  heads  and  upon  their  arms,  fringes  upon  their 
garments,  and  marks  upon  their  doors.  And  concerning  them,  David 
saith,  *'  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee,  because  of  thy  righteous 
judgments."  At  the  time  that  David  went  into  the  bath,  and  saw  him- 
self naked,  he  said  :  "  Woe  is  me,  that  I  stand  naked  without  the  com- 
mandment, (or  without  my  phylacteries)."  But  when  he  remembered 
the  circumcision  in  his  flesh,  his  mind  was  at  quiet.  Afterward,  when  he 
went  out,  he  made  a  song  of  it,  as  it  is  said:  "  To  him  that  excelleth  upon 
Sheminith  (or  an  eight)  a  Psalm  of  David;"  because  of  the  circumcision, 
that  was  given  on  the  eighth  day.  Babbi  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
saith  :  "Whosoever  hath  ])hylacteries  upon  his  head,  and  phylacteries 
upon  his  arm,  and  fringes  upon  his  garments,  and  a  mark  on  his  door — 
all  this  will  keep  him  from  sinning  ;  as  it  is  written,  'a  threefold  cord  is 
not  easily  broken,'  and  he  saith,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  pitcheth  round 
about  those  that  fear  him,  to  deliver  them." 

The  Talmvfd,  has,  alas  !  shared  the  same  fate,  under  which,  even 
now,  the  Jewish  nation  suffers  in  most  empires,  in  the  Old  World.  It  is 
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well  known  that  when  one  Israelite  commits  any  wrong  or  crime,  it  is 
not  said  that  X  or  Y  has  perpetmted  an  evil  act,  but  what  great  rogues 
tire  Jews  have  proved  themselves,  or  what  a  low  and  cunning  people  are 
the  Jews ! 

The  same  misfortune  befel  the  Talmud.  If  one  or  the  other  Rabbi 
has  misspent  his  life  with  useless  studies  and  sophisms,  and  in  establish- 
ing paradoxical  opinions,  it  is  not  said  that  this  Rabbi  was  a  sophist,  but 
what  a  set  of  deceivers  and  fools  have  the  Rabbi's  been,  or  what  a  non- 
sense is  the  ancient  J  udaism. 

Should  one  or  the  other  superstitious  view  be  found  in  the  Gemara, 
— for  instance,  witchcraft  and  demons, — and  should  even  one  or  the  other 
injurious  opinion  have  been  expressed,  they  must,  nevertheless,  be 
regarded  as  nothing  else  except  what  they  are  in  reality,  namely,  the 
errors  of  a  few  individuals,  abermtions  of  the  intellect,  sprung  from  a 
few  fanatics,  from  whom  no  religious  sect  is  altogether  free. 

For  instance,  Christian  theologians  of  the  fifteenth  century,  busied 
themselves  with  the  inquiry,  whether  God  could  commit  a  sin  if  He 
would  ;  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  God  to  assume  a  human  nature, 
and  especially  that  of  a  woman.  A  very  distinguished  French  theolo- 
gian has  shown  the  derivation  of  tlie  word  "  Diabolus,"  in  this  way — 
"Dia"  means  "two,"  "bolus"  "  a  bite,"  hence,  "diabolus"  two  bites, 
because  the  devil  makes  only  two  bites  when  he  would  swallow  us.  The 
first  is  the  body,  the  second  is  the  soul.  Again,  there  was  a  dispute  by 
■Christian  theologians  nearly  three  hundred  years,  whether  in  a  certain 
prayer,  if  said  in  the  German  language,  a  pronoun  must  be  said  before 
^or  after  the  noun. 

Unjust  as  it  would  be  to  conclude  from  this,  that  all  Christian 
theologians  of  the  fifteenth  century  whiled  away  their  life  in  so  foolish 
a  manner;  just  so  absurd  would  it  be  to  reject,  at  the  present  day,  the 
ancient  Judaism,  as  represented  in  the  Talmud,  as  sophistry,  because 
some  few  Ptabbi's  were  sophists. 

It  is  true,  it  reads,  Sanhedrin,  p.  59 — Rabbi  Johanan  said:  A  Sam- 
aritan vv'lio  studies  the  law,  is  guilty  of  death.  Resh  Lakisli  said  :  "  A 
Samaritan  vrho  keeps  the  Sabbath,  is  guilty  of  death."  But  these  strange 
statements  of  these  tv/o  Rabbis,  are  contradicted  by  a  most  ancient  pas- 
sage :  Rabbi  Mair  taught  that  a  Gentile  who  studies  the  law  of  Moses 
-should  be  as  highly  appreciated  as  the  High  Priest — (Sanhedrin  59,  Baba 
Kamma.  58,  ike)  Again  it  reads — Treat.  Sabbath,  118  :  "Rabbi  Chiza, 
son  of  Abba,  taught,  in  the  name  of  Rabbi  Jochanan  :  "  Whosoever  keeps 
the  Sabbath  day  holy,  according  to  law,  although  he  worshipped  idols, 
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like  the  generation  of  Enoch,  his  sins  will  be  forgiven."  Again,  we  read,. 
Prikta  Kabati,  chapter  25  :  "  The  Sabbath  was  commanded  to  Gentiles,, 
in  the  first  ten  commandments,  and  to  the  Israelites,  in  the  latter." 
Again,  Treatise  Chullin,  94,  it  reads :  Samuel  taught,  we  dare  not 
deceive  anybody,  not  even  an  idolatrous  person."  Again,  to  the  passage, 
Genesis  xiii.,  12  :  "  For  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,"  the  Mid- 
rash  Rabbah  adds,  "  because  our  patriarch  Abraham,  of  blessed  memory,, 
opened  his  house  to  all  the  heathens,  and  gave  them  food." 


THE  MISHNAH  AND  GEMARAH. 

E/abbi  Jehudah  immortalized  himself,  by  collecting  and  arranging, 
into  systemmatic  order,  all  the  E-abbinical  laws  and  explanations,  as  well 
as  the  remarks  and  expositions  given  in  the  various  academies,  during 
previous  centuries.  The  ritual,  ceremonial  and  judicial  ordinances,  had 
not  heretofore  been  written  down,  but  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  they  were  orally  handed  over  from  one  generation  to  the  other. 
Habbi  Jehudah  assumed  the  great  work  of  reducing  them  to  writing,  for 
which  purpose  he  used  some  works,  prepared  by  Hillel,  Rabbi  Akiba,. 
and  by  others.  The  innovation  was  decried  by  many  a  fanatic  as  heresy. 
They  considered  this  Kabbinical  collection  an  unlawful  undertaking,  and 
injurious  to  the  Mosaic  law.  But  Rabbi  Jehudah,  with  undaunted 
courage,  carried  his  views,  maintaining  that  the  tradition  would  be  for- 
gotten in  the  gloomy  days  of  exile,  unless  collected  in  a  written  form. 
For  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Jews  were  continuing  to  emigrate  into- 
the  most  distant  countries ;  had  to  strain  every  nerve  to  earn  a  scanty 
living,  and  were  thus  prevented  from  frequenting  the  academies,  and 
applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  law.  Hence  he  preferred  to  reduce 
the  tradition  to  writing,  than  to  expose  the  whole  to  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood  or  forgotten.  He  finished  his  book  about  180  A.  D.,. 
called  it  the  Mishnah  (repetition  of  the  law),  divided  it  into  six  priticipal 
parts,  iSedarim,  each  of  these  again  into  single  books,  called  Masechet." 
The  collection  of  the  Mishnah  concludes  the  period  of  the  Thanaim,  (this 
was  the  collective  name  of  all  the  Rabbis,  from  the  days  of  Simon  the 
Just,  down  to  the  times  of  Rabbi  Jehudah.)  The  Rabbis  and  chiefs  of 
Academies  henceforth  are  called  Amor  aim,  "  commentators."  The  text 
of  the  Mishnah,  however,  was  too  vague,  and  did  not  provide  for  all 
emergencies,  the  letter  of  this  new  code  was  again  subject  to  conflicting 
explanations.    Unfavorable  political  cii'cumstances  prevented  the  correct 
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study  thereof,  and  soon  many  parts  of  it  became  subjects  of  spirited  con- 
ti-oversy  to  the  following  generations.  The  newly  established  academies 
<Ud  not  take  firm  root.  In  the  dark  times  of  impending  danger,  youth 
found  no  time  to  study,  and  amidst  the  many  alarming  calamities,  the 
civilization  of  the  Jews  could  neither  prosper  nor  advance.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances combined,  contributed  to  render  the  Mishnah  unintelligible, 
and  new  commentaries  developing  its  contents,  were  called  for.  Rabbis 
of  fame  and  distinction  added  to  the  Mishnah  new  remarks,  called  Gem- 
arahf  and  both  parts,  Mishnah  and  Gemarah,  constitute  the  Talmud. 
The  contents  of  the  Gemarah  are  the  further  deductions  and  explanations 
of  the  text  of  the  Mishnah,  corollaries  of  law  and  justice,  ordinances 
against  the  trespass  of  the  Mosaic  law;  customs  and  new  institutions 
required  by  the  emergencies  of  the  time  ;  debates  on  definition  of  the 
law;  different  opinions  given  in  final  decisions;  historical  tales,  remarks, 
anecdotes  and  biographical  notices.  The  Talmud  is  a  kind  of  record  of 
all  that  the  Rabbis  said  and  practised  in  the  circle  of  their  friends  and 
families,  as  well  as  what  they  publicly  taught  in  the  academies. 

There  are  two  difiTerent  Gemaras  in  existence,  the  Hierosoloonyton, 
-and  the  Babylonian.  Rabbi  Jochanan — about  the  year  370 — a  pupil  of 
Rabbi  Jehudah,  collected  the  explanations  on  the  Mishnah,  and  the  new 
decisions,  given  by  Rabbis  of  later  times,  into  one  work,  called  the 
Hierosolomyton  Gemarah.  The  decisions,  given  by  the  other  academies 
than  that  of  Tiberias,  are  collected  in  the  Babylonian  Gemarah. 

Rabbi  Ashe,  chief  of  the  Babylonian  academy  of  Sura,  and  his  pupil, 
Abina,  are  said  to  have  passed  sixty  years  in  the  compilation  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Gemarah,  which  gigantic  work  is  divided  into  sixty  books, 
According  to  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  Mishnah.  By  and  by  several 
<;opies  of  this  book  were  disseminated,  among  the  various  congregations, 
and  as  the  continuous  wars  of  the  difierent  nations  interrupted,  for  a 
long  time,  the  independent  study  and  cultivation  of  the  law,  the  Talmud, 
in  course  of  time,  assumed  the  importance  of  a  canon. 

Henceforth,  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was  the  chief  and  almost 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  Rabbis ;  it  is  universally  regarded  as  the 
groundwork  of  the  law,  the  compilation  of  all  the  sciences,  and  the 
source  from  which  emanated  the  deepest  researches,  into  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  religious  and  civil  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  people. 
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TALMUDICAL  ITEMS. 

The  Authors  of  tlie  Bible — ( Old  Testament.) 

According  to  Treatise  Baba  Bathra,  page  1 4,  are  the  following :: 
Mosea  wrote  his  book,  the  chapter  of  Zileam  and  Job ;  Joshua :  his 
book,  and  the  last  eight  verses  of  the  Pentateuch ;  Samuel :  his  book. 
Judges  and  Buth ;  David :  the  Psalms,  (but  assisted  by  others ;) 
Jeremiah  :  his  book,  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  the  Lamentations;  Heze- 
kiah  and  his  contemporaries  collected  :  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  Canticles  and 
Ecclesiastes;  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue:  Ezekiel,  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther ;  Ezra :  his  book,  and  the 
Chronicles." 


CHAPTER  lY. 

TEACHINGS  OF  THE  RABBIES. 

Consisting  of  yarioiis  proverbs  or  moral  sayings  selected  from  the  teachings  of  the 
most  celebrated  Kabbies  of  all  ages. 

TEACHINGS  OF  THE  KABBIES. 

Moses  received  the  law  from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to  Joshua  ; 
and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the  prophets  ;  and  the 
prophets  to  the  men  of  the  gi-eat  Synagogue.  Tliey  said  three  things  : 
^'  be  deliberate  in  judgment  ;  train  up  many  disciples,  and  make  a  fence 
for  the  law." 

Simon  the  ,lust  was  tlie  last  of  tlie  men  of  the  great  synagogue. 
He  used  to  say,  tliat  the  world  existed  by  virtue  of  three  things,  viz. : 
the  law,  the  temple  service,  and  acts  of  benehcence. 

Antigonous  of  Socho,  received  the  oral  law  from  Simon  tlie  Just. 
He  used  to  say,  be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  master  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  a  reward  ;  but  be  like  servants  who  serve  their  master 
Tvithout  a  view  of  receiving  a  rewaid;  and  let  the  fear  of  heaven  be 
upon  you. 

Jose  Ben  Jozer,  of  Tseredah,  and  Jose  Ben  Jochanan,  of  Jerusalem, 
received  the  oral  law  from  them.  Jose  Ben  Joezer,  of  Tseredah,  said  : 
Let  thy  house  be  the  house  of  assembly  for  the  wise  men  ;  and  dust 
thyself  with  the  dust  of  their  feet;  and  drink  their  words  in  thirstiness. 
Jose  Ben  Jochanan,  of  Jerusalem,  said  :  Let  thy  house  be  wide  open  ;  and 
let  the  poor  be  thy  domestic  servants ;  and  be  not  prone  to  much  dis- 
course with  women-kind  ;  not  even  with  thy  wife,  much  less  with  thy 
neighbour's  wife  ;  hence  the  wise  men  say,  whoever  converses  much  with 
women,  bringeth  evil  on  himself,  and  thus  neglects  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  at  last  will  inherit  hell.  Joshua  Ben  Perechiah,  and  Natai,  the 
Arbelite,  received  it  from  them.  Joshua  Ben  Perechiah  said  :  Procure 
thyself  a  master,  and  obtain  an  associate ;  and  judge  all  mankind 
favourably.  Katai,  the  Artelite,  said  :  Withdraw  from  an  evil  neighbour, 
and  associate  not  with  the  wicked  ;  neither  flatter  thyself  to  escape  pun- 
ishment. Judah  Ben  Tabai  said  :  Consider  not  thyself  as  the  arranger  of 
the  law,  and  when  the  parties  are  before  thee  in  judgment,  consider  them 
as  guilty ;  but,  when  they  have  departed  from  thee,  consider  them  as 
innocent,  when  they  have  acquiesed  in  the  sentence.  Simeon  Ben  Shetach 
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said:  Be  extremely  careful  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses, 
and  be  cautions  in  thy  words,  least  they  from  thence  should  learn  to 
utter  a  falsehood.  Shemaiah  and  Abtalyon  received  it  from  them; 
Shemaiah  said :  Love  thy  business,  and  hate  dominion ;  and  thus 
make  thyself  not  known  to  government.  Abtalyon  said  :  Yes,  sages,  be 
cautious  of  your  words,  least  ye  be  doomed  to  captivity,  and  carried 
captive  to  a  place  of  infected  waters,  and  the  disciples  who  follow  you 
should  drink  of  them,  by  which  means  the  name  of  God  may  be  profaned. 
Hillel  and  Shamai  received  it  from  them ;  Hillel  said :  Be  of  the  disciples 
of  Aaron,  who  loved  peace,  and  pursued  peace  ;  so  that  thou  love  man- 
kind, and  allure  them  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  he  used  to  say,  whoever 
is  ambitious  of  agrandizing  his  name,  destroys  his  name,  and  who  doth, 
not  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  shall  be  cut  ofif ;  and  who  doth 
not  study  the  law,  is  deserving  of  death  ;  and  he  who  serves  himself  with 
the  crown  of  the  law,  will  be  consumed.  He  also  said,  if  I  perform  not 
good  works  myself,  who  can  do  them  for  mel  and  when  T  fully  consider 
myself,  what  am  1 1  and  if  not  now,  when  shall  I  ?  Shamai  said : 
Let  thy  study  of  the  law  be  fixed  ;  say  little,  and  do  much  ;  and  receive 
all  men  with  an  open,  respectable  countenance.  Babban  Gamliel  said  : 
Procure  thyself  an  instructor,  that  thou  mayest  not  be  in  doubt ;  and 
accustom  not  thyself  to  give  tythes  by  conjecture.  Simeon,  his  son, 
said :  I  have  all  my  life  been  brought  up  among  the  wise  men,  and 
never  found  anything  so  salutary  to  the  well-being  of  the  body  as  silence  ; 
neither  is  the  study  of  the  law  the  principal,  but  the  practice  thereof  :  and 
whoever  is  profuse  of  words  causeth  sin.  Babban  Simeon  Ben  Gamliel 
said:  The  duration  of  the  world  depends  on  three  things  :  viz.,  justice, 
truth,  and  peace ;  as  it  is  said,  truth,  and  the  judgment  of  peace,  shall 
be  in  your  gates. 

Babbi  Chananya  Ben  Akashya  said :  Thy  blessed  God  was  pleased  to 
render  Israel  meritorious  ;  he  therefore  multiplied  the  law  and  the  pre- 
cepts, as  it  is  said,  the  Lord  was  pleased  for  his  righteousness  sake,  to 
magnify  the  law  and  adorn  it. 

Babbi  saith  :  Which  is  the  most  eligible  path  for  man  to  make  choice 
of  1  all  such  as  are  an  ornament  to  those  who  tread  therein ;  and  pro- 
cureth  them  honour  from  mankind.  Be  also  careful  of  the  observance 
of  a  light  precept,  as  a  weighty  one ;  because  thou  knowest  not  the 
due  reward  of  the  precepts ;  and  balance  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
non-performance  of  a  precept  against  its  recompense ;  and  the  reward 
of  sin  against  its  loss  of  happiness.  Consider  also  three  things,  and 
thou  wilt  not  commit  sin.     Understand  what  is  above  thee ;  an  all- 
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seeing  eye.  and  a  hearing  ear,  and  that  all  thine  actions  are  written  in 
book.  Rabban  Gamliel,  the  son  of  Natti  Judali  Hanase,  said  :  That 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world,  are  commendable 
together ;  as  the  conjunction  of  those  two  annihilates  sin  ;  and  all  study 
of  the  law,  that  is  not  supported  by  business,  will  become  of  non-effect, 
and  will  be  the  ca\ise  of  sin  ;  and  whoever  is  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  congregation,  ought  to  act  for  God's  sake  ;  then  will  the  merit  of 
their  ancestors  support  them,  and  their  charitable  deeds  exist  to  eternity, 
and  I  shall  account  ye  deserving  of  a  great  recomj^ense,  as  if  ye  had 
actually  done  it.  Be  ye  warned  of  following  jirinces  (or  courtiers),  as 
they  do  not  bestow  favours  on  men  but  for  their  own  interest ;  they 
shew  themselves  as  friends,  while  they  are  useful  to  them ;  but  will  not 
support  a  man  in  the  time  of  need.  He  used  to  say,  do  his  will,  as  if  it 
was  thine  own  will ;  that  may  accomplish  thy  will,  is,  as  if  it  was  his 
yvill.  Hillel  said  :  Seperate  not  thyself  from  the  congregation  ;  nor  have 
conlidence  in  thyself  until  the  death.  J udge  not  thy  neighbour  till 
thou  art  iii  his  situation  ;  neither  uttei-  a  sentence,  as  if  it  was  incompre- 
hensible, that  afterwards  may  be  comprehended ;  nor  say  Avhen  I  shall 
have  leisure  I  will  study,  lest  thou  shouldest  not  have  leisure.  He  also 
said,  a  poor  cannot  be  a  fearful  sin,  nor  can  a  rustic  be  a  saint; 
the  bashful  will  not  become  learned,  nor  the  passionate  a  teacher ; 
neither  will  he  who  is  much  engaged  in  traffic  become  wise  ;  and  where 
there  are  no  instructing  men,  strive  thou  to  be  a  man.  He  having  also 
seen  a  skull  floating  on  the  water,  said,  because  thou  didst  make  others 
float,  have  they  floated  thee  !  and  the  end  of  those  who  made  thee  float, 
will  be  that  they  will  also  float.  He  also  said,  he  who  increaseth  his 
flesh,  multiplieth  food  for  worms  ;  he  who  augmenteth  riches,  multiplieth 
ca,re ;  he  who  multiplieth  wives,  increaseth  witchcraft ;  he  who  multi- 
plieth female  servants,  increaseth  lewdness  ;  he  who  multiplieth  men 
servants,  increaseth  robbery  ;  but  he  who  augmenteth  his  knowledge 
of  the  law,  augmenteth  life  ;  he  who  augmenteth  his  study  in  College, 
increaseth  wisdom ;  he  Avho  multiplieth  counsel,  increaseth  pmdence ; 
he  who  augmenteth  justice,  multiplieth  peace ;  if  he  had  thus  ac- 
quired a  good  name,  he  hath  acquired  it  for  himself;  if  he  hath 
acquired  a  pure  doctrine  of  the  law,  he  hath  obtained  for  him- 
self immortal  life  in  a  future  state.  Kabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Zacchai, 
received  it  from  Hillel  and  Shamai ;  he  frequently  said :  If  thou 
hast  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  the  law,  yet  pride  not  thyself 
therein ;  for,  for  that  only  wast  thou  created.  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben 
Zacchia  had  five  disciples ;  and  these  are  they  :  Rabbi  Eleazar  Ben 
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Hyrcanus,  Rabbi  Joshua  B^n  Chananya,  Rabbi  Jose,  the  Priest,  Rabbi 
Simeon  Ben  Nathaneal,  Rabbi  Eleazar  Ben  Arach.  He  used  thus  to 
appreciate  their  merit,  viz.,  Eleazer  Ben  Hyrcanus  is  a  well  plastered 
pit,  which  loseth  not  a  drop ;  Joshua  Ben  Chananya,  happy  are  they 
who  begat  him  •  Jose,  the  Priest,  is  a  saint ;  Simeon  Ben  Nathaneal 
feareth  sin  ;  Fleazar  Ben  Arach  is  a  powerful  spring.  He  used  to  say  ; 
If  all  the  sages  of  Israel  were  in  one  scale  of  the  balance,  and  Rabbi 
Eleazer  Ben  Hyrcanus  in  the  other,  he  would  overbalance  them  all. 
Abba  Saul  said,  in  his  name,  if  all  the  sages  of  Israel  v-ere  in  one  scale, 
and  even  Rabbi  Eleazer  Ben  Hyrcanus  with  them,  and  Rabbi  Eleazer  Ben 
Arach  in  the  other,  he  would  overbalance  them  all.  He  also  said  to  them: 
Go  forth,  and  consider  which  is  the  good  path  for  man  to  adhere  to  ;  to 
this  Rabbi  Eleazer  answered,  a  good  eye  ;  Rabbi  Joshua  said,  a  worthy 
associate;  Rabbi  Jose  said,  a  good  neighbour;  Rabbi  Simeon  said,  he 
who  forsees  the  consequences  of  an  undertaking;  Rabbi  Eleazer  said, 
a  benevolent  heart.  He  then  said  unto  them:  I  prefer  the  sentiment  of 
Rabbi  Eleazer  Ben  Arach  above  yours,  as  his  words  include  the  whole  of 
yours.  He  also  said  unto  them :  Go  forth,  and  consider  which  is  the  evil 
way  that  man  should  shun ;  to  which  Rabbi  Eleazer  said,  an  evil  eye ; 
liabbi  Joshua  suid,  an  evil  associate  ;  Rabbi  J ose  said,  an  evil  neighbour ; 
Rabbi  Simeon  said,  he  who  borrowetli,  and  payeth  not ;  for  when  one 
borroweth  of  man  it  is  equal  as  if  he  borrowed  from  God ;  as  it  is  said: 
The  wicked  borroweth,  and  payeth  not  again  ;  but  the  righteous  sheweth 
kindness  and  giveth.  Rabbi  Eleazer  said,  an  evil  heart.  He  then  said 
unto  them  :  I  prefer  the  sentiment  of  Rabbi  Eleazer  Ben  Arach  above 
yours,  as  his  words  include  the  whole  of  yours.  They  also  said  three 
things  :  Rabbi  Eleazer  said :  Let  the  honour  of  thy  associate  be  as  dear  to 
thee  as  thine  own  ;  and  be  not  easily  moved  to  anger  ;  and  repent  one 
day  preceding  thy  decease  ;  and  warm  thyself  by  the  fire  of  the  sages  ; 
but  be  careful  that  their  bite  is  as  the  bite  of  a  fox,  and  their  sting  as  the 
sting  of  a  scorpion,  and  their  burn  as  the  burn  of  a  fiery  serpent ;  and  all 
their  words  as  fiery  coals.  Rabbi  Joshua  said  :  An  evil  eye,  an  evil  ima- 
gination, and  misanthropy,  cause  the  death  of  man.  Rabbi  Jose  said : 
Let  thy  associate's  pioperty  be  as  dear  to  thee  as  thine  own,  prepare  thy- 
self to  study  the  law,  as  it  cometh  not  to  thee  by  inheritance ;  and  let 
all  thine  actions  be  in  the  name  of  God.  Rabbi  Simeon  said  :  Be  careful 
of  reading  the  Sheniang,  and  the  other  prayers ;  and  when  thou  art 
praying,  consider  not  thy  prayer  as  ordinary,  but  as  supplicating  mercy 
in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme ;  as  it  is  said,  for  he  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering,  and  of  abundant  kindness,  and  repenteth  of  the 
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evil ;  and  depreciate  not  thyself  in  tliine  own  mind.  JElabbi  Eleazer  said  . 
Be  expeditious  to  study  the  law,  that  thou  may  est  know  how  to  confute 
the  epicurean ;  consider  also,  in  whose  presence  thou  art  labouring,  and 
in  whose  service  thou  art  employed,  who  will  pay  thee  the  reward  of 
thy  labour.  Rabbi  Tarphon  said  :  The  day  is  short,  but  the  labour  is 
much,  and  the  labourers  slothful ;  though  the  reward  is  great,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  presseth  for  dispatch.  He  iised  to  say,  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  thee  to  complete  the  work,  neither  art  thou  at  liberty  to 
abstain  wholly  from  it ;  if  thou  hast  diligently  studied  the  law,  thou  wilt 
receive  great  reward  ;  for  the  master  who  employed  thee,  is  faithful  to 
pay  thee  the  reward  of  thy  labour,  but  know  that  the  payment  of  the 
reward  of  the  righteous  is  in  a  future  state.  Akdbea  Ben  Mahalallel 
said  :  Ponder  on  three  things,  and  thou  wilt  nob  be  led  to  the  commission 
of  sin  ;  consider  from  whence  thou  comest,  and  whither  thou  goest,  and 
in  whose  presence  thou  must  in  futurity  render  an  account  in  judg- 
ment. From  whence  comest  thou  ?  from  a  foetid  drop  ;  and  whither  art 
thou  going  ?  to  a  place  of  dust,  worms,  and  reptiles ;  and  in  whose 
presence  art  thou  in  futurity  to  render  an  account  in  judgment  ? 
even  before  the  Holy  Supreme  King  of  Kings,  blessed  is  he.  Kabbi 
Chaneena,  a  priest  of  the  secoad  order,  said:  Pray  for  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  for  were  it  not  in  deference  thereof,  men  would  swallow  each 
other  alive.  Two  who  are  sitting  together,  and  have  no  discourse  con- 
cerning the  law,  are  accounted  to  an  assembly  of  scorners  ;  as  is  said  :  In 
the  seat  of  the  scorners  do  not  sit.  But  two  who  sit  together,  and  dis- 
course of  the  law,  the  Divine  Presence  may  be  said  to  rest  on  them  ;  as 
is  said  :  Then  they  who  feared  the  Lord  spake  every  one  to  his  neigh- 
bour, and  the  Lord  gave  ear  and  heard ;  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was 
wi'itten  before  liim,  for  them  who  feared  the  Lord,  and  for  them  who 
thought  on  His  name.  This  refers  to  two  ;  but  whence  can  we  infer, 
that  if  but  one  sits  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  that  the  holy,  blessed 
God  will  appoint  him  a  reward.  Because  it  is  said  :  Let  him  sit  alone 
and  be  silent,  because  he  has  laid  it  upon  him.  Rabbi  Simeon  saith  : 
Three  who  have  eaten  at  one  table,  and  have  not  discoursed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  law,  are  to  be  considered  as  if  they  had  eaten  of  the  sacrifices 
of  idols ;  for  it  is  said :  Por  all  their  tables  are  full  of  vomit  and  filthiness, 
so  that  no  place  is  free.  But  three  who  have  eaten  at  one  table,  and 
have  discoursed  on  the  subject  of  the  law,  are  considered  as  if  they  had 
eaten  at  God's  table ;  as  it  is  said  :  And  he  said  unto  me,  this  is  the  table 
which  is  before  the  Lord.  Eabbi  Nechunya  Ben  Hakana  said :  Whoever 
lays  on  himself  the  yoke  of  the  law,  shall  be  relieved  from  the  yoke  of 
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the  kingdom,  and  the  custom  of  the  world ;  but,  whoever  divests  him- 
self of  the  yoke  of  the  law,  shall  be  burdened  with  the  yoke  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  custom  of  the  world.  Rabbi  Chaneena  Ben  Chacheenai  said : 
he  who  walketh  in  (or  all)  the  night,  travellefch  in  the  road  alone,  and 
turneth  his  heart  to  vanity,  is  guilty  of  his  own  soul.  Rabbi  Chalaphta, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Chananya,  said :  Ten  who  are  assembled 
together,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  the  Shechina  presideth 
among  them ;  as  it  is  said :  God  standetli  in  the  congregation  of  the 
mighty ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  it  is  also  with  fire  ;  because  it  is 
said,  and  hath  founded  his  troop  on  (or  above)  the  earth.  And  hence  it 
is  said,  that  it  is  likewise  so  with  three ;  because  it  is  said,  he  judgeth 
among  judges ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  it  is  also  with  two ;  be- 
cause it  is  said :  They  who  feared  the  Lord,  spake  every  one  to  his 
neighbour ;  and  the  Lord  gave  ear  and  heard  ;  and  hence  it  is  inferred 
that  it  is  likewise  so  with  one ;  because  it  is  said :  In  every  place 
where  I  record  my  name,  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee. 
Habbi  Eleazer,  an  inhabitant  of  Bartotha,  said :  Give  unto  Him  (God) 
of  His  own  ;  for  thou,  and  all  thou  possessest,  are  His.  And  thus  said 
David,  for  all  things  are  from  thee  ;  and  from  the  gift  of  thine  hands 
have  we  given  unto  Thee.  Babbi  Jacob  said:  He  who  journeyeth  on 
the  road,  meditating  on  the  law,  and  ceaseth  therefrom,  in  order  to 
admire  this  beautiful  tree,  or  that  handsome  village,  is  considered  in 
scripture,  as  endangering  his  life.  Babbi  Dorsethai,  the  son  of  Jonai, 
in  the  name  of  Myer,  said :  Whoever  forgetteth  anything  of  what  he  had 
obtained  by  study,  is  considered  in  scripture  as  having  endangered  his 
life ;  as  is  said :  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  guard  thy  soul  dilli- 
gently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen.  Perhaps 
you  may  imagine,  that  even  his  study  has  been  too  powerful  for  him. 
No,  because  it  is  said,  and  lest  they  be  put  away  from  thy  heart  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.  Hence,  he  endangers  not  his  life,  till  he  deliberately 
removes  them  from  his  heart.  Babbi  Chaneena  Den  Dose,  said :  Whoso- 
ever's  fear  of  sin  hath  precedency  of  his  wisdom,  his  wisdom  will  be 
permanent ;  but  whosoever's  wisdom  hath  precedency  of  his  fear  of  sin, 
his  wisdom  will  not  be  permanent.  He  also  used  to  say,  whosoever's 
good  deeds  exceed  his  wisdom,  his  wisdom  will  be  permanent ;  but  he 
whose  wisdom  exceedeth  his  good  works,  his  wisdom  will  not  be  permar 
nent.  He  also  used  to  say,  with  whomsoever  the  spirit  of  mankind  is 
gratified,  the  spirit  of  the  Supreme  is  also  gratified  ;  but  with  whomso- 
ever the  spirit  of  mankind  is  not  gratified,  the  spirit  of  the  Supreme 
is  not  gratified.    Babbi  Dose  Ben  Harchenas  said  :  That  the  morning 
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aleep,  wine  at  noon,  the  conversation  of  youth,  and  the  assembly 
of  the  ignorant,  take  men  out  of  the  world.  Babbi  Eleazer  Hamcdai 
said ;  He  who  profaneth  the  holy  ofterings,  despiseth  the  solemn 
feasts,  puts  his  neighbor  to  shame  in  public,  maketh  void  the  coven- 
ant of  our  father  Abraham,  and  explaineth  the  law  contrary  to  its 
true  sense.  Although  he  be  well  learned  in  the  law,  and  possessed  of 
good  deeds,  yet  hath  he  no  share  in  the  future  state.  Kabbi  Ishraael 
said  :  Be  humble  to  thy  superior,  and  affi\ble  to  thy  inferior,  and  receive 
all  mankind  with  joy.  Babbi  Akeeba  said  :  Laughter  and  levity  accustom 
mankind  to  lewdness ;  tradition  is  a  fence  to  the  law  ;  tithes  are  a  fence 
to  riches ;  vows  are  a  fence  to  absence  ;  the  fence  to  wisdom  is  silence. 
He  used  to  say  :  Man  is  beloved,  as  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God ; 
but  an  additional  love  was  shown  to  him,  in  that  he  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God  ;  as  is  said,  in  the  image  of  God  he  made  man.  Beloved  are 
Israel,  in  that  they  are  called  the  children  of  God ;  but  an  additional  love 
was  shown  to  them,  in  that  they  are  actually  called  the  children  of  God  ; 
as  is  said  :  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God.  Beloved  are 
Israel,  to  whom  was  given  the  desirable  vessel,  wherewith  the  world  was 
created ;  as  is  said  :  for  I  give  you  good  doctrme,  therefore  forsake  ye  not 
my  law.  Everything  is  seen  by  Providence,  though  of  choice  is  given 
to  man ;  the  world  is  judged  in  goodness,  though  all  is  according  to  the 
multiplicity  of  the  deed.  He  used  to  say,  everything  is  given  to  man  on 
security,  and  a  net  is  spread  over  every  living  creature  ;  the  shop  is  open, 
the  merchant  credits ;  the  book  is  open,  and  the  hand  records ;  and  who- 
ever chooses  to  borrow — for  the  collectors  are  continually  going  round 
daily,  and  obtain  payment  of  man,  whether  with  his  consent,  or  without 
it — as  they  have  good  authority  to  support  them,  and  the  judgment  is 
true  justice,  and  all  are  prepared  for  the  feast.  Babbi  Eleazer  Ben 
Azarya  said  :  If  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  there  can  be  no 
good  manners ;  and  if  no  manners,  there  certainly  is  no  law ;  if 
there  is  no  wisdom,  there  is  no  fear  of  God ;  and  if  there  is  no  fear, 
there  is  no  wisdom ;  if  there  is  no  understanding,  there  is  no 
knowledge ;  and  if  there  is  no  knowledge  there  is  no  understanding ; 
if  there  is  no  meal,  there  can  be  no  study  of  the  law,  and  if  there 
is  no  law  there  will  be  no  meal.  He  used  to  say :  To  what  may 
he  be  likened,  whose  wisdom  exceedeth  his  good  deeds  1  To  a  tree 
whose  branches  are  multiplicious,  and  its  roots  scanty,  so  that  the  wind 
Cometh,  and  plucketh  it  up  and  overtumeth  it,  as  said  :  Eor  he  shall 
be  like  a  blasted  tree  upon  the  waste,  which  is  not  sensible  when  good 
Cometh,  but  is  continually  exposed  to  scorching  heats  in  the  desert,  a 
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"barren  land,  and  uninhabitable.  But  to  what  is  he  like,  whose  good 
•deeds  exceed  his  wisdom  ?  To  a  tree  whose  branches  are  few  and  its 
roots  multifarious,  so  that  if  the  most  violent  tempest  discharges  its  fury 
against  it,  it  will  not  be  able  to  move  it  from  its  place  ;  as  is  said  :  For 
he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water  side,  which,  by  the  side  of 
the  stream,  sendeth  forth  its  roots,  and  is  not  sensible  when  heat  cometh, 
but  its  leaf  is  green,  and  in  a  year  of  drought,  it  is  without  concern,  nor 
•doth  it  decline  bearing  fruit.  Rabbi  Eleazer  Ben  Chisna  said  :  The  laws 
of  the  sacrifices  of  the  doves,  and  the  commencement  of  the  menses,  are 
important  constitutions  ;  astronomy  and  geometry  are  the  ornaments  of 
wisdom.. 

Ben  Zoma  said  :  "Who  is  v/ise?  he  who  is  willing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  all  men ;  as  is  said  :  Of  all  my  teachers  I  gathered  understand- 
ing. "Who  is  mighty  1  he  who  endureth  his  evil  imagination ;  as  is 
said:  He  who  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  who  ruleth 
his  spirit  than  he  who  taketh  a  city.  Who  is  rich  1  he  who  rejoiceth 
with  his  lot ;  as  it  is  said  :  For  thou  shalt  eat  the  labour  of  thy  hands; 
then  liappy  slialt  thou  be,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee ;  happy  shalt 
thou  be  in  this  world  ;  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  in  the  future 
one.  Who  is  honourable  1  he  who  honouretli  mankind  ;  as  it  is  said : 
for  they  who  honour  me,  I  will  honour ;  and  they  who  despise  me  shall 
be  lightly  esteemed.  Ben  Azai  said :  E-un  to  the  performance  of  the 
slightest  precept,  Find  flee  from  the  commission  of  sin  ;  for  tlie  perform- 
ance of  a  precept  causeth  another,  and  tlie  commission  of  a  sin  causeth 
janother  sin ;  as  the  reward  of  a  commandment  is  another  pre- 
'Cept,  and  the  reward  of  a  sin  is  another  sin.  He  used  to  say  :  Despise 
.not  all  men,  nor  oppose  all  things  ;  for  there  is  no  man  who  hath  not 
his  hour,  neither  is  there  a  thing  that  hath  not  its  ])lace.  Rabbi  Lesee 
Tas,  an  inliabitant  of  J abna,  said  :  Be  exceedingly  humble  of  spirit,  as 
;all  the  hope  of  man  is  to  be  food  for  worms.  Rabbi  Jonannan  Ben 
Beroka  said  :  Whosoever  profaneth  God's  name  in  secret,  Avill  be  pun- 
ished publicly ;  whether  it  be  done  ignorantly  or  presumptiously,  it  is 
L$ill  one  in  the  profxnation  of  God's  name.  Rabbi  Ishmael  said  :  He  who 
learneth,  that  he  ma}^  be  able  to  teach  others,  will  be  enabled  to  study 
and  to  teach  others  ;  but  he  who  studieth  in  order  to  perform  the  pre- 
cepts, v\nll  be  enabled  to  study,  teach,  observe,  and  do  the  commandments. 
Rabbi  Zadoc  sa,id  :  IMake  not  the  study  of  the  law  subservient  to  thy 
^aggrandizem_ent  ;  neither  make  a  hatchet  therefore,  to  hew  therewith. 
And  thus  said  Kullel :  Whosoever  receiveth  any  profit  (or  emolument) 
from  the  \vords  of  the  law,  depriveth  himself  of  life.    Rabbi  Jose  said  : 
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He  wlio  lionouretli  tlie  Imv  shall  be  personally  honoured  by  mankind  ; 
but  Avhosoever  prolaneth  the  law  shall  be  personally  despised  by  man- 
kind. Rabbi  Ishmael  said  .  He  who  avoids  being  a  judge,  delivereth 
himself  from  enmity,  robbery,  and  false  swearing ;  but  he  who  is  arro- 
gant in  judging,  is  a  proud,  wicked  f3ol.  He  used  to  say  :  Judge  not 
singly  by  thyself,  for  none  ought  to  judge  but  One  ;  neither  say  authori- 
tatively :  Receive  ye  my  opinion,  for  they  are  at  liberty  to  accept  it,  but 
thou  canst  not  compel  tliem.  Rabbi  J onathan  said  :  Whosoever  per- 
formetli  the  law  in  poverty,  shall  in  the  end  perform  it  in  riclies  ;  but  he 
who  neglects  the  law  on  account  of  riches,  will,  in  the  end,  neglect  it  on 
account  of  poverty.  Rabbi  Hyer  said  :  Diminish  your  worldly  afl\iirs, 
and  engage  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  be  humble  spirited  in  the 
presence  of  all  men  ;  and  if  thou  neglect  the  law,  there  are  many 
hindrances  to  oppose  thee  ;  but  if  thou  hast  laboured  in  the  study 
of  the  law,  tliere  is  much  recompense  to  be  given  thee.  Rabbi 
Eliezer,  the  son  of  Jacob,  said :  He  who  performeth  but  one  pre- 
cept, obtaineth  for  himself  an  advocate  ;  and  he  who  commits  a  single 
sin,  procures  himself  an  accusei- ;  repentance  and  good  deeds  are  a  shield 
before  the  divine  punishment.  Rabbi  Joliannan,  the  shoemaker,  said  : 
Every  assembly  that  is  formed  for  God's  sake,  will  be  permanent,  but 
those  which  are  not  for  God's  sake,  will  not  be  durable.  Rabbi  Eleazer 
Ben  Sliauiuang  said  :  Let  the  honour  of  thy  disciple  be  as  dear  to  tiiee  as 
thine  own,  and  the  honour  of  thy  companion  as  the  fear  of  thy  master, 
and  the  fear  of  thy  master  as  the  fear  of  thy  God.  Rabbi  Judah  said  : 
Be  carefui  in  the  study  of  the  la  v,  for  the  error  of  it  is  accounted  as  pre- 
sumptions sin.  Rabbi  Simeon  said  :  There  are  three  crowns  ;  the  crown 
of  the  law,  the  crown  of  tJie  priesthood,  and  the  crown  of  tlie  monarchy, 
but  the  crown  of  a  good  name  is  superior  to  all  of  them.  Rabbi  Neporay 
said  :  Flee  to  a  place  where  the  ]aw  is  studied,  and  do  not  say  that  it  v^ill 
follow  thee  ;  for  thy  associates  v,t.11  establish  it  for  thee  ;  and  depend  not 
on  thine  ovrn  understanding.  Rabbi  Yanai  said  :  we  experience  not  the 
prosperity  of  the  enriched,  nor  the  chastisements  of  the  rigliteous. 
Rabbi  ^Nlathyta  Ben  Charash  said :  Be  forward  to  greet  all  men  ;  and 
be  rather  at  the  tail  of  the  lion  than  the  head  of  the  foxes.  Rabbi  Jacob 
said  :  This  world  may  be  likened  to  a  court-yard,  in  comparison  v/ith  the 
future  world ;  therefore,  prepare  thyself  in  the  ante-chamber,  that 
thou  may  est  enter  into  the  dining-room.  He  used  to  say  :  One  hour 
employed  in  repentance  and  good  deeds  in  this  world,  is  preferable 
to  the  whole  life  in  the  future  one  ;  and  one  hour's  refreshment  of 
spirit  in  the  future  one,  is  preferable  to  the  entire  life  of  this.  Rabbi 
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Simeon  Ben  Eleazer  said  :  Attempt  not  to  pacify  your  neighbour  in  the- 
moment  of  liis  anger;  and  do  not  console  him  while  his  dead  lieth  before 
him;  enquire  not  of  him  in  the  moment  of  his  vowing ;  nor  be  desirous 
of  seeing  him  in  the  time  of  his  calamity.  The  meek  Saul  used  to  say, 
rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad- 
when  he  stumbleth;  lest  the  Lord  should  see  it,  and  it  be  evil  in  his 
sight,  and  he  turn  his  wrath  from  him.  Elisha  Ben  Abuya  said  :  He  who- 
teaches  a  child,  is  like  to  one  who  writes  on  clean  paper ;  but  he  who 
teaches  old  people,  is  like  to  one  who  writes  on  blotted  paper.  Rabbi 
Jose,  the  son  of  Judah,  an  inhabitant  of  a  village  near  Babylon,  said. 
To  what  may  he  who  learneth  the  law  from  little  children,  be  likened? 
To  one  who  eateth  sour  grapes,  and  drinketh  new  wine;  but  he  who 
learneth  from  the  old  man,  may  be  compared  to  one  who  eats  rip& 
grapes,  and  drinks  old  wine.  Rabbi  Myer  said  :  Look  not  at  the  flask, 
but  that  which  is  therein  ;  for  there  are  new  flasks  full  of  old  wine,  and 
old  flasks  which  have  not  even  new  win©  in  them.  Rabbi  Eleazer 
Hakkapar  said  :  Envy,  lust,  and  ambition,  take  men  out  of  the  world. 
He  used  to  say,  those  who  are  born,  are  doomed  to  die,  the  dead  to  live, 
and  they  who  are  risen  from  the  dead,  to  be  judged  ;  to  make  us  know, 
understand  and  be  informed,  that  he  is  God ;  he  is  the  Former,  Creator, 
intelligent  being,  Judge,  witness,  and  suing  party ;  and  who  will  judge 
thee  hereafter ;  for  in  His  presence  there  is  no  imrighteousness,  forget- 
fulness,  respect  of  persons,  nor  acceptance  of  a  bribe ;  for  everything  is^ 
His.  Know,  also,  that  everything  is  done  according  to  the  account :  and 
let  not  thine  evil  imagination  persuade  thee,  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of 
refuge  for  thee ;  for  against  thy  will  wast  thou  formed,  and  against  thy 
will  wast  thou  born;  and  against  thy  will  dost  thou  live;  and  against 
thy  will  must  thou  hereafter  render  an  account,  and  receive  judgment,  in 
the  presence  of  the  supreme  King  of  kings,  the  holy  God,  blessed  is  he. 

With  ten  expressions  the  world  was  created  ;  but  wherefore  is  this 
predicted,  for  verily  God  could  have  orecited  it  with  one  expression  ? 
but  this  was  to  punish  the  wicked,  who  destroy  the  world,  that  was. 
created  with  ten  expressions.  There  were  ten  generations  from  Adam 
to  Noah,  to  make  us  know  that  God  is  long-suffering,  as  all  those 
generations  provoked  him  before  he  brought  the  deluge  upon 
them.  There  were  ten  generations  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  to  shew  us 
that  God  is  long-suffering ;  as  all  those  succeeding  generations  provoked 
him,  imtil  Abraham  appeared  and  received  the  reward  of  all.  Our 
father  Abraham  was  proved  with  ten  proofs,  and  in  all  of  them  he  stood 
firm  ;  and  which  shows  how  great  the  love  of  our  father  Abraham  was 
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towards  God.  Ten  miracles  were  wrought  for  our  ancestors  in  Egypt, 
and  ten  at  the  Retl  Sea.  Ten  plagues  did  the  blessed  God  inflict  on  the 
Egyptians  in  Egypt,  and  ten  at  the  Red  Sea.  Ten  times  did  our  ances- 
tors t^mpt  the  blessed  God,  in  the  Wilderness,  as  is  said  :  And 
have  tempted  Me  now  these  t«n  times,  and  have  not  hearkened 
unto  My  voice.  Ten  miracles  were  wrought  for  our  ancestors  in  the 
holy  temple,  viz :  no  woman  miscarried  from  the  scent  of  the  flesh  of 
the  sacrifices,  neither  did  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  ever  stink  ;  nor  was 
a  fly  ever  seen  in  the  slaughter  house  ;  nor  did  an  unclean  accident  hap- 
pen to  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  neither  did  the  rain  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  of  wood  arranged  on  the  altar,  nor  did  the  wind  prevent 
the  straight  ascension  of  the  pillar  of  smoke ;  neither  was  there  any 
defect  found  in  the  omer,  the  two  loaves,  and  the  shew  bread.  And 
although  tlie  people  stood  close  pressed  together,  yet,  Avhen  they  wor- 
shipped there  was  room  sufficient,  neither  did  a  seri)ent  or  scorpion  injure 
a  person  in  Jerusalem  ;  nor  did  a  man  say  to  his  neighbor,  I  have  not 
room  to  lodge  in  Jerusalem.  Ten  things  were  created  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  twilight,  and  these  are  they  ;  the  mouth  of  the  earth,  the 
mouth  of  the  ass,  the  mouth  of  the  spring,  the  rainbow,  the  manna,  the 
rod  of  Moses,  the  Shameer,  the  characters,  writing  and  the  tables.  And 
some  say,  also,  the  demons,  and  the  grave  of  our  legislator  Moses,  and 
the  ram  of  our  father  Abraham,  and  also  the  prepared  instrument  of  a 
tongs. 

Seven  things  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  mde  person,  and  seven  in  a 
wise  man.  The  wise  man  will  not  speak  before  one  who  exceeds  him  in 
wisdom  and  years,  nor  will  he  interrupt  his  nei^^hbour  in  his  discourse ; 
neither  is  he  in  haste  to  answer  He  enquireth  according  to  the  subject, 
and  answereth  according  to  the  constitution  ;  and  v/ill  answer  the  first 
proposition  first,  and  the  latter  last ;  and  what  he  hath  not  heard  he 
will  acknowledge  he  hath  not  heard,  and  confesseth  the  truth  ;  and  the 
reverse  of  these  are  to  be  met  in  a  rude  person.  Seven  store  of  punish- 
ment are  brought  on  the  world  for  seven  important  sins  !  For  when  a 
part  of  the  people  give  tithes,  and  the  other  doth  not,  a  scarcity  and 
dearth  ensues,  so  that  ioms  are  filled,  and  others  sufifer  hunger  ;  but 
when  the  whole  agree  ncrt  to  give  tithes,  a  famine  of  dearth  and  con- 
fusion ensues.  If  they  ofi'er  not  up  the  cake,  a  confusion  and  fire 
ensues.  Pestilence  cometh  into  the  world,  for  the  commission  of  sins 
said  to  be  punishable  with  death  in  the  law,  but  are  not  cognizable  by 
our  judges  ;  and,  for  not  observing  the  law  concerning  the  fruits  of  the 
seventh  year.  The  sword  entereth  the  world  on  account  of  the  delay  of 
15 
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justice,  and  the  perversion  thereof  ;  and  on  account  of  those  who  explain 
the  law  contrary  to  the  true  sense  thereof.  Evil  devouring  beasts  come 
into  the  world  on  account  of  false  swearing,  and  the  profanation  of  God's 
name.  Captivity  entereth  the  world  on  account  of  idolatry,  wlioredom, 
bloodshed,  and  not  suffering  the  land  to  rest  on  the  Sabbatical  Year.  At 
four  seasons  the  pestilence  is  prevalent ;  in  the  fourth  year,  the  seventh, 
and  the  end  of  the  seventh,  and  the  end  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  in 
every  year.  In  the  fourth  year,  for  not  giving  the  poor's  tithe  of  the 
third  year  ;  in  the  seventh,  for  witliholding  the  poor's  tithe  of  the  sixth 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh,  on  account  of  the  fruits  of  the 
seventh  year;  and  at  the  end  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles  yearly,  on 
account  of  robbing  the  poor  of  the  gifts  due  to  them. 

Four  qualities  are  to  be  met  with  among  mankind,  he  who  saith  : 
That  which  is  mine  is  mine,  and  that  which  is  thine  is  thine,  is  a  pass- 
able custom  ;  and  souie  say  this  was  the  custom  of  Sodom.  He  who 
saith  :  What  is  thine  is  mine,  and  what  is  mine  is  thine,  is  the  behaviour 
of  the  vulgar.  He  who  saith  :  What  is  mine  is  thine,  and  Avhat  is  thine 
is  also  thine,  is  the  cuotom  of  the  pious.  He  who  saith  :  What  is  mine 
is  mine,  and  what  is  thine  is  mine  also,  is  the  custom  of  tlie  wicked. 
There  are  four  different  forms  in  the  passions  of  mankind.  He  who 
is  easily  provoked,  and  easily  pacified,  loses  more  than  he  gains  ; 
he  wiiom  it  is  difficult  to  provoke,  and  difficult  to  pacify,  gains  more  than 
he  loses ;  he  whom  it  is  difficult  to  provoke,  and  easy  to  pacify,  is  pious ; 
but  he  who  is  easily  provoked  and  with  difficulty  pacified,  acts  wickedly. 

There  are  four  qualities  perceivable  in  disciples,  viz.:  he  who  is 
quick  to  apprehend  and  quick  to  forget,  looses  more  than  he  gains :  he 
who  with  difficulty  forgets,  gains  more  than  he  looses;  he  who  apprehends 
quickly,  and  with  difficulty  forgets,  hath  a  good  portion ;  he  who  with 
difficulty  apprehends,  and  quickly  forgets,  hath  an  evil  portion.  There 
are  four  qualities  perceivable  in  those  who  bestow  charity.  He  who  is 
willing  to  give,  but  does  not  wish  that  others  should  give,  hath  an 
envious  eye  towards  others;  he  who  likes  to  see  others  give,  but  will  not 
give,  hath  an  evil  eye  towards  himself ;  he  who  is  willing  to  give,  and 
that  others  should  also  give,  acts  piously ;  he  who  will  not  give,  and 
likes  not  that  others  should  give,  acts  vfickedly.  Four  qualities  are  per- 
ceivable in  those  who  go  to  college.  He  who  goeth,  but  doth  not  study, 
can  but  claim  the  reward  of  going ;  he  who  studieth  and  doth  not  go,  is 
entitled  to  the  reward  of  action ;  he  who  goeth  and  studieth,  is  pious ; 
he  who  neither  goeth  nor  studieth,  is  a  wicked  man.  There  are  four 
qualities  to  be  met  with  in  those  who  attend  to  hear  the  instruction  of 
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the  sages,  viz.:  those  >vho  act  as  a  sponge,  a  funnel,  a  strainer,  and  a 
liieve  :  as  a  sjjonge,  which  sucketh  all  up ;  as  a  funnel,  which  receiveth 
at  one  end  and  dischargelh  at  the  other;  as  a  strainer,  which  letteth  the 
wine  pass,  but  retiiinetli  the  lees ;  and  as  a  sieve,  which  dischargeth  the 
bniu,  but  retaineth  the  line  flour.  Every  afl'ection  that  depends  on  some 
sensual,  worldly  cause,  if  that  cause  ceaseth,  the  ali'ection  ceaseth  ;  but 
that  which  doth  not  depend  on  such  cause,  will  never  cease.  Where  dp 
we  meet  with  an  aflection  dependent  on  a  sensual  cause  ?  Such  was  the 
love  of  Ammon  to  Tamar ;  but  that  which  doth  not  depend  on  such 
a  cause,  was  the  love  of  David  and  Jonathan.  Every  dispute  that  is 
instituted  for  God's  sake,  will  be  in  the  end  established;  but  that  which 
is  not  for  God's  sake,  will  not  be  established.  What  may  be  considered 
as  a  dispute  for  God's  sake  ?  Such  as  the  disputes  of  Tlillel  and  Sliamaij 
but  which  is  not  for  God's  Sid^e,  was  the  dissension  of  Korah  and  his 
assembly.  .  He  who  justitieth  the  public,  no  sin  will  be  caused  through 
his  means;  and  whosoever  causeth  the  public  to  sin,  is  not  suffered  to 
repent.  ^Moses  acted  meritoriously,  and  caused  the  public  to  obtain 
merit ;  the  merit  of  the  public  was  attributed  to  him,  as  is  said  :  He 
executed  the  justice  of  the  J.ord,  and  his  judgments  with  Israel.  Jero- 
boam, the  son  of  >*'ebat,  sinned,  and  caused  Israel  to  sin.  The  sin  of 
the  public  was  actributed  to  him,  as  is  said,  because  of  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam which  he  sinned,  and  which  he  made  Israel  sin.  He  who  possessetb 
those  three  virtues,  is  of  the  disciples  of  our  liither  Abraham  ;  and  he  who 
is  posses sel  of  tie  three  opposites,  is  of  the  disciples  of  the  wicked  Balaam. 
Tiie  disciples  of  our  father  Abraham  possess  a  benevolent  eye,  a  humility 
of  spirit ;  and  a  humble,  contented  mind.  The  disciples  of  Balaam  have 
an  evil  eye,  a  haughty  spirit,  and  a  nai-row  mind.  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  disciples  of  our  fa-ther  Abraham,  and  the  disciples  of  the 
v.^Ieke;l  Balaam'?  The  disciples  of  our  father  Abraham  eat  the  fruit  of 
their  good  works  in  this  w^orld,  and  inherit  the  future  one;  for  it  is  said: 
That  I  may  cause  those  that  love  me,  to  inherit  subsistence,  and  I  will 
hll  their  treasures.  But  the  disciples  of  the  wicked  Balaam  inherit 
Gehinnam,  and  the  infernal  regions,  as  is  sai-'l :  But  Thou,  O  God,  shalt 
bring  them  down  into  the  pit  of  destruction  :  bloody  and  deceitful  men 
shall  not  live  out  half  their  day,  but  I  v/ill  trust  in  Thee. 

J udah  Ben  Tarnai  said :  Be  bold  as  a  leopard,  light  as  an  eagle,  swift 
as  a  roe,  and  strong  as  a  lion,  to  do  the  will  of  thy  Fatlier,  who  is  in 
heaven.  He  used  to  say,  the  impudent  are  for  Gehinnam,  and  the 
modest  for  Paradise.  May  it  be  acceptable  in  thy  presence,  O  Lord, 
our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers,  that  the  holy  temple  may  speedily 
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be  rebuilt  in  our  days,  and  let  our  portion  be  in  Thy  law.  He  also  said^ 
at  five  years  a  child  should  study  the  Bible ;  at  ten,  the  Mishnah ;  at 
thirteen,  to  observe  the  precepts ;  at  fifteen,  to  study  Gemarah ;  at 
eighteen,  to  enter  into  wedlock ;  at  twenty,  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  the  observance  of  the  precepts ;  at  thirty,  he  is  arrived  at  full 
strength  ;  at  forty,  he  is  arrived  at  all  understanding ;  at  fifty,  to  give 
counsel ;  at  sixty,  he  is  accounted  aged ;  at  seventy,  he  is  called  grey ; 
at  eighty,  he  may  be  accounted  strong ;  at  ninety,  only  fit  to  discourse 
of  the  law ;  at  a  hundred,  as  if  already  dead,  and  forgotten  from  the 
world.  Ben  Bag  Bag  said :  Ponder  and  ponder  again  on  the  law,  for  all 
things  are  contained  therein ;  contemplate  it  perpetually,  and  depart  not 
therefrom ;  for  there  is  no  quality  preferable  to  it.  Ben  Hea  Hea  said  r 
According  to  the  affliction  which  thou  wilt  endure,  so  shall  be  thy 
recompense. 

The  sages  learned  in  the  language  of  the  Mishnah ;  blessed  is  la. 
who  made  the  choice  of  thetn  and  their  learning.  Rabbi  Myer  said : 
He  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law  for  its  own  sake,  meriteth 
many  things ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  whole  world  is  under  the 
greatest  obligation  to  him.  He  is  called  a  dear  friend  ;  dear  to  God,  and 
dear  to  mankind,  he  rejoiceth  God,  and  rejoiceth  his  creatures ;  it 
clotheth  him  with  meekness  and  the  fear  of  God ;  and  directeth  him  to 
become  just,  pious,  righteous,  and  faithful  ;  it  removeth  him  from  sin, 
and  bringeth  him  nearer  to  merit ;  and  the  world  is  benefitted  by  his 
counsel,  sound  wisdom,  understanding,  and  strength ;  as  is  said  • 
Counsel  is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom  ;  I  am  understanding,  I  have 
strength.  It  also  bestoweth  on  him  empire,  dominion,  and  ratiocination; 
the  hidden  secrets  of  the  law  are  revealed  to  him  ;  and  he  shall  be  as 
an  increasing  fountain,  and  a  never-failing  river  ;  and  it  will  cause  him 
to  be  modest,  slow  to  anger,  and  ready  to  pardon  an  injury  done  to  him ; 
thus  will  it  magnify  and  exalt  him  above  all  things.  Kabbi  Joshua 
Ben  Levi  said  :  Every  day,  a  Bath-kol  proceedeth  from  Mount  Horeb, 
which  proclaimeth  and  saith,  woe  be  those  who  contemn  the  law,  for 
whoever  is  not  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  may  be  considered  as 
under  excommunication ;  as  is  said  :  As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's 
snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman,  who  is  without  discretion.  And  it  is  said  : 
And  the  tables  were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  the  writing  of 
God,  graven  upon  the  tables.  Read  not  graven,  but  freedom  ;  for  none 
are  accounted  free,  but  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  who- 
ever is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  is  exalted  ;  as  mentioned  :  And 
from  Mattanah  to  Nachliel,  &c.    He  who  learneth  from  his  associate 
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<me  cliapter,  sentence,  verse,  or  expression,  ought  to  behave  toward  him. 
with  respect ;  for  thus  wo  find  by  David,  King  of  Israel,  who  having 
learned  only  two  things  from  Ahithopel,  called  him  his  teacher,  preceptor, 
and  friend;  as  is  said  :  But  it  was  thou,  a  man,  mine  equal,  my  guide, 
and  my  friend.  Hence  it  may  be  deduced,  that  if  David,  King  of  Israel, 
who  learaed  but  two  things  of  Ahithopel,  Ccilled  him  his  rabbi,  preceptor, 
and  friend,  how  much  more  ought  he  who  learneth  from  his  fellow,  a 
single  chapter,  sentence,  verse,  or  expression,  to  shew  him  the  utmost 
respect  1  But  this  honour  is  naught,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  as 
is  said  :  The  w^se  shall  inherit  glory,  and  the  perfect  shall  inherit  the 
^ood,  but  nothing  is  really  good,  but  the  law  ;  as  is  said  :  For  I  give  you 
good  doctrine,  forsake  you  not  my  law.  Thus  is  the  law" to  be  observed: 
Thou  shalt  eat  bread  and  salt,  and  water  by  measure  shalt  thou  drink  ; 
on  the  eai'th  shalt  thou  sleep,  and  a  life  of  trouble  shalt  thou  live,  and 
shalt  labour  in  the  study  of  the  law.  If  thou  actest  thus,  thou  shalt  be 
happy,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee;  thou  shalt  be  happy  in  this  world, 
and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  in  the  future  one.  Seek  not  grandeur  to 
thyself,  neither  covet  more  honor  than  thy  learning  meriteth ;  perform  the 
precepts,  and  crave  not  after  the  tables  of  kings  ;  for  thy  table  is  greater 
than  theirs,  and  thy  crown  is  greater  than  their  crown,  and  the  master 
who  employeth  thee,  is  faithful  to  pay  thee  the  reward  of  thy  labour. 
The  law  is  more  excellent  than  the  priesthood  and  royalty;  for  royalty 
is  acquired  by  thirty  properties,  and  the  priesthood  by  twenty-four ;  but 
the  law  is  acquired  by  forty-eight  things,  and  these  are  they,  viz.  :  "With 
study,  attention,  eloquence,  an  understanding  heart,  an  intelligent  heart, 
^it!i  dread  and  meekness,  fear,  and  joy;  with  attendance  on  the  sages, 
the  acuteness  of  associates,  and  disputations  of  the  disciples;  with  sedate- 
ness,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Mishnah  ;  in  purity,  in  taking  little 
sleep,  in  using  little  discourse,  in  being  little  engaged  in  traffic,  in  taking 
little  sport,  in  enjoying  little  delight,  and  little  worldly  manner,  in  being 
43I0W  to  anger,  in  having  a  good  heai-t,  in  having  faith  in  the  sages,  and 
in  bearing  chastisements;  in  being  sensible  of  his  situation,  and  to  re- 
joice in  his  poi-tion ;  in  being  circumspect  in  his  language,  in  not  pre- 
tending to  pre-eminence,  in  sincerely  loving  God,  and  loving  his 
<;reatures  ;  in  loving  admonition,  and  that  which  is  right;  in  avoid- 
ing honour,  and  not  priding  himself  on  his  acquired  knowledge,  nor 
rejoicing  in  pronouncing  sentence;  in  bearing  the  burden  equally 
with  his  neighbour,  and  inclining  him  to  merit,  and  confirming 
him  in  truth,  and  in  peace  is  sedate  in  his  study,  enquireth  accord* 
ing  to  the  subject,  and  answereth  according  to  the  constitution; 
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is  attentive  to  study,  and  attendeth  it ;  learneth  it  with  a  view 
to  the  teaching  of  others,  and  also  with  a  view  to  perform  the  precepts  ; 
increaseth  his  preceptor's  knowledge,  and  is  attentive  to  his  instruction  ; 
and  reporteth  everything  in  the  name  of  the  person  who  predicted  it ; 
hence  it  is  inferred  that  whoever  reports  anything  in  the  name  of  the 
person  who  affirmed  it,  procureth  redemption  for  the  world  ;  as  is  said : 
And  Esther  certified  the  king  thereof  in  Mordecai's  name.  Great  is  the 
law,  which  bestoweth  life  on  the  observers  thereof,  both  in  this  world 
and  in  the  future  one  ;  as  is  said  :  For  they  are  life  unto  those  who 
find  them,  and  health  nnto  all  their  flesh.  And  it  is  said  :  It  shall  be 
health  to  thy  navel  and  marrow  of  thy  bones.  And  it  is  said  :  It  is  a 
tree  of  life  to  those  who  lay  hold  on  it,  and  the  supporters  thereof  are 
happy.  And  it  is  said  :  For  they  shall  be  an  ornament  of  grace  to  thine 
head,  and  chains  about  thy  neck.  And  it  is  said  :  She  shall  give  an 
ornament  of  grace  to  thine  head  ;  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she  deliver  to 
thee.  And  it  is  said  :  Length  of  days  are  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  its 
left  are  riches  and  honour.  And  it  is  said  :  For  length  of  days  and  long 
life,  and  peace  shall  they  add  to  thee.  Kabbi  Simeon  Ben  Judah,  in  the 
name  of  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Jocai,  said  :  Beauty,  strength,  riches,  honour, 
wisdom,  age,  hoariness,  and  many  children,  are  suitable  to  the  righteous, 
and  agreeable  to  the  Vv'orld.  As  is  said  :  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  rigliteousness.  And  it  is  said  :  The 
glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength  ;  and  the  beauty  of  old  men  is  the 
grey  head.  And  it  is  said  :  And  the  moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the 
sun  shall  be  ashamed  ;  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  reign  on  Mount  Zion^ 
and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  ancients  shall  be  glory.  Eabbi  Simeon 
Ben  Menasya  said  :  Those  seven  qualities  which  the  sages  enumerate  as 
proper  for  the  rigbteous,  were  all  accomplished  in  the  person  of  the  Rabbi 
and  his  children.  Rabbi  Jose  Ben  Kishma  said  :  I  was  once  travelling 
on  the  road,  and  met  a  certain  person  who  saluted  me  with  peace,  and  I 
returned  his  salutation  ;  he  then  said  unto  me,  Rabbi,  whence  art  thou? 
I  answered  him,  from  a  great  city,  abounding  in  sages  and  scribes.  Said 
he  unto  me,  If  thou  art  willing  to  dwell  with  us,  in  our  city,  then  I  will 
give  thee  a  thousand  thousand  golden  deenars ;  to  this  I  answered  him, 
If  thou  wouldest  give  me  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  universe,  I  would 
not  dwell  but  in  a  place  where  the  law  is  studied,  because,  at  the  time 
of  a  man's  departure  from  this  world,  he  is  not  accompanied  either  with 
silver  or  gold,  but  with  the  law  and  good  deeds  only  ;  as  is  said  :  When 
thou  goest,  it  shall  lead  thee  ;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  shall  keep  thee ; 
and  when  thou  awakest,  it  shall  talk  with  thee  ;  when  thou  goest,  it  shall 
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lead  thee,  that  is,  in  this  world  ;  when  thou  sleepest,  it  shall  watch  over 
thee  in  the  grave  ;  and  when  thou  awakest,  it  shall  talk  with  thee  in  the 
future  world.  And  thus  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  by  the  hand 
of  David,  king  of  Israel  :  The  law  of  Thy  mouth  is  better  to  me  than 
thousands  of  gold  and  silver.  And  it  is  said  :  The  silver  is  mine,  and 
the  gold  is  mine,  Siiith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Five  possessions  hath  the 
holy,  blessed  God  purchased  in  this  world ;  and  these  are  they,  viz.  :  the 
law  is  one  possession  ;  heaven  and  earth  another  ;  Abraham  another ; 
Israel  another,  and  the  holy  temple  another.  Now,  whence  is  it  to  be 
proved  that  the  law  is  one  possession  ?  Becaase  it  is  written,  the  Lord 
possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  And 
whence  is  it  proved  that  heaven  and  earth  is  another  possession  '/  Be- 
cause it  is  said,  thus  said  the  Lord ;  the  heavens  are  My  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  My  footstool  ;  where  is  the  house  that  ye  can  build  for  me  ?  and 
where  is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  And  it  is  said  :  How  manifold  are  Thy 
works,  O  Lord !  in  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all ;  tlie  earth  is  full  of 
Thy  possession,  \yhence  is  it  prov^ed  that  Abraham  is  one  possession  1 
Because  it  is  written,  and  he  blessed  him,  and  said,  blessed  be  Abraham 
of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.  Wlience  is  it 
proved  that  Israel  is  one  possession  1  Becauso  it  is  written,  until  Thy 
people  pass  over,  0  Lord,  till  Thy  people  pass  over,  which  Thou  hast  pur- 
chased. And  it  is  said  :  But  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth,  and  to  the 
excellent,  in  wliom  is  all  my  delight.  Whence  can  it  be  proved,  that 
the  holy  temple  is  one  possession  '?  Because  it  is  said,  the  sanctuary,  O 
Lord !  which  Thy  hands  have  established.  And  it  is  said  :  And  he 
brought  them  to  the  border  of  his  sanctuary,  even  to  this  mountain, 
which  His  right  hand  hath  purchased.  Everything  which  God  created, 
He  created  but  for  His  glory  ;  as  is  said  :  Every  one  that  is  called  by  my 
name  ;  for  I  have  created  him  for  My  glory.  T  have  formed  him  ;  yea, 
I  have  made  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 
RABBINICAL  CODE  OF  ETHICS. 
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Time  of  its  appearance — Moral  perfection  finite  and  capable  of  increase— Duty 
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RABBINICAL    CODE  OF  ETHICS. 

Section  I. — The  consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  being  the  original 
foundation  of  virtue  and  morality,  is  the  voice  of  God  In  the  heart  of 
man. 

Remarks. — It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  certain  actions  arouse  an 
approving  and  others  a  disapproving  sensation  in  our  heart.  We 
denominate  this  sensation  conscience,  and  invest  it  with  a  warning  voice, 
by  which  the  sinner  is  called  back  from  his  evil  ways.  According  to  the 
Talmud,  we  may  call  this  "  the  voice  of  God  within  the  heart  of  man." 
^*  And  the  Lord  seized  him  by  his  garments  and  said,  Amend!'*  (San- 
hedrin,  102,  a.)  Though  conscience  is  the  voice  of  God,  it  does  not  im- 
part to  us  a  knowledge  of  the  real  good  and  the  true  evil ;  man  must  be 
taught  by  the  will  of  God,  revealed  externally  to  himself,  what  is  good 
and  what  is  evil,  that  he  may  understand  rightly  the  voice  of  conscience. 

The  ancient  idolaters,  if  honest  in  the  profession  of  their  so-called 
religion,  and  no  intentional,  but  only  deceived  deceivei'S,  were  uneasy  in 
their  conscience  when  their  altars  lacked  human  sacrifieea.  Therefore, 
a  certain  preparation  is  necessary,  that  we  may  perceive  the  voice  of  God 
within  us ;  that  is,  that  we  may  understand  it  correctly,  even  as  a  certain 
qualification  was  necessary  for  the  perception  of  the  voice  of  God  revealed 
externally  to  us,  and  correctly  to  understand  its  meaning. 

Section  II. — The  highest  maxim  of  the  code  of  ethics  :  Act  in  such 
a  manner,  that  your  actions  may  be  agreeable  to  God  and  to  men. 

Remarks. — "  How  may  you  concentrate  the  law  into  one  sentence  ? 
In  all  your  actions  remember  the  Lord !"  (Barachoth,  63  a.)  Let  not 
mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee  ;  so  shalt  thou  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  men."    (Prov.  iii,  4.)      Which  is  the  the  straight  way  that 
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man  should  choose  i  Tliat  which  will  be  beneficial  for  him — the  obser- 
vation of  the  duties  towards  himself —  and  which  honors  him  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow-men,"  that  is,  which  is  also  useful  to  others.  That  by  tliis 
is  not  meant  the  way  of  law  and  justice  merely,  but  the  way  of  fairness 
and  kindness  alao,  is  proved  by  the  question  itself  Why  ask  it  at  all, 
jsinee  we  possess  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  precise  way  of  the  law 
is  pointed  out  i  This  is  further  proved  by  the  expression  "  ornament," 
(tifereth.")  For  not  the  actions  of  justice,  nor  those  of  simple  virtue, 
but  the  actions  of  kindness  and  genuine  virtue,  will  make  man  an  orna- 
ment of  his  I'ftce.  "  He  whose  actions  find  favor  with  man,  finds  also 
favor  with  the  Lord,  and  he  whose  actions  are  displeasing  to  men,  is  also 
<lispleasing  to  the  Lord."    (Ds.  iii,  10.) 

The  establislnnent  of  a  highest  maxim  of  moral  law,  has  troubled 
philosophers  much.  Live  according  to  nature — act  reasonably — endeavor 
to  approacli  perfection — obey  the  commands  of  God  ;  and  others  have 
been  established  by  philosophers  as  the  highest  maxims.  But  according 
io  my  opinion,  the  importj\nce  of  the  Talmudical  maxim  is  far  greater 
than  the  importance  of  these.  Religion  without  morality  degeneratee 
into  superstition  ;  and  morality,  torn  away  from  the  root  of  religion,  is 
fragile,  and  may  be  easily  shattered  by  desire  and  selfishness.  Accord 
ing  to  this  principle,  God  cannot  want  us  to  do  that  which  is  injurious 
to  mankind.  But  if  the  execution  of  that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  will 
of  God,  is  injurious  to  none,  then  no  one  has  a  right  to  feel  evil  disposed 
towards  me,  because,  I  do  that  which  cannot  hurc  him.  "  He  whose 
works  find  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  men,  finds  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of  God," 
can  only  be  understood:  "He  whose  works  are  j ustly  displeasing  to  men." 
For  superstition  and  religious  hatred  have  often  influenced  men  to  be 
displeased  with  the  actions  of  such  as  have  in  reality  lived  to  please  God 
and  mankind.  When  it  will  have  become  a  truism  everywhere,  that 
different  religions  cause  different  usages  and  ordinances,  but  not  diff'erent 
rights  and  duties,  then  men  will  be  able  to  make  their  actions  agreeable 
to  God  and  mankind. 

Section  III. — The  code  of  ethics  is  no  empirical  principle,  but 
pure  one  ;  that  is,  man  should  not  be  virtuous  because  happiness  is 
acquired  by  virtue  ;  but  because  God  has  commanded  him  to  be  so.    "  Be 
not  like  servants  that  serve  their  master  with  a  view  of  reward," 
(Oboth,  1,  3.) 

Remarks. — The  doctrines  of  Eudemonology  are  taken  into  favor  by 
many  philosophers  ;  as  for  example,  a  moral  philosopher  of  France  says : 
"  Jjes  hcrames  n'out  qu'un  penchant  decide  c'est  I'mterest."    In  another 
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passage,  L'amour  propre,  bien  entendii."  This  seems  designed  to 
express,  if  self-love  does  not  degenerate  into  base  interest, — Et  la  sousce 
de  vertus,  morales  et  premier  bien  de  la  societe." — (Duclos.)  Even  the 
Talmudists  do  not  reject  them  wholly.  Who  gives  to  the  poor  with 
the  intention  of  acquiring  salvation  thereby,  or  that  his  son  may 
live — that  is,  that  he  may  be  kept  alive  by  the  Lord,  is  still  called  a 
pious  man." — (Pessachim  8,  a.)  The  objections  of  the  philosophers  tO' 
Eudemanology,  namely  :  That  morality  would  be  brought  into  the  sphere 
of  sensuality,  and  that  the  only  virtue  established  by  such  a  code  of 
morals  would  consist  in  wisdom  ;  that  everything  necessary  to  make  one 
virtuous  would  then  be  a  wise  calculation  of  each  circumstance,  in  its 
consequences,  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  would  be  the 
resuk  of  our  actions,  or,  as  a  French  philosopher  has  aptly  expressed  it : 
Tin  interet  quelcouqne,  est  un  raotif  et  non  pas  une  sanction.  TJne 
sanction  est  invariable  et  imprescriptible,  la  meme  en  tout  temps  en 
pour  tous ;  en  lieuqu'un  interet  et  un  motif  variant  a  I'infine  suivant 
Ids  character,  les  affections,  les  circumstances,  les  lumieres,"  etc. — (La 
Harpe.)  These  objections  are  overruled  by  the  Talmud;  first,  by  mak- 
ing a  distinction  between  noble  and  ignoble  interef-'t.  "  Man  should  do 
good,  even  if  he  be  moved  by  interest ;  for  by  doing  good  with  an  end  in 
view,  he  will  be  led  to  do  good  with  pure  intentions." — (Pessachim,  50 
b.)  While  in  another  place  this  passage  occurs :  "  Who  decs  good 
fiom  interested  motives  merely,  it  had  been  better  for  him  if  he  had 
never  been  born." — (Barachoth  17,  a.)  And  the  commentaries  explain 
this  contradiction,  by  saying  that  a  good  action  can  only  be  recommended 
by  noble  intentions." — (Tossephoth.)  In  the  second  place,  these  objec- 
tions are  set  aside  by  the  Talmud,  since  to  it  the  code  of  ethics  is  a 
command  of  God,  and  not  as  to  the  philosophers,  a  product  of  reason. 

To  the  Talmud,  its  ethics  are  something  already  established,  and  not 
a  thing  to  be  obtained ;  you  must  be  virtuous,  not  because  reason,  but 
because  God  recommends  you  to  be  so  ;  thus,  self-interest  may  incite, 
but  can  never  compel  man  to  do  things  prohibited  by  the  code  of  ethicr. 
The  distinction  consists  in  the  different  views  with  which  the  commands 
of  God  are  obeyed.  And  for  that  reason,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the 
Talmud  does  not  wholly  reflect  the  opinions  of  Eudemonology.  Still  the 
Talmud  acknowledges  the  principle  of  virtue  as  a  pure  one,  and  a  virtue 
excited  through  positive  motive — as  an  expectation  of  reward — as  well 
as  one  called  forth  by  negative  motives,  as  fear  of  punishment,  is  a  virtu© 
of  an  inferior  degree.  "  The  convicted  sins  are  turned  into  merits,  if 
repentance  is  caused  by  love  for  virtue ;  but  if  caused  by  the  fear  of 
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punishment,  they  are  turned  into  errors." — (Yoma,  86  b.)  "Man 
should  not  be  virtuous  for  the  sake  of  the  blessings  with  which  the  Lord 
has  promised  to  reward  virtue,  but  because  he  loves  God,  wdio  has  com- 
manded him  to  be  so." — Maimon  H.  Teshuba  10,  1.)  The  following 
passage  is  characteristic  :  "  One  hour  of  this  life,  devoted  to  penitence 
and  good  deeds,  is  preferable  to  the  whole  future  existence  ;  and  one 
hour  of  the  divine  joy  of  future,  is  preferable  to  a  whole  life  on  earth." — 
(Aboth  4,  17.)  The  Talmud  acknowledges  here  that  a  single  hour  of 
future  is  preferable  to  a  whole  life  spent  on  earth.  But  since  the  highest 
aim  of  man,  consists  not  of  future  celestial  joys,  but  of  good  deeds  per- 
formed for  the  sake  of  virtue  alone,  one  hour  devoted  to  good  deeds,  may 
be  preferable  to  all  the  j  )ys  of  the  futur). 

Sectiox  IY. — The  code  of  ethics  is  the  objective  motive  of  his 
actions  to  man,  but  to  make  his  actions  correspond  to  the  law,  not  alone 
externally,  a  subjective  motive  is  necessary,  an  internal  propensity  must 
exist,  and  this  is  called    the  good  propensity." 

Remarks. — The  code  of  ethics  should  be  followed  for  the  sake  of 
compensation  and  profit :  therefore,  another  incentive  must  be  present 
in  man.  This  is  called,  by  the  philosophers,  "  respect  for  the  law  ;"  the 
Talmud  calls  it  "the  good  propensity,"  (Jetzer  Hatob.)  According  to  the 
Talmud,  man  possesses  good  and  evil  propensities,  (Jetzer  Ilorah.)  The 
latter  is  the  natural  propensity,  wliich  Ims  its  own  peculiar  sphere  of  ac, 
tion,  and  inquires  not  whether  an  action  is  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil, 
but  whether  it  is  agreeable,  or  disagreeable,  beneficial  or  injurious,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  ruled  by  ethics,  but  by  physical  laws.  The  good  propen- 
sity is  the  delight  of  the  soul  in  the  value  of  virtue,  as  Kant,  (Criiickms 
of  Practical  Reason,)  says  :  Two  things  fill  the  soul  with  ever  new  and 
increased  admiration  and  awe,  the  more  frequently  and  the  longer  the 
mind  dwells  thereon,  the  starry  skies  above  me,  and  the  moral  law  within 
me."  Kant  says,  further :  "  Virtue  enters  the  soul,  even  against  the 
will,  and  wins  from  bad  men,  also,  respect,  though  not  always  obedience." 
TheTalmud  coincides  with  this  :  "The  wicked  are  despised  even  by  those 
who  derive  profit  from  their  wickedness."  (Sanhedrin,  29  a).  The  good 
and  evil  propensities  are  for  ever  at  war  with  each  other,  the  virtuous 
victory  will  become  more  and  more  easy  ;  he  continues  to  find  more  and 
more  pleasuse  and  joy  in  being  virtuous.  "  One  good  deed  makes  way 
for  another."  (Aboth,  iv.  2.)  Because  man  gets  more  and  more  used  to 
being  good  and  virtuous,  and,  therefore,  the  struggle  is  less  difficult.  Bufc 
the  strife  between  good  and  evil  propensities  never  cease  entirely  during 
life.    "  Trust  not  to  yourself  till  the  day  of  your  death."    (Ds.  ii.,  4.) 
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Krug  says  the  same  :  "  Man  cannot  feel  pure  love,  as  long  as  he  is  a 
sensual  being.  If  any  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  they  either  s|:)eak 
about  the  mere  ideal,  or  believe  that  state  to  be  acquirable  through  self- 
deception,  or  are  boasting  heroes  of  virtue."  To  this  struggle  may  be 
applied  Young's  beautiful  words,  (Night  Thoughts,) — "  Body  and  soul, 
like  peevish  man  and  wife,  united  jar,  and  yet  are  loth  to  part." 

"The  Talmud  makes,  very  appropriately,  the  evil  propensities 
appear  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  while  the  good  propensities  make  their 
appearance  on  the  arrival  of  man  at  his  religious  majority  ;  for  sensual 
desire  exists  already  in  the  child,  but  respect  for  moral  laws  and  ethics 
are  only  possessed  by  reasonable  man. 

Section  V. — Man  is  a  finite  being,  and,  therefore,  his  moral  per- 
fection can  be  but  finite,  that  is,  limited,  and  is  always  capable  of  in- 
crease. Therefore,  man  can  never  be  virtuous  enough,  but  must  always 
strive  to  become  still  more  virtuous. 

Kemarks. — "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I,  the  Lord  your  God,  am  holy." 
(Lev.  xix,  2.)  This  passage  commands  us  to  endeavour  to  become  holy, 
even  as  the  Lord  is  holy.  But  holiness  can  only  b©  thought  of  in  the 
Lord,  because  his  moral  perfection  is  not  capable  of  any  increase ;  man, 
on  the  contrary,  may  always  become  holier,  that  is,  more  perfect ;  but 
can  never  acquire  holiness,  that  is,  absolute  perfection.  Sufficiency  in 
virtue  is,  for  this  reason,  a  vice  Whoever  does  not  advance,  recedes ; 
a  pause  in  human  perfection,  is  impossible.  "  It  has  not  been  granted 
to  you  to  finish  the  work,  therefore,  you  are  never  released,  and  may  not 
withdraw."  (Aboth.  ii.  16.)  The  Talmud  pictures  even  future  life,  not 
as  a  quiet  contemplative,  but  also  as  a  progressing  existence.  "The 
pious  have  no  rest — that  is,  they  remain  not  quiet  in  a  certain  degree — 
not  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  next."    (Barachoth,  64,  a.) 

The  endeavor  for  perfection  is  the  task  of  man  himself.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  influence  of  divine  power  in  this  respect,  that  is,  a  predeter- 
mination of  human  actions,  is  rejected  with  great  emphasis  by  the 
Talmud.  Put  no  faith  in  what  the  other  nations  say,  that  God  influence* 
man  to  become  pious  or  to  remain  wicked;  every  man  may  become 
as  pious  as  Moses,  and  as  wicked  as  Jeroboam.  He  is  controlled  by  no 
one,  no  one  has  pre-determined  anything  in  this  respect ;  man  has  an 
unlimited  free-will ;  this  is  a  high  principle,  and  the  pedestal  of  ethics; 
so  it  is  written :  Lo,  I  have  put  before  ye  life  and  death  (Maimon.  H. 
Teshuba,  5,  2  and  3).  Though  another  passage  speaks  thus :  If  the 
liord  would  not  assist  man,  he  would  submit  to  his  evil  propensity 
(Sukoth  62).'*    Yet  this  may  only  be  understood,  if  no  revealed  religion 
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existed  ;  man,  assisted  only  by  reason,  could  not  remain  victor  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  And  since  religion  was  given  to  us  bv  God,  it  is  God 
who  gives  us  assistance  to  oppose  the  evil  propensity  and  remain  pure. 

Hillel,  who  lived  in  times  when  many  theologians  began  to  teach 
man  could  not  be  virtuous  by  himself,  but  virtue  in  man  is  effected  by 
the  Lord,  and  that  to  receive  grace  man  must  see  the  proffered  means  of 
grace,  and  so  forth,  according  to  which  opinions,  no  natural,  but  merely 
a  supernatural  virtue  existed,  said,  in  contradiction  :  ''If  I  do  nothing 
for  myself,  who  else  will  do  anything  for  me."  (Aboth  1,14) 

Section  VI. — Virtue  itself  is  })erfect  and  absolute,  but  the  virtue 
of  men  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  degrees  ;  but  since  the  greater 
or  lesser  virtue  consists  in  the  intentions,  a  precise  classification  of,  and 
decision  about  it,  is  uncertain. 

Remarks. — "  Judge  not  your  fellow-man,  if  you  were  not  placed  in 
the  same  position."  (Aboth,  4.)  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  wholly  in  the 
position  of  another,  or  to  arrive  ever  there.  To  be  able  precisely  to 
determine  the  degree  of  virtue  attained,  wo  must  take  into  consideratioiit 
firstly,  the  extent  of  tlie  action.  Though  it  is  said  :  "  To  accomplish 
much  or  little,  is  the  same  to  God,  but  the  intention  must  be  a  heavenly 
one,"  (Menacliath,  llO  a)  yet  therewith  is  meant,  if  he  who  does  little 
cannot  do  more ;  as  the  example  of  the  poor  man's  sacrifice  illustrates. 
But,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  more,  the  little  cannot  be  valued  equal  to 
much.  Secondly,  the  obstacles  which  had  to  be  surmounted.  "  That 
yirtue,  which  is  mentioned  as  praisewortliy  by  the  Lord  himself,  is  when 
the  virtuous  had  to  withstand  great  temptations,  and  to  surmount  serious 
obstacles.  (Pessachim,  1 1  3,  a  b).  Thirdly,  the  sentiments,  that  is,  the 
internal  motives,  which  have  co-operated. 

The  duration  of  virtuous  conduct  which  the  philosophers  also  specify 
as  defining  the  degree  of  virtue,  has  a  few  advocates  in  the  Talmud ; 
according  to  it,  man  may  acquire  his  future  world  in  one  hour."  (Kosh 
Hashanah,  17b.)  Now,  what  man  can  know  and  measure  these  cir- 
cumstances 1  Therefore,  none  but  the  Omniscient  Being  can  pronounce 
a  completely  certain  judgment  concerning  the  degree  of  human  virtue. 
"There  exists  but  one  who  can  judge."    (Aboth,  4,  8.) 

Section  VII. — The  code  of  ethics  contains  no  trifles,  no  so-called 
smaller,  unimportant  sins,  since,  where  duty  is  spoken  of,  everything  is 
of  importance.  Again,  no  absolutely  great  vice  is  mentioned  therein, 
since  nothing  can  resist  repentance  and  amendment. 

Remarks. — "  Be  careful  in  observing  the  least,  as  well  as  the  most 
important  command."    (Aboth.  2,  1.)    "You  shouldfobserve  the  leasu 
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commands,  even  those  which  you  think  may  be  trodden  under  foot." 
(Midrash  Jalkot  Ekeh.)  The  Talmudical  code  of  ebhics  further  distin- 
guishes itself  from  the  philosophical,  in  this  respect,  that  it  pronounces 
mistaken  actions,  which,  though  not  immoral,  yet  are  unlawful,  that  is, 
in  cases  where  the  action  has  been  committed,  objectively  against  the 
law,  and  yet  no  want  of  respect  for  the  law  has  occurred,  sins  needing 
pardon,  and  if  the  same  error  is  repeated  several  times,  styles  it  careless- 
ness. Then,  again,  there  is  no  vice  which  cannot  be  expiated  by  repent- 
ance and  amendment.  "The  man  who,  having  been  virtuous  throughout 
his  whole  previous  life,  towards  the  end  of  it  becomes  vicious,  loses  the 
whole  of  his  merit,  and  is  called  an  evil  man.  He  who,  having  been 
vicious  throughout  his  whole  previous  life,  becomes  virtuous  at  last,  his 
^ins  Avill  not  be  remembered,  and  he  is  called  a  virtuous  man."  (Kidu- 
shin,  40,  b)  ''No  sin  can  resist  repentance  and  penance."  (Maimon 
H.  Tesliuba,  iii.  14,  and  Aboda  Sera  7  b.)  That  is,  no  sin  is  so  great 
and  so  persevering,  that  the  sinner  could  not  amend,  and  which  could 
not  be  expiated,  througli  sincere  repentance. 

It  is  true,  that  some  passages  of  Scripture  have  the  appearance  as  if 
they  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  are  some  sinners  who  are 
irretrievably  lost,  but  it  is  well  known  that  Scripture  uses  phrases  and 
expressions  as  figurative  as  those  of  man. — (Ohulin  90  b.)  It  is,  there- 
fore, rather  lusty  of  Miimonides,  (H.  Teshuba,  6,  19),  from  such  pas- 
sages to  conclude  that  the  Lord  prevents  the  .amendment  of  some  great 
sinners,  that  they  may  perish  in  their  wickedness.  Kepentance  expiates 
for  all  sins,  only  the  Lord  prevents  amendment  ;  this  is  a  hypothesis 
not  derived  from  the  Talmud,  and  which  is  contradictory  to  the  spirit 
-of  Judaism.  "  We  agreed  in  this  opinion,  that  no  external  punishment 
was  to  be  feared,  for  the  Lord  cannot  make  any  of  His  creatures  so  infin- 
itely miserable.  Neither  can  any  creature  deserve  by  his  actions  the 
punishment  of  being  miserable  for  ever."  Jt  is  sin  itself  v/hich  I 
have  to  fea.r.  Has  it  been  once  committed,  tlien  divine  jounishment 
is  a  benefit,  and  I  am  sure,  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  a  benefit,  it  will  be 
released."  If  the  Talmud  says  :  "  He  will  not  be  al)le  to  expiate  who 
leads  a  community  to  sin,"  then  this  is  first  a  psychological  truth,  since 
a  false  shame  generally  prevents  the  founder  of  a  sect  from  acknowledg- 
ing his  error  j  secondly,  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  sin  itself  v»^liich  can 
hardly  be  amended.  For,  though  man  may  amend  his  own  conduct  and 
repent,  yet  how  can  he  amend  those  whom  he  has  led  astray  1  The  Tal- 
mud expresses  itself  figuratively  :  The  returned  founder  of  a  sect  would 
then  be  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  those  by  him  .seduced,  scholars  in 
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Gehinom, — (Yoma  7,  a.)  We  niusb  remark  here,  that  though  it  is  said 
in  Abath  '*  He  will  not  be  able  to  amend,"  in  Yoma  it  is  expressed: 
"  He  will  scarce  be  able  to  amend,"  (tc. 

The  same  doctrines  are  applicable  in  resj)ect  to  the  definition  of  the 
degrees  of  vice,  as  in  the  definition  of  the  degrees  of  virtue,  (Sec.  8,) 
and  in  respect  to  the  struggle  with  the  evil  propensities,  quite  the 
contrary  to  what  is  said  of  the  virtuous  may  be  applied.  For  vice 
makes  the  victory  of  the  good  over  the  evil  propensity,  the  victory  of 
the  active   moral  state  over  the   passive,  more  and  more  difficult. 

One  sin  makes  way  for  another." — (Aboth  4,  2.)  "Woe  unto  these 
that  draw  iniquity  with  the  cords  of  falsehood,  and  as  with  waggon 
ropes,  sinfulness." — (Jesaiah  5,  18.) 

Section  VTII. — Immoral  actions  may  be  committed  intentionally, 
or  through  neglect;  they  may  further  be  either  sins  of  commission  or 
omission.  The  highest  degree  of  immorality  is  to  sin  from  love  to  the 
evil.    In  judging  another,  the  most  palliating  view  must  be  taken. 

Kemarks. — Erring  actions  cannot  be  called  immoral.  But  the 
action  may  be  committed  with  a  knowledge  of  its  unlaAvfulness,  or  from 
unmindfulness,  inconsiderateness,  or  precipitation.  A  sin  from  negli- 
gence is  denominated  in  the  Talmud,  "  Sadan,"  an  intentional  sin, 
*'  Pesha."  On  iumiorality  from  love  for  the  evil,  Kant  expresses  him- 
self thus  :  Wickedness,  thought  of  in  a  highest  degree,  consists  of  a 
direct  inclination,  which,  without  temptations  of  any  kind,  finds  pleasure 
in  evil,  and  which  leads  to  the  commission  of  evil  deeds,  without  any 
consideration  in  regard  to  profit  or  enjoyment."  But  still  both  Kant 
and  Krug  doubts,  and  doubts  justly,  whether  any  man  be  capable  of  such 
wickedness.  The  Talmud  denominates  such  avillian :  "A  sinnerout  of  spite 
— that  he  may  offend." — (Mummar  Chachis)  ;  in  contradiction  to  "a  sinner 
out  of  sensuality. — (Mummac  Letiienbon.)  It  seems  that  the  reason  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  t'le  Talmud  identifies  the  cere- 
monial and  the  moral  law  ;  and  in  ceremonial  law,  such  a  degree  may  be 
thought  of. 

Concerning  the  judgment  of  others,  it  is  written  :  "  Judge  each  man 
according  to  the  mildest  view." — (Aboth  1,6.)  But  this  is  thereby  a 
moml  and  not  a  civil  principle.  The  Judge  may  and  can  act  in 
most  cases  according  to  this  principle.  "As  long  as  the  contending 
parties  are  before  you,  look  upon  thern  as  guilty,  but  wdien  they  are 
destroyed,  and  you  cease  to  be  the  judge  of  the  parties,  and  are  again 
man  to  man,  look  npon  both  as  though  none  were  guilty."- — (Aboth 
1,  18.) 
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Section  IX. -  -Since  moral  perfection  is  capable  of  being  constantly- 
increased,  human  virtue  may  always  be  viewed  as  imperfect,  and  man  is, 
therefore,  never  without  fault.  The  more  serious  and  sincere  are  the 
endeavors  of  man  to  reach  moral  perfection,  the  stronger  and  more  vivid 
will  be  the  consciousness  of  his  own  imperfections,  and  he  will,  therefore, 
never  over-value  his  merit. 

Kemarks. — "  For  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  does  good 
and  sinneth  not." — (Eccles,  7,  20.)  The  relations  of  the  Talmud  respect- 
ing four  Biblical  characters,  who  are  said  to  have  never  sinned,  is  a  fable, 
and  cannot  be  applied  here.  The  natural  deduction  from  the  foregoing 
will  be,  that  no  man  can  be  proud  of  his  merits. 

The  qualities  of  the  scholars  of  Abraham  are :  A  kind  look,  a 
modest  soul,  and  a  humble  mind. — (Aboth,  5,  19.)  "Always  be  very- 
humble." — (Ds.  4,  6.)  This  paragraph  may  also  be  taken  in  an  opposite 
way  :  No  man  lives  who  does  not  possess  some  merit.  "  Therefore, 
despise  no  man."—  (Ds.  4.  s.)  "Never  account  yourself  a  reprobate." — 
(Ds.  2,  18.)  That  your  moral  strength  and  power  to  amend  might  never 
be  weakened.  A  reasonable  being  without  any  merit  at  all,  is  the  ideal 
of  evil,  a  devil  and  not  a  man.  We  must  notice  here,  that  the  Talmu- 
dists  were  not  free  from  faith  in  the  existence  of  Satan  and  demons  ; 
but  they  are  not  described  in  the  Talmud  as  reasonable  beings,  possessed 
of  an  absolutely  evil  will.  Krug  says  :  "  if  we  do  not  accept  accord- 
ing to  Dualism,  the  theory  of  two  infinite  beings,  conceived  in  the 
eternal  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  then  the  devils  must  be 
imagined  as  finite  beings."  And  the  Talmud  corroborates  the  proposi- 
tion :  "  The  Shedim  (evil  spirits)  eat  like  men,  multiply  like  men, 
and  die  like  men." — (Chagiga  16,  a.)  The  Talmud  relates,  even  of  a 
very  kind  natured  demon  called  ^'Joseph  Sheda."  The  king  of 
demons  is  not  called  Satan,  but  Ashmodai,  and  described  as  "  a  jovial 
fellow."  And,  besides,  the  Talmudical  faith  in  demons,  influences 
neither  a  religious  opinion,  nor  a  religious  faith  ;  it  is  simply  a  play  of 
the  imagination.  The  only  Satan,  as  an  accepted  accuser,  has  entered 
the  sphere  of  prayers  and  usages  through  the  agency  of  Cabbala,  as 
for  instance,  the  intermission  of  sounding  the  cornet  on  the  day  before 
Kosh  Hashanah,  therewith  to  confuse  Satan  ;  this  is  of  no  import,  but 
to  prove  that  the  views  of  these  times  have  somewhat  influenced  the 
Talmudists. 

Krug  cites  a  Hamburg  correspondent  of  November  4,  1817,  who 
announces  the  following :  "The  devil  in  the  form  of  a  black  jiig,  was 
formally  killed,  hanged,  and  burned  in  England,  October  14,  1817.'* 
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Is  it  then  astonishing  tliat  the  Tahniiclists  of  1800  years  ago  believed  in 
demons  ?  And  so  innocent  was  this  faith  of  theii-s,  that  they  even  per- 
mitted the  conjuration  of  demons — not  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
those  possessed,  but  merely  to  talk  with  tliem.  Because  their  conception 
of  the  devil  was  a  different  one  fi-oin  that  of  later  times,  and  their  Satan 
was  capable  of  manifesting  good  intentions,  in  regard  to  Israel,  in  his 
actions. — (Beth  Batlira,  xvi.  a.)  B.  Lakish  there  expresses  the  correct 
opinion  :  "  The  evil  propensity  is  both  Satan  and  the  angel  of  death. 
Consequently  no  Satan  exists  externally  to  ourselves,  but  within  our  own 
heart ;  he  also  causes  men  to  die  through  excess  of  sensuality.  B.  Lak- 
ish seems  to  have  entertained  enlightened  views  throughout — he  says  : 
"  The  future  world  contains  no  hell  ;  but  the  Lord  will  take  from  their 
bodies  the  sun  of  enlightenment,  which  is  concealed  and  darkened  by 
the  fi-ame  of  the  body  during  this  life  ;  the  pious  will  be  cured  thereby, 
;^nd  live  joyously  in  the  happy  consciousness  of  having  done  good  deeds  ; 
the  wicked  will  be  judged  thereby,  and  feel  uneasy  in  the  fully  acquired 
consciousness  of  committed  sin." 

Section  X. — Merits  and  faults,  in  a  moral  respect,  are  not  transfer- 
able, therefore,  neither  merits  nor  faults  ciin  be  put  to  another  man's 
account. 

Beiiarks. — The  fathers  shall  not  be  [)ut  to  death  for  the  children, 
neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  father  ;  every  man  shall 
be  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin. — (Deut.  xxiv,  16).  In  a  judicial  sense, 
thLs  is  a  matter  of  course,  since  the  action  can  be  imjjuted  only  to  him 
who  has  committed  it ;  but  in  practical  life,  the  children  of  virtuous 
parents  enjoy  a  preference,  confidence,  etc.  Since  we  pre-suppose  that 
they  are  well  educated,  and  saw  good  examples  in  the  house  of  their 
parents.  The  preference  and  confidence  given  to  them,  is  owing  in  part 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  their  parents.  And  on  the  con- 
trary, the  children  of  wicked  parents  are  neglected  and  avoided,  because 
of  a  suspicion  in  regard  to  their  education,  and  the  bad  examples  they 
might  have  had  in  their  parental  home.  Therefore  Scripture  says  :  "  God 
Tisits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children." — (Exod.  xx.,  5.) 
Though  this  occurs  in  every-day  life,  yet  it  is  contradictory  to  the  code 
of  ethics,  since  what  jurisprudence  decrees  about  imputation,  is  also 
acknowledged  by  the  code  of  ethics.  It  seems  that  the  Mosaic  decision 
is  not  well  founded.  The  Talmud  remarks,  in  one  place,  with  remark- 
able boldness  :  ' '  Four  decrees  were  issued  by  Moses,  that  have  been 
abolished  by  other  prophets."  Moses  said  :  "God  visits  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  parent  upon  the  children."    But  Ezekiel  has  contradicted 
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him  :  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  !  The  son  shall  not  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
son.  The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him." — (Ezekiel 
xviii,  20  ;  Makoth  xxiv.  a.)  In  another  passage  the  Talmud  says  : 
Moses  means,  should  the  children  commit  the  same  sins  as  the 
parents." — (Sanhedrin  27,  b.).  That  is,  the  children  of  wicked,  parents 
suffer  for  their  own  misdeeds.  But  since  they  hardly  would  have  acted 
so,  had  they  not  seen  their  parents'  example,  they  suffer  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  parents  nevertheless. 

A  tale  of  the  Midrash  says,  "Zebulon  made  a  contract  with  Isachar 
that  one  should  study  and  the  other  earn  a  living,  and  then  divide  the 
gain  with  the  One  ;  in  compensation,  Zebulon  would  receive  one-half  of 
the  Divine  reward  for  the  merits  of  Isachar."  On  another  occasion  the 
Talmud  relates  :  "  Hillel  was  poor  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  he 
educated  himself  to  be  a  great  teacher  ;  his  brother  went  into  business 
and  acquired  wealth  ;  then  the  latter  said  :  '  I  Vvdll  give  you  half  of  my 
wealth,  if  for  it  you  will  give  me  half  of  your  earned  reward.*  A  Divine 
voice  then  spake  :  '  Though  man  were  to  offer  his  whole  fortune,  he  can- 
not buy  love.'  "  These  two  passages  give  rise  to  the  following  conclusion: 
A  contract  can  be  made  for  one's  support  from  another,  to  be  able  to 
devote  one's  self  to  study  without  check  by  the  considerations  of  life;  in 
compensation  of  which,  half  of  the  Divine  reward  may  be  made  over  to 
our  supporter  ;  but  has  one  already  occupied  himself  with  study,  the 
already  earned  reward  cannot  be  sold.  If,  instead  of  Divine  reward," 
the  words  "moral  merit"  are  inserted,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  expres- 
sions are  identical,  the  above  conclusion  is  quite  apposite  and  correct. 
The  one  man  aids  the  other  in  the  practice  of  good  actions ;  without  the 
one's  co-operation,  the  other  could  not  have  practised  them  at  all,  or,  at 
least,  so  completely;  therefore,  it  is  quite  natural,  and  but  just,  that  he 
share  the  moral  merit.  But  if  a  good  deed  is  once  done,  and  another 
wants  to  buy  the  moral  merit,  then  comes  into  play  the  j^rinciple  : 
Neither  moral  merit  nor  moral  Avrong  can  be  made  over." 

Sectiokt  XI. — The  moral  judgment  of  man  should  be  frequently 
applied  to  judge  his  own  actions.  Man  should  always  act  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  seen  by  a  higher  judge.  Still,  both  of  these  moral 
means  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  infallible. 

Remarks.^ — "It  would  be  better  for  man  had  he  never  been  born;  but 
since  he  exists,  he  ought  frequently  to  investigate  his  actions."  (Eruben 
13,  b.)  "  Every  night,  man  should  investigate  the  actions  of  the  previous 
day.    The  more  frequently  man  listens  to  his  conscience,  that  is,  makes 
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use  of  his  power  of  judgment,  the  greater  expertness  he  acquires  in  the 
jiulgrnent  of  himself,  and  consequently  in  the  pi-actice  of  good  and  the 
avoidance  of  evil.  Frequent  self-judgment  also  serves  the  purpose  of 
keeping  man  always  prepared  to  appear  before  his  heavenly  judge. 
"  His  disciples  inquired  of  R.  Eliezer  :  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence, repent  one  day  before  your  death  1  How  is  it  possible  for  man  to 
know  the  day  of  his  death  ?"  The  Eabbi  replied, The  more  necessary 
is  it  for  him  to  repent  every  day,  since  he  may  die  the  next."  Maimonides 
writes,  therefore:  Man  should  always  look  upon  himself  as  if  his  last 
hour  were  present,  and  for  this  reason,  repent  always  (H.  Teshuba  78.) 
But  before  what  law  may  the  moral  power  of  judgment  arraign  those 
actions  depending  on  the  will,  that  it  may  decide  whether  they  agree 
therewith  or  not  ?  Philosophers  say  :  before  that  law  established  by 
practical  reason.  But  to  the  Talmud  the  Lord  alone  is  legislator,  and  at 
the  same  time  eternal  judge.  And  this  judge  should  be  always  present 
to  man.  Fear  the  Lord,  even  as  ye  fear  men,"  said  R.  Johanna  to  his 
disciples.  "  And  not  more  ?"  was  their  question.  The  Rablii  replied, 
"  Are  ye  not  afi-aid  to  do  evil  in  the  presence  of  other  men  ?  Therefore, 
feel  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  (Berachoth  28  b.)  The  later 
Babbis  say  "  I  have  set  tbe  Lord  alwaj-s  before  me,"  (Psalm  xvi.  8.) 
This  princi})le  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  lieai-t,  and  bound  to  the  soul. 
Man's  behaviour,  his  movements  and  his  actions,  if  he  is  alone,  at  home, 
ai"e  not  like  his  motions  and  actions  in  the  presence  of  a  great  king ;  his 
conversations  Avitli  the  family  and  the  relations,  is  not  like  what  it  would 
be  if  a  great  king  w^ere  ]iresent.  If  man  reflects,  therefore,  that  above 
him  thrones  the  higliest  king,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  his  name,  whose 
splendor  fills  the  earth,  and  sees  his  actions,  then  awe  and  meekness 
must  make  him  ashamed  to  sin.  Take  to  heart  three  things,  and  you 
will  never  fall  into  sinfulness.  Know  what  is  aboA^e  thee  ;  an  all-seeinsr 
eye,  an  all-hearing  ear,  and  a  precise  account  of  your  actions. 

But  neither  of  these  means  is  infallible.  Many  a  one  may  attribute 
as  a  merit  to  himself  what  in  reality  is  a  wrong  ;  to  persecute  persons  of 
&  diuerent  opinion,  and  convert  them  through  the  exercise  of  power,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  one's  self  agreeable  to  the  Lord.  The  ability  of 
judging  correctly  whether  actions  agree  with  the  law,  or  rather  the 
ability  of  acting  according  to  the  law,  presupposes  a  correct  knowledge  of 
that  law  ;  therefore,  such  a  high,  yea,  even  the  highest  A'alue  is  put,  by 
the  Talmud,  upon  a  precise  and  minute  investigation  of  the  law.  "  The 
study  of  the  law  bears  a  higher  value  than  all  the  previously  mentioned 
commands."    (Peath  i,  L)    The  Talmud  acknowledges,  it  is  true,  that 
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tlie  study  of  the  law  constitutes  merely  the  means,  but  does  not  constitute 
the  aim.  "Not  the  study  but  the  practice,  is  the  chief  thing.'* 
(Aboth.  i,  17.)  Nevertheless,  the  study  is  more  important,  since  only 
this  can  lead  to  the  practice,  that  is,  the  correct  practice.  The  philo- 
sophers, too,  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  if  man  does  not  under- 
stand the  laws  established  by  practical  reason,  his  conscience  cannot 
pronounce  a  correct  judgment.  And  to  him  who  neglects  his  mind, 
that  is,  does  not  perfect  it,  reason  will  establish  no  law,  or  at  least  not 
a  correct  one. 

Section  XII. — The  Talmudical  code  of  ethics  has  various  duties  : 
1.  To  one's  self  2.  To  other  living  men.  3.  To  deceased  men. 
4.  To  animate  beings.    5.  To  inanimate  things. 

Kemarks. — It  is  true,  the  Talmud  contains  duties  to  God  also,  or 
rather  to  the  Talmud,  all  duties  are  duties  to  God ;  for  God  is  the 
highest  legislator,  and  judge  of  all  finite  moral  beings.  But  since  this 
is  no  religious  code,  those  duties  touching  God  alone  cannot  be  enumer- 
ated here. 

But  in  a  strict  sense,  our  actions  cannot  touch  God.  If  thou  sin- 
nest,  what  dost  thou  against  him,  and  if  thy  vices  accumulate,  what  dost 
thou  unto  him  ?  If  thou  art  just,  what  dost  thou  give  him,  or  what 
receivetli  He  from  thy  hand  1  The  Talmud  also  acknowledges  that  the 
laws  are  useful  to  man,  and  not  to  the  Lord.  Well  known  is  a  reply  of 
Babbi  Akiba  :  A  prince  asked  him,  to  wit  :  ''If  the  foreskin  is  such  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  why  are  not  men  born  circumcised"?"  Be- 
cause," he  replied,  "the  laws  are  merely  given  to  purify  man."  The 
ceremonial  lavfs  discussed  here,  are  not  the  ultimate  aim,  but  merety  the 
means  to  purify  and  perfect  man,  and,  therefore,  they  are  no  duties  to 
the  Lord,  but  to  one's  self 

Section  XIII. — Since  man  is  the  property  of  God,  he  has  no  other 
rights  over  himself,  but  those  granted  to  him  by  God,  and  has  to  observe 
these  duties  to  himself,  which  God  commands. 

Bemauks. — If  some  one  says  :  "  Deprive  me  of  sight ;  cut  off  my 
hand  ;  break  my  foot,  and  you  shall  be  free  from  all  blame  ;"  then  the 
other,  if  he  does  it,  is  still  guilty,  because  the  body,  or  rather  man,  is  not 
his  own  property.  "  For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are  servants,, 
they  are  my  servants." — (Lev.  xxv.,  55.)  On  which  passage  the  Talmud 
observes  :  "  but  not  the  servants  of  servants." 

Duties  pre-supposes  rights.  I  have  duties  to  myself,  but  who  pos- 
sesses the  rights  1  I  have  no  right  over  my  foot,  over  my  hand,  <fec., 
other  men  have  still  less  right  over  them  ;  now  who  possesses  these 
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rights  '?  The  Tahnud  avouUI  not  adopt  the  abstnvction  and  separation  of 
the  physical  from  the  moi-al  man,  woukl  not  elevate  itself  io  this  i)hil- 
osophical  subtility  and  say  :  Man  has  rights  over  man,  and  man  has  also 
duties  to  man.  The  Talmud  says  :  God  is  the  proprietor  of  man.  and 
liis  right  of  possession  God  does  not  cancel,  as  long  as  he  lets  life  dwell 
in  man.  "  Only  when  man  is  dead,  he  is  liberated  from  the  commands 
of  the  Lord."  And  this  solves  the  question  judicially.  Whoever  hires 
out  his  strength  to  another  man,  is  not  permitted  to  do  anything  that 
will  diminish  his  strength.  As  for  instance,  a  hired  man  is  not  per- 
mitted to  fast.  Since  my  strength  and  all  I  possess  belong  to  God,  it 
is  a  matter  of  course,  that  I  have  duties  to  preserve  the  Lord's  property 
for  him.  But,  just  for  this  reason,  I  must  devote  life  and  all  to  higher 
aims,  since  by  that  sacrifice  I  serve  the  Lord.  In  a  philosophical  view, 
man  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  the  property  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Talmud  makes  use  of  this  conceded  right  of  possession,  merely  as  a 
figurative  expression.  For  it  is  repeated  several  times,  "  You  are  no 
servants,  but  children  to  the  Lord,  your  God."  This  conceded  right  of 
property  expresses,  therefore,  nothing  else ;  but  that  man  is  absolutely 
bound  in  duty  to  observe  the  Lord's  will.  Moreover,  God  desires  man 
to  observe  the  duties  to  himself,  consequently  he  is  bound  to  their  obser- 
vation. 

Section  XIV. — Since  the  code  of  ethics  has  various  laws,  cases  of 
■collision  between  some  of  them  are  inevitable,  in  which  cases  generally 
is  applied  the  i-ule  :  The  unimportant  duties  must  make  way  for  the 
more  important  ones.  But  what  duty  must  be  placed  in  the  more 
important  position,  cannot  be  determined  precisely  in  all  cases.  Tlie 
following  axioms  may  serve  as  indications  : 

L  Duties  of  justice  are  more  important  than  duties  of  kindness. 

2.  In  equal  circumstances,  duties  to  one's  self  are  more  important 
than  those  to  others. 

3.  Duties  to  the  whole  are  more  important  than  duties  to  single 
parts. 

Remaeks. — You  may  think,  it  is  true,  justice  is  on  the  side  of  the 
wealthy,  but  since  he  is  obliged  to  sustain  the  poor,  I  will  decide  in 
favor  of  the  poor  ;  therefore  it  is  written  :  "  Favor  not  the  poor."  (Not 
as  it  is  told  of  Crispin — he  stole  leather  from  the  rich,  to  make  shoes  for 
the  poor.  For  according  to  the  Talmudical  civiljlaws,  the  bench  of  judges 
may  force  the  wealthy  to  contribute  towards  the  sustenance  of  the  poor, 
even  by  pawning  his  goods,  and  this  is  the  moral  view  of  communifim.) 
To  force  the  wealthy  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor,  is  a  duty  of  kind- 
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ness,  but  to  decide  a  case  justly,  is  a  duty  of  justice,  and,  therefore,  the 
other  must  make  way  for  this, 

But  not  merely  duties  of  justice,  such  as  are  commanded  by  the  laws^ 
of  justice,  or  so-called  compulsory  duties,  but  also  duties  resulting  from 
the  code  of  ethics,  are  more  important  than  the  duties  of  kindness.  For 
instance,  it  is  a  moral  duty  of  kindness  to  be  obliging  to  man,  but  is  a 
moral  duty  of  justice,  to  be  obliging  to  him,  because  you  have  promised 
to  do  so,  or  out  of  gratitude? 

2.  "  Whatever  belongs  to  thee  is  to  be  preferred  to  things  which 
belong  to  another  man."  If  his  own  life,  and  that  of  another  one  is  in 
danger,  man  may  save  himself,  before  saving  the  other  one."  The  cir- 
cumstances in  these  cases  are  equal,  life  against  life,  property  against 
property,  and  the  duties  to  one's  self  are  more  important  than  those  to 
others. 

One  should  suffer  torture,  and  not  betray  the  innocently  persecuted 
to  his  pursuer."  In  this  case  the  circumstances  are  not  alike — life  of 
another  one  against  the  pains  of  thy  own  body — and  in  this  case  the 
duties  to  one's  self  are  not  more  important.  That  the  whole  fortune 
should  be  sacrificed,  rather  than  betray  the  pursued  to  his  pursuer,  is  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  Talmudical  code  of  ethics.  Treachery  is  a  tres- 
pass of  the  code  of  ethics  ;  but  to  avoid  committing  trespasses,  man 
should  sacrifice  his  whole  fortune.  But  whether  man  is  also  obliged  to 
sacrifice  his  fortune,  if,  therewith,  he  can  save  the  life  of  another,  since 
the  abstaining  from  saving  the  other's  life  is  merely  a  sin  of  omission,  the 
Talmudical  code  of  ethics  does  not  decide.  It  is  true,  one  passage  ex- 
presses this  opinion  :  Man  is  obliged  to  hire  men,  that  they  may  save 
the  life  of  another."  But  the  hire  of  the  saviour  cannot  comprise  the 
whole  fortune.  The  Talmudical  law  forbids  man  to  save  his  own  life  at 
the  sacrifice  of  another's  life,  though  the  other  one  must  lose  life  at  the 
same  time.  If  assassins  say  to  a  number  of  men,  "  Give  us  one  of  you 
that  we  may  kill  him  ;  if  you  do  not  we  will  kill  ye  all,  ye  shall  all  sufier 
death,  and  not  sacrifice  one,"  but  if  the  delivering  up  of  a  certain  person 
is  demanded,  amongst  the  threats  of  killing  all.  in  case  of  refusal,  they 
need  not  suffer  death  for  his  sake,  since  man  is  not  obliged  to  sacrifice, 
for  the  life  of  another,  his  own  life.  "  If  one  man  is  desired  to  kill 
another,  or  to  suffer  death,  he  must  submit  to  being  killed."  In  this  case 
he  does  not  sacrifice  himself  for  another  one,  but  for  the  sake  of  not 
committing  the  greatest  injustice — murder.  For  a  less  important  injus- 
tice, man  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  life.    But  on  the  contrary,  man  may  not 
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saA"e  his  o^vn  life,  by  transgressing  a  law  of  justice.  "'No  one  may  save 
himself  through  tlie  money  of  another." 

Concerning  defence,  the  Talmiiclical  code  of  ethics  teaches  the  same 
laws  as  the  philosophical.  If  any  one  comes  to  murder  yon,  get  iip 
and  kill  him  ;"  that  is,  we  may  defend  ourselves  against  a  murderous 
attack,  even  by  the  death  of  the  assailant.  The  thief  discovered  commit- 
ting theft,  is  declared  to  be  free  by  holy  writ.  The  defence,  by  the  death 
of  the  assailant,  is  permitted,  even  in  cases  where  the  assailant  is 
responsible  for  his  actions,  and  even,  where  the  pursuer  has  a  certain 
right  to  pursue  the  pursuer. 

3.  If  an  epidemic  prevails  in  a  city,  man  is  obliged  to  leave  it,  be- 
cause no  one  may  expose  himself  to  danger  of  life.  When  the  commu- 
nity is  suifering,  no  one  may  absent  himself ;  but  the  single  man  must 
suifer  with  the  community.  The  contradiction  between  these  two  pas- 
sages is  cancelled  by  the  explanation.  He  may  not  expose  himself  to 
danger,  if  his  presence  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  community  ;  but  does  his 
presence  benefit  the  community,  he  is  not  permitted  to  separate  himself, 
but  must  also  sufter  and  expose  his  life  to  danger  like  the  rest.  Man  is 
part  of  a  community,  and  the  duties  to  the  whole  community  are  more 
important  than  those  to  a  single  part,  as  well  as  those  to  one's  self.  So 
Jonathan  boasted  of  David  :  "For  he  did  put  his  life  in  his  hand,  and 
slew  the  Philistines." — (1.  Samuel  xix.,  6.)  He  has  exposed  his  life  for 
the  benetit  of  the  nation. 

It  is  true,  we  have  seen  that  a  number  may  not  save  themselves 
with  the  life  of  a  single  one,  but  a  number  is  not  a  whole,  but  merely 
several  parts  of  a  whole. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  RABBINICAL  WRITINGS. 

The  Spiritual  Body — The  Israelites   at  Sinai — Joshua — Enoch — R.   Ribbi  and 

Antoninus. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  RABBINICAL  WRITINGS. 

Before  man  is  born,  his  soul  is  clothed  in  a  spiritual  body,  similar 
to  that  which  shall  afterwards  be  of  flesh.  The  following  story  is  related 
in  Sohar  71,1:  When  Rabbi  Perachjah  approached  the  door  of  Para- 
dise, the  entrance  of  heaven  was  opened  to  him,  and  a  voice  was  heard 
saying  :  "  Take  off  from  him  his  clothes,  for  the  earthly  body  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  cloth  of  flesh  was  taken  from  him, 
and  he  was  enveloped  in  the  air  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  (in  a  spiritual 
body.)  He  then  delighted  in  the  intuition  of  the  outer  heaven  and  its 
angelic  host.  When  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  earth  again, — as  his 
time  was  not  up, — his  soul  received  again  her  fleshly  body.  Another 
passage  in  Sohar  says,  (46,  4)  :  When  the  Israelites  stood  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai  to  receive  the  most  holy  law,  they  were  dressed  in  pure 
and  holy  clothes — spiritual  bodies — but  when  they  defiled  themselves, 
with  the  vrorship  of  the  golden  calf,  they  were  deprived  of  that  glory. 
As  it  is  written,  (Exod.  xxxiii.,  6)  :  "And  the  children  of  Israel  were 
stripped  of  their  ornaments  by  the  Mount  Horeb."  Again,  Sohar,  on 
Zachar,  3,  3  :  "  Now  Josliua  was  clothed  with  filthy  garments,  and 
stood  before  the  angel."  The  filthy  garments  must  be  understood  to 
mean  the  body  with  which  the  spirit  is  clothed  when  it  is  commanded  to 
live  upon  earth,  because  the  flesh  is  defiled  by  sin  in  disobedience  to  God. 
Jalkat  Rubeni  says:  "By  their  ganmntsthe  children  of  men  will  be 
known  at  the  last  and  great  day,  whether  they  lived,  when  on  earth,  a 
virtuous  or  wicked  life.  The  actions  of  every  man  retain  their  impres- 
sions, even  upon  that  spiritual  body  with  which  the  soul  is  clothed  at 
the  resurrection. 

R.  Tanchum  taught :  The  garment  with  which  the  soul  is  clothed 
in  the  life  which  is  to  comcj  is  woven  of  the  rays  which  are  emitted  from 
the  throne  of  God,  Therefore  the  Psalmist  says  :  "  Light  is  for  the 
righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart."    At  the  time  when 

*  In  the  English  version  it  is  translated :  '*  stripped  themselve-s  ;"  but  the  origi' 
nal  says  :  "they  were  stripped,"  as  if  this  was  done  by  others. 
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Enoch  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  everything  which  is  kept  aeciefc  from 
man,  was  now  opened  to  him.  He  wrote  all  that  he  saw  and  heard  in  a 
book  and  gave  it  to  his  SDn,  but  it  is  now  lost.  At  that  time  Enoch 
was  clothed  in  pure  light,  and  all  those  who  denied  God,  their  maker, 
became  confounded.  Further  :  when  the  righteous  dies,  the  angel  of 
death  clothed  him  with  a  worthier  ap})arel  than  that  which  he  had  in 
this  earthly  life,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  enter  the  paradise  and  behold 
Divine  things.  (Sohar  Syn.  137.)  There  is  a  parable  in  the  Talmud, 
Ti-act  Sanhedriu,  fol.  91,  page  1,  which  we  quote  : 

*'  The  Emperor  Antoninus,  in  his  conversation  with  K.  Ribbi,  asked 
the  Eabbi :  How  can  God — according  to  thy  religion — punish  a  sinner 
after  death  I  If  he  summons  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man  after  it  has  aban- 
doned the  body,  now  dead,  will  it  not  say  :  'My  Lord,  thou  knowest 
that  I  came  pure  out  of  thine  hand,  and  that  I  am  not  able  to  sin,  as 
there  is  no  earthly  lust  in  my  substance.  It  is  the  body,  the  flesh  and 
blood  that  transgressed  thy  holy  law.'  Tlie  body,  if  summond,  will  say, 
'  Lord  thou  knowest  I  am  nothing  but  a  lum^)  of  earth  ;  not  I  but  the 
soul  which  thou  hast  given  me,  induced  me  to  all  that  I  have  done.  Now 
since  that  spirit  left  me,  I  have  not  done  anything,  neither  good  nor  bad  ! 
t    Which  of  Ijoth  will  God  punish  t    The  Rabbi  answered  : — 

'•I  will  tell  thee  a  parabfe, O  Ciesar,  by  which  thou  slialt  understand 
the  judgment  of  God.  There  was  once  a  king,  vho  possessed  a  garden  of 
wonderful  beauty,  and  in  which  the  fruits  ripened  earlier  than  anywhere 
else.  The  king  had  great  trouble  with  his  own  servants,  the  keepers  and 
watchmen  of  the  garden  ;  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  eat  of 
the  piecious  fruits  ;  they  were,  therefore,  punished  and  dismissed.  At  last 
he  put  a  blind  man  and  a  lame  man  in  the  garden,  to  watch  and  keep  it. 
When  the  precious  fruits  ripened,  the  lame  keeper  said  to  the  blind : 

*  O  couldest  thou  see  with  mine  eyes,  or  could  I  walk  with  thy  legs  ! 
How  beautiful  are  these  fruits,  and  how  profusely  are  they  placed  upon 
these  trees,  and  how  sweet  must  they  be  to  eat  I'  After  a  long  consul- 
tation they  agreed  upon  the  following  plan  :  The  blind  man,  who  had 
sound  legs,  took  the  lame  with  sound  eyes,  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
directed  him  how  to  reach  the  fruit ;  and  thus  satisfied  both  their  lusts. 
Kext  day  the  king  visited  his  garden,  and  observed  that  many  of  the 
precious  fruits  were  stolen  He  summoned  the  keepers  before  him,  and 
said  :  Which  of  you  has  stolen  my  fruit  1    The  lame  man  answered  : 

*  0  my  king,  thou  knowest  that  I  cannot  use  my  legs  ;  and  were  the 
fruits  even  of  precious  gold,  I  could  not  reach  them.'  The  blind  man 
said  :  '  0  my  king,  I  am  blind  ;  I  cannot  see  either  the  tree  or  its  fruit ; 
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it  was,  therefore  not  I  who  stole  them.'  But  the  king  was  convinced 
that  none  else  but  the  keepers  could  have  taken  the  fruits  of  his 
garden  ;  he  commanded,  therefore,  the  lame  to  be  put  upon  the  shoulder* 
of  the  blind,  and  then  punished  them  together,  as  they  had  committed 
the  crime  together.  At  the  day  of  judgment,  God  will  unite  again  soul 
and  body ;  there  will  be  again  a  living  man  ;  and  then  he  will  receive  the 
reward  for  what  he  has  done  while  in  this  life." 


CHAPTEPv  YIl. 

KABALA  AND  KABALISTS. 

Term  denned — Two  classes  of  the  ^[ystical  Scliool — Pliilo  and  the  Kabalists — Age 
of  the  latter  system — Its  dialect— Divisions  of  the  Science — Standard  works — 
Axioms — Pantheism — The  Jetsira  and  Tohar. 

KABALA  AND  KABALISTSi. 

The  term  Kabala,  is  a  correlative  with  JIasora.  Kahal  signifies 
"to  receive;"  Masora,  '-to  hand  down  or  communicate."  The  Kabalists 
believe  that  God  lias  expressly  coihmitted  His  mysteries  to  certain 
chosen  persons,  and  that  they  themselves  have  received  those  mysteries 
in  trust,  still  further  to  hand  them  down  to  Avorthy  recipients. 

There  has  been  always  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  a  mystical 
school,  more  or  less  numerous,  who  have  treated  the  written  word  as  the 
symbolic  vehicle  of  an  esoteric  doctrine.  This  school  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  two  classes  :  1.  Those  with  whom  that  interior  spiritual  sig- 
nification shapes  itself  into  a  philosophical  system,  which  they  never- 
theless hold  either  from  or  in  connexion  with,  a  foreign  or  Gentile 
teaching,  such  as  Platonism.  Their  representative  is  Philo.  They 
blend  the  Mosaic  law  with  the  Gentile  monotheism.  2.  The  other  class 
are  the  Kabalists,  properly  so  called,  who,  from  the  impulse  of  tlie  mind 
after  a  deep  and  satisfying  knowledge  of  the  inmost  mysteries  of  being, 
have  given  themselves  up  too  much  to  the  tutelage  of  the  imagination, 
and  constructed  a  system  Avhich  combines,  at  once,  the  sublime  and  the 
despicable. 

To  become  acquainted  with  the  Kabala  in  its  real  character,  the 
student  will  find  that  he  must  ascend  to  the  considemtion  of  its  primitive 
metaphysical  principles,  as  laid  down  in  the  earliest  documents  of  the 
science,  because  in  latter  times  the  professors  of  the  Kabala  have  mixed 
it  with  many  doctrines  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Arabian  philosophies. 
Those  of  them,  too,  who,  from  superstition,  kept  themselves  aloof  from 
the  general  culture  of  their  times,  abandoned  by  degrees,  the  ])rofound 
speculations  of  which  the  Kabala  was  the  result,  and  preserved  merely 
the  gi'osser  types,  which  had  been  used  by  the  earlier  masters  only,  as  the 
drapery  of  the  truth  which  they  veiled. 

The  system  itself  is  undoubtedly  of  very  great  age.  Without 
spending  a  moment  on  the  obvious  exaggerations  which  refer  it  to  Moses, 
to  Abraham,  and  even,  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  we  must  admit  that,  so  far 
back  as  the  Tanaim,  there  are  evident  traces  of  its  existence.  The 
numerous  allusions  to  it  in  the  Mishna  and  Gemara  abundantly  show 
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that,  under  the  Tanaim,  a  certain  philosophy,  or  religious  metaphysic, 
was  secretly  taught,  and  that  this  system  of  esoteric  teaching  related 
especially  to  the  creation  and  the  Godhead,  Bereshith  and  Merava.  So 
early  as  A.D.  189,  the  time  of  the  Mishna  reduction,  it  was  thus 
recognized  as  an  established  theosophy,  the  pri^dlege  of  select  disciples. 
We  may,  therefore,  safely  believe  in  its  operation  in  the  second  century. 
The  style  is  not  Talmudic,  nor  past-Talmudic,  so  neither  is  it  the  pure 
Hebrew  of  the  Biblical  Scriptures,  but  the  dialect  which  was  used  by  the 
learned  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era.  In  a  word, 
it  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  first  Mishnaists ;  that  is,  between  a  century 
before,  and  about  eighty  years  after,  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  work  itself 
might  even  have  been  a  collection  of  fragments  of  various  earlier  times. 

The  Kabala,  considered  as  a  constructed  science  is,  1st,  theoretical ; 
2nd,  practical.  The  practical  department  comprises  a  symbolical  appara- 
tus, and  rules  for  the  use  of  it.  The  theoretical  part  consists  of  two 
branches  :  the  cosmogonic,  as  relating  to  the  visible  universe.  The 
second  is  theogonic  and  pneumatological,  as  relating  more  directly  to  the 
spiritual  world,  and  to  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature.  The  tech- 
nical name  of  this  part  is  maase  riierkava,  alluding  to  the  merkava,  or 
chariot  throne,  with  its  attendant  angels,  in  the  vision  of  Providence, 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel. 

In  the  books  Jetsira  and  Zohar,  the  Kabala  is  thought ;  in  them 
we  get  the  sure  principles  of  the  science  laid  doAVii  and  explained  by  the 
srreat  masters  themselves.  The  student  will  master  both  the  Jetsira 
and  the  Zohar  with  greater  facility,  if  he  bring  with  him  to  the  task  a 
premonition  on  some  axioms  which  the  Kabalists  consider  to  be  funda- 
mental, such  as  are  the  following  : — 1.  From  nothing,  nothing  can  pro- 
ceed. 2.  Therefore,  no  substance  that  now  exists  has  been  produced 
from  nothing.  3.  All  existing  substances  are  emanations  from  one 
eternal  substance.  In  the  act  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  creation," 
the  Eternal  Being  drew  from  Himself.  4.  Consequently  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  matter;  strictly  speaking,  that  which  we  call  matter"  is 
only  a  form  or  species  under  which  spirit  gives  itself  a  manifestation. 
5.  So  that  the  universe  is  a  revelation  of  the  Infinite  ;  an  eminent  effect 
of  his  ever  active  power  and  presence.  6.  But  though  all  existence  thus 
flowed  from  the  Divinity,  yet  is  the  world  difierenfc  from  the  Godhead,  as 
the  effect  is  different  from  the  cause.  Nevertheless,  as  not  separate  from, 
but  abiding  eminently  in  Him,  it  is  evermore  the  manifestation  of 
Himself.  It  is  the  mantle  with  which  He  clothes  Himself ;  or  rather 
it  is  a  revelation  of  the  Godhead,  not  in  His  hidden  essence,  but  in  His 
visible  glory.    7.  In  giving  existence  to  the  universe,  the  first  act  of 
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the  Almighty  was  the  production  of  a  power  or  principle  intimately,  and 
especially,  relating  to  Himself,  to  which  are  given  the  names  of  "  His 
Holy  Spirit."  "  His  personal  Word,"  and  His  First-begotten  Son," 
and  which  the  Kabalists  personify  as  the  Adam  Kadmon  ;  who,  in  hia 
turn,  caused  to  proceed  by  emanation  from  Himself,  all  the  lower  forms 
of  actual  existence  in  their  several  descending  gradations.  The  principles 
of  the  Kabala  may  be  summed  up  in  one  ;  and  that  one — Pantheism. 
This  character  of  the  system  appears  partially  in  the  Jetsira,  and  more 
fully  in  the  Zohar. 

The  Jetsira  opens  its  instructions  with  something  of  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  Bible,  and  announces  that  the  universe  bears  upon  itself 
the  imprint  of  the  name  of  God  ;  so  that,  by  the  means  of  the  great 
panorama  of  the  world,  the  mind  may  acquire  a  conception  of  the  Deity; 
and  from  the  unity  which  reigns  in  the  Creation,  it  may  learn  the  one- 
ness of  the  Creator.  So  far,  the  way  of  thinking  is  in  agreement  with 
the  common  one.  But  now,  instead  of  tracing  in  the  universe  the  laws 
which  govern  it,  so  as  to  ascertain  from  those  laws  the  thoughts  of  the 
Lawgiver,  it  is  sought  rather  to  arrive  at  the  same  end  by  finding  some 
tangible  analogy  between  the  things  which  exist,  and  the  signs  of  thought, 
or  the  means  which  thought  and  knowledge  are  principally  communicated 
and  interpreted  among  men ;  and  recourse  is  had  for  this  purpose  to  the 
twenty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  to  the  first  ten  numbers. 
(According  to  the  Kabalsts,  God  is  the  author  of  the  letters.  Speech  is 
a  revelation  of  thought,  and  the  form  in  which  intellect  pronounces  itself 
most  distinctly.  ) 

The  Zoliar,  the  sequel  to  the  Jetsira,  is  held,  from  the  greater 
amplitude  of  its  doctrine,  as  the  standard  and  code  of  the  Kabalistic 
system.  The  title  of  this  book  in  full  is,  "  Tlie  Book  of  Splendour  on 
the  Law,  by  the  very  holy  and  venerable  man  of  God,  the  Tana  Kabbi 
Shemun  C.  Yochai,  of  blessed  memory."  The  body  of  the  work  takes 
the  form  of  a  commentary,  extending  over  the  five  books  of  Moses,  of  a 
highly  mystic  and  allegorical  character.  But  the  Zohar  is  not  considered 
complete  w^ithout  the  addition  of  certain  appendices,  attributed  either  to 
the  same  author,  or  to  some  of  his  personal  or  successional  disciples. 

When  we  say  that  fhe  Zohar  is  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
it  must  be  understood  that  the  principle  of  interpretation  is  Kabalistic. 
The  authors  consider  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  as  a  covering  to  a 
tmer  meaning.  According  to  them  the  real  doctrine  is  a  living  body,  of 
which  the  literal  text  is  only  the  vestment. 

It  is  here  that  they  develop  their  most  solemn  theology,  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God. — Hehrev)  Literature. 
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THE  METAPHYSICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  JEWS,  ANCIENT  AND 

MODERN. 

Sect.  L — Preceding  Maimonides — The  Bible  not  metaphysical — Origin  of  evil — 
Free  will — The  Talmud — Mercaba — Allegorical  characters  of  Rabbinical  litera- 
ture— The  Caraites — Progress  of  metaphysics  among  the  Eabbinites — Saadia  ben 
Joseph — The  Book  of  Creeds— The  school  at  Cordova — Solomon  ben  Gabriel — 
The  Fons  Vit» — Bahya  ben  Joseph — Juda  ha  Levi  and  the  book  Khozari — 
Differences  between  theology  and  philosophy,  and  attempts  at  reconciliation— 
Maimonides— More  Nevochim — Prohibition  and  burning  of  his  works. 

Sect,  11. — Subsequent  to  Maimonides — Fabulous  accounts  of  the  Kabala— Yetsira 
and  Zohar — Date  of  the  Zohar — Contents  of  the  books — Theories  of  the  origin 
of  evil— Cabalistic  theory — The  manifestation  of  God — Theory  of  emanation — 
Remarks  on  this  system  and  comparison  with  other  systems  of  philosophy — 
Neoplatonists  and  Gnostics — The  Cabala  and  Christianity — Shem  Job — Judaia 
Penini— Joseph  Ibn  Caspi — Marter  Leon — Moses  ben  Joseph — Ahron  ben  Elias, 
the  Caraite — Decay  of  Peripateticism — Joseph  Albo — Abraham  Bibago — Joseph 
ben  Shem  Job — Elias  del  Medigo — Expulsion  of  the  Jev/s  from  Spain — Abraham 
and  his  son  Leo — The  Dialogues  of  Love — Close  of  the  history  of  Jewish  meta- 
physics with  the  sixteenth  century — Modern  philosophers  not  peculiarlj^^  Hebrew. 

METAPHYSICAL  SCHOOLS  AMONGST  THE  JEWS,   DOWN  TO  THE  TIMES  OF 
MOSES  MAIMONIDES. 

The  part  of  M.  Munk's  work  which  treats  of  J ewisli  philosophy,  is 
necessarily  shorter  than  that  which  refers  to  the  Arabs.  If  we  except 
Ibn-Gebirol,  Moses  Maimonides,  Leo  Habraeus,  and  a  few  others,  all 
the  mediseval  writers  of  Llebrevr  origin  v^ere  mere  Biblical  commenta- 
tors, or  else  they  excercised  their  ingenuity  in  illustrating  the  mysteries 
of  Rabbinical  literature.  Still,  however,  the  question  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching deserves  to  be  thoroughly  examined. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  present  to  us  no  system  of  philosophy 
in  the  generally  received  sense  of  the  word;  no  trace  can  be  found  there 
of  those  speculations  in  which  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Hindoos  so  freely 
indulged  ;  the  Hebrews,  as  M.  Munk  remarks,  did  not  seek  to  penetrate 
into  the  secret  of  being ;  the  existence  of  God,  the  spirituality  of  the 
soul,  the  knowledge  of  good  and  e^dl,  were  with  them  a  matter  oi  faith, 
not  the  result  of  a  series  of  syllogisms.  And  yet  to  every  thinking 
mind,  the  existence  of  evil  in  a  world  created  by  Him  who  is  the 
Supreme  God,  must  have  always  been  a  most  puzzling  problem.  How 
can  it  be  admitted  without  seeming  to  impose  limits  upon  that 
Being  from  whom  no  evil  can  proceed  ]  And  how  can  these  limits  be 
acknowledged  without  thereby  denying  the  unity  of  the  absolute  God — 
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without  falling  into  Dualism  1  The  answer  given  to  these  questions  by 
the  Mosaic  doctrine,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

"  Evil  has  no  real  existence  :  it  has  no  place  in  creation ;  which, 
beinjr  the  work  of  God,  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  the  abode  of  evil. 
At  each  period  of  creation,  God  saio  that  it  ivas  good.  Evil  enters  this 
Avorld  only  when  intellect  makes  its  appeanince  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
moment  when  man,  having  become  an  intellectual  and  moral  being,  is 
destined  to  struggle  against  matter.  A  collision  then  takes  place  be- 
tween the  intellectual  principle  and  the  material  one — and  from  this 
collision  evil  results ;  for  man,  gifted  as  he  is  with  moral  perception, 
and  enjoying  the  freedom  of  his  movements,  should  endeavour  to  make 
his  actions  harmonize  with  the  supreme  good  ;  and  if  he  allows  himself 
to  be  conquered  by  matter,  he  reduces  himself  to  become  the  artizan  of  evil. 
This  theory  of  evil,  contained  in  tlie  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  freedom  of  will,  which  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Mosaism  ;  man  enjoys  the  absolute  liberty  in  the 
use  of  faculties ;  'life  and  good,  death  and  evil,  are  set  before  him.' 
(Deut.  30,  15,  IG.)  It  is  important  to  bring  out  here,  in  all  its  force, 
this  doctrine,  in  subordination  to  which  the  Jews  have  always  placed  the 
various  metaphysical  speculations  of  foreign  origin,  which  they  embraced 
at  different  epochs.  The  d3velopment  of  this  theory,  in  its  connection 
with  Divine  Providence,  and  with  the  will  of  God,  considered  as  the  sole 
cause  of  creation,  has  ever  been  deemed,  by  J ev/ish  teachers,  one  of  the 
most  important  topics  for  their  meditation." 

We  do  not  think  it  iiecessar}^  to  give  any  details  respecting  the 
state  of  Jewish  theology  during  the  golden  age  of  that  nation.  The 
observations  we  might  make  on  the  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  on  the  sects  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadduceea,  and  Essenes,  would  be  mere 
repetitions,  or  resumes,  of  the  able  disquisitions  published  in  modern 
cycloptedias.  We  shall,  therefore,  go  on  at  once  to  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  consider  the  Jews  as  they  stood  immediately  after 
the  appearance  of  the  promised  Messiah.  The  circumstances  amidst 
which  they  were  thrown,  told  most  unfortunately  upon  intellectual  cul- 
ture ;  in  the  first  place,  the  nation  was  absorbed  by  the  political  struggles 
which  followed  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem ;  and  when,  after 
the  unfortunate  attempt  of  Barcochebas,  the  doctors  who  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  became  convinced  that 
J erusalem  could  no  longer  be  the  centre  of  their  worship,  and  the  head 
quarters  of  the  J ewish  community,  their  first  care  was  to  strengthen  the 
tonds  w^hich  could  link  together  as  a  religious  society  the  children  of 
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Abraliam,  throughout  all  the  civilized  world.  The  system  of  the  Phari- 
sees embraced,  by  the  majority,  diu  not  allow  of  merely  confirming  the 
authority  which  belonged  to  the  sacred  books  ;  it  was  necessary  that  an 
equal  weight  should  be  attached  to  traditional  interpretations  and  de- 
velopments, which  had  till  then  only  been  inculcated  by  oral  teaching, 
for  the  few  partial  written  reproductions  of  the  commentaries  could  not 
aspire  to  the  honours  of  canonicity. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Mishna,  which  appeared  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  third  century,  and  which  it  took  three  hundred  years  to 
annotate,  to  discuss,  and  to  amplify.  At  the  same  time,  an  immense 
critical  undertaking  was  begun,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  irrevocably  the 
text  of  the  sacred  books,  from  a  collection  of  the  most  authentic  MSS  ; 
and,  in  their  desire  for  accuracy,  the  Rabbins  went  so  far  as  to  count 
the  letters  contained  in  each  book.  Throughout  the  voluminous  com- 
pilations which  remain  to  us,  and  whicli  were  made  during  the  first  five 
or  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  in  the 
allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  there  are  only  few  traces  of 
metaphysical  speculations.  If  we  often  find  there,  reminiscences  of 
Kabbalistic  doctrines,  tliey  bear  almost  exclusively  upon  angelology, 
and  exoteric  points  ;  the  existence  of  the  speculative  ])2^vt  of  the 
Kabbala,  is  revealed  to  us  merely  by  the  mention  of  the  mysteries  con- 
tained in  the  Beresdiitli,  or  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  in  the 
Mercaba,  or  visions  of  Ezekiel. 

A  complete  account  of  the  Talmud,  its  history  and  its  literature, 
would  require  a  separate  article  ;  but  to  give  our  reader  an  idea  of  what 
may  be  called  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  Rabbinism,  we  shall  j)ut  together 
a  few  passages  relating  to  the  Mercaba,  just  mentioned.  After  discours- 
ing of  the  angels  and  other  spiritual  intelligencies  which  occupy  an 
intermediate  place  between  God  and  man,  Maimonides  says  : — 

That  which  we  have  said  in  these  two  chapters  on  this  subject,  ia 
as  a  drop  of  the  ocean  in  comparison  with  what  ought  to  be  explained 
under  this  head.  Moreover,  the  explanation  of  all  the  radical  princi- 
ples, contained  in  these  tw^o  chapters,  is  called  tlie  matter  of  the  chariot. 
The  sages  of  old  have  directed  that  no  one  shall  lecture  upon  tliese  sub- 
jects except  to  a  single  person,  who  also  must  be  wise  and  intelligent  by 
his  own  knowledge,  and,  even  then,  we  may  only  point  out  the  passages 
to  him,  and  inform  him  very  little  of  the  matter ;  and  he  being 
intelligent  by  his  own  knowledge,  may  become  acquainted  with  the  end 
and  depth  of  the  matter.  Now  these  things  are  exceedingly  profound,, 
and  not  every  intellect  is  capable  of  sustaining  them  ;  wherefore  Solomon 
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in  his  wisdom  says  respecting  them,  by  way  of  parable,  *  The  Lamht  art 
for  thy  clothing' — (Prov.  27,  2G.)  So  the  sages  say  as  an  exphmation 
to  this  parable :  "  The  things  which  are  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  let 
them  he  as  a  garment  to  thee ;  meaning :  Let  them  be  kept  to  thyself 
alone,  and  do  not  discuss  them  before  many  people.  Thus  also  he 
(Solomon)  says  respecting  them  :  *  Let  them  be  only  thine  own,  and  not 
strangers  xcith  thee'  (Prov.  5,  17.)  Again,  Avith  respect  to  them  he  says: 
^  Honey  and  milk  (are)  under  thy  tongue'  (Song  of  Songs,  iv.  11),  whicB 
the  sages  of  old  explain  in  this  manner :  *  The  things  which  are  like  honey 
and  milk  ought  to  he  under  thy  tongue."' 

That  the  matter  of  the  chariot  refers  to  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel, 
is  apparent,  from  the  following  quotation  : — 

"How  far  (i.e.,  to  which  verse  of  the  chapter)  is  (it  called)  the 
matter  of  the  chariot  ?  The  Rabbi  says :  '  Even  to  (the  words)  and  I 
taw  as  the  color  of  Hashmal,'  recorded  last  (i.e.,  in  the  twenty- seventh 
verse  of  the  chapter,  and  not  merely  to  the  Ilashmal  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  verse.) 

"Rabbi  Isaac  says:  'To  (the  word)  Ilashmal;  as  far  as  the  word 
^ind  I  saw,  we  may  point  out  the  passages  (to  every  learner),  but 
thence  further,  if  he  (the  learner)  be  wdse  and  intelligent  by  his  own 
understanding,  we  may,  and  if  not,  we  may  not." 

We  are  led  to  conclude,  first,  that  the  matter  of  the  chariot  was  an 
allegorical  and  mystical  commentary  on  the  first  chapter  of  EzekieL 
Second,  that  those  persons  Avho  were  allowed  to  study  the  matter  of  the 
chariot,  were  previously  made  acquainted  with  a  similar  exposition  of 
the  tirst  chapter  of  Genesis,  designated  as  the  matter  of  creation.  Third, 
that  both  these  speculations  were  of  a  strictly  esoteric  character,  and 
reserved  for  a  limited  number  of  duly  qualified  students. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  examine  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Mahomet,  we  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  use  of  Rab- 
binical literature.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  undue  prominence  given 
to  allegory,  coupled  with  a  servile  attachment  to  legal  and  ritual 
traditions,  have  too  often  filled  the  Talmud  with  the  most  extraordinary 
puerilities ;  but  it  would  be  wrong,  on  the  other  hand,  to  denounce  the 
study  of  Hebrew  theological  writings  as  unprofitable  and  worthless. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  Arabs  under  Mahomet,  was 
felt  most  strongly  by  the  synagogue.  Controversies  arose,  of  a  nature 
totally  difi*erent  from  those  to  which  the  Rabbis  had  been  hitherto 
accustomed ;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  weapons  supplied  by  the 
Talmud  would  no  longer  prove  sufficient.  During  the  reign  of  Abu- 
17 
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Dja'-far  al-Mancur,  second  Khalif  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  'Anan  benr 
David,  one  of  the  chief  Jewish  doctors  of  the  Academy  of  Babylon, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  whose  purpose  it  was  to  throw  off 
the  E-abbinical  hierarchy,  and  the  yoke  of  tradition.  'Anan  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  reason  and  the  principle  of  free  inquiry ;  acknowledging, 
however,  that  traditions,  by  allowing  more  flexibility  to  the  sacred  text, 
enabled  Judaism  to  become  progressively  perfect,  he  did  not,  like  the  old 
Sadducees,  discard  the  necessity  of  interpretation  of  every  kind  of 
tradition ;  but  he  wanted  both  always  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with 
reason  as  well  as  with  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  he  contested 
the  compulsory  observation  of  a  number  of  laws  inserted  in  the  Mishna, 
The  members  of  this  sect  assumed  the  name  of  Karaim  (textuaries  or 
upholders  of  the  text),  and  they  are  knoAvn  amongst  modern  authors  as 
Oaraites.  It  has  been  objected  that  for  want  of  fixed  principles,  and  on 
account  of  their  acknowledging  no  other  authority  than  the  individual 
opinions  of  their  doctors,  the  Caraites  ended  by  building  up  a  mass  of 
contradictions  and  fine-drawn  arguments,  much  more  difficult  to  clear  up 
than  the  Talmudical  discussions;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  Caraism,  at  least  in  its  earliest  manifestations,  had  the  result 
of  giving  to  Hebrew  doctors  a  salutary  impulse,  by  employing  the  wea- 
pons of  reason  to  attack  E-abbinism,  and  by  compelling  the  Rabbis  to^ 
have  recourse  to  the  same  arms  in  self-defence.  The  Caraites,  besides, 
were  alone  fit  to  found  a  true  system  of  Biblical  exegesis  by  an  alliance 
between  theology  and  metaphysical  speculations.  In  this  respect  they 
were  no  doubt  very  much  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Arab  Mote- 
callemin;  for  their  doctrines,  and  their  position  as  schismatics,  gave 
them  many  features  in  common  with  the  Motazales,  who  had  originated 
amongst  the  Mahometans  the  science  of  the  Galam.  The  Caraiie  divines 
adopted  themselves  the  designation  of  Motecallemin ;  and  Maimonides 
tells  us  positively  that  they  borrowed  their  arguments  from  the  Mussul- 
man Motecallemin.  These  arguments  had  for  their  object  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Judaism  on  a  metaphysical  basis. 
The  theologians,  both  Mahometans  and  Jews,  were  much  indebted  to  the 
dialectics  of  Aiistotle,  which  were  then  beginning  to  be  known  amongst 
the  Arabs,  although  they  made  use  of  these  newly  acquired  weapons  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  philosophical  theories  of  the  Stagyrite. 

The  principal  positions  maintained  in  the  works  of  the  Caraites,  are 
the  following ..  1st.  Original  matter  has  not  always  existed;  2nd.  The 
world  is  created,  and  consequently  it  has  a  Creator;  3rd.  The 
Creator,  who  is  God,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  4th.  He  is  a  purely 
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spiritual  being,  and  is  not  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  space ;  5th.  His 
acience  embraces  all  things ;  6th.  His  life  consists  in  intelligence,  and  is, 
itself,  pure  intelligence ;  7th.  He  acts  with  free  will,  and  his  will  is  in 
conformity  with  his  omniscience. 

None  of  the  works  of  the  most  ancient  Caraite  doctors  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  we  know  them  only  through  a  few  scanty  quotations  to 
be  found  in  recent  writers.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  amongst  them, 
is  David  ben-Maranal-Mokammec,  of  Racca  in  Arak-Arabia,  who  flou- 
rished during  the  ninth  century.  His  work  is  quoted  by  some  Rabbin- 
ites,  such  as  Ba'hya  and  J edaia  Penini,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
aware  that  he  was  a  schismatic.  ^Ye  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  ben-Mervanal  only  discussed  fundamental  doctrines  admitted  by 
both  sects,  and  that  his  works  had  not  a  polemical  character.  "We  are 
informed  by  Jeplieth  ben'-Ali  (tenth  century)  that  he  maintained,  amongst 
other  points,  the  pre-eminence  of  man  above  the  angels,  as  being  the 
mi<:rocosm. 

The  Rabbinites,  or  followers  of  the  Talmud,  speedily  profited  by 
the  example  which  the  Caraite  doctors  had  set  them  ;  and  they  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  their  own  religious  edifice  tlirough  the  help  of 
arguments  borrovv  ed  from  the  metaphysical  teaching  of  the  day.  The 
first  man  who  made  this  experiment  with  some  measure  of  success,  and 
whose  doctrines  obtained  some  authority  amongst  the  Jews,  was  Saadia 
ben-J  jssph  al-Fayyoumi,  celebrated  as  an  exegetical  writer,  a  divine  and 
a  Talmudist,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  opponents 
of  Caraism.  Amongst  his  numerous  works,  the  one  which  interests  us 
chiefly,  is  his  book  of  Creeds  and  Opinions,  which  he  composed  in  Arabic 
(934);  it  was  translated  into  Hebrew  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Jelicuda 
Ibn-Tibbon,  went  through  several  editions,  and  has  lately  been  clothed 
in  a  German  dress  by  M.  Fursfc.  Together  v/ith  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  Saadia  acknowledges  that  of  reason  ;  he  asserts  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  examining  religious  belief;  for,  says  he, 
our  faith  must  be  a,n  intelligent  one  in  order  that  it  may  be  both 
strengthened,  and  capable  of  defending  itself  against  attacks  from  with- 
out. Reason  teaches  the  same  truths  as  revelation ;  but  through  the 
help  of  the  latter  v.^e  arrive  more  speedily  at  the  knowledge  of  those 
highest  verities  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  former,  we  could  obtain 
only  with  much  labour  and  difiiculty.  The  topics  discussed  by  Saadia 
are,  in  general,  those  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  speaking  of 
the  Caraites :  the  unity  of  God,  His  attributes,  creation,  the  revelation 
of  the  law,  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  etc.    A  few  points  of  a 
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eecondary  nature,  beyond  the  cognizance  of  reason,  sucli  as  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  are  admitted  by  him,  and  he  merely  shows  that  they 
are  not  repugnant  to  reason.  qualifies  as  absurd  and  utterly  rejects 
other  doctrines  which  had  then  become  popular  amongst  the  Jews ;  for 
instance,  the  transmigration  of  souls  (lih.  6,  cap.  7).  In  his  commentary 
of  the  book  of  Job,  Saadia  denies  the  existence  of  Satan,  and  asserts — 
opinion  extremely  bold,  considering  the  time  in  which  he  lived — that 
Satan,  as  well  as  the  sons  of  God,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  were  nothing  but  men. 

Polemics  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  Book  of  Creeds  ;  and  they  are 
interesting  to  us,  because  they  bring  before  us,  the  opinions  which  were 
then  current  in  the  domains  of  religion  and  of  philosophy.  "We  thus 
learn  that  the  Jevash  metaphysicians  had  adopted,  like  the  Metecallemin, 
the  dectrine  of  atoms,  which  they  deemed  eternal ;  others,  unable  to 
resist  the  consequences  of  rationalism,  rejected  all  the  miracles,  endeavor- 
ing to  explain  them  by  natural  causes.  Philosophy,  we  should  add, 
occupies  in  Saadia's  works  only  a  subordinate  place  ;  it  is  the  handmaid 
of  religion,  and  used  merely  as  a  weapon  to  defend  the  articles  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 

Pateticism  had  at  that  time  only  made  small  progress  amongst  the 
Arabs  ;  it  was  just  beginning  to  establish  and  strengthen  itself  through 
the  labors  of  Al-Parabi.  The  only  points  of  the  Peripatetic  metaphysics 
which  Saadia  discusses,  are  the  categories,  and  he  proves  at  some  length 
that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  God  (lib.  2  cap,  8.)  His  theory  of  the 
creation  of  matter,  is  an  attack  against  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  in 
general.  Amongst  the  J ewish  authors  whose  names  have  been  handed 
down  to  us,  Saadia  is  the  first  who  taught  systematically  the  doctrine  of 
creation  ex  nihilo,  which  had  been  undoubtedly  professed  before  him  by 
the  Caraite  divines.  Saadia  demonstrates  it  especially  in  an  indirect 
manner,  by  a  lengthened  refutation  of  all  the  systems  contrary  to  it  (lib. 
1,  cap.  4) ;  the  will  of  God  is  the  only  principle  which  he  introduces  as 
the  cause  of  creation.  Another  point  fully  developed  by  Saadia,  is  that 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  founded  upon  the  four-fold  evidence  of  the 
senses,  of  reason,  of  Scripture,  and  of  tradition  (lib.  4,  cap.  23).  The 
great  merit  of  Saadia,  is  that  of  having  taught  his  contemporaries  not  to 
fear  the  light  of  reason,  but,  on  the  contrary  to  believe  that  religion  finds 
in  reason  a  firm  support.  He  thereby  prepared  the  introduction  of  real 
philosophical  studies  amongst  his  fellow-religionists,  and  inaugurated  the 
glorious  epoch  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  of  Provence. 

Shortly  after  Saadia's  death,  the  metaphysical  writings  of  the  Eastern 
Arabs  began  to  spread  themselves  throughout  Spain.    At  the  same  time 
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the  Spanish  Jews  threw  off,  as  a  troublesome  burden,  the  religious  author- 
ity of  the  academy  of  Sora,  founded  a  rival  school  at  Cordova,  and  under 
the  impulse  of  an  eminent  physician,  Hasdai-ben-Tsaac-ben-Schafrout, 
then  high  in  credit  at  the  court  of  the  Khalifs,  became  distinguished  in 
all  the  branches  of  sacred  and  profane  literature.  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  the  Mussulman  philosophers  of  Spain  were  the  teachers  of  Jews  in 
the  pursuit  of  Metaphysical  researches ;  as  far  as  Maimonides  and  his 
successors  are  concerned,  the  assertion  is  true ;  but  the  example  of  Ibn- 
Gabriel  (Aricebron),  whom  we  must  now  consider,  proves  that  the  Span- 
ish Jews  cultivated  philosophy  with  the  greatest  success,  before  that 
science  had  found  amongst  the  Mahomedans  a  worthy  representative. 

Few  names  have  been  so  popular  amongst  the  Jews  as  that  of 
Solomon  Ben  Gabriel  ;  a  great  number  of  his  hymns  are  even  now  pre- 
served in  the  Hebrew  liturgy  of  all  countries.  Yet  all  that  we  know, 
with  certainty,  about  his  life  is,  that  he  was  born  at  Malaga  and  educated 
at  Saragossa,  where  he  composed,  in  1045,  a  treatise  on  ethics.  We 
know  neither  the  date  of  his  birth  or  that  of  his  death.  According  to 
the  chronicle  of  Abraham  Zacuto,  he  died  at  Yalentia  in  1070  ;  but  this 
indication  has  been  questioned.  One  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  him  bears 
date,  Hegira,  461,  (1069.)  Vv'e  know  that  he  composed  an  elegy  on 
Haya  Gayon,  chief  of  the  Jewish  academies  of  the  East,  and  who  died  in 
1038  ;  we  have  also  another  elegy  by  him  on  a  certain  Jekouthiel,  killed 
in  1040  ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  these  poems  were  composed  shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  two  individuals  who  were  the  subject  of  them,  we 
must  assign  1025  as  the  latest  year  that  can  be  named,  with  any  proba- 
bility, for  Ibn  Gabriel's  birth.  From  the  various  evidences  brought 
together,  it  is  clear  that  our  poet-controversialist  began  to  make  himself 
known  as  a  philosopher,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Hia 
works  are  numerous  ;  but  the  only  one  which  we  shall  consider  here,  is  th« 
"  Fons  Yitce,"  a  Latin  translation  of  which  was  discovered  some  year* 
ago,  amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Paris  Imperial  Library.  The  three  prin- 
cipal points  of  Ibn  Gabriel's  system,  refer  to,  1st :  The  theory  of  form 
and  matter  ;  2nd.  The  Oriental,  or  rather  Alexandrine  view  of  emanation, 
carefully  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  universe ;  3rd.  The  attempt 
made  by  the  author  to  place  a  Pantheistic  system  of  cosmology,  an 
intelligent  and  all-powerful  will,  a  free  and  powerful  God,  thus  prevent- 
ing, if  we  may  so  say,  the  fatal  current  of  emanations  from  ascending  as 
high  as  the  Divine  essence. 

Metaphysical  science,  which  ought  to  be  preceded  by  logic  and 
psychology,  has  for  its  object  three  things  :  1st.  The  knowledge  of  matter 
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and  of  form  ;  2nd.  That  of  the  Divine  will,  or  of  the  creative  word  ;  3rd. 
That  of  the  primary  substance,  or  of  God.  This  last  point  can  be  seized 
by  man  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  is  beyond  the  range  of 
metaphysical  speculation  alone.  The  will,  first  efficient  cause,  and 
whose  essence  contains  the  form  of  all  things,  holds  the  middle  between 
God  and  the  world.  It  is  not  from  the  Divine  intellecff  but  from  the 
will  that  the  creation  emanates  ;  that  is  to  say,  creation  is  not  a  necessity 
but  a  free  act  of  God.  God  gives  freely  to  the  world  the  perfection  he 
chooses,  and  what  the  inferior  world  receives  from  the  will,  is  very  little 
compared  with  what  remains  in  the  will  itself. 

The  Divine  will  manifests  itself  gradually  through  different  hypos- 
tases, and  proceeds  successively  from  the  simple  lo  the  compound. 

The  first  and  direct  emanations  of  the  Divine  will  are  matter  and 
form  in  their  highest  universality  ;  universal  matter  embraces  at  the  same 
time  the  spiritual  and  the  bodily  world ;  this  povjer  or  faculty  of  being 
exists  in  everything,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  God,  who  is  the 
Absolute  Being,  always  acting.  Matter  receives  from  the  will,  exist- 
ence, unity  and  substantiality,  which  constitute  together  the  most 
universal  form. 

The  universal  soul  is  the  second  hypostasis  ;  it  manifests  itself  in 
three  different  manners  in  the  universe  (macrocosm)  as  well  as  in  man 
(microcosm).  Being  in  itself  the  principle  of  life,  through  the  rational 
soul,  it  is  connected  with  the  intellect ;  whilst  by  means  of  the  nutritive 
faculty,  it  is  connected  with  nature.  Nature  is  a  simple  substance,  distinct 
from  the  world  of  corporeity,  bodily  substances ;  it  is  a  superior  force, 
which  governs  this  world,  and  especially  imparts  to  it  movement.  This 
force  being  more  directly  in  relation  with  the  sensible  world,  than  are 
the  superior  substances  of  the  soul  and  of  the  intellect,  we  might  desig- 
nate it  as  natura  naturans,  by  opposition  to  the  world  of  corporeity , 
which  would  be  the  natura  naturata ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Ibn-Gabiiel  does  not,  like  Giordano  Bruno  and  Spinosa,  identify  the 
natura  naturans  with  God ;  on  the  contrary,  for  him  it  is  only  one  of 
the  inferior  hypostases  of  the  Divinity,  and  is  under  the  dependance  of 
the  superior  hypostases  which  act  in  connection  with  it. 

The  substance  of  nature,  which  is  the  last  of  simple  substances^ 
forms  the  limit  between  the  spiritual  and  the  sensible  worlds ;  from  it 
emanates  the  world  of  corporeity,  in  which  we  likewise  distinguish 
various  degrees,  in  passing  always  from  the  simple  to  the  more  com- 
pound. Here  begin  time  and  space  ;  space  is  an  accident  which  mani- 
fests itself  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  form.    It  is,  first,  the  imperishable 
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heaven  with  its  various  spheres,  and,  then,  the  sublunary  world,  or  that 
of  birth  and  of  destruction. 

With  this  system  of  emanation  is  connected  what  the  author  says 
respecting  the  dilferent  manifestations  of  matter.  In  the  various  gra- 
dations of  being  established  by  Ibn-Gabriel,  w^e  can  distinguish  four 
ditTerent  matters  (if  we  can  make  use  of  such  an  expression),  placed 
within  one  another,  and  particularizing  tliemselves  more  and  more  as  w© 
proceed  downwards.  1.  The  absolute  universal  matter,  or  that  which 
embraces  at  the  same  time  the  spiritual  and  the  bodily  worlds.  It  is 
generally  substratum  of  all  that  is,  except  God.  2.  The  bodily  universal 
matter,  or  that  which  serves  as  a  substratum  to  the  forms  of  corporeity 
iind  of  quantity,  and  which  embraces  together  the  celestial  spheres  and 
the  sublunary  world.  3.  The  matter  common  to  all  celestial  spheres. 
4.  The  universal  matter  of  the  sublunary  world,  or  that  of  the  elements, 
seat  of  contingency,  and  which  our  author  designates  as  natural  general 
matter.  To  each  of  these  four  matters,  corresponds  a  universal  form,  and 
these  forms,  in  the  same  way  as  their  respective  matters,  particularize 
and  condense  themselves  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  we  descend 
the  scale  of  beings. 

Forms  in  general  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one,  constituting  the  essence 
of  all  things,  in  common  to  all  that  proceeds  from  the  Divine  will ;  th© 
other,  limiting  being  more  and  more,  varies  at  each  degree  of  the  seal© 
of  beings.  The  former  of  these  kinds  is  anterior  to  the  latter ;  for 
matter  has,  first,  the  faculty  of  being  in  general,  and  it  is  only  when  it 
assumes  the  forms  of  existence  and  of  substance,  that  it  becomes  such  and 
such  a  thing  in  particular. 

As  the  whole  universe  is  one  single  individual,  the  superior  part  of 
it  is  the  prototype  of  the  inferior,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  latter, 
we  can  judge  of  the  former,  and  penetrate  its  mysteries.  The  higher  we 
tiscend,  the  more  insufficient  is  our  knowledge.  The  will  is  impenetrable 
to  our  unassisted  mind,  and  we  can  become  acquainted  with  it  only 
through  a  kind  of  ecstasy  which  places  us  in  the  sphere  of  the  Deity.  In 
accordance  with  this  proposition,  Ibn  Gabriel  here  and  there  attempts 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  will,  not  by  rigorous  demonstra- 
tions, but  by  mere  inductions.  The  primary  substance  is  inaccessible  to 
us,  and  if  we  know  it,  it  is  only  through  the  actions  which  emanat© 
from  it  by  the  medium  of  the  will. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  Ibn  Gabriel's  system.  The  reader 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  metaphysics,  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  it 
the  traces  of  a  three-fold  influence,  viz  :  That  of  the  Jewish  traditions, 
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that  of  Aristotle,  and  especially  that  of  Alexandrine  Neo-Platonists. 
One  of  the  most  essential  points  in  Ibn  Gabriel's  doctrine  is,  that  h9 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  the  material  principle  in  being  of  a  purely 
intelligible  nature  ;  now  on  this  point  he  is  entirely  in  agreement  with 
Plotinus,  and  it  is  erroneously  that  he  has  been  considered  as  the  first, 
who  ascribed  a  material  principle  to  the  soul  and  to  the  other  simple 
substances. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  Ibn  Gabriel's  theory  about  ecstacy  is 
identical  with  that  both  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  of  the  sceptics  of 
every  school,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

The  Jewish  theologians  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  dangers  which 
threatened  religion,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  strides  made  by 
philosophy.  Ba'hya  Ben  Joseph,  (close  of  the  eleventh  century),  tried 
for  the  first  time,  in  his  treaties  on  the  Ditties  of  the  Heart,  to  present  a 
complete  and  systematic  theory  of  the  ethics  of  Judaism.  He  began  by 
an  essay  on  the  "  Unity  of  God,"  a  work  in  which  he  manifested  an 
evident  predilection  for  Saadia's  method,  although  he  gave  proofs  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Peripatetic  sys- 
tem. The  superiority  which  he  assigns  to  practical  ethics  over  mere 
speculation,  renders  him  similar  to  Al-Gazali,  whose  contemporary  he 
was. 

A  more  direct  reaction  was  manifested  in  the  book  Cosri,  or, 
better,  Kkozari,  composed  about  1140  by  the  celebrated  poet,  Judah 
ha  Levi.  This  Khozari  probably  helped  to  revise  the  study  of  the 
Kabbala. 

The  efforts  of  Juda  Ha-Levi  were  not  powerful  enough  to  deal  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  study  of  philosophy,  which  had  just  then  been 
taking  a  fresh  start,  in  consequence  of  the  brilliant  labours  of  Ibn-Badja. 
But  the  reactionary  movement  embodied  in  the  Khozari  created  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  fermentation.  The  doubts  and  questionings  of 
even  the  most  enlightened  and  independent  thinkers  of  that  epoch,  are 
faithfully  portrayed  in  the  Biblical  commentaries  of  the  celebrated 
Abraham  Ebn-Ezra,  where  we  see  a  singular  mixture  of  rational  criti- 
cism, and  of  puerilities  borrowed  from  the  Kabbala,  of  ideas  sound  and 
■worthy  of  a  philosopher,  and  of  astrological  superstitions. 

Abraham  ben-David,  of  Toledo,  tried,  in  his  book  entitled  the 
Sublime  Faith,  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  theologians  with  Aristotelic 
philosophy,  but  this  attempt  did  not  much  succeed.  In  order  to  bring 
about,  if  possible,  an  entente  cordiale  between  Judaism  and  metaphysics, 
it  was  necessary  that  a  man  should  come  forward  thoroughly  acquainted 
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with  them  both,  joining  calmness  and  lucidity  with  energy  and  depth, 
capable  by  extensive  learning  and  searching  criticism,  of  lighting  up  the 
whole  domain  of  religion  with  the  torch  of  science,  and  of  determining 
precisely  the  respective  limits  of  reason  and  of  faith.  This  man  was 
Moses  ben-Maimon,  more  commonly  called  Moses  Mairaonides. 

Moses  bon  Maimon  was  born  at  Cordova,  according  to  the  most 
authentic  documents,  March  30,  1135.  His  father,  a  distinguished 
Talmudist,  and  author  of  a  commentary  on  Alfarghani's  Compendium  of 
Astronomy,  initiated  him  from  his  earliest  years  to  the  study  of  theology 
and  of  other  sciences.  He  frequented  also  the  Aiab  schools,  where,  as 
he  informs  us,  he  had  for  a  master  a  pupil  of  Ibn-Badja,  and  for  a  fellow- 
student  a  son  of  the  celebrated  astronomer,  Geber,  or  Djaber  ben-Aflah, 
of  Seville.  He  had  scarcely  reached  his  thirteenth  year,  when  the  fanatic 
Khalif,  founder  of  the  Almohade  dynasty,  took  the  city  of  Cordova,  and 
both  Jews  and  Christians  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the  adoption 
of  Islamism  and  exile.  A  great  many  families,  unwilling  to  leave  Spain, 
outwardly  conformed  to  the  faith  of  tlie  conquerors,  whilst  others,  rather 
than  incur  the  liemous  guilt  of  hypocrisy,  "travelled  about,"  as  Mai- 
monides  himself  tells  us,  "  by  land  and  by  sea,"  without  finding  a  resting 
place  for  the  sole  of  their  foot.  In  1159-60  we  find  Moses  Avith  his 
parents  at  Fez,  where  they  were  obliged,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  their 
lives,  to  make  a  profession  of  Islamism.  The  Jews  of  that  city  still 
relate  about  him  curious  legends,  which  are  connected  with  the  residence 
he  made  amongst  their  forefathers.  After  having  spent  some  vears  in 
that  part  of  Africa,  Maimonides  could  finally  withdraw  from  the  oppres- 
sion v/hich  had  been  weighing  down  upon  him,  and  he  embarked  for  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  where  he  arrived  with  all  his  family,  May  16,  1165.  He 
only  stopped  there  five  months,  and  in  company  with  his  father  and  a 
few  friends,  he  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  lawsw^hich  at  that  time  prohibited  the  Jews  from  visiting  the  holy 
city.  Finally,  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  selected  as  his  residence  Fostat, 
the  port  of  Cairo.  Then  began  for  Maimonides  a  period  of  prosperity. 
"Whilst  maintaining  himself  by  the  commerce  of  precious  stones,  he 
delivered  public  lectures,  which  procured  for  him,  as  a  philosopher,  a, 
theologian,  and  especially  a  physician,  the  greatest  reputation.  An 
important  political  event,  of  which  his  adopted  country  was  then  the 
theatre,  further  increased  his  prosperity,  and  added  new  lustre  to  his 
reputation.  The  famous  Saladin,  after  having  overthrown  the  Khalifat© 
of  the  Fatimites,  had  caused  his  own  authority  to  be  recognized  throughout 
Egypt.    The  friend  and  minister  of  that  prince,  the  Kadhi  Al-Fadhel, 
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had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Maimonides, 
and  of  appreciating  his  eminent  qualities ;  he  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, afforded  him  the  means  of  giving  up  his  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  science,  and  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  court  physician.  So  high  a  state  of  favour  necessarily  excited 
the  jealousy  of  our  philosopher's  enemies,  and  they  tried  to  bring  about 
his  ruin.  However,  through  the  constant  protection  of  Al-Fadhel, 
Maimonides  remained  undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  well-earned 
repose  until  his  death,  which  happened  December  12,  1204.  On  that 
sad  event  the  Jews  and  Mahometans  of  Fostat  had  public  mourning 
for  three  days,  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  proclaimed  a  day  of  extraordinary 
humiliation,  reading  publicly  the  threatnings  of  the  law  (Deut.  28),  and 
the  history  of  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  4,  etc.)  ; 
for  they  regarded  Maimonides  as  the  ark  containing  the  law.  His 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Tiberias;  and  the  reverence  which  the  Jewish 
nation  still  cherish  for  his  memory,  is  exjDressed  by  the  well-known 
saying,  ^'From  Moses,  the  law-giver,  to  Moses  (Maimonides)  no  one 
hath  arisen  like  Moses,"  in  allusion  to  Deut.  34,  10. 

We  shall  not  give  a  bibliographical  list  of  the  numerous  works  com- 
posed by  Maimonides.  His  great  work,  the  More  Nevocliim,  is  the  one 
which  affords  the  completest  insight  into  his  metaphysical  views,  and  to 
a,  brief  examination  of  it  we  shall  confine  ourselves.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  very  clearly  marked  out  by  the  author  himself: — The  object 
of  the  first  is  to  lay  down  the  basis  of  the  system  of  interpretation  which 
should  be  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  refute  certain  opinions  incom- 
patible with  philosophy  and  sound  faith.  2.  The  second,  consecrated  to 
an  exposition  of  theodicy  and  cosmology,  such  as  Maimonides  understood 
them,  is  terminated  by  a  singular  theory  of  prophecy.  3.  The  third  is 
more  particularly  moral  and  exegetical :  it  treats  of  evil,  of  liberty,  of 
providence,  and  shows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  does  not 
find  its  justification  either  in  person  or  in  history.  Instead  of  proceeding 
at  random  as  Philo,  or  having  recourse  to  arbitrary  assertions,  like  the 
Kabbalists,  Maimonides  seeks,  in  the  very  language  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
foundation  of  all  his  allegorical  interpretations.  Taking  one  by  one  all 
the  expressions  which  the  Scripture  makes  use  of  in  speaking  of  God,  and 
I)y  which  it  ascribes  to  Him  our  infirmities  and  our  passions,  he 
analyzes  them,  compares  them  together,  shows  that  they  are  susceptible 
of  various  significations,  and  always  succeeds  in  eliciting  from  the  text  a 
spiritual  or  figurative  sense.  Thus  to  see,  to  look,  to  hear,  to  walk,  to 
go  up,  to  come  down,  are  expressions  which  apply  not  only  to  the  body, 
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but  to  tlie  mind  ;  thus,  the  image  after  which  we  have  heen  created, 
according  to  the  passiige  in  Genesis,  signifies,  not  a  material  image,  but 
that  intellectual  form  which  constitutes  the  imperishable  substance  of  our 
soul.  This  part  of  our  philosopher's  work  is  a  real  dictionary  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  composed  for  the  use  of  spiritualism, 
and  no  one  can  imagine  what  an  amount  of  patience,  erudition,  and  ingen- 
uity, such  a  labour  must  have  cost.  By  means  of  this  magical  key,  a 
refined  mind  can  discover  in  the  Scrij)tures,  and  even  in  the  Rabbinical 
writings,  whatever  it  thinks  proper  to  assume,  nor  does  anything  remain 
there  that  can  shock  our  reason. 

Maimonides  is  not  satisfied  with  protesting  against  material  anthro- 
pomorphism ;  he  also  endeavoi'S  to  refute  that  error  from  a  moral  or 
intellectual  point  of  view,  and  in  order  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  he  maintains  that  a  true  conee[)tion  of  God  is  inconsistant  with 
the  ascription  to  Him  of  any  positive  attributes. 

Before  the  time  of  Maimonides,  the  Jewish  Divines,  principally 
those  of  Spain,  had  already  established,  as  an  essential  proposition,  that 
we  can  declare  not  what  God  but  what  He  is  not,  and  that  the 
attributes  generally  ascribed  to  Him,  far  from  expressing  an  aflirma- 
tion,  only  indicate  the  exclusion  of  their  contraries ;  thus  when  we  say 
that  God  is  one,  we  only  mean  that  He  is  not  multiple,  and  when  we 
say  that  He  is  eteraal,  we  mean  that  He  is  not  created,  etc.  The  Arab 
philosophers  adopt  the  same  view,  and  some  Mussulman  sects,  particu- 
larly the  Dliirariyya,  make  the  negative  attributes  an  essential  point  in 
their  doctrine.  The  Caraite,  Ahron  Ben-Elias,  in  his  Tree  of  Life" 
(Cap.  71),  refutes  the  upholders  of  the  negative  attributes.  These 
Metaphysicians  believed  they  were  countenanced,  in  their  teachings,  by 
Aristotle,  whom  Ba'hya  quotes  in  the  following  manner  :  "Therefore," 
Aristotle  says,  ''the  negative  attributes  of  the  Creator  are  more  true 
than  the  affirmative  ones  ;  for  all  the  attributes  that  might  be  ascribed 
to  Him  aflirmatively,  could  only  be  those  of  substance  or  of  accident ; 
now  the  Creator  both  of  substance  and  of  accident,  cannot  have  in  his 
essence  any  of  their  attributes.  But  the  attributes  which  are  removed 
from  Him,  (i.  e.,  the  attributes  expressed  negatively),  are  undoubtedly 
true."  The  above  passage,  quoted  likewise  by  Ibn-Talaquere  is  evidently 
a  spurious  one.  It  is  a  fact  that  Aristotle,  whilst  speaking  of  the 
original  motor,  very  often  makes  use  of  negative  terms  ;  but  he  never 
excludes  affirmative  terms,  and  the  absolute  assertions  of  the  Arab  phil- 
osophers, in  this  respect,  seem  taken  from  Neo-Platonist  commentators, 
and  may  be  referred  to  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus. 
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We  then  see  that  if  Maimonides  was  much  indebted  to  Aristotle 
for  some  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  More  Nevocliim,  he  made,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Stagyrite  responsible  for  a  number  of  theories  which 
are  of  a  quite  different  origin. 

After  having  defended  the  immateriality  of  God  against  a  false 
religion,  servilely  attached  to  the  letter  of  Scriptures;  after  having,  as  he 
supposed,  defended  his  unity  against  a  false  philosophy,  which  distinguished 
the  Divine  attributes  from  God  Himself,  Maimonides  undertakes  to 
combat  the  Arab  Motecallemin,  who  occupying  a  middle  position  between 
the  theologians  and  the  metaphysicians,  were  equally  disowned  by  both 
sides,  and  failed  to  defend  both  reason  and  faith.  But,  whilst  he 
criticises  the  doctrines  upheld  by  that  sect,  he  makes  us  acquainted  with 
them  through  a  very  accurate  and  extensive  exposition,  and  this  portion 
of  his  work  (part  1,  cap.  71,  73-76)  is  of  the  highest  importance  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  philosophy. 

If  the  views  of  the  Motecallemin  are  erroneous,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  establish,  upon  a  more  solid  basis,  the  fundamental  truths  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  This  Maimonides  imdertakes  to  do  in  the 
second  part  of  the  More  Navochmi.  By  way  of  introduction,  the  author 
lays  down  twenty-five  demonsti able  proprositions,  and  one  hypothetic, 
serving  as  premises  for  the  Peripatetics  to  prove  the  existence,  the  unity 
and  the  immateriality  of  God.  He  then  explains  the  peripatetic  demon- 
strations, and  shews  that  they  preserve  all  their  worth,  even  if  we  reject 
the  theories  of  the  eternity  of  movement  and  of  time.  The  idea  of 
intermediate  beings  between  God  and  the  universe,  is  unfolded  according 
to  the  teachings  of  Arabianism  ;  Aristotle  and  the  author  endeavors  to 
shew  that  these  doctrines  are  consonant  both  with  Scripture  and  with 
tradition.  We  now  come  to  the  vexata  qumstio  of  the  origin  of  the  world. 
Religion  teaches  us  that  the  world  was  created  from  absolute  nothingness, 
by  the  free-will  of  God,  and  that  it  has,  therefore,  had  a  beginning.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  believe  Aristotle,  the  universe  has  always  existed, 
as  the  necessary  effect  of  a  motive  cause  perpetually  acting.  Maimonides 
quotes,  as  an  intermediate  opinion,  that  of  Plato,  who  admits  the  eternity 
of  chaotic  matter,  but  denies  that  both  of  movement  and  of  time.  Thia 
hypothesis  may  agree  with  religious  belief,  but  as  it  is  based  upon 
no  demonstration,  it  can  also  be  rejected.  The  Peripatetics  have  alleged 
in  favor  of  their  views,  a  certain  number  of  demonstrative  proofs ;  the 
author,  however,  shews  that  Aristotle  did  not  deceive  himself  in  this 
respect,  and  that  he  never  made  the  pretention  of  being  able  to  prove 
rigorously  the  eternity  of  the  world.    Maimonides  then  takes  a  step  in 
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advance  ;  the  creation  ex  nihilo  is  not,  he  says,  susceptible  of  demonstra- 
tion any  more  than  the  eternity  of  matter,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  less  improbable.  The  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  offer  the 
greatest  difficulties,  if  we  assume  that  everything  in  the  universe  follows 
an  eternal  and  immutable  law.  All  the  theories  of  successive  emanations 
applied  to  heavenly  intelligences  and  spheres,  cannot  account  for  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  diversity  which  exist  in  the  world  ;  whereas  these  problems 
vanish  as  soon  as  we  acknowledge  the  action  of  a  free  will,  manifesting 
itself  designedhj  and  not  hy  necessitij.  The  hypothesis  imagined  by 
astronomical  science,  have  not  in  themselves  much  probability;  they  are, 
besides,  little  in  agreement  with  physical  laws,  and  with  the  principles 
of  movement  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle.  In  conclusion,  all  Aristotle's 
theories  on  the  nature  of  the  sublunary  world,  are  unquestionably  true  ; 
but  with  respect  to  what  exists  above,  he  has  been  unable  to  state  any 
proposition  capable  of  proof;  and  what  he  has  said  in  reference  to  this 
point  resembles  mere  conjectures,  which  cannot  impair  the  doctrine  of 
creation.  This  doctrine,  besides,  is  a  postulate  of  religion  ;  if  we  deny 
it,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  deny  likewise  prophetic  inspiration  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  miracles.  However,  because  we  admit  creation  «x 
nihilo,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  in  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  universe.  Mairaonides  thinks  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  world  will  never  cease  to  exist  such  as  it  is  ;  and  he  proves  that  all 
the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  supposed  to  allude  to  a  final  dissolu- 
tion, must  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense.  Miracles  are  only  momentary 
interruptions  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  they  are  exceptions  to  these  laws, 
restrictions  placed  upon  them  when  they  are  first  established  by  God. 
Maimonides  then  explains  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  Talmud, 
certain  particulars  of  the  narrative  of  creation,  proving  that  everything 
there  said  respecting  sublunary  things,  agrees  with  the  peripatetic  theoriea. 
The  v/hole  discussion  terminates  with  a  few  observations  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath,  which  symbolizes  the  doctrine  of  creation. 

The  opinions  respecting  the  Providence  of  God,  were  reduced  to  five  : 
1st.  Epicurus  and  his  followers  deny  it  absolutely,  and  admit  in  the 
universe,  nothing  but  the  empire  of  chance.  2nd.  Aristotle,  as  inter- 
preted by  Alexander  Aphrodis^us,  says  that  the  action  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence is  only  exercised  throughout  the  heavenly  spheres,  and  is 
limited  by  the  orb  of  the  moon.  Under  this  class  we  may  head  the 
view  of  the  Peripatetics,  who  admit  a  providence  for  universal  things, 
for  genera  and  species,  but  deny  it  for  individuals.  3rd.  The  Ascharites^ 
placing  themselves  at  a  point  of  view  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the 
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Peripatetics,  do  not  believe  in  general  laws,  and  acknowledge  in  God 
nothing  but  special  purpose,  fixed  from  all  eternity,  and  which  deter- 
mine, in  its  most  trifling  details,  the  life  of  every  individual.  4th. 
According  to  the  Matazales,  both  God's  providence  and  His  remuner- 
ative justice,  are  extended  indifferently  to  all  beings,  even  those  who 
have  no  liberty,  and  are  therefore  irresponsible.  No  creature,  they  say, 
from  the  smallest  insect,  up  to  man,  suffers  without  being  entitled  to 
compensation  in  the  next  world ;  none  enjoys  without  having  deserved 
that  enjoyment.  Thus  the  innocent  mouse,  which  falls  under  the  cat's 
tooth,  will  be  adequately  remunerated  in  after  life.  5th.  Finally,  we 
may  suppose  that  Divine  Providence  applies  to  individuals,  only  so  far 
as  they  are  responsible  moral  agents.  In  all  other  cases,  its  action  is 
limited  to  genera  and  species,  whilst  individuals  are  abandoned  to  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature.  Maimonides  examines  successively  these  five' 
different  theories,  he  shows  that  the  first  four  give  no  adequate  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  he  adopts  the  fifth  as  satisfying  the  demands  both 
of  reason  and  of  faith. 

"Whether  the  providence  of  God  applies  to  man  or  to  nature,  it 
extends,  of  course,  to  the  future,  and  includes  foreknowledge.  But  how 
can  foreknowledge  reconcile  itself  v/ith  the  fact  of  human  liberty  ?  This 
momentous  difiiculty,  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  metaphysicians 
and  divines  in  all  ages,  is  answered  by  Maimonides  in  the  only  manner 
consistent  with  good  sense.  We  know,  says  he,  that  freedom  is  the 
principle  of  our  actions,  and  the  condition  of  our  responsibility  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  God's  foreknowledge,  of  the  manner 
in  which  things  are  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  submitted  to  his  decree  ; 
therefore,  we  cannot  maintain  that  the  two  terms  of  the  problem  are 
incompatible  with  each  other. 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  explain  here  the  way  in  which  Mai- 
monides undertakes  to  harmonize  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  with 
that  of  reason.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
the  barrier  which  separates  religion  from  rationalism,  he  calls  to  his 
assistance  all  the  resources  of  his  erudition ;  natural  history,  medicine, 
metaphysics,  and  history  are  pressed  into  the  service,  and  whilst  marshal- 
ling his  array  of  evidences,  the  author  of  the  Moi'e  Nevochim  gives  us  the 
most  curious  details  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Sa-bseans. 

The  Jewish  theologians  attached  to  their  faith,  clearly  understood 
the  true  meaning  of  the  works  of  Maimonides,  and  particularly  of  the 
More.  However,  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  that  illustrious  thinker, 
that  his  opponents  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  which  possessed  them. 
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The  Hebrew  communities  of  Languecloc  and  Provence  anathematized  all 
the  meti\physical  writings  of  Maimonides,  and  consigned  them  to  the 
flames.  In  their  turn,  the  champions  of  rationalism  hurled  sentences  of 
excommunication  against  the  orthodox  divines,  and  a  violent  schism 
broke  out,  which  lasted  for  a  century.  The  victory,  nevertheless,  finally 
remained  to  Maimonides.  Whilst  his  theological  treatises  preserved  all 
their  authority  in  the  estimation  of  the  TalmudLsts,.  his  3Iore  Nevochim 
gave  the  impulse  to  the  free  thinkers  who  appeared  in  Judaism,  from 
Spinosa  to  Moses  Mendelssohn. 


METAPHYSICAL  SCHOOLS  AMONGST  THE  JEWS  SINCE  THE  TIMES  OP 
MOSES  MAIMONIDES. 

T]ie  Cabala,  as  a  speculative  work,  had  since  the  thirteenth  century, 
obtained  the  greatest  popularity.  "What  was  its  origin?  How  can  it  be 
accounted  for?  Its  enthusiastic  admirers  tell  us  that  the  doctrines  with 
which  it  is  identified  were  brought  down  from  heaven  by  angels,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  to  fallen  man  the  way  of  recovering  his  original 
dignity  and  happiness ;  others  have  imagined  that  Moses  received  it 
from  God  himself  during  the  forty  days  which  he  spent  on  Mount  Sinai. 
He  then  communicated  it  to  the  seventy  elders,  who  in  their  turn  trans- 
mitted to  others,  and  thus  the  Cabalistic  tradition  was  handed  down, 
until  Esdras  received  the  order  of  committin<x  it  to  writincf  at  the  same 
time  as  the  law. 

It  is  towards  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  that  we 
perceive  the  earliest  manifestation  of  certain  ideas  which  afterwards 
were  fully  developed  in  the  Cabala ;  but  if  we  v/ish  to  study  Cabalistic 
literature,  properly  so  called,  we  must  come  to  the  two  books,  Yecira 
and  Zuhar.  which  represent  it  in  its  most  complete  shape.  Ilespecting 
the  former,  we  may  say  briefly,  that  its  author  is  unknown,  but  that  it 
was  composed  at  the  time  when  the  first  doctors  of  the  Mishna  flourished. 
It  contains  a  system,  not  of  natural  philosophy,  but  of  cosmology,  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  an  age  and  locality  where  physical  phenomena 
were  explained  by  an  immediate  reference  to  the  primary  cause  of  all 
things.  As  a  necessary  result,  the  spirit  of  observation  would  be  des- 
troyed, and  certain  general  and  superficial  relations  perceived  in  the 
exterior  world,  would  be  deemed  to  constitute  the  science  of  nature. 

The  Yecira  is  marked  throughout  with  this  stamp,  and  we  shall 
presently  endeavour  to  show,  by  a  brief  review  of  its  contents,  how 
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mysticism  is  blended  in  it  with  ideas  and  teachings  derived  from  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  book  Zohary  is  beset  with 
great  difficulties;  various  opinions  have  been  proposed  as  to  the  date 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  it,  and  the  persons  who  have  had  any  share  in 
compiling  it.  The  problem  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  solved,  and  we 
shall  here  quote  M.  Munk's  remarks  on  the  subject: — 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  antiquity  of  certain  doctrines  developed  in 
the  Zohar,  it  appears  to  us  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  ensemble  of  the 
work,  such  as  we  possess  it  now,  is  a  compilation,  not  anterior  to  the 
thii'teenth  century,  and  the  authors  of  which  lived  in  Spain.  As  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  authenticity  of  this 
work  was  seriously  compromised  by  the  critical  observations  of  Jean 
Morin ;  and  in  our  own  days,  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Oratorian 
has  been  strengthened  by  a  number  of  remarks,  bearing  upon  points  of 
detail,  which  had  escaped  his  erudition  and  his  sagacity.  On'^the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit  that  the  Zohar  was  only  a  trick 
and  a  work  of  fancy.  It  seems,  indeed,  evident  to  us  that  the  compiler 
made  use  of  ancient  documents,  and  particularly  of  certain  Midraschim, 
or  collections  of  traditions  and  Biblical  expositions  which  are  no  longer 
extant.  We  believe  also,  and  we  shall  shew  presently,  that  striking 
analogies  can  be  noticed  between  the  SepJiiroth  and  the  doctrines  of 
some  of  the  Gnostic  philosophers,  especially  Basilides  and  Yalentinian. 
But  several  hundreds  of  passages  protest  against  the  opinion,  by  virtue 
of  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  traditions  collected  in  the  book  Zohar, 
are  spread  over  a  period  beginning  with  first,  and  ending  about  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  must  confess  that  the  argu- 
ments alleged  against  the  antiquity  of  the  Zohar,  in  its  ensemble,  are  at 
least  as  strong  as  those  which  have  been  brought  forward  as  support  of 
that  antiquity ;  hence  it  naturally  follows  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
compilation  of  relatively  modern  date,  in  the  preparation  of  which,  use 
has  been  made  of  documents  belonging  to  several  periods.  This  question 
is  too  complicated  for  us  to  discuss  here." 

If  we  noAT  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principal  contents,  both 
of  the  Yecira  and  of  the  Zohar,  v/e  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  sta,ndpoint  at  vfliicli  the  authors  of  these  works  have  placed  them- 
selves, is  a  system  of  allegory,  or  of  mystical  interpretation  most 
itrbitrary  in  its  character,  and  which  allows  the  commentator  to  discover, 
under  the  text  of  Scriptures,  anything  that  suits  his  fancy. 
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Returning  now  to  the  Yecira,  we  find  in  it  the  numbers  (Sephirotli) 
and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  elements  of  the  Divine  word,  repre- 
sented as  the  principles  of  all  things,  and  considered  as  the  general  forms 
of  being ;  they  compose  together  the  thirty-two  marvellous  paths  of  wis- 
ilatn,  at  the  origin  of  which  is  tlie  unity,  or  God,  the  princepium  et  fons, 
the  common  source  of  all  creatures.  The  Sepher  Yecira,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Book  of  Creation,  is  a  kind  of  soliloquy,  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Abraham,  and  where  we  learn  how  the  father  of  the  Jews  had  to  under- 
stand nature,  before  he  could  be  converted  to  faith  in  the  true  God. 
This  singular  composition,  consists  only  of  a  few  pages,  written  in  a  style 
enigmatical  and  sententious,  like  that  of  oracles  ;  but  through  its  studied 
obscurity,  and  the  veil  of  allegory,  it  allows  us  to  perceive  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Cabala.  It  shows  us  all  created  beings,  both 
spiiitual  and  corporeal,  the  angels  as  well  as  the  brute  elements  of 
nature,  emerging  gradually  from  the  incomprehensible  unity,  which  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  existence.  To  these  degrees,  which  are 
ever  the  same,  despite  the  infinite  variety  of  creatures,  to  these  inimitable 
forms  of  being,  Sepher  Yecira  gives  the  name  Sephiroth.  Tliey  are  ten 
in  number.  The  first  is  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  or  eternal  wisdom, 
identical  with  the  woi-d.  -The  second  is  the  afflatus  wliich  proceeds 
from  the  spirit,  or  the  material  sign  of  the  thought  and  the  word  ;  to 
speak  more  clearly,  it  is  the  air  in  which,  according  to  the  figurative 
expression  of  the  text,  have  been  engraved  and  carved  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  The  third  is  water  produced  by  air,  just  as  air  is  produced 
by  the  voice  or  the  word ;  water  thickened  and  condensed,  produces  the 
earth,  clay,  darkness,  and  the  grossest  elements  of  this  world.  The 
fourth,  Sephira,  is  fire, — the  subtle  and  transparent  part  of  water,  as 
earth,  is  its  coarse  and  opaque  part.  With  fi.re,  God  has  created  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  the  heavenly  v/heels,  that  is  to  say,  the  globes 
scattered  throughout  space,  the  seraphim  and  the  angels.  Y/ith  all  these 
elements  combined,  He  has  built  His  palace  and  His  temple,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  universe.  Finall}^,  the  four  cardinal  points  and 
the  two  poles  represent  the  six  last  Sephiroth.  The  world,  according  to 
the  Sepher  Yecira,  is  not  separated  from  its  principle,  and  the  last 
degrees  of  creation  constitute  one  whole  with  the  first.  "  The  end  of 
the  Sephirotli,''  says  the  v/ork,  is  connected  v/itli  their  beginning  like 
the  fiame  with  the  burning  wood  ;  for  the  Lord  is  One,  and  there  is  none 
other  besides  Him.  Now,  in  the  presence  of  the  One,  what  is  the  use 
of  numbers  and  of  Avords  T 

The  doctrine  of  emanation,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Se-plier  Yecira,  presents  itself  under  a  new  form  in  the  Zohar,  where, 
18 
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as  we  shall  see,  the  Sepliiroth  have  been  symbolized  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Leaving  altogether  unnoticed  the  positive  or  dogmatic  part  of  the 
Cabala,  which  belongs  rather  to  the  domains  of  faith  than  to  those  of 
speculation,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  here  to  a  consideration  of  its  meta- 
physical teaching,  such  as  it  was  gradually  developed  since  the  apparition 
of  monotheism,  and  the  dogma  of  creation,  with  the  great  axiom  or 
ancient  philosophy :  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit. 

The  non-materialist  philosophers  admitted  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples— mind  and  matter;  but  in  this  dualism  the  two  principles  are 
limited,  the  one  by  the  other ;  the  Spirit  or  the  Deity  is  not  free  to  act,, 
and  cannot  manifest  itself  according  to  its  will.  On  the  other  hand,, 
this  system  had  the  advantage  of  explaining  the  existence  of  evil,  both 
moral  and  physical,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  matter  ; 
whereas,  by  admitting  only  one  principle  endowed  with  absolute  perfec- 
tion, the  presence  of  evil  could  not  be  accounted  for.  In  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster  the  problem  is  not  solved,  but  merely  shifted;  for,  although,  if 
we  admit  that  scheme,  the  j^rinciple  of  evil  (Ahriman)  is  subordinate  to- 
that  of  good  (Ormuzd) ;  still,  we  ask  how  evil  originated  in  the  world 
presided  over  by  Ormuzd  ?  In  order  to  clear  away  the  difficulty,  the 
doctrine  of  emanation  was  suggested.  The  whole  of  creation,  it  was 
said,  has  gradually  emanated  from  the  Divine  light ;  in  proportion  as  it 
is  removed  from  its  origin  it  approaches  darkness,  and  that  portion  of 
matter  which  is  at  the  farthest  extremity  is  the  seat  of  evil.  This  doc- 
trine, which  introduces  us  into  a  fresh  puzzle,  was  popular  amongst  the 
philosophers  of  the  Alexandrine  school ;  and  of  that  school  the  specu- 
lative Cabala  formed  one  of  the  ramifications.  We  shall  give  now  a 
resume  of  the  system  taught  by  the  Cabalists. 

No  substance  has  sprung  from  absolute  nothingness ;  everything 
that  is,  has  derived  its  origin  from  the  source  of  eternal  light,  which  is 
God.  God  is  comprehensible  to  us  only  through  his  manifestations  ;  a 
God  non-manifested  would  be  for  us  a  mere  abstraction.  "  Before  God 
was  manifested,"  says  the  book  Zohar^  "  when  all  things  were  still  con- 
cealed in  Him,  He  was  the  least  known  among  all  the  imknown." 
Viewed  in  this  state,  He  has  no  other  name  except  that  which  expresses 
interrogation.  He  began  by  forming  an  imperceptible  point ;  this  was 
His  own  thought ;  then  with  His  thought  He  constructed  a  mysterious 
and  holy  form;  this  form  He  finally  clothed  vvith  a  rich  and  shining 
vestment,  we  mean  the  universe,  the  name  of  which  enters  necessarily 
in  the  name  of  God. 
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Another  quotation  will  further  illustrate  this  view  of  God's  mani- 
festation :  "  The  Ancient  of  Ancients  is  at  the  same  time  the  Unknown 
of  TJnknowTi ;  He  separates  Himself  from  all  without  being  really  sepa- 
mted ;  for  everything  unites  itself  to  Him,  as  He  likewise  unites  Himself 
to  ©very thing ;  there  is  nothing  which  does  not  exist  in  Him.  He  has 
a  form,  and  yet  we  can  say  that  He  has  none.  By  assuming  a  form  He 
has  given  Lirth  to  everything  that  is  ;  in  the  first  place  He  has  produced 
ten  lights  which  shine  in  consequence  of  the  form  which  they  have 
received  from  Him,  and  which  diffuse  on  all  sides  a  dazzling  splendour  ; 
thus  a  liglitliouse  sends  forth  on  all  sides  its  luminous  rays.  The  Ancient 
of  Ancients,  the  Unknown  pf  Unknown,  is  an  elevated  lighthouse,  Avhicli 
we  know  merely  by  the  lights  which  shine  forth  before  our  eyes  with 
so  much  lustre  and  abundance.  ^Yhat  we  call  His  holy  name  is  nothing 
else  than  these  lights." 

God  exists  from  all  eternity,  and  as  such,  He  is  also  called  nothing- 
ness, (Ayin)  ;  thus  it  is  that  the  world  created  by  him  is  also  said  to 
have  sprung  from  nothingness.  This  nothingness  is  unique  ;  it  is  the 
indivisible  and  infinite  ;  hence  its  other  name,  En-Soph,  (without  end.) 
The  En-Soph  is  limited  and  determined  by  nothing,  for  it  is  all,  and 
nothing  exists  out  of  it ;  it  manifests  itself  freely,  and  by  its  wisdom, 
thus  becomes  the  primary  cause — the  cause  of  causes.  The  primitive 
light  of  the  God-nothingness  filled  the  whole  space ;  it  is  space  itself. 
Everything  was  virtually  in  it ;  but  in  order  to  manifest  itself  it  must 
create,  that  is  to  say  :  be  developed  by  emanation.  Through  a  kind  of 
contradiction,  it  produced  a  ^'oid,  which  it  afterwards  filled  gradually  by 
a  temperate  light,  ever  more  and  more  imperfect.  This  concentration  or 
contraction  of  the  light  of  the  En-Soph,  is  called  in  Cabalistic  language, 
eimcoum.  By  means  of  such  a  theory,  grounded  upon  purely  material 
phenomena — tlie  way,  that  is,  of  considering  the  physical  efiects  of  the 
rays  of  light,  the  Cabalists  fancied  they  saved  the  infinite  character  of 
Divine  light ;  for  in  the  other  systems  identified  with  emanation,  the 
light  appeared  limited  from  the  fact  of  being  ultimately  lost  in  darkness. 
After  this  concentration,  the  En-Soph  manifested  itself  first  in  an  origi- 
nal principle,  the  prototype  of  creation,  or  macrocosm,  which  is  called 
the  Son  of  God,  or  the  primitive  man,  [Adam  Kadmon).  It  is  the 
human  figure  which  hovers  above  the  symbolic  creatures  in  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel.  From  the  Adam  Kadmon,  creation  emanated  in  four  degrees, 
forming  four  worlds,  which  the  Cabalists  call  Acilo.,  Beria,  Yecira, 
Asiyya.  The  Avorld  Acila,  represents  the  operating  qualities  of  the 
Adam  Kadmon  \  they  are  powers  or  intelligencies  emanating  from  him, 
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and  forming  at  the  same  time  his  essential  qualities,  and  the  powers  by 
which  he  operates.  These  qualities  are  reduced  to  ten,  and  constitute 
the  holy  decade  of  the  Sephiroth,  which  is  composed  of  the  two  sacred 
numbers  three  and  seven  ;  the  three  first  Sephiroth  are  essentially  intel- 
ligences, whilst  the  seven  others  are  mere  attributes.  They  emanate 
from  each  other  in  the  following  order:  1.  Kether,  (crown);  2.  Hok- 
ma,  (wisdom)  ;  3.  Bina,  (intelligence) ;  4.  Hesed,  (grace),  or  Guedulla, 
(greatness) ;  5.  Gueboora,  (force)  ;  6.  Tiphereth,  (beauty) ;  7.  Neca'h 
(triumph)  ;  8.  Hod,  (glory  or  majesty) ;  9.  Yesod,  (foundation) ;  Mai, 
kouth,  (reign). 

From  this  first  world  of  emanation,  proceeded  successively  in  the 
same  manner,  the  three  other  worlds,  the  last  of  which,  ^Asiyya^  is  in 
same  sort  the  refuse  of  creation  and  the  seat  of  evil. 

Man,  by  his  nature,  participates  in  the  three  created  worlds,  and 
for  this  reason  he  is  called  the  microcosm,  (Jolum  Katan) ;  for  man  con- 
tains in  reality  whatever  the  Adam  Kadmon,  or  the  micrososm  contains 
virtually.  By  his  soul,  which  is  the  vital  principle,  he  belongs  to  the 
world,  'Assiyya ;  by  his  spirit  (rational  soul),  he  forms  part  of  the 
Yecira;  and  by  his  intellect,  he  belongs  to  the  world,  Beria  ;  this  last 
element  in  man,  is  part  of  the  tocity,  and  ha,s  the  gift  of  pre-existence. 
With  a  view  to  express  this  triplicity,  the  Hebrew  language  has  three 
words  which  signify  soul,  viz  :  J^ej^kesh,  (breath) ;  Ruali,  (spirit)  ;  Nesh- 
ariia,  (soul)  ;  Isaiah  alludes  to  this  division  when  he  says,  (chap,  xliii., 
7.)  :  "I  have  created  him  (herathin)  for  my  glory ;  I  have  formed  him, 
( Yecarthin) ;  yea,  I  have  made  him  {A fasithin) ;  Man,  then,  is  composed 
of  two  principles,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad  :  it  depends  upon  him 
to  make  the  one  prevail  over  the  other ;  and  after  his  death  he  is 
rewarded  according  to  his  v^orks,  for  the  neshama  is  immortal. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  system  of  the  Cabala.  Difficulties,  far 
from  being  solved  by  it,  are  only  eluded ;  the  transition  from  spirit  to 
matter,  from  absolute  good  to  evil,  remains  clothed  in  an  impenetrable 
veil.  Through  its  results,  Cabalism  completely  wanders  away  from  the 
Mosaic  doctrine,  and  ends  in  Pantheism  :  instead  of  a  free  God,  creating 
by  the  action  of  His  will,  we  find  nothing  in  this  system,  of  emanation, 
but  deified  nature  carrying  out  fatally  its  plans  of  organization.  It  was 
not  in  accordance  with  M.  Monk's  views,  to  institute  in  his  learned  work, 
a  parallel  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  and  those  of  the  other 
metaphysical  schools  of  antiquity ;  we  cannot,  however,  allow  this  sub- 
ject to  pass  entirely  unnoticed,  and  we  shall  briefly  as  we  can  touch  upon 
the  principal  points  of  resemblance.    If  we  examine  the  readings  of  the 
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Neo-Platonists,  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  the  following  ideas  promi- 
nently brought  forward  :  1st.  God  is  essentially  the  immanent  cause, 
and  the  substantial  origin  of  all  things.  Everything  emanates  from  Him, 
and  unto  Him  everything  i-eturns.  He  is  everywhere  and  nowhere  ; 
everywhere,  for  all  beings  are  in  Him  ;  nowhere,  for  He  is  contained 
neither  in  any  particular  being,  nor  in  the  sum  of  all  beings.  2nd.  God 
can  be  conceived  only  under  the  form  of  a  Trinity.  We  have  at  first  a 
general  Trinity,  consisting  of  the  three  following  terms  borrowed  from 
Plato  :  The  unity,  or  the  good,  the  intellect,  and  the  soul  of  the  world, 
or  the  Demiourgos.  Each  of  these  three  terms,  produces  in  its  turn,  an 
inferior  Trinit}^  3rd.  The  intellect  is  the  essence  itself  of  being.  Exis- 
tence and  intellect  are  absolutely  identical  in  the  unity  ;  hence  it  follows 
that  all  the  existences  of  which  the  miiverse  is  composed,  and  all  the 
aspects  under  which  these  existences  can  be  considered,  are  nothing  but 
the  development  of  the  absolute  thought ;  they  are  a  kind  of  creative 
system  of  dialectics,  which,  in  the  infinite  sphere  of  its  action,  produces 
at  the  same  time,  light,  reality  and  life.  These  three  propositions,  for 
the  full  illustration  of  which,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  iM.  Franck's 
volume,  are  sufficient  to  shew,  that  between  the  system  of  the  Cabala, 
and  that  of  2s  eo-Platonism,  there  is  a  similarity  Avhich  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground,  as  our  author  aptly  remarks,  cf  "  the  iden- 
tity of  the  human  faculties,  or  of  the  general  laws  of  thought. 

Passing  over  the  works  of  Philo,  where  the  Cabalistic  views  have  left 
deep  traces,  we  come  to  the  founders  of  the  various  Gnostic  schools. 
Here  points  of  resemblance  are  both  numerous  and  extremely  striking. 
To  mention  only  the  Codex  Nazarens,  which  M.  Eranck  calls  the  Bible 
of  Gnosticism,  Avhen  we  read  it  we  can  fancy  we  are  studying  some  frag- 
ments of  the  book  Zohar.  Thus  God  is  always  called  the  king  and  the 
master  of  light.  He  is  Himself  the  purest  splendour,  the  eternal  and 
infinite  light.  Pie  is  also  beauty,  life,  justice  and  mercy.  From  Him 
emanate  all  the  forms,  which  we  perceive  in  this  world ;  He  is  their 
Creator  and  their  Maker;  but  as  for  His  ov,^n  wisdom  and  His  own  essence, 
no  one  knows  them.  All  creatures  ask  one  another  what  His  name  is, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  answer  that  He  has  none.  The  king  of  light,  the 
infinite  light,  having  no  name  that  can  be  invoked,  no  nature  that  one 
can  know,  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  Him  is  by  a  pure  heart,  an  uprio-ht 
soul,  and  a  faith  full  of  love.  The  gradation  by  which  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  Codex  Nazarens  descends  from  the  Sovereign  Being  to  the 
last  limits  of  creation,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  given  by  the  book 
Zohar. 
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It  is  curious  to  see  what  influence  the  Cabala  lias  had  upon  Chris- 
tianity itself.  A  great  number  of  Cabalists  bacame  converts  to  the  true 
faith ;  we  may  name,  amongst  others,  Paul  Kicci,  Conrad,  Otto,  Bittan- 
gel,  and  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Abrabanel,  Leo  Hebrseus,  author  of 
the  Dialogues  of  Love.  At  a  more  recent  period,  towards  the  end  of 
last  century,  another  Cabalist,  the  Pole,  Jacob  Prank,  after  having 
founded  the  sect  of  the  Zoharites,  embraced  Roman  Catholicism,  with 
several  thousands  of  his  disciples.  The  Jewish  Pabbis  discovered  long 
ago  the  danger  which  arose  from  the  indiscriminate  study  of  the  Cabala. 
Some  denounced  it  altogether,  whilst  others  endeavored  to  keep  away 
the  profane  from  it,  as  from  the  entrance  to  the  holiest  of  holies.  Leo 
of  Modena,  who  wrote  against  the  authenticity  of  the  book  Zohar,  a  work 
recently  discovered  and  published  in  Germany,  does  not  entertain  much 
hope  of  the  salvation  of  those  w^ho  publish  the  principal  Cabalistic 
treatises.  On  the  contrary,  the  Christians  who  have  been  busy  on 
thesame  subject,  for  instance,  Knorr  Von  Posenroth,  Peuchlin 
and  Pittangel,  after  his  conversion,  have  seen  in  the  Cabala  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  throwing  down  the  barrier,  which  separates  the  syna- 
gogue from  the  church. 

The  most  profound  and  learned  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  unquestionably  Shem-Tob,  son  of  Joseph  Ibn-Falquera,  who 
■was  translator  of  the  Fons  Vitae,  and  who  composed  several  very 
remarkable  works.  Let  us  also  name  Jedaia  Penini,  surnamed  Bedersi, 
because  he  was  a  native  of  Bedersia.  He  lived  about  the  close  of  that 
century,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  as  a  promoter  of  metaphysical 
studies.  His  Be'hinath  ^olam  (survey  of  the  world),  is  an  ethical  book 
on  sublunary  vanities ;  the  elegant  style  in  Avhicli  it  is  written,  procured 
to  the  author  the  qualification  of  eloquent.  Several  Christian  savants 
have  noticed,  and  Philip  d'Aquin,  published  the  text,  together  with  a 
French  translation,  (8vo.  Paris,  1629).  Jedaia  proves  that  man's  happi- 
ness consists  in  the  practice  of  religion  and  of  science,  and  he  ends  by 
advising  the  reader  to  take  for  his  guide  the  works  of  Moses  ben-Maimon, 
the  greatest  doctor  belonging  to  the  synagogue.  In  an  apologetic  letter 
addressed  to  Solomon  ben  Adrath,  Jedaia  defends  warmly  metaphysical 
studies  against  the  anathemas  hurled  by  the  Eabbis  of  Barcelona.  We 
have  also  from  the  pen  of  Jedaia,  a  paraphrase  of  Al-Farabi's  treatise, 
De  Intellectu  et  Intellecto,  and  several  other  writings  of  the  same  kind. 

Joseph  ibn-Caspi  may  likewise  be  named  amongst  the  philosophers 
who  flourished  during  that  epoch.  Born  at  I'Argentiere,  in  Languedoc, 
he  composed  numerous  works,  such  as  two  commentaries  on  the  Ductor 
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Perplexmton,  and  an  analysis  of  Aristotle's  Organm,  Isaac  Albalag, 
•celebrated  for  his  bold  opinions,  and  for  his  version  of  Al-Gazali's  Mahi- 
cid,  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten.  But  the  man  who,  as  a  metaphysician 
and  a  critic,  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  was  Levi  ben-Gerson,  of 
Bagnols,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Master  Leon,  who  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  eminent  Peripatetics  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  boldest  of  all  the  Jewish  philosophers.  His  works  have 
had  immense  success  amongst  his  fellow  religionists,  almost  all  of  them 
are  in  print,  and  several  have  even  gone  through  many  editions.  This 
amount  of  popularity  is  the  more  surprising,  because  the  author  acknow- 
ledges Aristotle's  teaching  as  being  absolute  truth  ;  and  without  adopt- 
ing the  precautionary  qualification  which  Maimonides  had  deemed  neces- 
sary, he  wrests  both  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  articles  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  in  order  to  make  them  fit  his  peripatetic  notions.  It  would  seem 
that  his  merits,  as  an  exegetical  writer,  made  people  overlook  his  errors, 
in  the  path  of  theology  and  of  philosophy,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  that  at  an 
epoch  when  metaphysical  studies  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  when  dis- 
putes had  ceased,  the  numerous  works  of  Levi,  so  attractive  by  the 
beauty  of  the  style,  and  the  variety  of  the  questions  discussed,  were  read 
by  persons  who  scarcely  understood  theii*  complete  bearing.  Ben-Gerson 
composed  extensive  Biblical  Commentaries,  in  which  he  allowed  the 
lion's  share  to  metaphysical  interpretation.  His  philosophical  works, 
properly  so-called,  are  :  1st.  Commentaries — not  on  Aristotle,  as  it  is 
en'oneously  stated  in  most  manuals  of  Eabbinical  lexicography,  but  on 
some  of  the  paraphrases  or  explantions  of  Ibn  Roshd.  Many  of  these 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  MSS.  of  the  Paris  Imperial  Library.  Those 
referring  to  Porphyiy's  Isagoge,  to  the  lategories,  and  to  the  treatise  De 
Interpretatione,  have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Jacob  Mantino,  and 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  two  later  editions  of  Aristotle's  works, 
containing  the  commentaries  of  Averroes. 

2nd.  Milhamoth  Adonai,  (the  wars  of  the  Lord),  a  treatise  of  phil- 
osophy and  of  theology.  Here  the  author  develops  his  metaphysical 
system,  which  is  in  general  pure  peripatetism,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Arab  doctors.  He  endeavors  to  show,  that  with  this  scheme,  the  teach- 
ings of  Judaism  are  in  exact  agreement.  The  Milhamoth^  finished  on 
the  eighth  of  January,  1329,  is  divided  into  six  books,  which  treat  of 
the  nature  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  knowledge  of  futurity, 
and  the  prophetic  spirit,  the  knowledge  which  God  has  of  particular  or 
accidental  things,  of  Divine  Providence,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of 
creation.    In  the  addition  published  at  Riva  di  Trento,  in  1560,  the 
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first  part  of  tlie  fifth  book  has  been  suppressed  ;  it  forms  a  very  extensive 
treatise  of  astronomy,  and  contains  calculations  peculiar  to  the  author. 
Amongst  the  Jewish  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  works  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  Levi  ben-Gerson  is  the  first  who  ventures 
openly  to  combat  the  doctrines  of  creation,  ex  nihilo.    After  having 
proved  at  some  length,  that  the  worhl  can  have  been  produced,  neither 
from  absolute  nothingness,  nor  from  determined  matter,  he  concludes- 
that  it  has  originated  at  the  same  time  from  nothing  and  from  some- 
thing.    That  sornething  is  original  matter  which,  being  destitute  of 
form,  is  at  the  same  time  nothing.    By  analogous  reasonings,  Levi,  on 
many  other  questions,  seeks  to  harmonize  philosophy  with  received  dogmas, 
Such  bold  opinions,  although,  as  we  have  said,  they  did  not  excite  uni- 
versal distrust,  were  criticized  very  severely  by  the  orthodox  Rabbis. 
Isaac  Abrabanel,  in  several  of  his  v/ritings,  especially  in  his  commentary 
on  Joshua,  mourns  over  the  errors  of  the  Jev/ish  philosophers,  who> 
admitting  primary  matter,  deny  the  action  of  Divine  Providence,  with 
respect  to  individuals,  and  see  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  nothing 
but  its  union  with  the  active  intellect,  which  they  substitute  in  the- 
place  of  God.    He  blames  particularly  Levi  ben-Gerson,  who,  says  he, 
has  not  even  thought  it  necessary  to  disguise  his  theories,  but  on  the 
contrary,  explains  them  with  the  greatest  clearness,  broaches  on  primary 
matter,  the  soul,  prophecy,  and  miracles, — discources  such  that  it  is  a  sin 
to  listen  to  them,  much  more  to  believe  them.    Before  Abrabanel,  Isaac 
ben-Shesheth  had  expressed  himself  in  like  manner,  but  more  respect- 
fully towards  Levi  ben-Gerson,  whom  he  calls  a  distinguished  Talmudist 
although,  he  adds,  philosophy  has  turned  him  aside  from  the  paths  of 
truth,  and  he  has  given  utterance  to  doctrines  of  which  it  is  not  allow- 
able to  take  cognizance.    Moses  of  Narbonne  did  not  leave  so  many 
■works  as  Ben-Gerson,  but  he  equalled  him  in  depth  of  thought,  and 
his  compositions  are  more  interesting  for  the  student  of  the  history  of 
metaphysics,  than  those  of  the  Eabbi  whom  we  have  just  considered. 
Moses  ben -Joshua,  or  Maitre  Bidal^  as  he  was  often  called,  belonged 
to  a  family  originally   settled  in  Norbonne  but  which,  had  after- 
wards taken  up  its  residence  at  Perpignan.    It  was  in  this  last  named 
place  that  he  pursued  his  studies  under  his  father's  direction.    We  do 
not  know  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  it  may  be  assigned  with  something 
like  probability,  either  to  the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth.    As  for  his  death,  it  must  have  taken 
place  very  shortly  after  the  year  1362.    His  commentaries  on  the  prin- 
cipal Arab  philosophers,  contain  a  number  of  useful  particulars,  and  are 
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extremelv  instructive,  lie  lias  elucidated  or  explained  Al-Gazali's 
JIakacid,  the  treaties  of  the  Ibn-Rosh  on  the  "  Hylic  Intellect,  and  the 
possibility  of  Conjunction,"  (1344).  The  physical  disquisitions  of  the 
same  author,  and  especially  his  treaties,  "  De-Substantia  Orbis,"  (1349). 
The  ^'Hayy  Ibn-Yakdhan,"  of  Ibn-Tof\xil,  (1349).  The  "Ductor  Per- 
plexorum,"  of  Maimonides,  (1355-1362).  All  these  commentaries  exist 
in  several  MSS.,  at  the  Imperial  Library,  as  well  as  a  treaties  by  our 
author  on  the  soul  and  its  faculties.  He  quotes,  besides,  an  exposition 
which  he  had  written  of  the  Fhi/sics,  (probably  on  Ibn-Roshd's  interaie- 
diate  commentary).  The  style  of  Moses  of  Narbonne,  is  concise,  and 
often  obscure ;  his  opinions  are  not  less  bold  than  those  of  Levi  ben-Gerson, 
but  he  does  not  state  them  with  the  same  clearness,  and  the  same  frank- 
ness. 

At  the  epoch  we  are  now  alluding  to,  our  attention  is  again  drawn 
towards  the  east,  by  a  member  of  the  sect  of  the  Caraits,  which  we  had 
lost  sight  of  since  the  tenth  centuiy.  Abron  ben-Elias,  of  Nicomedia, 
probably  settled  at  Carlo,  finished  in  1346,  under  the  title  of  the  Tree  of 
Life,  a  work  of  religious  philosophy,  which  can  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  J/o7*e  Nevocliim.  Ben-Elias  has  evidently  taken  Maimonides  as 
his  model,  and  he  has  borrowed  largely  from  him. 

If  the  fifteenth  century  can  boast  of  some  remarkable  scholastic 
doctors  belonging  to  the  Jewish  persuasion,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
note  the  gradual  decay  of  peripatetism,  and  a  return  to  teaching  more  in 
harmony  with  the  tenets  of  Judaism.  In  1425,  Joseph  Abbo,  of  Soria, 
in  Castille,  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  tSeplier  Ikarim,  (book  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Jewish  faith);  he  there  reduces  the 
thirteen  articles  of  faith,  w^hich  Maimonides  had  enumerated,  to  three 
cardinal  principles :  the  existence  of  God,  revelation,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  His  work  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  theology, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  that  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  it  is  of  little 
value.  Abraham  Bibago  composed,  in  1446,  at  Huesca,  in  Aragon,  a 
commentaiy  on  the  latter  Analytics ;  some  time  after,  about  the  year 
1470,  he  was  established  in  Saragosa,  where  he  acquired  much  reputation 
as  a  theologian,  by  a  work  entitled  the  Road  to  Faith.  Joseph  ben-Shem- 
Tob,  whose  father  had  wi'itten  against  philosophers,  and  even  against  Mai- 
monides, obtained  the  greatest  popularity  through  several  theological  and 
metaphysical  works,  amongst  which  we  notice  a  very  detailed  commentary 
on  the  Nicomachean  ethics,  (written  in  1455,  at  Segovia,)  and  another 
one  in  the  Ibu-Roshd's  treatise  on  the  Hylic  intellect.  At  the  same 
epoch,  Italy  could  boast  of  a  celebrated  Hebrew  philosopher,  in  the  per- 
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son  of  Elias  del-Medigo,  who  taught  metaphysics  at  Padua,  and  had  for 
his  pupil  the  well-known  Picus  Mirandulensis,  on  whose  behalf  he  com- 
posed several  erudite  treatises,  and  amongst  others  a  work  on  the  Intel- 
leec  and  on  Propheey  (1482),  and  a  commentary  on  the  disquisition  De 
Substantia  Orhis,  by  Ibu-Roshd  (1485).  His  questions  on  various 
metaphysical  subjects  have  been  published  in  Latin.  In  a  small  Hebrew 
work,  entitled  Enquiry  into  Religion,  composed  in  1491,  he  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  the  study  of  philosophy  cannot  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
religious  principles,  provided  one  knows  thoroughly  to  distinguish  the 
questions  which  belong  to  the  sphere  of  reason,  from  those  which  are 
accessible  only  to  faith. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  (in  1492),  the  expulsion 
of  the  J ews  from  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  Empire,  destroyed  the  focus 
of  Hebrew  civilization.  Then,  the  downfall  of  scholasticism  contributed 
to  strike  a  blow  at  metaphysical  studies  amongst  the  persecuted  children 
of  Israel,  who  crushed  dov/n  everywhere  under  a  terrible  system  of 
oppression,  were  prevented  from  taking  a  part  in  the  revival  of  intellectual 
life,  now  dawning  throughout  Europe.  Judaeo-Spanish  civilization  dis- 
appeared, and  for  a  long  time  nothing  took  its  place.  Isaac  Abrabanel, 
and  his  illustrious  son,  were  the  two  solitary  exceptions  to  the  general 
decay ;  they  may  be  termed  the  last  torches  of  Jewish  philosophy  during 
the  middle  ages. 

The  eldest  son  of  Isaac  Abrabanel,  by  name  Leo  of  Judah,  and 
more  usually  known  under  the  designation  of  Leo  Hehroeus,  has  left  a 
reputation  even  greater  than  that  of  his  father.  In  1502  he  finished  the 
work  which  has  immortalized  his  name,  and  which  he  composed  in 
Italian,  under  the  title  Bialoghi  di-Amorce.  The  date  of  his  birth  was, 
probably,  between  1460  and  1470,  but  that  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Some  authors  have  maintained  that  Leo  Hebraeus  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, but  this  fact  has  not  the  slightest  foundation.  It  is  true,  that  in 
a  passage  of  the  first  dialogue,  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  introduced  with 
Enoch  and  with  the  Prophet  Elijah,  who  are  represented  as  immortal  in 
body  and  in  soul ;  and  it  is  precisely  from  this  passage,  that  persons  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  DialogJd,  have  assumed  the  hypothesis  of 
our  author's  Christianity.  Not  to  insist  upon  the  improbable  character 
of  the  philosopher's  conversion  whilst  his  father  was  living  (Isaac 
Abrabanel  died  in  1509),  we  may  notice  the  number  of  passages  contained 
in  the  Dialoghi,  which  prove  that  the  author  professed  Judaism  ;  several 
times,  speaking  of  Maimonides,  he  calls  him  il  nostra  rabbi  Moise 
in  the  same  way,  alluding  to  Aricebron,  he  says,  ^^11  nostra  Abbenzubron 
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nel  suo  libro  de  Fonte  vitae.*'  "W'lien  he  fixes  the  epoch  of  the  creation, 
lie  makes  use  of  the  Hebrew  computation,  which  he  calls  "  the  Hebrew 
truth finally,  in  another  passage,  the  author  states  as  plainly  as  possible 
what  his  religion  is:  "  Noi  tutti  che  chrediamo  la  sarcra  legge  Mosaica," 
etc.  Nothing  more  is  wanted  to  sIioav  that  the  author  of  the  Dialoghi 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  Jewish  religion. 

Leo  Hebraeus  is  the  sole  representative  amongst  the  Jews,  of  that 
Neo-Platonism  which,  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Byzantine  Geraistus 
Pletho,  and  by  his  disciple  Cardinal  Bessarion,  Avas  propagated  with 
enthusiasm  under  the  auspices  of  Marcilius  Ficinus,  and  combined  by 
Picus  Mirandulensis  with  the  mysticism  of  the  Jewish  Cabala.  The 
Dialoghi  have  for  their  subject,  love,  in  the  widest  and  highest  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  ;  love  considered  under  its  different  aspects,  in  God  and 
in  the  universe,  in  mankind  and  in  the  vilest  creatures,  in  the  intellect 
and  in  the  senses  ;  around  this  centre  are  grouped  the  most  varied  con- 
siderations and  doctrines,  interpretations  of  the  Biblical  traditions  and 
of  the  Greek  fables,  betvreen  which  the  author  makes  ingenious  parallt  Is. 

The  work  consists  of  three  dialogues  between  Pliilo  and  his  mistress 
Sophia.  The  first  dialogue  treats  of  the  essence  of  love  ;  Philo  having 
said  to  Sophia  that  the  acquaintance  he  had  of  her  excited  in  him  love 
and  desire,  Sophia  maintains  that  these  two  sentiments  are  incompatible 
with  each  other  ;  and  thus  the  author  is  led  to  examine  them  and  define 
them  separately,  enumerating  the  particulars  in  which  they  differ. 
With  this  view,  he  studies  them  from  three  stand-points,  distinguishing 
"their  various  objects  according  to  the  principles  of:  1st.  Usefulness; 
2nd.  Agreeableness  ;  and  3rd.  Honesty.  He  goes  through  the  different 
things  which  deserve  to  be  loved  and  desired;  the  love  of  what  is  honest 
is  the  highest  of  all ;  the  love  of  God,  consequently,  transcends  every- 
thing else  in  sublimity,  for  God  is  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end 
of  all  honest  or  moral  actions.  But  God  can  be  known  by  our  mind  and 
loved  by  our  will  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  Seeking,  then, 
what  constitutes  man's  true  felicity,  the  author  refutes  several  opinions 
proposed  on  the  subject,  and  con  chides  that  our  real  happiness  is  brought 
about  by  the  union  of  our  intellect  with  the  active  intellect,  i.  e.,  God. 
This  union  is  the  result  of  combinations,  and  can  only  be  incompletelj 
realized  in  this  life,  but  it  will  be  perfect  and  everlasting  in  the  life 
which  is  to  coDie.  Then  our  author  passes  on  to  an  appreciation  of  sen- 
sual love,  which  he  reproves,  as  producing  nothing  but  satiety  and  dis- 
gust. True  love  is  essentially  intellectual  by  natiire  ;  it  is  the  father  of 
desire  ;  and  the  offspring  of  reason  and  knoAvledge. 
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The  second  dialogue  treats  of  the  universality  of  love.  There  are 
five  causes  of  love,  which  are  common  to  man  and  to  the  other  animals  : 
1st.  the  desire  of  generation ;  2nd.  The  relations  between  parents  and 
children  ;  3rd.  Benefits  or  gratitude ;  4th.  Similarity  of  species  ;  5th. 
Habitual  intercourse.  The  intellect  renders  these  five  causes  in  man 
either  stronger  or  weaker  ;  in  him  love  is  more  perfect  and  more  noble. 
Besides,  man  has  two  causes  of  love,  which  the  other  members  of  the 
animal  creation  do  not  enjoy  in  common  with  him,  viz :  1st.  The  con- 
formity of  natural  disposition  and  of  temper  in  two  individuals,  and 
2nd.  The  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  by  which  man  gains  the 
affection  of  his  fellow-men.  Philo  next  treats  of  inanimate  beings, 
which  have  certain  natural  inclinations  susceptible  of  being,  also  called 
Love,  in  the  inanimate  creation,  is  only  a  species  of  attraction  ;  in 
animals,  it  is  both  natural  and  sensible  ;  in  man,  it  is  natural,  sensiblcr 
and  rational.  This  new  classification  affords  Philo  the  opportunity  of 
surveying  the  vrhole  domain  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  cosmology  ; 
and  he  represents  man  as  a  7n{crocosm,  or  the  image  of  the  universe. 
When  discussing  the  loves  of  the  heathen  gods,  he  explains  several 
allegories  connected  with  a  great  number  of  Greek  mj^hs,  and  charac- 
terizes, en  passant,  the  respective  methods  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 
former  of  whom,  whilst  discarding  the  fetters  of  rhyme,  and  writing  in 
prose,  has  nevertheless  enlivened  his  works  by  all  the  graces  of  poetry 
and  of  fiction,  whilst  the  latter  has  preferred  a  severe  and  purely  scien- 
tific style.  Finally,  Leo  Hebraeus  treats  of  love  as  considered  in  the 
pure  intelligences,  the  celestial  spheres.  The  reason  why  these  intelli- 
gences move  in  their  respective  spheres,  is  to  be  found  in  God,  the  object 
of  this  loA^e.  To  conclude,  tlie  quickening  spirit  which  penetrates  the 
world,  a,nd  the  bond  which  keeps  the  universe  together,  is  love,  without 
which,  there  would  be  neither  happiness  nor  existence. 

The  third  dialogue  is  devoted  to  the  origin  of  love  :  and  here  the 
author  grapples  with  the  abstrusest  metaphysical  questions.  After  a 
preliminary  discussion  on  ecstasy,  and  on  the  power  which  the  soul  pos- 
sesses of  throwing  ofi"  the  infiuence  of  our  bodily  organs  ;  he  examines, 
successively,  the  five  following  questions  :  whether  love  exists  at  all ;  and, 
if  so,  when,  how,  from  whom,  and  why  does  it  exist  In  the  first  place, 
as  a  consequence  of  what  has  just  been  said,  it  results  that  love  exists  ; 
it  is  the  desire  which  attaches  us  to  what  is  pleasing.  Examining  the 
definition  of  love,  given  by  Plato  and  by  Aristotle ;  the  author  develops 
the  notion  of  the  beautiful,  and  that  of  the  good  ;  and  he  shews  that 
Aristotle's  definition,  more  general,  and  more  complete,  includes  divine 
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iis  well  as  hiiraan  love.  Jjove  evidently  proceeds  from  something  else  ;  it 
is  the  product  of  the  object  loved,  and  of  the  person  who  loves  ;  the 
former  is  the  agent,  or  father^  the  latter  may  be  viewed  as  the  passive 
matter,  or  the  mother.  The  beautiful,  the  divine,  does  not  reside  in  him 
who  loves,  but  in  the  object  loved,  which  consequently  is  superior  to  the 
other.  Indeed,  it  happens  often,  that  what  is  superior  loves  some  inferior 
thing,  but  then  the  superior  always  lacks  a  certain  perfection  which  ex- 
ists in  the  inferior ;  and  this  has  in  this  resi)ect  a  certain  superiority. 
In  (irod  alone,  who  is  absolute  perfection,  love  cannot  suppose  any  defect ; 
and  in  point  of  fact  the  love  which  God  has  for  created  beings,  is  nothing 
else  than  the  will  He  has  of  increasing  their  perfection  and  their  happi- 
ness. In  order  to  establish  when  love  began  to  exist,  our  author 
explains  the  three  principal  systems  adduced,  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
all  things.  1st.  Aristotle  maintains  the  eternity  of  the  vrorld.  2nd. 
Plato  believes  in  an  eternal  chaos,  but  thinks  at  the  same  time  that  the 
world  has  had  a  beginning.  3rd,  The  faithful  admit  the  creation  ex  nihilo. 
Plato's  opinions  agree  with  those  of  the  Cabalists,  who  say  that  the  world 
lasts  only  a  certain  time,  after  which  it  returns  into  chaos  and  is  re- 
created. The  inferior  world  always  exists  for  six  thousand  years,  and 
as  the  duration  of  chaos  is  one  thousand  j-ears  more,  it  follows  that  after 
every  seven  thousand  years  a  new  creation  takes  place.  The  superior 
world,  or  heaven,  lasts  for  seven  periods  of  the  inferior  world,  or  forty- 
nine  thousand  years ;  it  is  likewise  subject  to  a  chaotic  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  therefore  it  is  renewed  at  intervals  of  fifty  thousand 
years.  After  this  cosmological  digression,  the  author,  returning  to  his 
subject,  studies  what  may  be  called  the  amor  princejys^  which  is  the  love 
that  God  has  for  himself,  the  love  of  God,  knowing  and  willing  towards 
God,  considered  as  supreme  beauty  and  supreme  goodness.  This  first 
love  is  as  eternal  as  God  himself.  God  is  the  unity  of  love,  of  the  loving 
and  of  the  loved  ;  or  as  the  Peripateticians  state  it,  of  the  intellect,  the 
intelligent,  and  the  intelligible.  The  second  manifestation  of  love,  is  that 
which  God  has  for  the  universe.  Here  three  kinds  of  love  meet 
together  :  1st.  The  love  of  God  for  the  father  and  mother  of  the  world 
created  by  God,  and  which  are  identified  with  the  first  intellect  and  the 
chaos,  respectively.  2nd.  The  reciprocal  love  of  these  parents  of  the  world; 
and,  3rd.  The  mutual  love  of  all  the  parts  of  the  universe.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  these  three  loves  are  eternal ;  if  we  believe  Plato, 
the  first  alone  is  eternal,  Avhilst  the  two  others  at  the  beginning  of 
time,  when  cre?ition  took  place  ;  believers — and  the  author  classes  himself 
amongst  them — assert  that  these  three  loves  Y,^ere  born  successively  at 
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the  beginning  of  creation.  The  question  of  knowing  where  love  origi- 
nated, is  thus  reduced  to  the  third  of  the  manifestations  just  alluded  to, 
or  to  the  mutual  love  of  the  parts  which  constitute  the  universe ;  and 
Philo  proves  to  Sophia  that  this  love  was  first  produced  in  the  sphere 
of  the  angels,  or  the  pure  intelligences.  There  is  to  be  found  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Divine  beauty  ;  from  thence  it  communicated 
itself  to  the  celestial  world,  and  afterwards  to  the  sublunary  one.  Ai 
this  place,  the  author  gives  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  as. 
it  had  obtained  amongst  the  Arabs  ;  he  shows  how  Averrhoes  differed 
from  the  other  philosophers  of  that  nation,  and  explains  by  what  suc- 
cession the  Divine  beauty  communicates  itself  to  the  various  degrees  of 
creation,  till  it  reaches  the  human  intellect.  The  fourth  question,  that 
of  knowing  from  whom  love  originated,  leads  Leo  Hebrseus  to  interpret 
the  various  fables  of  the  ancient  poets,  on  the  birth  of  Eros,  or  Cupid. 
Finally,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  beautiful  and  know-^ 
ledge,  are  the  father  and  mother  of  love.  Whilst  considering  the  beau- 
tiful, from  every  point  of  view,  he  speaks  of  Plato's  ideas  ;  he  shows 
that  between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  there  is  a  complete  harmony,  and 
that  both  philosophers  express  the  same  notions  under  different  forms. 
The  fifth  and  last  question  relates  to  the  final  end  of  love ;  this  end  is  the 
pleasure  which  he  who  loves  discovers  in  the  loved  object.  Pleasure  is 
considered  with  reference  to  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  to  moral  and 
intellectual  virtues ;  and  the  author  shows  that  the  true  end  of  the  love 
of  the  universe,  is  the  union  of  created  beings  with  God,  who  is  the- 
sovereign  beauty. 

So  imperfect  an  analysis  can  only  give  a  very  feeble  idea  of  the  sug- 
gestive character  of  the  thoughts  developed  in  the  Dialoghi  di  Amove, 
and  of  the  depth  with  which  the  most  varied  notions  are  there  discussed. 
The  defects  of  Leo  Hebraeus,  are  those  of  his  time  and  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belonged.  His  work  is  not  without  importance  for  the  history 
of  philosopy,  because  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  representative  of  that 
Italian  school  of  metaphysics,  which  endeavored  to  reconcile  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  under  the  auspices  of  Cabala,  and  of  Neo-Platonism.  Italy 
rendered  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  Dialoghi;  and  these  merits  were 
great  enough  to  atone  for  verbal  defects,  excusable,  besides,  in  a  foreigner. 
The  best  proof  of  the  sensation  produced  during  the  whole  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  Leo's  dialogues,  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  editions 
and  translations  that  were  published  of  them. 

Another  Leo  Hebraeus  or  Judah,  sometimes  called  Messer  Leone,  of 
Mantua,  made  himself  known  during  the  fifteenth  century,  by  several 
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-works  on  philosophy.  TVe  have,  by  him,  commentaries  on  certain 
portions  of  Aristotle's  Organon,  and  a  treatise  of  logic  under  the  title 
Mikhlal  Yophi,  finished  in  1455.  These  works  are  to  be  fonnd  amongst 
the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Imperial  Library,  Paris. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  last  days  of  metaphysical  speculations,  in 
connection  Avith  Judaism.  By  trying  to  harmonize  Arabic  philosophy 
vdth  their  religion,  the  descendants  of  Abraham  had  given  to  Peri- 
patetism  a  special  character,  which  made  of  it,  so  to  say,  their  national 
philosophy.  If  since  the  sixteenth  century,  metaphysicians  have  appeared 
amongst  the  Jews,  they  belong  to  the  history  of  civilization  in  general, 
and  had,  as  thinkers,  no  special  influence  over  their  fellow-religionists. 
Spinosa  was  rejected  by  the  Jews ;  he  had  wounded,  without  any  con- 
sideration, the  religious  feelings  of  a  community,  formed  in  great 
majority  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  refugees,  victims  of  the  Inquisition. 
Moses  Mendelssohn  himself,  who  took  up  so  nobly  the  cause  of  his 
brethren,  and  who  can  be  regarded  as  the  founder  for  them  of  modern 
civilization — Mendelssohn  never  would,  or  could,  open  a  new  meta- 
physical era. 

To  conclude,  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  or  as  a  religious  society,  play 
only  a  secondary  part  in  the  history  of  philosophy  ;  that  was  not  their 
mission.  However,  they  certainly  share  with  the  Arabs,  the  merit  of 
having  preserved  and  propagated  metaphysical  science  during  ages  of 
barbarism,  and  for  a  certain  time  they  exercised  over  the  European 
world,  a  mental  influence,  which  cannot  be  questioned. 
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WORKS    OF  MAIMONTDES. 

Talmudical — Perush,  Hamishurali — Mislma  Torali — Seplier  Hamtisroth — Maamar 
Techyath.  Hamethim — Commentarj  on  the  Gemara — Questions  and  Answers. 
Philosophical — Moreli  Nebuchim — Epistle  to  the  Learned — Maamar  Hayichud 
— Miloth  Higeyon.  Medical — Canon  of  Aricenna — llanhagoth  Habryuth — 
Sepher  Harephnoth,  &;c.  Miscellaneous — Iggereth  Teman — Iggereth  Leha- 
marr  Hagadol,  &c. 

WORKS  OF  MAIifONIDES. 

We  shall  divide  his  works  into  the  following  classes  :  1st.  Talmu- 
dical j  2nd.  Philosophical ;  3rd.  Mathematical ;  4th.  Medical ;  5th.  Mis- 
cellaneous. 

talmudical, 

1st.  Perush  Hamishurali  (Commentary  on  the  Mishna).  This, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  was  commenced  in  Spain  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  and  finished  in  Egypt  in  his  thirtieth.  He  wrote  it  originally 
in  Arabic,  his  native  tongue,  under  the  title  Ketob  Al  Serag,"  which 
was  translated  into  Hebrew.  Sepher  Hamaor,  (book  of  light),  and  man- 
uscripts of  it  in  the  original  language,  are  still  extant  in  various  libraries 
a,mong  others  in  the  Bodleian.  Parts  of  it  v/ere  at  different  times  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew.  This  commentary  of  the  Mishna,  however,  was 
not  his  first  Avork,  for  in  the  preface  to  this  book,  he  says  that  he  had 
commented  on  three  divisions  of  the  Gemara^ 

2nd.  Mishna  Torah,  (Repetition  of  the  Law),  also  called  Yad 
Chasakah,  (strong  hand).  This  work  is  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  and  is 
a  methodically  arranged  digest  of  all  Talmudical  decisions ;  the  refer- 
ences to  the  Talmudical  sources,  however,  being  omitted.  It  is  divided 
into  fourteen  books.  The  first  is  called  "Sepher  Hamada,"  (the book  of 
knowledge),  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  principles  of  the  Law,  of 
Idolatry  and  Repentance.  Tlie  soundness  of  the  doctrines,  the  sublimity 
of  the  precepts,  and  the  correctness  of  the  views  therein  detailed,  have  at 
all  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the  scholar,  and  portions  of  it  have 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  amongst  others,  into  English  by 
Ralph  Skinner.  Maimonides  prefixed  to  this  book  a  preface,  in  which 
he  declares  his  motives  for  v/riting  the  work,  states  his  views  on  the 
Oral  Lav/,  and  enumerates  the  013  precepts  contained  in  the  Pentat3uch. 
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The  second  book,  is  called  Sepher  Ahabali,"  (the  Book  of  Love.) 
It  treats  of  various  devotional  rites  and  ceremonies,  such  as  the  reading 
to  the  Shema  Israel,  of  the  wearing  of  the  phylacteries,  the  fringes,  ttc. 
Various  portions  of  the  book  liave  been  translated  into  Latin. 

The  third  book,  **  Semanin  "  (Seasons),  treats  of  the  Sabbath  and 
Festivals,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  connected  therewith. 

The  fourth  book,  called  "Nashim"  (Women),  treats  of  Marriage, 
Divorce,  and  all  relations  connected  with  or  growing  out  of  the  state  of 
marriage. 

The  fifth  book,  Sepher  Kedusliah  "  (Book  of  Holiness),  treats  of 
acts  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Israelite,  as  the  partaking  of  pro- 
hibited food,  &c.  A  portion  of  this  book  has  been  translated  by  Prideaux, 
and  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1649. 

The  sixth  is  "'Sepher  Haplaah,"  (Book  of  Uncommon  Things);  it 
treats  of  oaths,  vows,  and  the  like.  A  portion  of  tins  book  is  translated 
into  Latin. 

The  seventh  book  treats  of  *'  Scraim  "  (Seeds),  produce  of  the  soil, 
and  the  various  laws  connected  thereAvith.  Portions  of  it  are  translated 
into  Latin. 

Tlie  eighth  book  is  the  '*  Sepher  Abodah  "  (Book  of  Service).  It 
treats  of  the  Temple  and  its  Vessels,  the  Divine  Service,  the  Daily  and 
Additional  Sacrifices,  and  every  other  cii'cumstance  connected  with  these 
matters. 

The  ninth  book  treats  of  "  Korbanoth"  (Sacrifices),  viz.,  of  those 
brought  on  occasions,  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  book. 
The  whole  af  this  one  is  translated  into  Latin. 

The  tenth  book  is  the  "Sepher  Tahorah"  (Book  of  Purification). 
It  treats  of  things,  contact  Avith  which  renders  unclean,  and  also  of  a 
mode  of  purification. 

The  eleventh  book  treats  of  Nesikin  "  (Damages),  and  their  com- 
pensation. 

The  twelfth  book  is  the  "  Sepher  Kinian  "  (Book  of  Property),  and 
treats  of  the  mode  of  conveying  property,  of  partnership,  and  of  other 
circumstances  growing  out  of  these  relations. 

The  thirteenth  book,  the  "Sepher  Mishpatim  "  (Book  of  Judgments), 
treats  of  all  kinds  of  trusts,  loans,  &c. 

The  last  book,  "  Shoftim "  (Judges),  treats  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
witnesses,  rebels,  kings,  wars,  and  other  relations  connected  with  these 
subjects.  ISTearly  the  whole  of  this  most  remarkable  book  exists  in 
Latin  translations. 
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3rd.  Sepher  Hamtisroth  "  (The  Book  of  Precepts).  This  is  an; 
exposition  of  the  613  precepts,  enumerated  in  the  preface  to  the  Mishna 
Torah.    It  was  originally  written  in  Arabic. 

4th.  "  Maamar  Techyath  Hamethim,"  (Epistle  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  Dead.) 

5th.  Commentary  to  the  "  Gemara,"  viz  :  To  the  three  parts  Moed, 
JSTaahim,  and  Nisikim,  as  also  to  the  treatise  of  Cholin.  This  work 
seems  not  to  have  been  preserved  to  our  age. 

6th.  Questions  and  answers  treating  on  various  rites,  on  which  hi* 
opinion  was  asked  by  certain  French  and  Spansih  Scholars. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

1st.  Moreh  Nebuchim,  (Teacher  of  the  Perplexed).  This  vfork 
was  originally  written  in  Arabic  ;  copies  of  it  in  that  language  are  still 
extant ;  four  being  in  the  Bodleian.  It  was  translated  into  Hebrew 
during  the  life  of  the  author.  The  Moreh  Nebuchim  has  been  com- 
mented upon  by  several  scholars,  and  in  modern  times,  by  the  ingenious 
Solomon  ben  Maimon.  Portions  of  it  have  been  translated  into  various 
modern  languages:  Townley  translated  into  English  that  portion  v/hich 
treats  of  the  "Heasonsfor  the  Commandments."  There  exists  a  Gei- 
man  translation  of  the  whole,  by  Dr.  Sclieyer,  on  which  criticism  has 
pronounced  a  favorable  verdict.  As,  however,  the  Hebrew  from  which 
all  these  translations  have  been  made,  is  in  many  places  obscure,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  ail  the  modern  versions  Bliould  have  been  made  from 
this  copy.  This,  probably,  induced  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  Mons. 
Munk,  of  Paris,  to  prepare  a  new  Erench  version  from  the  original 
Arabic.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  first  contains  76 
chapters,  and  treats  of  the  various  synonym es,  homonymes,  metaphors, 
allegories,  and  similies,  found  in  Scripture,  and,  moreover,  comriients  on  pro- 
phecy— heaven,  the  universe  and  angels.  The  second  part  discourses,  in 
forty-eight  cha^pters,  on  God,  on  the  celestial  bodies  and  their  influence, 
and  on  the  Law.  The  third  divided  into  eight-four  chapters,  treats  on 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  Providence,  and  the  reasons  for  the  Divine  com- 
mandments. 

2nd.  Epistle  to  the  learned  of  Marseilles,  written  in  1194.  This, 
in  an  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  concerning  certain  persons  who, 
believing  in  astrology,  wished  to  explain  everything  by  means  of  that 
pretended  science,  and  concerning  a  certain  J ew  who  boasted  to  be  the 
Messiah.    It  has  been  translated  into  Latin. 
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3rd.  Maamar  Hayicliud,  (a  treatise  on  tlie  unity),  was  originally 
written  in  Arabic,  and  thence  translated  into  Hebrew  by  R.  Isaac  ben 
Nathan.  It  was  written  after  the  Moreli,  and  is  a  digest  of  what  the 
author  stated  on  this  dogma  in  his  Yad  Chasakah. 

4th.  Miloth  Higeyon,  (terms  used  in  the  art  of  thinking).  This  is  a 
treatise  on  logic,  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  translated  into  the 
Hebrew.    It  has  also  been  commented  upon  by  Mendelssohn. 


MEDICAL. 

1st.  Compendium  of  the  Canon  of  Aricenna,- — a  beautiful  MSS.  of 
this  work  is  preserved  at  the  Dominican  Convent  at  Bologna.  It  is 
said  that  Ferdinand  I.,  offered  in  vain  two  hundred  gold  pieces  for  this 
copy. 

2nd.  Hanhagoth  Hubryuth.  (on  the  Preservation  of  Health).  It 
is  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  King  of  Egypt. 

3rd.  Sepher  Harepuotli,  (tlie  Book  of  Cures).  According  to  Sab- 
tai,  the  MSS.  is  in  the  Imperial  librar}'  of  Yienna. 

4th.  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  Galenus,  in  seven  Chapters.  The  Hebrew  MSS.  under 
the  title  of  "  Book  on  Medicine,"  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Vatican. 

5th.  Garden  of  Health.  Tliis  work  treats  of  the  animal  and 
mineral  productions  of  nature. 

6tli.  Sepher  Hanimsah,  (The  Book  of  Existence).  Thi.s  is  a.  medi- 
cal and  moral  treatise. 

7th.  Aphorisms  of  medicine.  It  consists  of  25  chapters.  This 
work  must  have  been  written  prior  to  1190,  the  Moreh  being  quoted 
in  it. 

8th.  Compendium  from  21  books,  viz.,  16  from  Galen,  and  five  from 
works  of  other  authors. 

Otli.  Treatise  on  the  Hemorrlioides  and  their  treatment,  translated 
into  the  Hebrew  ;  manuscript?;  of  both  are  preserved  in  the  Boyal 
Library  of  Paris. 

10th.  A  Treatise  on  Poisons  and  Medicines  which  may  cause  death  ; 
a  Hebrew  version  is  preserved  in  the  above-named  place. 

lltli.  Consultation  on  the  snoring  of  the  nose  and  throat.  A  copy 
also  in  the  Paris  Royal  Library. 

12th.  A  Treatise  on  Coitus. 

13th.  A  Treatise  on  Asthma  and  the  remedies  for  curing  it. 
I4th.  Exposition  of  Dru,^s. 
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15th.  Consultation  of  Medicine,  composed  for  a  prince  of  his 
century. 

1 6th.  Method  of  curing  those  who  have  been  bitten  by  venomous 
beasts,  or  have  been  poisoned. 

1 7 th.  Treatise  on  the  causes  of  maladies. 
18th,  Compendium  of  tlie  medicine  of  Galen, 
19th.  On  the  Podagra. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

1st.  Iggereth  Teman  (Epistle  to  the  South).  This  epistle,  written 
in  1174,  was  addressed  to  the  Jews  inhabiting  the  countries  of  the 
South,  in  order  to  strengthen  them  in  their  faith,  and  to  caution  them 
against  the  imposition  of  a  pretended  Messiah,  then  endeavouring  to  mis- 
lead the  Jews.  The  occurrence  which  called  forth  the  epistle,  is  thus 
related  by  Maimonides  in  this  document  : 

"  A  man  arose,  twenty-two  years  back,  in  the  south  country,  who 
stated  that  he  was  a  messenger,  sent  to  prepare  the  v/ay  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  He  further  said  that  the  King  Messiah  would  reveal 
himself  in  the  south  country.  Upon  this,  many  people,  both  Jews  and 
Arabs,  assembled,  and  he  wandered  about  in  the  mountains,  leading  them 
astray,  and  calling  out,  '  come  with  me,  and  let  us  go  out  to  meet 
Messiah,  for  he  sent  me  to  you,  to  make  even  the  path  for  him.'  And 
our  brethren  in  the  south  country  wrote  me  a  long  letter,  informing  me 
of  his  manners  and  habits,  and  of  the  innovations  introduced  by  him 
into  the  prayers,  and  of  what  he  told  them.  They  further  stated  that 
they  witnessed  such  and  such  of  his  miracles,  and  they  asked  my  opinion 
of  him.  I  inferred  from  the  letter,  that  this  unfortunate  man  was  insane, 
without  any  learning,  but  still  fearing  Cod,  and  that  what  he  said  he 
had  done  was  all  a  lie.  Fearing  for  the  J ews  there,  I  wrote  an  explicit 
epistle  of  Messiah,  his  characteristics,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  in  which 
he  is  to  appear,  and  warned  them  to  caution  the  pretender,  lest  he 
perish,  and  the  congregations  with  him.  After  a  year  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  all  his  adherents  fled  from  him.  One  of  the  kings  of 
Arabia,  who  took  him  prisoner,  said  to  him,  '  What  hast  thou  done  1 ' 
upon  which  he  replied,  '  My  lord,  or  king,  I  speak  the  truth,  for  I  have 
acted  at  the  command  of  the  Lord.'  The  king  said,  '  what  proof  hast 
thou  '] '  He  replied,  '  cut  off  my  head,  and  I  shall  be  restored  to  life, 
and  be  as  before.'    The  king  said,  *  there  is  no  stronger  proof  than  this. 
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and  if  it  be  so,  I  and  the  wliole  Avorld  will  believe  in  thee.'  At  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  his  head  wixs  cut  off,  and  the  Jews  of  man  j  places  were 
heavily  fined.  There  are  still,  however,  many  silly  persons  who  say,  he 
will  be  restored  to  life,  and  rise  from  his  grave. 

2nd.  Iggaroth  Lehamaor  Hagadol  (Epistles  to  the  Great  Light). 
This  is  a  collection  of  letters  on  various  subjects,  addressed  to  Mnimo- 
nides,  by  Spanish  and  French  Sch(olars,  together  with  his  replies. 

3rd.  Sepher  Hanephesh  (Book  of  the  Soul). 

4th.  A  book  on  the  Cnlendar,  in  Hebrew,  still  preserved  in  the 
Ivoyal  Library,  at  Paris. 

5th.  Two  chapters  on  happiness. 

6th.  Treatise  on  the  Sanctitication  of  the  Name  of  God. 
7th.  Arabic  poems  of  Maimonides. 

8th.  Iggaroth  Harambam  (Letters  of  Rambam).    This  is  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  letters.    It  appeared  in  Hebrew  in  Constanti- 
nople.   This  work  is  of  great  importance,  containing,  as  it  does,  literary 
notices,  and  very  interesting  information  as  to  the  author,  his  contem. 
poraries,  and  the  views  and  movements  of  the  age. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MAIMONIDES  ON  REPENTANCE. 

Explanation  of  Passages  seeming  to  deny  free-will  to  some  men — Power  of  Repen- 
tance taken  away  judicially — God's  Foreknowledge  not  inconsistent  witli 
individual  free-will. 

MAIMONIDES  ON  EEPENTANCE. 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  words  of 
the  Prophets,  which  appear  to  contradict  this  doctrine  (of  man's  moral 
liberty.)  Many  are  led  to  the  false  conclusions  by  these  passages,  that 
God  decrees  every  man  to  do  good  or  evil,  and  man's  mind  is  not  in  his 
power  to  incline  to  wdiatever  side  he  chooses.  I  will  lay  down  one 
principle  which  will  explain  all  those  verses.  If  one  man,  or  the  people 
of  a  whole  country,  commit  a  sin,  from  his  or  their  free  choice,  God 
will  invariably  punish  him  or  them,  and  God  knows  how  to  punish. 
There  are  certain  sins  which  supreme  justice  punishes  in  the  life  of  man, 
on  his  body,  his  wealth,  or  on  his  little  children,  (for  little  children  who 
have  no  knowledge  yet,  and  can  keep  no  Divine  commandments  yet,  are 
actually  the  wealth  of  their  parents, — When  Scripture  says,  "  Every  man 
dies  in  his  own  sin,"  it  only  speaks  of  man  and  not  of  children ;  then 
there  are  other  sins  which  Divine  Justice  punishes  in  the  future  life  of 
man,  and  no  harm  on  their  account  befals  him  here ;  furthermore,  there 
are  sins  for  which  man  is  punished  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  hereafter. 
All  this,  liowever,  takes  place  only,  if  man  returns  not  to  God  in  true 
repentance  ;  but  if  he  returns  to  God,  repentance  is  a  sure  defence 
against  all  evil,  as  well  as  a  man  may  sin  with  his  own  knowledge  and 
free-will.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  man  commits  such  grievious 
crimes,  or  he  is  guilty  of  so  many  sins,  that  Divine  justice,  in  order  to 
punish  him  as  he  deserves  on  account  of  his  crimes  or  manifold  sins, 
which  he  has  committed  with  his  knovdedge  and  free-will,  decrees  that 
such  sinner  lose  his  free-will,  and  can  return  no  more  in  true  repentance 
to  God,  that  he  die  and  perish  in  his  sins.  Therefore,  God  said  to  Isaiah, 
"  The  heart  of  this  people  is  hardened,"  &c.,  and  it  is  said  in  another 
passage,  "And  they  have  scorned  the  messengers  of  the  Lord,  and  des- 
pised his  priests,  and  led  astray  his  prophets,  until  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
will  be  spent  on  His  people  healed  no  more  ;"  that  is  :  They  have  sinned 
with  their  free-will,  and  have  transgressed  so  seriously,  that  justice 
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\leclares  repentance  should  be  made  impossible  unto  them,  Avhich  is  the 
healing  of  the  sinner.  Therefore,  it  says  in  the  Pentateuch  :  "  And  I 
will  hai'den  the  heart  of  Pharaoh," — he  having  sinned  with  his  own  free 
will,  and  oppressed  Israel,  who  sojourned  in  his  land,  as  it  says  :  "  Go 
let  us  deal  wisely  with  them."  Divine  justice  decreed  that  the  power  of 
repentance  should  be  taken  from  him  until  he  is  sufficiently  punished — 
therefore,  God  hardened  his  heart.  But,  if  so,  why  did  God  send  Moses 
to  Pharaoh  to  admonish  him  to  repentance,  when  He  said  beforehand 
that  Pharaoh's  heart  is  lieardened  ?  Only  to  teach  coming  generations,  if 
the  crimes  have  become  too  great,  the  sinner  can  return  no  more  to  God 
in  true  repentance,  before  he  has  received  his  punishment,  or  he  dies  in  his 
sins,  which  he  committed  with  his  free-will.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  Sihon  ;  his  sins  were  so  gi-eat  that  he  could  return  no  more  to  God 
in  true  repentance  ;  therefore  it  says  :  For  God,  thy  Lord,  hath 
hardened  his  mind,  and  made  obstinate  his  heart ;"  the  si.me  is  the  case 
with  the  Caiiaanites,  on  account  of  their  unutterable  abominations,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  free-will  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  they  made 
war  upon  Israel,  as  it  says  :  "  For  it  was  from  God  to  harden  their  hearts, 
to  go  to  war  with  Israel,  that  they  (the  Canaanites)  be  destroyed." 

The  same  was  the  case  with  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Elijah,  because  their  transgressions  were  numerous  ;  those  who  sinned 
were  prevented  from  repentance,  as  it  says,  "and  thou  hast  turned  their 
hearts  backward,"  ie.,  they  were  prevented  from  repentance.  Therefore 
we  say  :  God  decreed  not  over  Pharoah  to  maltreat  Israel ;  or  over 
Sihon  to  commit  sins  in  his  land  ;  or  over  the  Cananites  to  commit 
crimes  ;  or  over  Israel  to  rebel  against  God  ;  all  of  them  committed  sin 
with  their  own  free-will,  until  justice  demanded  that  they  be  deprived 
of  their  free-will  to  return  in  true  repentance  to  God.  In  the  same  sense, 
the  pious  men  and  the  prophets,  prayed  to  God  to  help  them  upon  the 
path  of  truth,  as  David  prayed  :  "  Teach  me  Thy  ways,  0  God,"  i.e., 
let  my  sins  not  be  the  cause  of  my  erring  from  the  path  of  truth,  by 
which  i  know  Thy  ways,  and  the  Oneness  of  Thy  name.  In  the 
same  sense  he  prayed :  "  And  let  the  spirit  of  goodness  support 
me,  i.e.,  let  my  mind  be  free  to  do  Thy  will,  that  my  sins  prevent 
me  not  always  to  return  to  Thee,  if  I  err,  until  I  again  compre- 
hend and  know  the  way  of  truth;"  so  all  similar  passages  must  be 
expounded.  When  David  says  :  "  Good  and  straight  is  God,  therefore 
he  taught  sinners  the  way ;"  this  signifies,  that  God  sends  prophets  to 
admonish  the  mortal  to  return  to  God  in  true  repentance  ;  furthermore, 
it  signifies  that  God  grants  to  man  the  capacities  to  learn  and  compre- 
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lienil.  This  is  every  man's  quality,  and  walks  in  the  path  of  wisdom 
and  justice ;  they  are  endeared  to  him,  and  he  longs  after  them.  There- 
fore our  sages  said  :  Whoever  cometh  to  become  pure,  he  will  be  helped 
to  it,  i.e.,  he  will  find  in  himself  resources  to  support  him  on  the  path  of 
purity." 

But,  it  might  be  asked,  is  it  not  stated  in  the  Pentateuch  concerning 
Israel  in  Egypt:  "And  they  will  serve  them  (the  Egyptians)."  Did 
not  God  decree  over  the  Egyptians  to  enslave  Israel  1  Then  it  says, 
concerning  Israel  :  "  And  this  people  will  rise  and  go  astray  after  other 
Gods was  it  not  decreed  over  Israel  to  worship  idols  1  How  then 
could  they  be  punished  for  it  ?  But  God  decreed  not  that  this  man  of 
Israel  should  worship  idols,  or  that  particular  man,  or  Egyptians  should 
enslave  the  Israelites.  God  only  made  known  the  course  of  the  nation 
in  this  respect,  and  not  of  the  individual,  who  has  his  free  choice  not  to 
yield  to  the  corruption  of  his  people  or  age.  This  is  more  as  if  God  had 
said :  there  will  be  pious  men,  and  also  wicked  ones  among  this  nation; 
this  compels  none  individually  to  be  pious  or  vricked.  Could  not  the 
wicked  man,  with  the  same  justice  say,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am 
wicked,  for  Moses  already  predicted  that  there  should  be  wicked  men 
among  Israel ;  hence  I  am  compelled  to  be  wicked.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  Egypt.  Every  Egyptian  was  at  liberty  to  do  good  or  harm  to 
the  Israelites  ;  for  God  decreed  not  that  this  Egyptian  should  do  harm 
to  Israel.  He  only  said,  that  Abraham's  seed  will  be  reduced  to  servi- 
tude in  a  foreign  land.  In  all  those  matters,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
what  w©  have  already  said,  man  has  power  to  know  how  God  knows 
future  events. 

Maimonides  means  to  say,  that  man's  nature  is  [thus  constructed, 
that  if  he  sinks  deep  enough  in  the  mire  of  crime,  if  he  loses  free-will, 
and  becomes  the  slave  of  his  brutal  passions  and  enormities,  from  which 
either  affliction  or  death  only  can  save  him.  This  is  not  the  result  of 
speculation,  but  of  solid  facts,  which  one  can  observe  almost  daily ;  in 
theology  such  men  are  called  lost  sinners ;  in  profane  language,  we  call 
them  stubborn  and  incurable  criminals,  who  must  be  rendered  harmless 
to  society,  or  must  be  brought  to  their  senses  by  misery  and  affliction. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD  PROVED  EROM. 
THE  OLD   TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES. 

Rabbi  Johannan — Knbbi  Siiuoi— Eabbi  Jismael — Kabbi  Joslma — Kabbi  Elizer — 
Kabbi  Mair — Analogies  of  the  Kessim-ectiou. 

THE  RESrHRECTJOX  OF  THE   DEAD  PKOVED  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

SCRIPTURES.* 

1.  Saitli  Rabbi  Joliaiiiian  :  liow  can  ye  prove  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  from  the  Torah  ?  f  It  is  writteu  :  "  Thus  ye  also  shall  oJffer 
a  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord,  of  all  your  tithes  which  ye  received  of 
the  cliildren  of  Israel ;  and  ye  shall  give  thereof  the  Lord's  heave  offering 
to  Aaron  the  priest."  Deut.  xviii.,  28.  Now,  how  could  Aaron  receive 
the  heave  offering,  knowing  that  he  died  before  they  entered  the  pro- 
mised land]  But,  the  truth  is,  that  Aaron  shall  rise  from  the  dead  ;  and 
in  the  age  to  come,  he  will  receive  the  heave  offering. 

2.  Rabbi  Simoi  says  :  it  is  written,  "  And  I  have  also  established 
my  covenant  with  them,  to  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  of 
their  pilgrimage,  wherein  they  were  strangers."  Exod.  vi.,  4.  Here, 
then,  God  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  pro- 
mised to  them  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  they  have  never  ])ossessed  it ; 
how  can  God  fulfil  his  promise  1  This  proves  that,  in  the  age  to  come, 
the  dead  will  rise,  and  our  fathers  will  inherit  the  promised  land.  The 
Sadducees  asked  Rabbi  Jismeal  :  "  How  can  it  be  proved  that  God  will 
raise  the  dead  1 "  He  answered,  "  This  can  be  proved  from  the  Torah, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Haggiographa ;  but  neither  of  the  proofs  was 
accepted  by  the  Sadducees.  He  said  :  From  the  Torah,  for  ifc  is  written, 
"Behold. thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  and  rise."  .  .  .  But  they 
answered :  Why  dost  thou  not  continue  the  verse  1  God  did  not  say 
that  he,  Moses,  will  rise  ;  but  that  this  people  shall  rise,  after  thy  death, 
and  go  a  whoring  after  strange  Gods.  Rabbi  Ismeal  then  continued : 
Erom  the  prophets  we  learn  the  resurrection  thus,  it  is  written  :  "  Thy 
dead  shall  live  ;  they  shall  rise  together  with  my  body  ;  awake  and  shout, 
ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust,  for  thy  dew  is  the  dew  of  lights,  (some 
translate  it  'herbs,')  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead."  Isaiah 

•  Talmud,  Tract  Sanhedrin,  folio  90,  page  2. 

t  By  the  word  Toro.h  is  always  understood  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Law  of  Mosc8» 
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xxvi.,  19.  But  they  answered  :  Perhaps  the  prophet  here  predicts  the 
resurrection  of  the  dry  bones,  performed  afterwards  through  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  ?  Rabbi  Ismeal  continued  :  It  can  also  be  proved  from  the 
Kethabim;  (Haggiographs ; )  for  it  is  written:  "And  the  roof  of  thy 
mouth  is  like  good  wine,  which  tastes  sweetly  to  my  beloved,  and  causes 
the  lips  of  the  sleeper  to  speak."  Song  of  Songs,  vii.,  6.  This,  he  said, 
shows  that  the  lips  of  the  dead  will  yet  speak.  But  they  answered  :  Per- 
haps it  means  only  living  sleepers,  who  sometimes  speak  after  they  have 
taken  wine  ;  or  the  dead  will  move  vfith  their  lips,  but  not  rise  ;  as, 
also,  Eabbi  Jochanan'said  :  Any  explanation  of  the  law  which  is  recorded, 
and  the  name  of  the  author,  his  (the  author's)  lips  move  in  the  grave,  for 
it  is  written  :  "  Causes  the  lips  of  the  sleeper  to  speak."  The  Sadducees 
could  not,  therefore,  be  convinced  that  the  resurrection  can  be  proved 
from  the  Torali,  until  the  Rabbi  quoted  the  passage  in  Exod.  vi.,  4. 
Now,  what  can  this  mean  1  To  say  that  they  wlio  are  now  standing 
around  him  are  alive,  is  nothing,  because  it  is  understood  by  all,  that 
any  one  who  stands  upon  his  feet,  and  listeneth  to  a  speaker,  is  alive  y  but 
it  meant  this  :  Even  in  that  day,  when  all  the  world  (the  inhabitants  of 
it)  shall  be  dead,  you  who  cleave  to  the  Lord  shall  be  alive ;  that  is,  shall 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  take  their  reward.  The  Ptomans  once  asked 
Rabbi  Joshua  :  How  can  you  prove  that  God  will  raise  the  dead,  and 
that  God  knows  ail  future  things  ?  He  answered  :  This  I  can  prove  with 
one  verse;  and  he  recited  the  verse  from  Deut.  xxxi.,  16,  but  they 
were  not  satisfied,  just  as  the  Sadducees  were  not.  The  Rabbi  then  said : 
Well,  if  I  had  not  answered  both  your  questions,  I  have  at  least  answered 
the  latter,  that  is,  God  foreknew  that  Israel  would  go  astray  after  the 
death  of  Moses.  Rabbi  Elizer  said :  In  the  following  manner  I  repu- 
diated the  scriptures  of  the  Cathizem  (Samaritans).  They  say  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  cannot  be  proved  from  the  To  rah;  and  I 
answered  them,  saying  :  You  set  at  naught  your  own  scriptures  ;  they 
are,  therefore,  of  no  benefit  to  you  ;  for  is  it  not  written  :  "  Because  he 
has  despised  the  Word  of  Jehovah,  and  has  broken  his  commandment, 
that  soul  shall  be  utterly  cut  ofi",  his  iniquity  shall  remain  upon  him  ^' 
Numb.  XV.,  31.  Now,  when  the  sinner  is  utterly  cut  olF,  how  can  his 
iniquity  still  be  upon  him  1  But  the  meaning  is,  he  shall  be  cut  off  from 
this  life,  and  the  sin  shall  remain  upon  him  until  the  age  to  come,  when 
he  will  rise  from  the  dead,  and  receive  his  punishment.  Rabbi  Akiba 
remarks  :  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  has  a  double  meaning ;  if  the  ini- 
quity remains  upon  him,  that  is,  if  he  continues  to  sin,  then  he  will 
receive  punishment  at  the  resurrection  ;  but  if  he  repents,  and  forsakes 
his  evil  ways,  he  shall  find  mercy  at  that  day. 
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Cleopatra,  tlie  Queen,  once  asked  Rabbi  INfair  :  We  know  that  tlie 
dead  will  be  quickened  again,  for  it  is  written  :  And  tliey  of  the  city 
shall  spring  up,  like  the  grass  of  the  earth,"  I  salms  72,  16,  which  cer- 
tainly means,  that  men  Avill  grow  out  from  the  earth,  rise  from  the  dead; 
but  how  will  they  rise,  clothed  or  naked  ?  Rxbbi  Mair  answered  :  Take 
an  examjile  tVom  the  wheat  gmin,  which  is  buried  naked  and  rises  clothed  ; 
how  much  more  shall  our  bodies  rise  clotlied  !  Cresar  once  said  to 
Rabbi  Gamaliel  :  You  maintain  that  the  dead  will  rise  ;  how  can  this 
be  ]  Are  they  not  dust  ]  And  how  can  dust  become  alive  again  1  The 
daughter  of  Caesar,  who  was  present,  turned  to  the  Rabbi  and  said  :  Be 
qiuet  and  let  me  answer  my  father.  She  then  re])lied  :  Suppose  there 
were  two  creators  in  our  city  ;  one  wlio  creates  something  from  water, 
and  the  other  from  clay  ;  which  of  them  is  greater  ?  Certainly  he  ^^■ho 
creates  something  from  water,  replied  Civsar.  Well  then,  said  his 
daughter  ;  a  master  who  is  able  to  form  something  of  water,  should  he 
not  be  able  to  make  something  from  clay  I  Rabbi  Ismael  said  :  Take  a 
glass  bottle  as  an  example  ;  a  glass  bottle  is  made  by  the  breath  of  men  ; 
and  when  broken,  it  can  be  used  again  (by  being  pulverized  and  melted) 
and  made  a  bottle  again  ;  how  much  more  men,  who  v/ere  created  by  the 
breath  of  God,  when  they  are  broken,  (dead),  will  be  raised  again  1 

A  Min'"'"  asked  Rabbi  Ami:  How  can  dust  become  alive  again?  He 
answered  :  I  shall  explain  it  to  you  in  a  pp.rable.  It  is  like  to 
a  king,  who  commanded  his  servants  to  laiild  him  a  palace  on 
such  a  place,  ^  here  there  was  neither  water  nor  clay,  (which  means^ 
where  they  could  not  make  mortar ;  still  they  went  on,  and  performed 
the  work.  After  several  years,  that  palace  vvas  crumbled  into  dust;  and 
the  king  then  said  to  the  Siime  servants  :  Now  go  and  build  me  another 
palace  at  such  a  place,  where  water  and  clay  are  in  abundance;  and  they 
answered  :  We  cannot.  What  !  cried  the  king,  you  could  erect  a  build- 
ing without  those  necessary  materials  ;  and  now,  when  you  have  them 
you  say  you  cannot  !    Anotlier  Min  said  to  Gabiah-ben-Pessisa  :  Woe 

into  you  sinners,  who  say  that  the  dead  shall  live  ;  those  who  are  already 
living  shall  die,  hovv^  shall  those  who  are  dead  live  again  ?  Gabiali 
answered :  Woe  unto  you,  ye  sinners,  who  say  that  the  dead  shall 
not  become  alive  again  ;  those  who  never  were  in  existence  before,  are 
chilled  into  existence  and  life  by  Almighty  God ;  how  much  more  can 

those  who  have  already  had  existence  and  life,  be  called  into  existence 
and  life  again  by  the  will  of  God  1 


*  A  Gentile  or  any  one  who  was  not  a  Jew. 
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HEBREW  POETRY. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that  poetry  is  a  grand  element  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Hebrew  people.  Their  history  is  a  sublime  epic  of  Provi- 
dence ;  their  very  laws  are  brightly  tinged  with  poetic  beauty ;  their 
sacred  oracles  reveal  the  future  of  our  common  race  in  magnificent 
poetic  forms  ;  their  insjiired  lyrics  furnish  the  language  for  the  worship 
of  successive  generations  ;  they  afford  a  solace  in  the  afflictive  cares  of 
life ;  they  hover  on  the  lips  of  the  dying  ;  they  are  destined  to  be  sung  by 
nations  yet  unborn  ;  and  to  be  the  hymn  book  of  a  regenerated  world. 

This,  of  coui'se,  is  to  be  understood  entirely  of  the  songs  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Excellent  as  are  many  of  the  later  productions  of  the 
Jewish  pen  in  this  department,  there  is  an  impassable  line  between  them 
and  the  compositions  of  the  prophetic  writers.  The  first  great  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  of  poetry,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Biblical  songs  were  not  the  products  of  mere  human  genius,  but  a  theo- 
phany  in  words,  an  embodiment  of  Divine  insj)iration.  They  are  differ- 
ent also  in  their  forms.  The  later  Hebrew  poetry  fashions  itself  in  the 
artistic  numbers  of  prosody  ;  that  of  the  Bible  is  metrical : 


HEBREW  POEM. 
I. 

Before  Thy  heavenly  Word  revealed  the  wonders  of  Thy  will; 
Before  the  earth  and  heavens  came  forth  from  chaos  deep  and  still  ; 
E'en  then  Thou  reignest  Lord  supreme,  as  Thou  wilt  ever  reigu, 
And  moved  Thy  Holy  Spirit  o'er  the  dark,  unfathomed  main. 

But  when  through  all  the  space  Thy  mighty  voice  was  heard, 
The  darkness  fled,  and  heavenly  light  came  beaming  at  Thy  word ; 
All  nature  then  proclaimed  Thee  King,  most  blessed  and  adored  ! 
The  great  Creator !  God  alone  !  the  universal  Lord  ! 
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And  -when  this  vast  created  world  returns  to  endless  night, 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  fade  away  at  Thy  dread  word  of  might ; 

Still  Thou  in  majesty  wilt  rule,  Almighty  One  alone, 

Great  God,  Avith  mercy  intinite,  on  Thy  exalted  throne. 

Immortal  power  I  eternal  One  !  with  Thee  what  can  compare  ! 
Thy  glory  shines  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  tills  the  ambient  air; 
All  time,  all  space,  by  Thee  illumed,  grows  bright  and  brighter  still. 
Obedient  to  Thy  high  behest  and  to  Q'hy  heavenly  will. 

To  Thee  dominion,  sole  belongs,  and  'tis  to  Thee  alone. 
My  Father,  Saviour,  living  God  !  I  make  my  sorrows  known. 
Thy  love,  celestial  and  divine,  descends  upon  my  heart, 
Jnspii'ing  courage,  hope,  and  joy,  and  bidding  grief  depart. 

Protected  by  Thy  boundless  love,  my  body  sinks  to  rest, 
My  soul,  within  Thy  heavenly  arm,  reposes  calm  and  blest. 
Lord  of  my  life  !  in  darkest  night  I  sleep  and  have  no  fear. 
And  in  the  early  dawn  of  day,  1  wake,  and  find  Thee  near. 


II. 

Eternal  I  Thou  hast  thrown  us  down, 

And  scattered  us  like  rain ; 
N'o  longer  can  we  bear  Thy  frown, 

O,  turn  to  us  again. 

Earth  hast  Thou  made  to  tremble  all, 
Her  rocks  Thine  anger  breaks  ; 

Lord  I  close  her  fissures  lest  we  fall, 
While  her  centre  shakes. 

This  people,  whom.  Thou  callest  Thine, 
With  hardship,  hast  Thou  bent, — 

Thy  servants  made  to  drink  the  wine 
Of  deep  astonishment. 

To  those,  who  fear  Thee  in  the  world, 

A  banner  hast  Thou  given, 
Which,  for  the  truth,  must  be  unfurled, 

In  face  of  earth  and  heaven. 
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That  Thy  beloved  and  faithful  band, 

May  be  upheld  from  fear. 
Deliver  by  Thy  mighty  hand, 

And  to  Thy  prayer  give  ear. 

In  holiness  the  Eternal  swears — 

My  joy  shall  be  complete, 
Shechem  will  I  divide  in  shares. 

And  Succoth's  valley  mete. 

Gilead  is  mine — Manassah  mine, 
While  Ephraim,  round  my  head, 

Shall  strength  with  beauty  v/reathed  entwine, 
My  law  shall  Judah  spread. 

Tn  Moab  will  I  bathe  my  hands, 

O'er  Edom  cast  my  shoe, 
Philistia  !  Thy  delightful  lands 

Shall  grace  my  triumph  too. 

But  who  will  help  me  to  invade, 

That  citidal  of  strengh  ? 
Who  show  me  Edom  prostrate  laid, 

And  give  me  rest  at  length  1 

Will  not  the  God,  wdiose  hand  appeared 
Erom  cur  support  withdrawn — 

Even  Thou,  0  God  !  whose  aid  we  feared, 
Had  from  our  armies  gone  ^ 

Help  Lord  !  for  liiiman  help  is  vain  ; 

Our  enemies  oppose  : 
Thro'  God  fresh  triinnplis  shall  we  gain, 

Eor  He  will  crush  our  foes. 


III. 

Lei  us  send  our  voice  imiiloiing, 

To  Jehovah's  starry  seat ; 
To  our  God  this  song  be  soaring, 
Which  will  mercy  for  us  plead. 
On  this  happy,  Iiappy  day, 
Eor  Jehovah  hears  us  pray. 
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Here  united  are  we  meeting, 

In  Til}'  house  this  Sabbath  day  ; 
Let  Thy  presence  give  us  greeting, 
As  we  chant  this  simple  lay. 
O,  descend  to  dwell  among 
Thine  own  people's  joyous  throng. 

We  now  consecrate  this  temple, 
To  high  heav  en's  noble  Lord  ; 
Full  with  joy  we  now  assemble. 
And  to  pious  themes  resort. 
O,  Forgive  the  sins  of  all, 
Who  have  sought  this  sacred  wall. 

Give  us  light,  while  vre  are  steering, 

In  this  dark,  too  dark  a  path  : 
Dwell  among  us  and  be  cheering, 
The  poor  victims  of  Thy  Avrath  ; 

We'll  obey  Thy  dread  commands, 
Though  we  live  in  foreign  lands. 

For  Messiah  are  we  waiting. 

Who  will  take  us  to  our  home  ; 
3Iay  our  glory  not  be  fading, 

From  great  Judah's  sons  that  ro;iiii, 
In  all  lands  to  chant  a  lay, 
On  this  joyous  Sabbath  day. 

—Moo 


lY. 

On  Thee  my  rock,  Eternal !  will  I  call  ■ 

'Not  rsilently  da  thou  attend  ; 
Lest,  Thou  remaining  silent,  I  should  fail, 

Like  those  who  to  the  pit  descend. 
To  my  imploring  voice  Thine  ear  apply. 

When  I  for  mercy  cry — 
While  on  Thy  holy  shrine  I  gaze, 
And  to  Thine  oracle  my  hands  adoring  raise. 
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With  vile  transgressors  draw  me  not  away — 
With  those  who  practice  wicked  arts — 

Who,  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  to  their  neighbors  say, 
While  hatred  works  within  their  hearts. 

Thou  wilt,  according  to  their  evil  done, 
Reward  them  every  one — 

Tlieir  practices  malevolent. 

According  to  the  guilt  of  their  malign  intent. 

After  tlie  wicked  deeds  their  hands  have  wrought. 

Their  recompense  wilt  Thou  assign — 
Returning  on  themselves  their  evil  thought. 

As  the  desert  of  their  design. 
Because  to  the  Eternal's  just  commands, 
And  working  of  His  hands, 
A  due  respect  they  never  yield, 

He  eh  all  destroy  them  all,  and  tlieir  work  never  build. 

Blest  be  the  Eteriial,  a  gracious  ear 

Has  to  my  prayerful  voice  inclined  ; 
The  Eternal  is  my  buckler  ever  near  ; 

In  Him  all  needful  strength  I  find. 
In  Him  my  heart  confided  and  believed. 

And  succor  I  received  ; 
My  heai-t  is  therefore  filled  with  joy. 
And  to  exalt  his  praise,  I  will  my  song  employ. 


V. 

Why  mourneth  Zion's  dangliter  now. 
Her  head  with  ashes  strewed  1 

She  weeps  for  Judah's  broken  vow, 
Hor  spirit  is  subdued. 

Queen  of  the  nations  I  thou  art  reft, 
Of  temple,  crown  and  throne  ; 

Thy  music  hath  no  echo  left 
But  sorrow's  plaintive  tone. 
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The  glory  of  tlie  eartli  wert  tlioii, 

Tliy  beauty  is  no  move  ; 
For  dust  defiles  tliy  royal  brovr, 

Thy  garments  trail  in  gore. 

Like  harts  that  can  no  pasture  find, 

Thy  trembling  princes  fly  ; 
Mute  doves  to  foreign  hands  consigned, 

Thy  captive  daughters  sigh. 

The  arrow  in  thy  breast  is  sheathed, 

The  not  thy  feet  ensnares  ; 
The  yoke  around  thy  jieck  is  ^vreathed, 

Thy  ]^ortion  is  but  tears. 

Can  Gilead,  then,  no  balm  bestow 

To  heal  my  people's  wound  ? 
Oh,  God !  let  liope  from  Heaven  flow, 

And  mercy's  balm  be  found  ! 

—Adah  Menken. 


VI. 

Morn  breaks  upon  Moriali's  heiglit ! 

A  father  and  liis  only  son, 
There  bow  toward  the  risi]ig  light, 

And  humbly  say,  God's  will  be  done  ! 

"With  trembling  hand,  but  faithful  heart, 

The  sire  binds  his  sinless  boy  : 
Prepared  with  that  sweet  pledge  to  part, 

"Which  he  who  lent  would  now  destroy. 

On  Sarah  most  his  thoughts  were  bent, 
When  she  no  more  should  meet  lier  child ; 

But  mourn  v/ithin  her  lonely  tent. 
For  him,  the  pure,  the  undefiled. 

Yet  firmly  Abraham  grasps  the  blade ; 

But  ere  the  fatal  stroke  descends, 
A  beam  hath  round  the  victim  played, 

An  angel  o'er  the  altar  bends  ! 
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Forbear  !  the  test  of  faith  is  o'er  : 

Unbind  the  sacrificial  cord  ! 
Yon  heaven  provided  ram  secure, 

To  bleed  and  burn  before  tlie  Lord. 

Blov/,  blovv^  the  trumps  of  gladness  now  ! 

God's  clemenc]^  and  love  confess  ! 
Who  hath  fulfilled  His  solemn  vow, 

In  Isaac's  seed  the  earth  to  bless  ! 

— The  Sacrifice.  A.  J.  M. 


VII. 

Lord  of  the  Universe.    He  reigned 
Before  creation's  teeming  birth  ; 

Erst,  when  His  fiat  all  ordained, 

Aclvnowleclged  King  supreme  on  e:irth. 

Yet,  when  these  worlds  shall  pass  away, 
He  still  shall  govern,  sole,  sublime, 

Who  was,  wdio  is,  and  will  be  aye. 
All  glorious  to  the  end  of  time. 

One  only  God,  with  none  beside 

To  equal  Him,  or  share  His  throne  ; 

Beyond  the  reach  of  time  and  tide, 
Bow'r  and  dominion  His  alone. 

Without  compai-e  or  parallel, 

Ne'r  knowing  variance  or  change, 

Xo  pov/'r  can  lessen,  increase,  swell 
His  mighty  empii-e,  boundless  range. 

My  God  and  my  Iledeemer  lives, 

A  sheltering  rock,  when  woes  befal ; 

My  banner  He  a  refuge  gives, 
A  cup  of  solace  Avheii  I  call. 

To  Hiiu  my  spirit  I  resign, 

Aslee[>,  or  v^^aking,  to  His  care 

I  yield  this  mortal  frame  of  miue, 

Nor  fear — God's  with  me  everywhere. 
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When  Faith  too  young  for  ii  siiblimer  creed, 

Her  sample  text  from  nature's  volume  taught, 
She  'wakened  melody,  whose  shell  and  reed — 

Though  rude,  upon  her  spirit  gently  wrought. 
But  soon  from  sylvan  altars  she  took  ^^'ing, 

And  music  followed  still  the  angel's  flight ; 
Savage  no  more,  she  touched  a  golden  string, 

And  sung  of  God,  in  revelation's  light  I 
Lend,  lend  your  chords  ye  seraph-pair, 

The  soul  of  Jesse's  Son  ; 
That  we  raay  in  h:irmonious  prayer. 

Exalt  the  Holy  One  ! 

Girt  in  His  lightning-robe,  God  gave  the  law, 

From  trembling  Sinai,  to  His  eldest  born  ; 
Tables_,  that  time  from  memory  could  not  draw, 

A  talisman  in  J  udah's  ))OSom  worn, 
His  Sj^irit  l)efore  thous:vnds  past. 

So  one  alone  revealed  ; 
And  mid  the  thunder's  awful  blast. 

Faith's  covenant  Avas  sealed  ! 

Him  first.  Him  last,  Him  ever  let  us  sing. 

Whose  promise  yet  the  Hebrew  pilgrim  cheers 
Who  shall  his  wandering  people  once  more  bring. 

Back  to  the  glory  of  departed  years. 
Bright  Pillar  of  our  dessert  path, 

Through  shame  and  scorn  adored  ; 
Chastened  in  spirit  and  in  Avord, 

Still,  still  let  our  soul-liai-mony, 
Ascend  before  Tli}'  tlirone  ; 

Wliile  echoing  seraphim  reply, 
The  Lord  our  God  is  one  I 

Adah. 
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IX. 

PSALM  III. 

Lord,  see  my  foes — the  vast  array, 

Against  me  come  abroad  ; 
While,  of  my  soul,  full  many  say — 

"  No  help  for  him  in  God." 

But  Thon,  Eternal,  art  my  shield, 
My  glory,  and  my  praise  ; 

By  thee,  mine  erery  wound  is  healed. 
My  head  Thy  mercies  raise. 

Eternal,  I,  for  quick'ning  grace, 
Beseught  with  earnest  voice  ; 

He  heard  me  from  His  Holy  place. 
And  caused  me  to  rejoice. 

I  laid  me  down,  nor  dreaded  harm, 

I  slept  from  trouble  free  ; 
Fresh  I  awoke,  for  with  His  arm 

The  Lord  God  shielded  me. 

I  v/ill  not,  therefore,  be  afraid 
Of  tens  of  thousand  strong, 

Who,  round  me  compassing  have  laid, 
Foul  plots  to  do  me  wrong. 

Arise,  Eternal  !  save  me,  God  ! 

For  Thou  has  smitten  those, 
Mine  enemies  ;  Thy  powerful  rod 

Has  crushed  my  wicked  foes. 

Salvation  with  the  Lord  God  rests  ; 

Yes,  Thou  alone  Divine  ; 
Thy  blessing  savingly  invests 

All  who  are  truly  thine. 
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X. 

SINAI. 

On  that  appalling  morn  wlien  Israel  woke, 
To  hear  her  Lord's  omniscient  decree  ; 

"When,  as  though  Heaven's  loud  thunder  hroke, 
The  veiy  air  grew  rife  with  mysterj^  ; 

"When  Sinai's  j^.Iount,  invoh  ed  in  fire  and  smoke, 
Outswelled  the  aspiring  eager  of  the  sea  ; 

Tliis  be  my  theme,  presuming  task  !  to  sing 

The  praise  of  Israel's  God,  her  everlasting  king  ! 

Oh,  for  a  seraph's  tongue  or  prophet's  pen. 
My  glorious  song,  enraptur'd  to  exalfc  ! 

Oh,  to  have  heard  Him,    With  an  angel's  ken," 
From  yon  triumphal  wonder-paven  vault. 

Come  clothed  in  wisdom  to  commune  with  men, 
And  bid  so  near  their  tents  His  hierarclis  halt ! 

O'er  sapphire  floods,  the  burning  escort  rolled 

Through  clouds  of  roseate  fire  and  molten  gold. 

Soon  from  the  hill's  crest,  fearful  sounds  began 
To  radiate  slov.dy  to  its  hallowed  base  ; 

Through  all  the  mustering  tribes  one  impulse  ran, 
A  thrill  of  joy  and  fear  ;  o'er  shivering  space 

Pealed  the  celestial  trump,  and  awe-struck  men, 
With  suppliant  eyes,  beheld  the  v/ondrous  place, 

Where  eddying  mist  and  lightnings  livid  stream, 

Confest  the  Lord  of  Hosts — the  Invisible  Supreme! 

Pillars  of  smoke,  thick-falling  caught  the  eye  ; 

Dense  but  a  moment ;  for  the  reddening  blaze 
Gushed  forth  in  plunging  volleys  to  the  sky. 

Pierce  thunders  roared  and  meteors  flashed  amaze 
The  unfathoraed  empyrean  gleamed  on  high, 

AVitli  hues  of  amber,  dazzling  to  the  gaze. 
And  peal  on  peal,  with  ^vild  tumultuous  din. 
Polled  on,  far  echoing  o'er  the  wilderness  of  sin. 

In  awful  glory  shone  the  firmament, 

Save  where  the  vapor  stained  its  glowing  form  ; 
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Grey  Sinai,  witli  mighty  earthquake  rent, 
Upheaved  its  surging  breast  as  in  a  storm, 

Shapeless,  from  side  to  side,  the  waves  were  sent, 
Toss'd  by  the  power  of  an  Almighty  arm  ; 

And  Israel  knelt  with  hands  and  eyes  upraised, 

While  down  the  dusky  hills,  J ehovah's  lightning  blazed. 

Then  lo  !  the  archangel's  summons,  loud  and  shrill, 
Shot  terror  and  dismay  through  all  their  bands, 

And,  waxing  longer,  louder,  louder  still, 
Reverberating  o'er  the  desert  sands, 

Bidding  God's  seer  ascend  the  flaming  hill 

From  which  He  issued  His  divine  commands, 

And  gave  them  statutes  for  the  promised  Home, 

And  lighted  Heaven  with  love  through  the  etherial  dome  i 

Affectionately  inscribed  to  brother  Jacob,  by  A,  J.  M. 


XI. 

rSALM  XX. 

The  Eternal  hear  thee,  in  the  day, 
"When  threatening  dangers  lower  ; 

The  God  of  Israel  be  thy  stay — 
His  name  thy  lofty  tower. 

O  !  may  He  from  His  temple  send, 
To  help  thee  by  His  grace — 

From  Holy  Zion  succour  lend, 
Thine  arm  with  vigor  brace. 

Thine  offerings  in  remembrance  bear, 

Thy  sacrifice  receive — 
Fulfil  thy  heart's  unuttered  prayer, 

And  thy  designs  achieve. 

To  us  Thy  safety  shall  afford 

A  theme  of  joyful  praise, 
And  in  the  name  of  God,  the  Lord, 

Our  banners  will  we  raise. 
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Now  we  know  that  the  Lord  from  harm, 

Will  His  anointed  shield  : 
Hear  Him  from  Heaven,  and  His  right  arm 

With  saving  vigor  wield. 

To  praise  of  chariots  some  declaim, 

For  horses  some  declare  ; 
But  we  in  roem'ry  will  the  name 

Of  God,  the  eternal,  bear. 

And  thus,  while  they  descending  fall, 

W^e  rising  shall  ascend  ; 
Eternal  I  save  iis  ;  when  we  call 

Do  Thon,  our  King,  attend. 

— Jewish  Chronicle. 


XII. 

It  is  the  holy  Sabbatli  day, 
Let  praise  to  God  ascend  ! 

In  holiness  thy  soul  array. 

And  worldly  thoughts  suspend. 

Cooie  forth,  ye  weary  sons  of  care, 
Toil-worn  and  grief-oppressed  ; 

To  heaven  send  a  grateful  prayer, 
For  those  calm  hours  of  rest. 

Let  not  the  poorest  of  ye  ask, 
Of  Providence  long  tried, 
If  I  forego  my  daily  task, 
Whose  hand  shall  bread  provide." 

Remember  that  celestial  food, 

To  Israel  ordained, 
When  mercy  douhh  portions  strewed, 

Lest  Sabbath  be  profaned. 

With  tenfold  gifts  will  God  repay, 
The  transient  loss  incurred  ; 

But  tremble  ye  who  disobey, 
The  mandate  of  the  Lord. 
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%Yit]i  rapture  then  behold  the  light 

Of  this  returning  clay  ; 
Direct,  O  God,  our  steps  aright, 

Nor  from  Thee  let  us  stray  ! 


XIII. 

HYMN    YOB,    THE    DAY    OF  ATOI^EMENT. 

Almighty  God !  Thy  sovereign  power 

To  us  is  manifest; 
Sustain  us  in  this  trying  Jiour, 

And  calm  the  anxious  breast. 

Give  peace  to  every  contrite  heart, 

The  wounded  spirit  heal, 
Subdue  our  fears,  glad  hope  impart, 

Thy  love  divine  reveal. 

"With  ever  gracious  eye  behold, 

The  penitential  tear, 
We  feel  our  .sins  are  ma^nifold  ; 

Our  guilt  to  us  is  clear. 

Thy  unity  we  will  proclaim — 

One  God  alone  adore  ; 
And  glorify  Thy  holy  name, 

Both  now  and  evermore. 

C.  LiNDO. 


XIV. 

HYMN    FOE,    THE    RECEPTION    OF    THE  SABBATH. 

Come,  my  beloved,  to  meet  the  bride  ; 
The  presence  of  the  Sabbath  let  us  receive. 
Come,  my  beloved,  &c. 

Keep  and  remember  the  Sabbath,  both  words  did, 
-The  one  peculiar  God  caused  to  hear,  with  an  expression  ; 
The  Eternal  is  unity,  and  His  name  is  Unity  ; 
To  Him  appertaineth  renown,  glory,  and  praise. 
Come,  my  beloved,  &c. 
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Come,  let  us  go  meet  the  Sabbath  day, 
For  it  is  the  fountain  of  blessing  ; 
In  the  beginning  of  old  was  it  appointed  ; 
For  though  last  in  creation  ; 
Yet  it  was  first  in  the  design  of  God. 
Come,  my  beloved,  clc. 

(.)  thou  sanctuary  of  tlie  King  !  0  royal  city  ! 
Arise  and  come  forth,  from  Thy  subversion ; 
Thou  hast  dwelt  long  enough  in  the  abode  of  calamity, 
For  Ho  will  now  pity  thee  with  kindness. 
Come,  my  ])eloved,  tfcc. 

Shake  off  the  dust  ;  arise,  0  my  people  ; 
And  adorn  thyself  with  thy  beautiful  attire  ; 
For  by  tlie  iLaml  of  Jesse,  the  Bctlilem  ite, 
Redemption  drawcth  nigJi  to  my  soul. 
Come  my  beloved,  lix*. 

Rouse  thyself ;  rouse  thyself ;  arise,  shine  ; 
For  thy  light  is  come  ;  awake,  awake  ;  utter,  utter  a  song  ; 
For  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  revealed  upon  thee. 
Come,  my  beloved,  cl'C. 

O  be  not  ashamed,  neither  be  thou  confounded. 
0  Jerusalem,  why  art  thou  cast  do\vn  ? 
Why  art  thou  disquieted  1    For  thee,  the  poor 
Of  ray  people  shall  take  refuge, 
And  the  city  shall  be  built  on  her  own  heap. 
Come  my  beloved,  it;c. 

They  who  spoil  thee,  shall  become  a  spoil ; 
And  the}^  that  swallow  thee  up,  shall  be  removed  far  away ; 
Thy  God  will  rejoice  in  thee, 
As  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  in  his  bride. 
Come  my  beloved,  &c. 

On  the  right  and  on  the  left  wilt  thou 
Be  extended,  and  the  Eternal  wilt  thou  revere ; 
Through  the  means  of  a  man,  the  descendant  of  Pharez, 
Will  we  rejoice  and  be  glad. 

Come,  my  beloved,  &c. 
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O  come  in  peace,  thou  crown  of 

Thy  husband ;  also  with  joy  and  mirth, 

In  the  midst  of  the  faithful  and  beloved  people. 

Enter,  0  bride  !  Enter,  O  bride  ! 

Come,  my  beloved,  &c. 


XY. 

VOICE    OF  ISRAEL. 

With  feelings  wild  as  the  wind  ; 
With  a  soul  no  earth-fetters  can  bind. 

Haunting  my  soul's  young  life  ; 
Sighs  are  gasping, 
Wings  are  clasping, 
In  ceaseless  meaning  strife  ; 
Baffling  control, 
Binding  my  soul — 
This  soaring  soul  to  life  ! 
To  list  a  voice  from  the  down-trod  grave. 
Ever  calling  this  frail  soul  to  save 
From  dust,  a  nation — 
God's  generation  ! 

Throiigh  crowded  streets  I  hear 
That  mournful  sound, 
Along  the  ground, 
Creeping  to  my  startled  ear — 
In  forests  lone, 
I  hear  the  tone  ; 
Restless  wings  beating  near  ; 
Folding  and  unfolding,  a  spirit  band  ; 
Bearing  a  voice  from  the  silent  land — 
Voice  of  the  lowly  dead, 
Israel's  lonely  dead. 

Now  in  the  sweetest  singing, 

'Tis  soft  and  low, 

Its  numbers  flow ; 
Through  my  dreams  'tis  winging, 
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Like  light  at  morn, 
Israel-bom  ! 
With  a  God-breath  flinging. 
Thoughts  of  a  glory  down  this  life  of  mine — 
0,  this  struggling  life  for  light  divine  ! 
Israel's  golden  light, 
From  God's  power  and  might. 

O,  this  voice  of  mystery, 
Winding  slowly, 
Sighing  lowly. 
Through  my  soul's  life  history  ; 
Shrieking  and  sigliing. 
Pleading  and  crying, 
A  nation's  wrongs,  the  story  ; 
Wrongs  that  wail  from  o'er  a  sea  of  blood, 
And  from  o'er  Charon's  deep  mystic  flood  ; 
"  Save  God's  own  nation, 
Soul's  generation." 

Lift  to  my  lips  the  purple  wine — 
The  wine  of  life, 
With  a  glory  rife, 
To  free  from  this  soul  of  m.ine, 
The  gathered  dust, 
And  deeper  rust. 
That  I  may  see  the  light  divine, 
To  gird  on  the  armor  of  power  and  might ; 
To  battle  for  Israel,  God  and  our  right ! 

Eor  the  God-crowned  nation  ; 
Eternal  generation. 

By  the  above. 


XYI. 

O  for  a  glance  of  heavenly  day 
To  take  this  stubborn  stone  away, 
And  melt  with  beams  of  love  divine 
This  heart,  this  frozen  heai-t  of  mine  ! 
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The  rocks  can  rend,  the  earth  can  quake, 
The  sea  can  roar,  the  mountain  shake  ; 
Of  feeling  all  things  show  some  sign, 
But  this  unfeeling  heart  of  mine. 

To  hear  the  sorrows  Jews  have  felt, 
Dear  Lord,  an  adamant  would  inelt ; 
Then  grant,  O  Lord,  the  Christian  grace 
To  feel  in  heart  for  Israel's  race. 

Eternal  Spirit,  mighty  God  ! 
The  J ews,  like  us,  are  flesh  and  blood ; 
Then  why  should  we  to  them  alone, 
Exliibit  but  a  heart  of  stone. 

Grant  then,  O  Lord,  each  Christip^n  nation — 

To  Jews  indebted  for  sah^ation — 

Israel's  claim  may  freely  own 

And  softened  have  the  heart  of  stone. 

C. 


XYII. 

TO  ISRAEL. 

Hail !  all  hail,  mysterious  nation, 

"  Lot  of  God's  inheritance  !" 
Sad,  though  long,  thy  situation, 

See  a  brighter  day  advance  ! 

Clouds  and  storms  have  overspread  thee ; 

Toss'd  thy  bark,  dishevelled,  torn  ; 
But  the  hand  that  chastened,  lead  thee — 

Sink  thou  coxdcVst  not,  hy  it  borne. 

Did  God's  vengeance  overtake  thee, 
'Twas  in  sorrow,  not  in  hate  : 

Still  the  purposes  to  make  thee, 
Above  all  other  nations  great. 

Hark  !  the  promise — Israel  !  hear  it ; 
Hear  the  voice  of  Jacob's  Rock; 
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"  "  I,  ^yho  scattered  thee,  will  gather, 
"  As  a  sliepliertl  dotli  liis  flock. 

"  In  the  dark  and  cloudy  day, 

"  I  will  seek  my  wandering  sheep  ; 
Gently  lead  them  in  the  way, 
"  From  all  danger  safely  keep. 

**In  the  land  npon  the  mountains, 

Judah,  Israel  one  shall  be  ; 
•*  Pastures  green,  and  living  fountains, 
"  I,  thy  God,  will  give  to  thee. 

With  my  rod  and  stafi'  I'll  guide  thee, 
"  Safe  into  the  promised  land  ; 

Erom  all  evil  will  I  guide  thee 
"  In  the  hollow  of  mj  hand." 

Israel  1  see  the  day  approaches, 
Joyful  lift  thy  voice  on  high  I 

Now,  no  more  shall  wrongs,  reproaches, 
Be  thy  portion — God  is  nigh. 

Cease  to  mourn  then,  faA'Oured  nation  ! 

Trust  thy  God  1 — He  loves  thee  still ; 
Ilis  right  ai-m  will  bring  salvation ; 

He,  the  promise  will  fulfil. 

E.  S. 
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THE  ST  TOY  OF  HEBREW. 

CHAPTER  1. 
THE  HKnKEV,'  BH3LE. 
S  ruDY  of  the  text — Historical  evidonce  of  the  aeouraey  of  the  Textus  receptus. 

TSE   HEBEEW  BIBLE. 

Much  light  might  he  thrown  on  the  Hehrew  Sci'iptures,  hy  a  greater 
attention  to  a  critical  ntiuly  of  tlie  text.  I  do  not,  however,  tltink  that 
even  the  soundest  criticism  could  produce  a  text  different  in  any  mate- 
rial j)oint  from  that  in  existence,  f  o  as  essentially  to  affect  iuiy  historical 
or  doctrinal  point.  The  Hebrew  lScrii)tures  ai-e  now,  upon  the  whole,  in 
the  same  state  in  which  Ezra  left  them.  It  is  known  that  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  had  heen  in  the  Temple.  Possible  that  Ezra's  original,  or  at 
least  a  co})y  thereof,  ])reserved  in  the  temple,  was  destroyed  in  tlie  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Put  as  tlie  interval  bet"veen  this  calamity  and 
the  restoration  of  the  }>uhiic  worship  by  the  Maccal)ees,  was  too  short  to 
have  obliterated  the  memory  of  this  co])y;  as,  moreover,  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  were  then  already  too  widely  disseminated  to  be  destroyed  in 
so  short  an  interval  ;  as,  besides,  many  scribes,  under  Antiochus,  must, 
also,  have  witnessed  the  triumph  of  tlie  Maccabees,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  a  fac  simile  of  the  Temple  scrolls  was  soon  executed,  and.  again 
deposited  in  the  Temple,  By  this  autlientic  copy,  the  Scribes,  no  doubt, 
revised  and  corrected  their  transcripts,  which,  even  before  the  destruc- 
tion of -tlie  Temple,  were  carried  to  Babylon,  and  to  the  other  Jew isli 
settlements  then  existing.  At  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  many  such 
corrected  copies  must  have  existed  all  over  the  v/orld.  This  authentic 
copy  was  not  destroyed  by  Titus,  for  it  was  {imongthe  trophies  carri^'d  to 
Rome,  and,  more  than  one-hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  dcstrurtidn 
of  the  Temple,  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Yochai,  a  celebrated  Mishnaic  doctor, 
declared  to  have  seen  it  at  Rome;  i»reserved  v,^ith  the  other  trojjhies  c;ir- 
ried  a"svay  from  Jerusalem.  The  peace  wdiicli  the  Jews  enjoyed  under  the 
successors  of  Hadrian,  and  especially  the  high  favour  in  wiiich  ilio  ann- 
piler  of  the  Mishna,  Rabbi  Ye'i^ul;ih,  the  pria:-.e,  stood  v/itli  some  of  the 
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Antonines,  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Jews,  if  they  wished  it, 
could  obtain  access  to  this  authentic  scroll  of  the  law,  whilst  their  deep 
interest  in  the  matter,  it  may  be  assumed,  must  have  impelled  them,  in 
cases  of  doubt,  to  consult  its  contents.  Long  before  these  trophies  were 
carried  away,  by  the  Vandals,  to  Africa,  the  work  of  the  Massorah  had 
commenced,  in  Tiberias,  and  the  present  system  of  vocalisation,  if  not 
then  invented,  was,  at  least,  perfected.  Ever  since  that  time,  a  Masso- 
retic  and  Biblical  literature  had  sprung  up,  guarding  the  text  with  a 
scrupulousness  which  prevented  any  error  from  creeping  in.  Indeed, 
the  controversy  of  the  two  critical  schools,  known  respectively  by  the 
name  of  the  sons  of  Ascher,  and  of  I^aphtalee,  referred  only  to  most 
unimportant  points,  and  this  very  controversy  shows  how  universally 
the  text  must  have  spread,  which  now  forms  the  textus  recejytus.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  showing  that  the  celebrated  Maimon- 
ides  had  access  to  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  critically  revised  by  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  schools  mentioned,  and  that  he  corrected  by  it  a  copy  of 
the  law  written  by  himself.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
copy  of  Maimonidcs  v/as  preserved  long  after  his  death,  and  that,  owing 
to  the  intimate  literary  intercourse  which  existed,  during  the  middle 
ages,  between  the  Jewish  scholars  of  the  East  and  West,  transcripts  of 
this  copy  could  have  found  their  way  into  Europe.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  extending  the  chain  of  evidence  farther  down,  as  nobody  would 
maintain  that  any  change  in  the  Hebrew  text  could  have  been  made 
after  that  period. 
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BIBLICAL  STUDIES. 

The  Poetry  of  Youth  and  Old  Age — Application  of  the  principle  to  the  Jewish 
nation  and  histor}' — Gentile  Historians — A  history  and  literature  more  ancient 
than  political  institutions — Jewish  nationality — Four  epochs  in  Jewish  history. 

BIBLICAL  bTUDIES. 

Men  are  apt  to  ask  themselves  in  their  serious  moments,  why  it  is 
that  ia  the  ripe  years  of  manhood  or  okl  age,  a  retrospective  glance  at 
their  childhood  or  youth  olFers  so  poetic  a  charm — and  why,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  boy  longs  to  be  a  youth,  and  the  youth  yearns  for  the  ripe  age 
of  manhood  ;  both  appearing  so  poetically  colored,  that  the  aged  wish  to 
retrace,  and  the  young  to  anticipate  their  career ;  while  the  boy,  the 
youth,  the  man,  and  the  aged,  in  all  those  phases  of  real  life,  but  too 
often  miss  such  poetry. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  Ilemembrance  and  hope 
may  be  comj)ared  to  those  high  mountains,  the  summit  of  which  com- 
mand views  of  the  far  stretching  landsca})e3,  with  their  different  groups 
combining  into  one  beautiful  panorama,  while  those  objects  which  would 
tend  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole  are  lost  in  the  distance,  or 
rendered  imperceptible  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  conspicuous 
beauties  ;  but  on  wandering  throiigh  all  these  landscapes  and  single 
groups,  we  shall  be  led  into  valleys  and  glens,  through  swamps  and  by 
rivers  which  will  check  our  progress,  depriving  us  of  the  general  view,, 
and  forcing  on  us  the  sight  of  details,  detaining  us  in  uncomfortable 
places  longer  than  we  think  desirable,  and  on  lovely  spots  longer  than 
profitable.  Thus  we  everywhere  behold  but  fragments  promiscuously 
scattered  about,  without  in  the  least  susp-'^cting  the  grand  and  beautiful 
effect  which  the  whole  affords. 

Such  charming  Alpine  valleys  of  life,  but  also  such  swamps  and 
rocks  of  time,  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  general,  and  that  of  the 
Jews  in  particular,  presents  to  every  person  undertaking  a  journey 
through  them,  without  calling  to  his  aid  science  and  poetry,  from  the 
Summits  of  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  it. 
The  works  of  such  liistorical  wanderers,  even  if  they  fill  many  volumes, 
would  not  form  a  history,  but  only  so  m.any  books  of  excursions,  which, 
unless  written  in  a  particularly  scientific,  or  better  sesthetically  attrac- 
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tive  manner,  would  neither  oifer  anything  useful  nor  agreeable.  Such 
defects  are  mostly  betrayed  by  writers  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  com- 
pose their  works  with  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice,  either  in  favor  or 
against  particular  tendencies. 

In  contrast  to  these  writers,  the  non-Israelite  narrators  of  Biblical 
history  are  apt  to  take  their  stand  as  if  on  the  top  of  a  spire,  towering 
into  the  clouds,  and  speculating  on  certain  doctrines  flattering  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  in  order  to  view  the  scenery  spread  before  them  through 
the  medium  of  hyperrationalism,  through  the  mist  of  a  cold,  material 
atmosphere — a  proceeding  certainly,  by  which,  if  their  artificial  telescopes 
be  somewhat  dimmed,  the  lights'  shades,  and  the  signs  of  life  on  the 
single  portions  of  the  landscapes  under  their  observation,  must  be  lost 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  which  they  deny  the  existence  of  whatever 
they  do  not  procure,  and  declare  everything  obscure  that  appears  so  to 
themselves.  Historians  of  this  description  can  only  tell  their  readers  of 
the  outward  forms,  not  of  the  imvard  life,  suffering,  and  exertions  of  the 
people  of  which  they  know  too  little. 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  as  compared  with  that  of  all  other  nations, 
is  indeed  peculiar.  Every  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  older 
than  its  history  ;  obscurity  and  fable  dim  the  origin  of  all  ;  the  literature 
of  none  extends  as  far  back  as  the  first  centuries  of  their  existence. 

'  The  history  of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  is  contemporaneous  with  its  very 
existence ;  older  even  than  the  Israelites  as  a  nation  ;  for  we  see  the 
primitive  family  of  Jacob,  aye,  of  his  distinguished  ancestor,  Abraham, 
taking  root,  and  overshadowing  the  whole  land  of  Israel.  Its  literature 
is  more  ancient  than  its  political  existence  ;  and  then,  what  a  literature  ! 
rurnished  neither  by  fable  nor  disfigured  myth  ;  but  founded  from  its 
very  outset  upon  a  piously  pure  tradition,  and  divinely  exalted  word. 
The  natural  development  of  every  other  national  history  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  stream  rising  from  some  insignificant  source  or  contemptible 
marsh,  small  at  first,  but  increasing  in  dimensions,  until  swelled  by 
the  reception  of  many  tributary  streams,  it  divides  into  several  branches, 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  ocean. 

The  history  of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  resembles  a  mighty  lake  upon 
some  lofty  mountain  top,  flowing  down  by  Divine  election  as  a  spiritual 
Niagara,  and  branching  off  into  smaller  rivers,  it  passes  onward  in  catar 
acfcs,  through  other  streams  and  seas,  yet  always  sustained  by  that 
Divine  spring,  it  does  not  disappear  even  on  its  passage  through  oceans  j 
so  that  the  vitality  of  this  people  may  be  recognized  amidst  the  floods  of 

'   banishement  and  wanderings  over  the  whole  earth,  even  as  the  waters 
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of  the  Rhone  traverse  without  mingling  with  those  of  the  Leman. 
Again,  it  emerges  from  the  ocean  floods  wliich  threatened  to  absorb  it  ; 
irrigates  fields  and  valleys ;  unites  itself  to  other  streams  bj  means  of 
ilitches  and  canals  ;  becomes  na^dgable  ;  is  turned  to  industrial  purposes, 
infinitely  distributed,  used  and  abused. 

The  Jewish  nation  has  surpassed  the  most  ancient  nations  in  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  in  its  later  age,  has  out-lived  even  the  youngest  of 
them.  Tlie  Israelitish  ambassador  of  God  vanquished  and  subdued 
JEgypt.  The  Lord's  chastened  children  of  twice  destroyed  Jerusalem 
have  survived  Babylon,  Rome,  Antioch,  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
The  mightiest  empires,  the  most  flourishing  trading  cities  have  perished 
— Assyria,  Persia,  Tyre,  and  Carthage,  are  no  more ;  and  on  their  sites 
•we  see  the  learned  antiquary,  Israel's  Bible  in  his  hand,  absorbed  in 
profound  study,  standing  over  their  ruins,  long  overgrown  by  the  moss 
iind  grass  of  ages. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  they  are  unable  satisfactorily  to  answer 
the  question,  Avhether  the  Jews  are  a  national  corporation  or  not  ?  Do 
they  form  one  people  now  ?  We  must  doubt  it.  Where  is  their  nation- 
iility  to  be  found  ?  Everywhere  and  nowhere.  What  bond  then  unites 
them?  A  miracle  !  Tlie  hand  of  God  evidently  riiles  the  destinies  of 
theii-  tribe,  because  neither  independence  nor  language  ;  neither  character, 
knowledge,  or  manners  ;  neither  countenance  nor  social  life,  form  the  com- 
mon tie  of  tlie  Hebrew  nation.  Their  state  is  dissolved  ;  they  speak  the 
languages  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  live  scattered  and  isolated. 
Their  Aben-Ezra  condemns  the  cabalist  as  idolatrous  ;  the  cabalist 
accuses  the  disciples  of  Aben-Ezra  of  heresy.  Meyerbeer  and  the  hawker 
Jew  j  the  Portuguese  in  the  w^est,  and  the  Chazar  Jev^  in  the  east  of  Europe ; 
the  Jewish  lady  in  England,  and  the  hawking  woman  in  lithuania;  poly- 
gamy in  Asia;  and  strict  conjugal  ties  in  civilized  lands,  are  more  widely 
<lifierent  from  each  other  than  perhaps  Lutheran  and  Catholic,  lordling 
and  bondman  ever  were.  Yet  all  of  tliem  profess  one  faith,  have  one 
Mstoiy,  and  bear  one  name !  And  does  not  all  this  constitute  a 
miracle?  Their  history,  therefore,  is  m_ore  than  a  simple  science, 
more  than  a  continuous  thread  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  a  guiding  star,  a 
source  of  consolation  and  hope,  a  Divine  hint  to  his  chastised  but  not 
entirely  condemned  children. 

The  chief  importa,nce  of  their  history  is,  that  if  they  place  in  jux- 
taposition all  the  events  contained  in  the  many  thousand  years  ot 
Israel's  existence,  and  arrange  them  into  epochs,  they  find  it  to  be  con- 
temporaneous and  closely  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Bible.  In 
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the  first  period  we  find  the  people  great  and  elevated  by  the  invigorating 
influence  of  the  Law.  We  presume  human  pride  never  ventured  seri- 
ously to  assert  that  it  was  not  the  Bible  which  created  the  people,  but 
that  the  people  created  the  Bible.  All  that  has  been  adduced  by  later 
rationalists  and  would-be  critics,  against  the  antiquity,  eloquence,  value- 
/  and  authenticity  of  Holy  Writ,  forms  part  of  the  latest  general  history 
of  attacks  upon  Judaism,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  intro- 
duction of  the  Law  could  not  be  effected  without  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  nation  itself.  This  resistance  against  the  first  acceptance  of  the 
law,  may  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  refutation  to  the  latest  imbelievery 
and  cannot  interfere  with  our  interpretation  of  history. 

Israel  was  to  identify  itself  with  Holy  Writ,  and  thus  become  a 
blessing  to  all  mankind.  But  the  people  soon  departed  from  the  Law, 
and  consequently  ceased  to  be  a  spiritual  nation,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  overpowered  by  their  neighbors,  who  were  superior  to  them  in 
physical  strength,  and  whom  they  ought  to  have  converted  by  their  reli- 
gious ascendancy.  Then  it  was  that  the  word  of  God  was  preserved  for 
the  people  by  men  who  owed  their  exalted  mental  condition  to  its  influ- 
ence, and  for  a  short  time  the  nation,  by  their  moral  power,  was  kept 
faithful  to  it,  and  in  proportion  as  Israel  was  firm  in  its  allegiance  to  its 
'  heavenly  father,  the  nationality  was  preserved.  A  temple  was  built  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  King  Solomon  was  to 
effect  by  peace  what  Joshua  and  Saul  could  not  accomplish  by  war.  But 
imagining  that  his  reign  would  be  prosperous  through  his  wisdom,  with- 
out the  help  of  the  Law,  he  was  neither  happy  himself,  nor  in  a  condition 
to  render  others  so.  God  and  the  LaAv  were  abandoned,  the  nation  was 
divided  and  torn  piecemeal,  till  at  last  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
captivities,  by  destroying  the  temple  and  dissolving  the  Kingdom,  threat- 
ened to  devour  both  nation  and  Bible,  which  were  narowly  saved  by  the 
intervention  of  some  men  of  great  genius.  Their  old  philosophers  tell 
them  "  The  Thorah  was  forgotten,  but  Ezra  restored  it." 

In  tlie  second  period,  we  find  a  remnant  of  Jacob's  children  clinging 
to  what  was  left  them  of  holy  Scripture,  for  only  a  j^ortion  of  the  Jew« 
retiirned  from  captivity  to  their  own  land,  and  to  the  young  generation 
only  a  part  of  the  old  Scriptures  was  preserved  ;  the  ^'  Wars  of  the  Land," 
"  The  Book  of  the  Just,"  and  the  works  of  many  prophets  and  historians 
we  know  only  by  name.  The  very  entrance  to  the  Book  of  the  Law 
was  shut,  the  key  to  the  miracles  of  the  Eternal  had  disappeared,  for  the 
Divine  Tablets  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  pot  of  manna,  the  whole  history 
of  the  prolonged  wanderings  in  the  desert,  and  the  doctrines  of  Moses^ 
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Lad  become  a  mysteiy,  and  the  human  mind  was  now  to  accomplish  what 
the  Divine  blessing  no  longer  eftected.  The  remnant,  consisting  only  of 
three  tribes,  took  upon  themselves  to  do  all  that  the  twelve  had  originally- 
been  bound  to  execute.  The  history  of  the  second  temple  until  the 
<lissolution  of  the  patriarchate  in  Palestine,  really  represents  a  gigantic 
struggle  of  the  human  mind,  a  contest  deeply  affecting  to  every  spectator. 
With  one  hand  the  people  are  dragging  the  stones  to  rebuild 
the  temple,  with  the  other  brandishing  the  sword  against  the  enemy  : 
here  the  heart  bleeds  in  its  martyrdom,  there  the  soul  beams  forth  on 
the  tribunal  of  justice  ;  at  times  it  seems  as  though  God,  by  a  miracle, 
would  again  take  compassion  on  his  people,  and  forget  their  past  guilt. 
But  that  active  human  spirit,  great  in  its  kind,  endeavors  to  extricate 
itself  by  its  own  exei-tions  ;  physical  nature  and  the  Law  appeared  to  it 
sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  national  mission,  in  respect  to  a 
sublime  morality,  and  for  securing  the  spiritual  existence  of  the  world 
Everything  was  done  according  to  law  and  justice  ;  mercy  and  humanity 
were  to  cease,  "  The  Heaven  is  Heaven  for  God,  but  the  earth  was  given 
by  Him  to  the  children  of  men."  This  was  the  device  of  those  who 
taught  the  Law,  and  we  do  not  meddle  with  mysteries,"  was  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Sanhedrim.  Did  they  forget  that  both  Law  and  nature 
contain  mysteries  which  remain  unsolved  to  the  present  day  ?  No  ;  but 
they  proudly  hoped  to  unravel  both  by  bringing  their  own  virtues  and 
studies  to  bear  on  them.  Unfortunately,  virtue,  by  such  proceedings, 
-assumed  the  form  of  resigned  asceticism,  science  itself  became  a  mystery, 
and  thus  both  ceased  to  be  the  common  property  of  the  people,  because 
their  representatives  had,  with  considerable  loss  of  time,  to  qualify  them- 
selves before  they  were  admited  to  the  school.  Excluded  from  the  latter, 
the  people  without  being  aware  of  it,  became  factious,  which  led  to 
internal  dissension.  Such  is  the  history  of  Sadduceeism,  Pharisaism, 
and  Essaism.  The  idea  was  humanly  great  and  humanly  exalted  :  yet 
God  could  not  obtrude  a  display  of  his  miracles  where  none  sought  for 
them.  The  ^battle  was  fought  Avith  heroism,  but  time  was  lost.  As 
young  and  subtle  Greek  philosophers  gained  their  influence  over  man- 
kind by  astute  disputations,  so  Israel  would  have  been  enabled  peacefully 
to  conquer  the  world  by  the  word  of  God.  But  Isi-siel  had  not  thought 
of  peace  in  the  animosity  of  the  contest,  and,  as  during  the  first  period, 
its  idolatrous  alliance  with  the  heathens,  so  during  the  second  period  its 
hatred  to,  and  sepai*ation  from  them,  inflicted  the  first  dangerous  wound 
upon  its  sacred  mission.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  struggles  with 
the  Samaritans  and  the  first  Christians.    Chivalrously  and  bravely  did 
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the  Jews  defend  their  sanctuaries  and  their  rights;  yet  they  fought  but 
a  natural,  a  rational  battle,  and  the  world,  meanwhile,  pursued  its  own 
way. 

The  prophecy  that  Israel  should  be  a  blessing  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  is  delayed  to  a  future  period,  and  the  people,  even  more 
lamentable  than  before,  are  dispersed  all  over  the  globe.  In  the  third 
period,  we  see  the  Jews  in  a  state  of  mind  such  as  that  which  animates 
a  little  band  of  heroes,  who,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  obtaining  a 
victory,  prepare  themselves'  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  die  in  battle. 
Without  obstinacy  and  without  provoking  their  enemies,  they  are- 
resolved  to  encounter  death  where  they  stand.  Every  object  within 
their  reach,  serves  to  construct  rampa,rts  and  bulwarks ;  they  even 
entrench  themselves,  to  prevent  as  much  as  they  can,  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy,  although  by  such  a  proceeding  they  put  their  own  advance 
beyond  the  reach  of  possibility.  For  we  cannot  consider  the  volumes 
of  the  Midrashim,  Agadoth,  and  the  later  Cabbala,  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  wall  of  defence,  raised  in  the  hurry  and  exigency  of  the- 
moment,  from  bricks,  wood,  earth,  and  even  rubbish  ;  the  discontinuance 
of  all  philosophical  studies  at  that  time,  though  not  legally  prophibited,. 
is  also  to  be  considered  only  as  a  defensive  moat  against  unbelief 

The  fourtli  and  last  period,  beginning  with  the  present  century,  will,, 
it  is  hoped,  be  one  of  happy  reconciliation,  both  of  men  with  one  another, 
and  of  men  with  God.  Thus  much  of  the  Jewish  history  in  general ; 
and  now  we  shall  explain  how  those  four  epochs  were  formed  by  the 
peculiar  events  of  the  time. 

1st  Epoch — People  and  Bible  ;  neglect  of  the  latter  by  the  people 
struggle  and  fall  of  the  nation  ;  occupying  the  period  from  Abraham 
till  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  viz  :  1560  years. 

2nd  Epoch. — ^Animosity  of  foreigners  against  the  Bible  and  the- 
people,  from  Jeremiah  till  the  end  of  the  patriarchate  in  Palestine.. 
1050  years. 

3rd  Epoch. — Sufferings  of  the  people  and  mutilation  of  the  Bible. 
Inferior  consciousness  and  infinite  patience.  From  the  fall  of  the 
patriarchate  in  Palestine  till  the  Sanhedriui  in  France,  a  period  of  1376 
years. 

4th  Epoch. — From  the  calling  of  the  Sanhedrim,  in  France,  till  our- 
own  time.  Renewed  life,  renewed  hope  of  saving  the  people  and  the 
Bible.  (Israelite.) 


CHAPTER  III. 


HEBREW  ORTH(EPY,  OR  POINTS  AND  ACCENTS, 

Invented  l)y  the  Masorites — Necessary  -when  the  language  ceased  to  be  s^wken. 
Accents — Fonr  uses — "Works  on  the  subject — Pointed  manuscripts  and  a  stand- 
ard text — The  name  "  Sopherim" — The  labours  of  the  Masorites — Note  on  the 
subdivision  of  tlie  books. 

HEBPvEW  OKTHCEPY,   OR  POINTS  AND  ACCENTS. 

Tiiat  the  Masorites  were  the  authors  of  this  system,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt ;  for,  though  there  might  have  been  some  one  or 
two  diacritical  points  in  use  in  preceding  times,  we  liaA'e  no  convincing 
evidence  that  anything  like  the  present  apparatus  was  known  among 
the  Jews  till  their  day.  In  the  monuments  of  Biblical  Hebrew  prcserx  ed 
by  Origen,  we  see  no  trace  of  it;  nor,  judging  from  St.  Jerome's  notices 
of  the  Hebrew  language  in  his  time,  was  there  anything  of  the  kind  then 
in  pi-actice.  And  so  the  more  ancient  Kabalists,  who  made  so  iiiv.cli  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  vehicles,  or  rather  veils  of  mysterj^  never 
attenijjted  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  points;  nor,  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  Bible  texts  in  the  Talmud,  have  v^e,  so  far  as  I  know,  any 
reference  to  such  a  system  ;  all  signihcant  evidences  tlnit,  as  yet,  it  had 
no  existence,  or  that  it  was  in  too  nascent  a  state  to  ^^ossess  the  weight 
of  authority.  But,  without  going  into  the  controversy  which  has  been 
waged  upO]i  this  question,  the  details  of  whicli  would  i-cquiro  a  mono- 
graph for  themseh  es,  we  may  ob^serve  that  the  system  of  points  was  the 
necessity  only  of  a  language  wdiich  had  ceased  to  be  a  curreiitly  s})oken 
tongue.  To  imagine  that  it  vras  used  in  times  when  Hebrew  was  ver- 
nacular in  Palestine,  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  tliat  a  people  with  the 
natural  use  of  their  limbs  should  have  recourse  to  the  crutches  of  the  lame. 

The  Masoretic  school  fabricated  that  admirable  system  of  points  and 
accents,  which  has  given  a  mathematical  precision  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  language.  In  this  way,  too,  they  became  the  benefactors  of  pos- 
terity, in  handing  down  to  all  following  ages,  what  they  knew  to  l)e  the 
true  and  traditional  modes  of  the  language  as  a  spoken  tongue. 

But  though  thus  comparatively  modern  as  a  technical  apparatus,  the 
vowel  points  are  exponents  of  traditional  facts  in  Hebrew  pronunciation, 
as  ancient,  probably,  as  the  language  itself ;  and  no  one  who  wishes  to 
become  a  master  of  the  language,  should  fail  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
and  practically  acquainted  with  them. 
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The  Accents  (distinguish  the  accents  from  the  vowel  points,)  appear 
to  have  been  fabricated  by  the  Masorists  to  answer  four  purposes.  1st. 
Hermenentic,  to  certify  the  meaning  of  words.  2nd.  Grammatical,  to 
indicate  the  tone  of  syllables.  3rd.  Musical,  to  regulate  the  cantilation  of 
Scripture  in  Synagogue  or  other  reading  ;  and,  4th.  Rhetorical,  to  show 
the  emphasis  of  an  expression,  and,  like  the  points  or  stops  in  our  printed 
books,  to  mark  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  paragraphs  and  sentences. 

There  is  a  multitude  of  works  on  the  Hebrew  accents,  the  earliest  of 
which  is  the  Horaith  ha  Keri,  the  Doctrine  of  reading,"  of  an  anony- 
mous author  who  wrote  in  Arabic  prior  to  the  eleventh  century,  and 
was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Manachem-ben-Nathanial.  It  exists 
in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican.  Next  in  age  may  be  the  treatise  of  Aaron- 
ben-Moshe-be-Asher,  in  the  eleventh  century;  fragments  of  w^hich  are 
given  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Venetian  Hebrew  Bible,  by  Bomberg. 
Since  then  a  host  of  writers  have  labored  in  this  apparently  uninviting 
department. 

The  learned  Jews  who  removed  into  Europe  in  the  eleventh  century 
brought  with  them  pointed  manuscripts  ;  and,  in  the  two  following 
sentences,  copies  were  executed  with  the  most  rigid  care.  The  exemplers, 
also,  from  which  these  transcripts  were  accomplislied,  were  those  the 
most  highly  esteemed  for  their  correctness  and  suitability  for  the  creation 
of  a  standard  text. 

Some  Jewish  authors  affirm  that  the  destructive  name  of  Soferim, 
or  "  Enumerators,"  originated  in  the  practice  they  had  adopted  of  num- 
bering the  words  and  letters  of  the  inspired  books.  If  this  were  so, 
they  must  be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Masoretic  system  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  the  name  So/cq-  is  much  earlier  than  that  day,  and  had  been 
always  used  to  denote  a  scribe,  or  recorder. 

The  labours  of  the  Masorites,  properl}^  so-called,  had  a  two-fold 
object — the  exhibition  of  a  perfect  orthoepic  standard  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  the  establishment  of  a  correct  and  inviolable  text  of  th© 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  evident  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  that 
so  early  as  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  considerable 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  diversities  occasionally  detected  in  the 
Biblical  manuscripts.  Hence,  as  the  result,  the  Jthur  Soferim,  the 
collation  of  the  Scribes,"  a  specification  of  five  instances  in  which  the 
letter  vaw  was  to  be  overlooked  or  rejected ;  and  the  Tikkun  Soferim, 
<  Kestoration  of  the  Scribes,"  in  some  sixteen  places  where  wrong  readings 
had  been  ascertained.    To  this  period  also  are  traceable  the  jjoinis  which 
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Appear  over  some  or  all  of  the  letters  in  soDie  manuscripts,  and  the  first 
attempt  at  the  Keri  and  Ketih  with  their  circular  index/"^  II.  L. 

*  The  Pentateuch  had  long  before  been  divided  into  sldras,  for  Sabbath  readings, 
and  that,  as  some  think,  almost  r.s  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses,  (Berakoth  12). 
When  Antiochus  Epiplianes  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  law,  they  selected  fifty- 
four  portions  from  the  other  books,  which  were  called  Haftarotli,  and  are  still  in  use. 
lu  Palestine,  the  number  of  sections  required  three  years  for  the  public  readings 
of  the  Pentateuch  throughout.  But  in  Bal>ylonia  it  was  so  arranged  as  to  be  done 
in  one  year.  We  find  Rao  and  Saravcl  engaged  in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  sections. 
The  Masorites  of  Tiberas,  therefore,  only  cai  ried  out  this  mode  of  partitioning  the 
other  books  of  the  old  Testament,  and  superaded  the  more  minute  analysis  of  the 
text  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  division  also  into  verses  was  very 
-ancient. — (^Megilla  22.) 


CHAPTER  lY. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE  IN  OUR  DAY. 

Kevival  of  Hebrevr  as  a  living  tongue — Books,  periodicals  and  newspapers— Com- 
parison of  Hebrew  with  tlie  classics — Objections  by  persons  deficient  in  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew — Modern  works  in  pure  Biblical  Hebrew  on  general  and  secnlar 
subjects. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE  IN  OUR  DAY. 

The  Hebrew  language  revives.  It  appears  once  more  in  all  its 
glory.  Proclaim  it  among  the  nations,  lest  tongues  profane  imagine 
that  they  have  utterly  expelled  the  sacred  tongue.  It  has,  in  truth,  been 
commonly  supposed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  zeal  with  v/hich  the 
Israelites  have  lately  prosecuted  the  study  of  other  languages,  their  ovrn 
would  be  pushed  into  the  back  ground.  For  our  part,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth,  and  that  just  as  the  rod  of  Moses 
swallowed  up  the  others,  so  the  Hebrew  language  has  only  to  show  itself 
that  it  may  absorb  the  languages  which  have  sought  to  supplant  it  in  the 
affections  of  its  own  sons.  In  Austria,  Prussia,  Hungary,  Galicia, 
Russia  and  Poland,  this  is  already  the  case.  In  these  countries,  it  is 
only  since  the  Jews  began  to  study  the  living  tongues,  it  is  only  since 
they  began  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  the  power  of  language 
in  general,  that  the  scientific  and  earnest  study  of  Hebrew  commenced. 
Having  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tlie  resources  of  the  Hebrew 
^inguage,  they  have  never  since  ceased  year,  by  year,  to  publish  in  that 
.anguage  the  most  beautiful  productions,  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
Especially  within  the  last  ten  years  the  fertile  field  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture has  yielded  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  the  choicest  blossoms, 
frao-rant  as  though  proceeding  from  the  garden  of  Eden.  In  the  coun- 
tries just  mentioned,  a  large  number  of  periodicals,  as  well  as  books  on 
an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  are  incessantly  issuing  from  the  press. 
But  the  most  important  proof  v/hich  has  yet  been  given  of  the  progress 
of  the  sacred  tongue  is,  that  newspapers  have  appeared  in  the  Hebrew 
language. 

If  the  Hebrew  language,  as  such,  affords  the  highest  deligbt  to 
every  scholar,  be  he  Jew  or  not,  and  is  regarded  as  the  sublimest  and 
most  incomparable  of  tongues,  w^hat  an  exquisite  pleasure  it  must  give 
the  true  Israelite,  and  how  infinitely  grand  must  it  appear  to  him. 
That  it  is  so  regarded  by  scholars,  not  Jewish,  will  be  at  once  admitted. 
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The  great  Herder,  for  instance,  expressed  himself  thus  : — "  An  Ovid,  a 
Virgil  and  a  Claudian  compared  with  a  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  and  a  David, 
are  as  a  drop  of  water  compared  with  the  ocean ;  and  it  is  a  shame  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  drop  when  we  have  before  us  the  ocean  full  of 
greatness  and  majesty." — (Herder's  Fragm,  2,  p.  65.) 

The  Hebrew  tongue  is  the  only  monument  of  Jewish  antiquity  ;  it 
is  the  language  of  our  Bible,  which  now  almost  governs  the  world ;  it 
alone  is  tlie  religious  bond  which  keeps  all  Israel  together.  From  east 
to  west,  from  north  to  south,  the  Jew  travels,  and  everywhere  recognises 
in  the  synagogue  his  brethren  in  faith.  The  magic  of  that  Hebrew 
tongue,  in  which  they  everywhere  pray,  touches  Jiis  heaii:.  He  joins  in 
the  prayer  and  feels  himself  no  longer  a  stranger. 

An  objection  whicli  has  been  made  on  tlie  part  of  many  Jews  who 
manifest  an  indifference  to  Hebrew,  is  this — that  the  language  is  deficient, 
and  that  one  cannot  employ  Hebrew  on  a  subject  not  Biblical.  Those  who 
speak  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Hebrew  language  are  generally,  tliose  v/ho 
experienced  the  difficulties  of  acquiring  it,  and  either  had  not  the  ability 
or  the  patience  to  overcome  them.  In  order  that  their  own  personal 
importance  may  not  be  lessened  by  their  deficiency  in  this  knowledge, 
these  persons  must  needs  decry  the  importance  of  Hebrew,  and  exclaim 
with  the  fox  in  the  fable,  "  The  grapes  are  sour."  But  as  to  the  bound- 
less resources  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  we  have  innumerable  works  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  written  on  subjects  by  no  means  Biblical, 
and  yet  in  the  purest  Biblical  style. 

We  shall  adduce,  by  way  of  example,  a  few  of  the  many  books  not 
treating  of  Scriptural  topics,  and  yet  deserving  to  be  called  masterpieces 
in  respect  of  their  pure  Hebrew  style. 

Most  of  the  following  works  have  been  published  within  the  last 
20  years  :  '^"IKH  nnSil,  "  A  history  of  Nature,"  by  T.  Scheinhak  ; 
D^DS^n  nn^n»  "  The  science  of  Astronomy,"  S.  Slonimski ;  ^^T\ 
D^'^S^'^  ^  medical  work  on  the  treatment  of  children  by  M.  Studenski ; 
Q*^n  n'ln*!^,  a  work  on  longevity,   by  the  same ;  SuSx  a 

satii'e  by  Doctor  Erter,  which  if  it  had  been  written  in  a  modern 
language,  would  have  created  a  great  sensation,  and  which  must  be 
regared  as  the  oic  plus  ultra  of  a  pure  Biblical  style  ;  JV^^  ni^ilJ^,  by 
J.  Mapho,  a  tale — a  perfect  tale,  and  yet  in  the  most  beautiful  Hebrew, 
so  that  in  reading  it,  you  cannot  but  call  out,  "  Hebrew  yet  lives."  In 
like  manner  the  appearance  of  a  Hebrew  newspaper,  which  of  course 
must  treat  political  subjects,  proves  the  power  of  this  language.  Poetical 
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works,  morever,  in  abundance,  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  two  in  particular,  which,  though 
not  on  Biblical  subjects,  are  in  the  best  Hebrew  style.  The  one  is 
^^pil)  a  didactic  poem  on  the  game  of  chess,  by  T.  Eichenbauni,  which 
must  be  considered  the  only  poem  of  this  kind  in  good  Hebrew ;  the 
other  is  ^^^ItO  niDnri)  the  destruction  of  Troy,  translated  from  Yirgil, 
by  M.  !Lebensohn.  If  we  compare  this  poem  with  the  German  transla- 
tion of  Schiller,  it  will  undoubtedly  carry  away  the  palm  j  and  although 
the  subject  is  peculiar,  it  is  yet  as  far  as  its  Hebrew  style  is  concerned, 
most  excellent. 


CHAPTER  Y. 
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A  NEW  METHOD   OF  LEARNINa 

HEBREW  LETTEES 


LETTERS . 


Name. 

1  Form. 

Soft. 

1 

Aleph  ... 

2 

Beth 

2 

\     2  J 

3 

Gimel  ... 

J! 

4 

Daleth... 

1 

5 

Heh  . , 

fan 

n 

6 

Vau  

7 

8 

Chaith... 

n 

S 

Teth  

11 

Kaph .... 

/Chaph\ 

\  n  / 

12 

Lamed... 

I 

/ 

13 

Mem  .... 

14 

Nun 

±0 

Samech  . 

D 

16 

17 

Peh 

18 

Tzaddi... 

19 

Koph.... 

P 

^0 

Resch. . . . 

21 

Sheen. . . . 

22 

Tau 

n 

Finals. 

1 

Kaph .... 

2 

Mem 

D 

3 

Nnn 

i 

4 

Peh 

5 

Tzadie . . . 

r 

Soft. 


VOWELS. 


Name. 


Pronounce. 


Komatz   

Patach   

Chirik  Gadol... 

Chirik  Katon... 

Tzerai  

Segol  

Shuriik  Oadol.. 
or  Mlupum. 

Shiiruk  Katoii.. 
or  Kubutz.... 

Cholem  

Komatz  Chatof. 

ShcYO  

Chatof  Komatz. 

Chatof  Patach. . 

Chatof  Segol.... 


As  0  in  Omen. 
"  a  in  Hand. 

ee  in  Greece. 
"  i  in  Him. 
"  ai  in  Fainting. 
"  e  in  Memory. 
"  u  in  Municipal. 

"  u  in  Numerical 

"     in  Vouch. 

"  o  in  Woman. 
See  note, 
like  komatz  chatof 
As  a  in  Happy. 
'^No.6,butshort'r 


Long  Vowels. 


K 

T 

Komatz. 
Tserai. 

Great  Chirik. 


•IK 

Shuruk  Gadol 


Cholem. 


Short  Vowele. 


Patach. 
Segol. 

Little  Chirik. 

Shuruk  katon 

K 

;t 

komatz  chatof 


J 


J  1.  Hebrew  is  read  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left. 

2.  Of  the  letters,  these  five  K  H  V  P  vowels  ;  all  the  rest  are 
consonants. 

3-  Cholera  is  often  vfithout  Vav. 

4.  There  is  also  a  Patach  Genubali— which  is  always  inserted  under, 
and  read  before  a  final  tl  fl  ]J  preceded  by  any  long  vowel,  but 
Komatz,  as  p|        read  Riiach  not  liucha. 


5.  Dagesh  is  a  period  which  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  letter,  and  thus  doubles  it 
•except  Gutterals  and  Resh  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  in  the  middle  of  one,  after  a 
consonant  that  is  pronounced  as  a  mute  Schvo,  it  only  hardens  the  letters,  H  ^  ^  T  ^  ^ 
causes  it  to  be  pronounced  with  force. 

6.  Mapik  is  a  period  in  final 

Schvo  is  sometimes  mute,  that  is,  not  pronounced,  sometimes  it  adlieres  to  the  preceding, 
;and  is  accented  after  a  long  vowel,  before  another  ScIito,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  it  is  never 
pronounced  a,fter  a  short  vowel. 

Maccipli — Joins  words,  and  sometimes  vowels,  as  :- 


Always  pronounce  written  vowels  strong,  the  supplied  ones,  short  and  quick. 


rO  READ  HEBREW. 
\ND  KEADING. 


PRONUNCIATION. 


SPELLING. 


Oh.... 

^Boh... 

^  Voh... 

f  Goh... 

^  Doh.. 

n  Hoh.. 

)  Woh.. 

^  Zoh... 

T  Choh. 

0  Toll.. 

Yoh... 

2  Koh... 

^  Choh. 
J 

^  Loh... 

0  Moh.. 

1  Xoh... 
D  Soh... 


\Nt  Ee 
♦3  Be 


^3  Ve.., 
U  Ge..., 
n  De.. 
^•l  He., 
n  We... 


0  

5  Poh... 
5  Foh... 
5  Zoh... 
p  Koh.. 

n  Roh... 
^'Sho... 
Soh.. 
Toh... 
Soh... 


Ah.... 
5  Bah.:. 

Yah.. 
^  Gah... 

Dah  .. 
n  Hah.. 
5^  Wah.. 
1  Zah  ...  »t  Ze... 
|n  Chah.l^n  Che.. 
'rj  Tah-.-'-f^  Te  .., 
>  Yah...'^^  Ye..., 
5  Kah..|»5  Ke.. 
'3Chah..|'>p  Che.. 

S  Lah...hS  Le  ... 

i  • 

.5  Mah..p,p  Me.. 

Ij  Nah...i^^  ISTe.... 

b  Sah...^p  Se..., 

'1}  Oh....>^^  Eh... 

3  Pah...       Pe  ... 

5  Fah...'^^)  Fe..., 
-  I  • 

Zah...p'^*Tzee.. 

p  Kah..!^p  Ke.., 
^  Rah... in  Re  ... 


K  Ai.... 
5  Bsxi... 
3  Vai... 
;i  Gai.... 
1  Dai... 
n  Hai... 
Yai.... 

f  Zai.... 
n  Chai.. 
!p  Tai... 

^  Jai.... 
P  Kai... 
^  Chai  .. 

1*^  Lai.... 
b  Mai... 
b  Xai... 
|p  Sai.... 
Ij;  Ai.... 
§  Pai... 
5  Fai..., 
Zai.... 
h  Kai... 


!i  Beh...i::i 


Ig  Yeh 
jlGeh 


a  I 


UjKU  

"  >jBii.... 
5  Yii  ... 



i  Deh...jn  "h'  Du.... 

n  Heh..hn"!n  hu.., 

'SI  Yii  

"|rzu  

"In  chu.., 

Tu.... 

"  i^'  ju  

''b'  Ku.., 

l:^'  Chu.. 

'^1^  Lu... 
'''p  Mil.. 

"lb  su... 
''y  u  

i^'Fu... 
"l^'Zu... 


T 

T 


Schah 
Sah.. 


^p»Sche 
See. 


n 


Tah.-l^*^,  Tee., 
n  Sah...pn  The. 


•1  Rai... 
^"  Schai. 

Sai... 
n  Tai... 
n  Sai  ... 


]  Yeh.. .,11 
Ir  Zeh...|?]t 

|n  cheh.^ini 

%  Teh...j?ltO 
I  i  Jeh...lv 
i  Keh...b 
'5  Cheh.jo 

jS  Leh...il^ 
P  Meh..ll,t^ 
j  Neh...|i: 

\d  ^eh...|j)D 

ij;  Eh....'i^r 

!|3  Peh...'l5 

^Eeh...|l^ 

^  Zeh...n^ 

I  pKeh..;p 
I  ••  i  ' 

1^  SchehW 
I.--- 

Seh...!?]^^ 

;n  Teh;..i^n 
|n  seh...hn 


"  Ru... 
"  j^'  Sehu 
''[^  Su... 
Tu... 

-In  Sn... 


IK  Ou 

n  " 

in  " 

))  " 

ir  " 

in  " 

ID  " 

ID  " 
ID 

h  " 

1/tD  " 

ID  " 
ID 

1^  "|£3 
1^ 

1p  "ip 
i . 

1t^"   p  " 

lb  " 
in  "  |n 
in  "  In 


D  " 

D  " 

n  " 

h  " 

1  " 

h  " 

)  " 
D 

b  " 

il  " 

D  " 

y  u 

D  " 


DK-Ab. 

:!K-og. 

•^5— Bad. 

Bosh. 
n/-God. 

—  zi. 

DID-Tob. 


tech;  x.oi^t)'s  dpdr^yee. 

or!D?i*5  nt^*KD  ^^r^n       •  T^npho  ^in  :  ?]Dp;^  c^np^  d^^^^d  ^^dk 
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S.^^n    ^D^ yin  p  )h'^n  m  ^d  'nof±?  m'>^n  ^Ki.n^oin  ^Sj;Db  D^nSo 

:  ]m  t.'^oi)^^  m^^nn)  nimm 


CHAPTER  VI. 


JEWISH  TEACHERS  OF  CHRISTIAN  STUDENTS. 

Celebrated  theologians  and  scholars  who  were  instructed  by  Jewish  teachers — Profes- 
sors in  Schools  and  Universities,  and  Learned  men  of  the  present  day — Prejudice- 
against  the  Jews. 

JEWISH  TEACHERS  OF  CHRISTIAIST  STUDENTS. 

For  centuries,  the  Biblical  scholars  and  students  of  modern  Hebrew 
literature,  from  Renchlin  to  the  professors  .Delitzscli  and  Ewald,  were, 
like  Jerome,  directly  or  indirectly,  pupils  of  Israelites.  But  theologians, 
expressed  their  gratitude  principally  in  attempts  at  conversion,  or  applied 
for  instruction  rather  to  those  who  understood  Judaism  in  a  Christian 
sense,  and  made  it  an  object  of  attack.  Baptized  Israelites  taught 
Hebrew  to  the  founders  of  classical  studies,  as  Poggius,  not  to  mention 
the  revivers  of  Hebrew  studies,  Rouchlin,  Seb,  Munster,  and  others. 

A  former  controversialist  against  Christianity  taught  Agricola 
(1443-1485),  and  Matthew  Adrian  was  (about  1513)  the  teacher  of  W. 
Capito  (ob.  1541),  and,  perhaps,  also  (A.  D.  1518)  of  Trotzendorf  (ob. 
1556).  In  latter  times,  Christian  de  Pomis  was  tutor  of  Wulfer  (ob. 
1714);  Ezra  Edzard  of  Franke,  the  German  founder  of  the  mission;, 
and  Baptist  Lona,  of  Safet,  (ob.  1668,)  was  the  guide  of  Bartolocci. 
Among  tlie  Israelites  important  for  literary  celebrity,  who  were  faithful 
to  their  creed,  Jochanan  Allemano  was  teacher  and  friend  of  Pico  del  a 
Mirandolar  (ob.  1494). 

Widmanstadt  (1532)  the  pupil  of  Reuchlin,  and  friend  of  ^gidius 
de  Yiterbo,  speaks  with  respect  of  his  teachers,  David  Ibn  Jajah  ben 
Joseph,  of  Lisbon,  at  Naples  (born  A.D.  1465,  ob.  at  Imola  1543)  and 
Baruch  of  Beneventum.  Tlirougli  the  instrumentality  of  ^gidius,  who 
was  the  pupil  of  the  well-known  Elia  Le\TLta,  the  above-mentioned 
Baruch  first  introduced  the  book  Zohar  among  Christians;  and  Reuchlin 
himself  was  a  pupil  of  Jacob  Jechiel  Loanaz,  physician  in  ordinary  to 
the  Emperor  Linz,  (1412,)  and  of  Obp.dja  Sforno,  at  Rome,  (1498). 

To  Jacob-ben-Isaac  Romano,  teacher  of  Harlai  de  Sanci,  at  Con- 
stantinople (ob.  1650,  at  Jerusalem),  Buxtorf  is  indebted  for  the  valuable 
supplement  to  his  "  Bibiiotheea  Rabbinica,"  Hettinger,  whose  "Promp 
tuarium"  owes  much  to  Menasse  Ben  Israel's  materials  for  a  Bibiiotheea 
Rabbinica,  was  induced  to  study  Oriental  literatin-e  by  the  linguist 
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Saadja-beii  Levi  Asankot,  (164-1:).  Unger's  correspondence  with  Jacob 
Abroad  at  Venice,  (1,727).  Isaac  Cantarini  at  Padua,  and  others, 
assisted  TVoolf  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Hebraica,"  ike.  Scaliger,  a  pupil  of 
Philip  Ferdinand,  confesses  the  Israelites  were  the  only  teachers  of 
Hebrew;  and  Ockley  asserts  that  no  one  can  understand  the  New 
Testament  so  well  as  an  Israelite. 

Even  public  educational  establishments  were  obliged  to  seek  Hebrew 
teachers,  the  number  of  whom  is  considerable,  e.  g.,  the  physician,  Paul 
Ricci,  at  Paris  (1529),  protege  of  Erasmus  ;  Paul  Canossa,  of  Venice,  at 
Paris,  (1530),  Peter  Flugel,  of  Strasburg,  (ob.  1564),  Philip  D 'Aquino, 
at  Paris  since,  (1610)  ;  and  many  others.  In  the  Vatican,  Hebrew 
converts,  for  example,  lo,  Paul  Enstatkins,  probably  the  same  as  Elia 
<le  Nola  Ben  Menahem,  (1552),  and  others,  were  employed  as  copyists; 
but  they  were  not  always  Avell  selected,  as  is  shown  by  their  mistakes, 
some  of  which  are  pointed  out  by  Assemani. 

We  do  not  intend  to  give  the  large  number  of  Israelites  who  at 
present  are  Professors  and  members  of  academies.  We  will  mention 
but  a  few,  who,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  been  elected  to  the  most 
important  academies  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Munk,  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  is  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  Sciences  and  Politics  in  Paris,  and  Dr.  Frank,  President  of 
that  learned  body.  Dr.  Stem,  the  mathematician  of  Gottingen,  is 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich.  D.  D.  Reiss  and  Pring- 
sheim  of  that  of  Berlin  ;  Dr.  Coben,  of  Breslaw,  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg ;  Mr.  Halery,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Ai-ts  in  Paris  ;  Mr.  Bendeman,  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Dusseldorf,  etc.,  (tc,  l^c. 

The  J ews  have  done  their  duty,  and  in  a  very  short  time  have  risen 
to  a  very  prominent  position  in  science  and  arts.  The  prejudice  enter- 
tained against  them  has  been  silenced  by  their  superior  merits.  When 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  philosopher  and  father  of  Jewish  reform,  was 
elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  even  Frederic  the  Great 
refused  to  ratify  the  election.  Humboldt  tried  to  excuse  him,  by  stating, 
that  he  was  influenced  in  this  decision  by  the  fact  that  the  Empress 
Catharine,  of  Prussia,  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy,  and 
that  he  was  afraid  she  would  dislike  it,  to  sit  on  one  and  the  same  bench 
with  a  Jew. 

The  philosopher  took  the  matter  easy,  and  remarked  only,  when 
informed  of  the  royal  refusal,  that  he  prefers  by  far  to  be  elected  by  the 
Academy,  and  to  be  rejected  by  the  King,  than  to  be  proposed  for  election 
as  a  member  by  the  King  and  to  be  rejected  by  the  Academy. 
22 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADDENDA. 
CHAPTER  I. 

General  Remarks  upon  Sundry  practices  ami  beliefs  of  the  Jews — Mention  made  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Talmud,  &c. 

Charity  is  at  present  the  great  hope  of  the  Jews.  At  the  burials 
of  their  deceased,  a  contribution  box  is  passed  around  to  all  present,  who 
then  put  in  their  offerings.  Before  the  Day  of  Atonement  they  also  give 
away  a  great  deal  for  charitable  purposes.  "  Zedakali  tazil  mimaweth," 
is  the  motto  of  every  Jew. — Prov.  x.  4.,  and  xi.  4.  The  word  "  Zeda- 
kah,"  (righteousness),  thoy  translate  "  Charity." 

When  a  Jew  embraces  Christianity,  he  is  designated  a  "Meshumed," 
(to  be  destroyed),  but  whether  he  was  honest  and  pious  while  with  them 
or  no,  he  is  not  believed  to  be  sincere,  when  once  he  departs  from  his 
first  faith.  His  very  best  friends  now  turn  his  enemies.  He  must  con- 
sider himself  as  severed  from  his  nearest  relatives  for  ever,  who  feel  any- 
thing but  a  friendly  feeling  to'vards  him.  But  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  find  that  even  those  who  style  themselves  Christians,  look 
down  with  disdain  upon  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  that  master  whom  they 
too  pretend  to  worship,  has  left  home,  friends  and  all  1 

If  a  young  woman  happens  to  become  dissipated  or  a  profligate^ 
which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  she  is  despised  by  all,  and  her  chance  to 
get  a  husband,  of  any  repute,  is  very  small.  She  remains  a  cas1>out  from 
society  as  long  as  she  lives.  We  might  state  here,  that  there  are  no 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  observe  the  laws  of  chastity  and 
purity  more  strictly  than  do  the  JeAvs,  especially  the  women. 

A  Je^  never  pronounces  the  name  Jehovah  as  we  do.  Whenever 
this  name  occurs  in  their  Bible  or  Prayer-book,  they  u^se  the  name 
Adonai"  instead,  which  means  "  My  Lord."  They  consider  the  name 
Jehovah,  to  have  something  mysterious  connected  with  it,  and  that  none 
but  the  High  priest,  and  a  few  especially  favored  individuals,  were 
intrusted  with  the  right  and  full  pronunciation  of  this  mysterious  and 
very  sacred  name. 

The  Jews,  on  different  occasions,  practice  immersion.  They  immerse 
hemselves  in  water  before  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Some  pious  Jews  do 
it  not  only  every  Sabbath  (Saturday)  morning,  but  every  morning,  in 
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order  that  they  may  be  more  pure  and  clean  when  they  attend  to  their 
prayers.  Women  also  liave  to  observe  this  on  special  occasions,  as  well 
as  observe  the  law  of  purification,  as  commanded  in  Leviticus  xii. 

They  are  not  a  war-loving  people,  and  a  Jew,  to  save  himself  from 
being  enlisted  in  an  army  of  soldiers,  will  often  pay  a  great  sum  of 
money.  Especially  the  orthodox  Jews,  for  fear  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  eat  Gentile  food,  which  they  call  "  Trefeth,"  and  not  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  their  religious  duties  aright. 

The  Jews  have  no  Missionaries  to  propagate  their  religion,  for  they 
believe  that  their  religion  requires  no  human  instrumentality,  and  that 
the  time  Avill  come  when  the  whole  world  wilh embrace  their  own  faith, 
and  God  alone  will  be  worshipped  as  Divine  Sovereign. 

The  difference  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Reform  Jew  is,  that 
the  former  believes  in  the  teachings  of  the  Talmud,  almost  as  much  as 
those  of  the  Bible,  and  still  prays  for  the  coming  of  a  Messiah,  and  ex- 
pects His  coming  daily  ;  while  the  latter  has  given  up  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  altogether.  He  believes  God  never  promised  a  personal  Mes- 
siah, and  that  where  mention  is  made  of  a  Redeemer  in  Scripture,  it  has 
«ole  reference  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  therefore,  thej.  as  a  nation,  have 
to  suffer  for  the  iniquities  of  all  other  nations,  and  finally  will  become 
the  Messiah  of  the  world,  l^^either  do  the  Reform  Jews  observe  so 
many  ceremonies,  as  the  Orthodox,  nor  lay  such  stress  upon  the  writings 
of  the  Talmud,  taken  as  a  whole. 

Though  the  Jews  believe  that  the  Messiah,  whom  they  expect  will 
be  superhuman  ;  yet  mast  of  them  deny  that  His  redemption  will  be  a 
spiritual  one.  But  they  firmly  believe  in  the  temporal  restoration  of  all 
their  former  glory,  which,  of  course,  the  Reform  Jews  disbelieve. 

The  present  number  of  Jews  throughout  the  inhabited  world,  number 
from  eight  to  nine  millions,  who,  as  we  know,  are  the  descendants  of  two 
tribes.  Is  ow  the  question  presents  itself,  if  the  descendants  of  these  two 
tribes,  who  have  suffered  so  greatly,  have  been  persecuted,  and  were 
forced  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  ;  yea,  even  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  them  slaughtered,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  world  where 
Jewish  blood  crieth  not  forth  from  the  ground.  Now  if  these  two  tribes 
have  suffered  so  severely  during  eighteen  centuries,  and  still  number 
from  eight  to  nine  millions,  how  much  greater  must  the  number  of  the 
other  ten  tribes  be,  who  suffered  no  persecutions,  and  whose  descendants 
are  perhaps  living  in  some  part  of  the  world  nov/  in  peace.  Where  then 
are  these  lost  tribes  ?  They  must  number  millions  of  millions  ;  but  this 
vast  number  of  Jews  can  be  found  no  where  ;  yet  they  must  exist  some 
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where.  I,  tlierefore,  say  tliat  tliese  lost  ten  tribes  are  mixed  or  swal- 
lovred  \ip  among  the  other  nations  of  the  worhi.  In  especial,  1  would 
take  a  certain  class  of  Germans,  whose  features  and  customs  are  not  far 
varied  from  those  of  the  Jews.  Next,  the  Irish,  Avhose  social  life  and 
habits  correspond  well  with  the  Jews.  But  my  special  reason  for  them 
is,  that  they  cannot  trace  back  their  history  or  origin  to  any  extent,  and 
the  very  idols  which  were  found  some  years  ago  under  their  soil,  are 
identical  with  those  worshipped  by  the  Jews  at  the  time  that  they  were 
led  captive.  Why  not  believe  that  a  ship  in  which,  perhaps,  one  or  more 
of  these  tribes  were  led  away  captive,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  "  Green 
Isle,"  and  there  lived  for  a  time,  and  served  their  idols,  until  St.  Patrick 
induced  them  to  turn  to  Christianity.  I  also  believe  that  the  English 
people  may  be  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  but  tlrmly  so  tJiat  the 
American  Indians  are  really  the  remainder  of  these  lost  tribes. 

No  divine  service,  or  ciny  public  worship,  can  be  commenced  in  the 
Synagogue  unless  ten  grown-up  persons  be  present.  These  must  be 
over  thirteen  years  old,  and  males,  for  females  cannot  he  counted.  In 
orthodox  Synagogues,  the  women  are  separated  from  the  men,  and 
usually  sit  in  galleries  ;  but  in  more  modern  })laces  of  worshi}),  tliey  are 
befrinninc:  to  abolish  this  custom.  In  the  old  established  orthodox 
Synagogues,  there  is  a  perpetual  light  burning,  which  is  kept  so  by  vol- 
untary contribution.  The  sexton,  or  whoever  happens  to  open  the  door 
of  the  synagogue,  gives  it  three  raps  with  the  key,  which  is  a  sort  of 
superstitious  habit  amongst  them.  The  Rabbis  among  the  Jews  are 
highly  respected,  and  are  often  better  paid  than  ministers  among  the 
Christians.  Besides,  the  Kabbi,  a  "  Chazan,"  that  is  a  reader,  is 
employed,  who  has  to  read  the  prayers,  and  chant  the  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture on  the  Sabbath  day,  as  well  as  on  festivals,  and  also  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  chanted  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  in 
the  Synagogue.  A  great  many  congregations  are  without  a  Babbi,  and 
only  employ  a  Chazan,  who  performs  the  duties  of  "  Schatz  Matz,'» 
which  means  everything  necessary  to  serve  a  Jewish  congregation,  such 
as  to  prepare  their  meat^  read  and  chant  in  the  Synagogue,  circumcise, 
marry,  preach,  &:c.,  (fee.  In  some  places,  they  have  in  connection  v/ith 
their  Synagogues,  Beth  Medrashim,  or  House  of  Learning,"  into  which 
free  access  is  given  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  Talmud,  and  a 
great  many  other  books  kept  there  for  those  entering.  Some  Jewish 
congregations  employ  ten  persons,  whom  they  call  Asara  Bathlanwij  or 
ten  idlers,  who  can  always  be  found  about  the  Beth  Hamedrash.  They 
study  a  little,  quarrel  a  little,  and  squander  most  of  their  time  in  idle- 
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ness  ;  hut  must  always  be  ready  to  do  anything  in  connection  with  Syna- 
gogical  services.  Also,  if  any  one  in  the  congregation  becomes  ill  with 
a  catching  disease,  and  thei-e  be  no  one  to  watch  over  him,  these  ten  are 
employed  for  such  purposes. 

The  Jews  have  been  accused  by  Jesuits  and  other  enemies,  for 
using  Christian  blood  on  tlie  "  Passover,"  and  have  often  had  to  suffer 
greatly  in  consequence  of  this  atrocious  accusation.  The  red  wine 
which  they  prefer  to  any  other  when  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  Pass- 
over, no  doubt  gave  rise  to  this  inhuman  accusation.  There  is  not  a 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  feel  more  repugnance  or  abhorrance 
for  using  blood,  either  in  eating  or  drinking,  than  the  Jews.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  lies  v>^hich  the  devil  uttered  through  the  mouth- 
piece of  Jesuits. 

As  no  Jev/  is  allowed  to  retain  anything  in  the  house,  which  is 
leaven,  during  the  feast  of  the  "Passover,"  they  sell  everything  which  has 
become  in  any  wise  contaminated  with  leaven,  to  some  Gentiles,  perhaps 
a  servant  or  some  one  else  who  keeps  them  for  eight  days,  after  w-hich 
they  buy  the  things  back  again,  as  though  this  would  cover  their  hypoc- 
risy. 

Every  Jew  in  rising  in  tire  morning  will  wash  his  hands,  and  say 
grace,  thus  :  "  I  thank  Thee  Thou  living  and  everlasting  King,  that  Thou 
hast  restored  unto  me  my  soul,  with  Thy  great  mercy  in  Thy  truth."  He 
must  again  repeat  grace  and  wasli  his  hands,  if  he  be  about  to  partake  of 
bread,  even  though  it  be  as  small  as  an  egg.  Over  every  drop  of  water 
that  he  drinks,  he  must  also  say  grace,  also  over  every  piece  of  fruit 
that  he  eats.  They  aJso  repeat  two  blessings  when  it  thunders  and 
lightnings. 

Schalem  Alechem,  which  means  Peace  with  you,"  is  the  common 
welcome  to  every  stranger,  to  w^hich  is  answered,  Alechem  Schalem, 
"With  you  be  peace."  "When  a  Jew  enters  his  neighbor's  house,  the 
Barnch  Ilabay  "Blessed  be  he  who  came,"  is  again  the  welcome,  and  the 
person  visiting  ansAvers  Barnch  Memza,  "  Blessed  be  he  who  is  found 
here."  The  Jews  are  a  very  hospitable  people,  and  are  called  Bcney 
Each  Manim,  "  Merciful  children." 

There  is  not  a  nation  under  the  sun,  whose  bonds  of  matrimony  are 
considered  so  sacred,  a,nd  kept  so  undefiled  as  those  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  that  a  people  Avho  live  without  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  should  be,  as  far  as  morality  is  concerned,  so  much  in  advance  of 
those  who  live  under  the  very  sound  of  the  gospel. 
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When  an  orthodox  woman  marries,  she  has  her  hair  cut  short,  and 
is  strictly  forbidden  to  appear  with  an  uncovered  head.  A  great  many 
wear  false  hair,  but  even  to  this,  some  have  objections.  Most  of  the 
pious  women  wear  nothing  but  a  black  silken  band,  which  is  worn  on 
the  forehead,  in  order  that  the  hair  might  not  be  seen.  But  this  law  is 
now  giving  Avay  among  the  Reform  Jews,  and  even  among  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Orthodox  Jews. 

Dancing  is  considered  no  sin  among  the  J ews  j  yet  you  will  seldom 
find  a  pious  Jew  frequenting  the  ball-room,  or  any  other  public  place, 
except  when  some  of  his  friends  are  married,  at  which  dancing  is  cus- 
tomary. And  to  their  credit,  it  must  be  said,  that  there  is  neither  as 
much  fighting,  drinking,  nor  other  vulgar  things  in  vogue  among  them 
as  among  other  people. 

After  every  accident  of  importance,  or  escape  from  any  danger,  a 
Jew  will  publicly  acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God  towards  him,  and  dis- 
tribute charity. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  sacrifices  at  present  among  the  J  ews  ; 
instead  of  which  they  have  nothing  but  Iiepeniance,  Charity  and  Prayer. 

Bath  Kol,  or  tlie  so-called  daughter  voice,"  of  the  Jews,  claimed  to 
have  been  heard  in  years  long  past,  is  now  no  more  in  existence  ;  so 
that  at  the  present  time,  they  have  neither  oracles,  nor  prophesies,  and 
no  voice  from  heaven  favors  them  again  with  the  announcement  of  some 
great  event,  as  the  Bath  Kol  did  in  former  times. 

Most  of  the  Jews  consider  Jesus  Christ  as  an  imposter  ;  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  who  even  think  respectfully  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

The  modern  Reformers  say  :  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sup- 
posed fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  for  the  Bible  says  of  God,  '  He  visits  the 
iniquity  of  the  parents  on  the  children  and  children's  children,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  those  who  hate  him.'  We  have  no  Re- 
deemer except  a  virtuous  and  pious  life.  We  say  in  our  daily  prayers 
the  words  of  Isaiah,  '  Our  Redeemer  is  the  Lord  Zabaoth,  the  Most 
Holy  of  Israel  is  His  name.'  " 

The  restoration  of  Israel  to  Palestine  is  prophesied  by  Moses  ;  but 
this  belief,  or  the  prayer  in  this  respect,  cannot  prevent  one  from  being 
A  goed  citizen  of  the  country  where  he  lives  ;  for  we  are  nowhere  told 
that  all  Israelites  must  return  to  Palestine.  Those  who  wish  to  stay 
where  they  are,  may  pray  to  see  others  restored  to  the  land  of  their  wish. 
The  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  a  kingdom,  and  a  personal  king  of 
whatever  dynasty,  is  sinful  and  un-Jewish. 
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The  custom  of  cutting  the  nails  :  In  the  Send-a  Vesta  Yestho  Sadies^ 
xl.  7,  the  following  passage  occurs  :  "If  one  cuts  his  nails,  he  takes  first 
the  ring  finger,  then  the  fourth,  (from  the  thumb),  next  the  smallest, 
the  longest,  and  finally  the  thumb.  An  extra  knife  is  necessary  for  it,, 
by  which  every  nail  is  cut  in  two,  and  at  every  nail  is  said  the  prayer, 
'  Such  it  is  the  pleasure  of  Ormuzd,'  &c.  All  the  nails  cut  off  must  be 
buried  in  a  dry  and  uncultivated  land,  or  laid  upon  a  hard  stone,, 
(wrapped  in  paper),  or  they  ar©  thrown  into  a  hole,"  (kc. 

The  Jerusalem  Talmud  says  :  There  were  five  things  missing  from  the 
second  temple  that  were  in  the  first,  viz  :  The  Fire  from  Heaven,  the- 
Ark,  the  XJrim,  and  Thummim,  the  Oil  of  Anointing,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  the  Spirit  of  prophecy. 

The  Babalonish  Talmud  mentions  these  five  :  The  Ark,  XJrim,  and 
Thummim,  the  Fire  from  Heaven,  the  Divine  presence,  or  cloud  of 
Glory,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  and  Miracles. 


MENTIOIS"  OF  CHRIST  S  NAME  IN  A  BLASPHEMOUS  MANNER  IN  THE  TALMUD  AND 
RABBINICAL  WRITINGS. 

"  A  disciple  corrupting  his  food  as  did  Jesus  of  Kazareth." 

The  Talmudists,  being  taught  by  their  fathers,  do  give  out,  horribly 
l^laspheming,  "  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  our  Lord,  was  a  magician,  a. 
broach er  of  strange  and  wicked  worship;  and  one  that  did  miracles  by 
the  power  of  the  devil,  to  beget  his  worship  the  greater  belief  [and 
honour." 

"  Ben  Salda  brought  magic  out  of  Egypt,  by  cuttings  which  he  had 
made  in  his  flesh."  By  Ben  Salda  they  understand  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
"  Satda,"  or  "  Stada,"  sounds  as  much  as  an  "adulterous  wife,"  which 
the  Gemara  shows,  "  She  went  aside  from  her  husband."  They  feign 
that  J esus  travelled  with  Joshua  ben  Perachia  into  Egypt,  and  that  he' 
brought  thence  magical  witchcrafts  with  him  ;  but  under  the  cuttings  of 
his  flesh,  that  he  might  not  be  taken  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  who 
strictly  examined  all  that  went  out  of  that  land,  that  none  should  tran- 
sport their  magic  art  into  another  land.  They  add  "Jesus  practised 
magic,  and  deceived  and  drove  Israel  to  idolatry." 

In  Talm.  Babyl.  Sanh.  Gem.  431,  it  is  delivered  as  a  tradition  : 
"  That  Jesus  was  hanged  upon  a  cross  the  day  before  the  Passover, 
because  he  had  enchanted,  seduced,  and  drawn  away  the  people  ;  that  it 
being  proclaimed  three  days  for  some  person  to  appear  in  his  behalf,  to^ 
testify  his  innocence,  there  was  none  found  to  do  it." 


CIIAPTEK  II. 


CERTAIN  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  JEWISH  RACE. 

The  JtVr's  are  found  in  all  lands — Are  imperfectly  understood — Aaronio  descent,  liow 
ascertained — Statistics  of  Jewish  population — Language  and  Literature — Physi- 
cal peculiarities — Comparative  Longevity. 

The  Jew — where  do  we  meet  hiDi '?  From  the  coldest  regions  of 
the  north  to  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  from  tlie  ceiitres  of  civilization  in 
Europe  to  Tartarj,  Bokhara,  and  China,  he  is  everywhere  domiciled, 
yet  nowhere  at  home  I  In  flowing  robes,  in  Kaftan  or  courtlj  dress  ; 
speaking  Arabic,  Jewish,  or  some  western  language ;  muleteer,  pedlar,  or 
statesman — still  they  are  all  like  each  other,  and  unlike  any  one  else. 
The}^  constitute,  indeed,  a  unique  phenomenon  among  the  races  of  the 
world,  for  which  neither  their  eastern  descent,  nor  their  past  history, 
nor  their  peculiarity  of  creed,  can  sufficiently  account.  In  all  countries 
they  seem  to  commingle  with  the  ordinary  population,  adopting  their 
language  and  manners,  and  entering  into  [their  modes  of  thinking  and 
political  aspirations.  Yet,  not  only  in  their  features  and  pliysical  confor- 
mation, but  in  their  inmost  being  they  continue  separate  from  those 
among  whom  they  have  settled  for  centuries.  Whatever  language  they 
may  speak,  there  is  a  Jewish  peculiarity  and  mode  of  expression  about 
their  dialect ;  their  mental  and  moral  idiosyncrasy  remains  unchanged, 
whatever  kind  of  intellectual  training  they  may  liave  received,  and, 
though  found  in  every  rank  and  class  of  society,  they  are  really  of  none. 
You  know  them  immediately.  Wheresoever  and  howsoever  they  may 
be,  they  are  still  J ews.  There  was  deep  truth  in  the  remark  made  by 
one  of  the  deputies  to  the  German  Parliament,  in  1848,  however  objec- 
tionable his  motive  may  have  been :  That  everywhere  the  Jewish 
population  floated  like  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

And  then  their  history — such  interest  cannot  attach  to  that  of  any 
other  nation  !  From  earliest  childhood  we  have  heard  of  patriarchs, 
priests  and  warriors,  kings  and  prophets,  till  every  other  interest  was 
absorbed  in  that  attaching  to  the  land  of  Palestine.  Ail  our  religious 
hopes  are  derived  from  them  ;  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  history 
of  the  world,  are  identified  with  the  belief  derived  from  Judea,  with  the 
hope  in  One,  who,  according  to  the  ilesh,  was  a  Jew,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge originally  spread  by  those- who  were  Jews.  Then,  when  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Saviour  led  to  their  dispersion,  how  varied  their  fortunes, 
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how  tragic  their  fate !  For  many  centuries  lias  persecution  and  state- 
craft sought  to  destroy  their  separate  national  existence ;  yet,  to  this  day, 
they  flourish  as  vigorously  as  ever,  unchanged  and  unchanging.  What- 
ever objection  we  may  be  tempted  to  olfer  to  the  logic  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  parson,  we  all  intuitively  feel  the  force  of  his  argument,  when  to 
that  monaj'ch's  demand  for  a  brief  summary  of  the  evidences  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  he  replied  in  these  words  :  "  The  Jews,  your  majesty." 

With  such  interest  attaching  to  them,  a-nd  so  abundant  means  of 
observation  at  command,  we  may  wonder  at  the  ignorance  prevailing 
about  their  history,  opinions,  and  characteristics.  Very  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction.  We  know  not  much  more  of  Jewish 
theology  and  life  than  did  the  fathers.  Certainly,  we  know  less  of  Ptab- 
binnical  literature  than  many  during  the  past, — Reformation  period — 
much  less  than  the  Buxtorffs,  the  Vitringas,  the  Seldens,  and  a  host 
of  less  distinguished  men. 

At  one  time,  v,^e  reject  the  whole  eighteen  centurieH  of  Jewish  liter- 
ature, as  a  mass  of  meaningless  rubbish  ;  next  we  oscillate,  with  the  same 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  to  the  very  opposite  extreme. 
A  few  pages  of  isolated  quotations  extracted  for  a  particular  purpose,  out 
of  so  many  thousand  folio  pages,  are  deemed  sufficient  to  convince  that 
the  Jewish  Talmud  contains  all  the  spiritual  elements  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  quintessence  of  modern  civilization ;  and  this,  without 
even  enquiring  into  the  general  contents,  the  tendency,  and  the  spirit 
of  that  immense  work,  or  into  the  manifestation  of  its  influence,  as 
apparent  in  the  Talmudical  Synagogue. 

The  dispersion,"  so  far  as  at  present  known,  consists  chiefly  of  the 
descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Among  them  are  scattered  a  number 
of  Levites,  and  some  who  trace  their  descent  through  the  priesthood  to 
Aaron  himself.  This  is  ascertained  not  by  genealogical  tables,  but  by 
certain  laws,  duties,  and  privileges,  applying  to  the  family  of  Aaron. 
Thus  the  first-born  of  males  are  redeemed  from  them ;  they  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  house  with  a  dead  body,  &c.  The  Gentile 
who  visits  a  Jewish  cemetery,  will  notice  on  some  of  the  moss-covered 
fltones  a  rude  graving  of  two  hands,  lifted  up  in  a  strange  manner. 
These  are  the  priestly  hands,  extended  in  the  atitude  of  Jewish  blessing, 
and  the  stone  marks  the  resting-place  of  one  descended  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession from  the  great  Jewish  High  Priest.  To  make  the  device  com- 
plete, the  hands  ought  probably  to  be  surmounted  by  a  mitre,  with  the 
inscription,  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord."  Through  this,  and  other  means, 
their  Aaronic  descent  is  communicated  from  father  to  son,  being  fixed 
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on  the  Kieiiiory  from  earliest  age,  by  rites  and  ceremonies  wliich  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

It  has  been  popukirly  but  erj-oneously  supposed,  that  the  Jewish 
popuhition  is,  in  a  great  measure  stationi\ry,  its  number  little,  if  at  all, 
exceeding  that  at  the  time  of  the  final  dispersion.  But  the  ordinary 
computation  nt  about  five  millions,  and  eA^enthat  of  distinguished  writers 
on  statistics,  such  as  Kolb,  at  about  seven  millions,  is  far  too  low.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  correctness  of  numbers,  not  only  from 
the  shifting  character  of  the  Jewish  population,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  countries  in  which  the  Jews  most  numerously  reside,  are  precisely 
those  from  Avhich  no  reliable  statistics  can  be  obtained.  According  to 
Dr.  Pressell,  the  Jews  in  Poland  amount  to  571,678,  while  a  recent 
Polish  writer  computes  their  number  at  1,400,000.  Again,  Pressel 
reckons  the  Jewish  population  of  Moldavia  and  "Wallachia  at  37,000, 
while  recent  careful  investigations  have  shown  that  it  amounts  to  more 
than  three  times  tiiat  number,  or  to  115,840  souls.  The  British  Jews 
must  bo  also  more  numerous  than  is  supposed,  since  good  authority  states 
them  at  fi-om  40,000  to  50,000  in  London  alone.  Lastly,  while  Dr. 
Pressel  calculates  the  Jewish  population  of  European  Turkey  at  70,000, 
there  are  authorities  who  claim  not  less  tlian  90,000  Jewish  inhabitants 
for  Constantinople  itself.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  in  danger  of  ex- 
aggerating if  we  simply  reproduce,  with  certain  alterations  and  remarks, 
Dr.  Pressel's  statistical  table  : — 


CorxTiiY. 


Gentile  Per. 


United  States  ^in  1S,50)   

Great  Britain   

France   

Spain  

Portugal  

Italy  (inchiding  Roman  States^  

The  Eoniau  States   

Switzerland   

Belgium   ,  

Holland  (with  Luxemburg  and  Limburg) 

Austria   i 

Hungary  (including  Transylvania,  Croatia! 

and  the  Military  Boundary)   i 

Germany   I 

Denmark   \ 

Sweden  i 

Norway  

Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands   

Eussia   

Turkey  in  Europe   

Turkey  in  Asia  

African  Dependencies,  Egypt,  Nubia, 

Tripoli  and  Tunis   


23,351,207 
29,040,000 
35,600,000 
15.300,000 
3,500,000 
25,492,56] 

2,390,116 
4,623,089 
3,543,775 
32,573,002 


34.976,674 
2,435,000 
3,639,332 
1,490,786 
1,301,339 
71,243,616 
15,700,000 
16,000,000 

6,200,000 


Jews. 


120,000  (chiefly  Germans.) 

50,000  (at  least.) 

74,000  (20,000  in  Paris.) 

A  few  here  ajid  there. 

A  few  under  great  restrict'n 

43,620. 

9,273. 

3,146. 

1,500.  [in  Amsterdam.^ 
68,669  (more  than  20,000 
1,121,448. 

412,702. 

430,096. 

4,736. 

1,100. 

None. 

1,500  (Spanish  Jews.) 
Over  2,000,000.* 
70,000.t 
80,000.+ 

At  least  600,000  (chiefly 
Spanish  Jews.) 


*  This  computation  is  far  too  low. 

+  This  is  obviously  far  short  of  the  actual  number,  the  Danubian  principalities 
alone,  having  115.840  Jews,  and  Constantinople  probably  about  60,000,  most  of 
them  Spanish  Jev^'s. 

X  Also  too  low,  Palestine  alone  numbering  between  15,000  and  16,000  Jews. 
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It  will  be  noticed,  that  while  in  this  table  many  countries  are  unre- 
presented, in  others,  the  computation  comes  far  short  of  the  real  numbers. 
The  classification  into  German,  Polish  and  Spanish  Jewish,  is  well 
founded,  and  depends,  not  only  on  geographicpJ  and  historical  grounds,, 
but  marks  mental  and  even  physical  differences.  Dr.  Pressel  arranges 
"  The  Scattered  Nation  "  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  countries 
over  which  it  is  dispersed.  The  first  class,  inhabiting  the  interior  of 
Africa,  Arabia,  India,  China,  Turkestan,  and  Bokhara,  occupies  the 
lowest  stage  of  civilization.  Though  generally  greatly  superior  to  their 
Gentile  neighbours,  these  Jews  are  almost  semi-barbarous,  and  ignorant 
of  their  own  literature.  The  second  and  most  numerous  class  is  found 
in  Northern  xVfrica,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  European  Turkey,  Poland,  Kussia,  and  }nirts  of  Austria.  It 
embraces  the  bigoted,  strictly  orthodox,  and  Talmudical  Jews,  including 
the  sect  of  the  Kasidim,  or  "pious,"  to  tlie  number  of  about  one  million, 
and  the  interesting  but  small  party  of  the  Karaites,  who  reject  all  Kab- 
binnical  traditions.  The  third  class  is  represented  by  the  Jews  of  Cen- 
tral and  Western  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States.  These  mingle  with 
their  Gentile  neighbours,  and,  indeed,  are  in  many  respects  their  super- 
iors. Heligiously,  they  belong  in  general  to  the  party  known  as  "  Peform- 
ing,"  which  attempts  to  eliminate  the  old  Talmudical  element  from  their 
religion,  and  to  adapt  it  to  western  civilization.  Western  Judaism  is 
rapidly  drifting  into  TJnitarianism  or  Deism. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  numerically  the  Jews  are  very 
unequally  distributed  over  the  various  countries.  Thin,  no  doubt,  is  in 
great  part  owing  to  their  past  histoiy.  Still  it  remains  a  striking  fact, 
that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  J ews  is  found  in  the  latitude  of 
Jerusalem.  From  some  lands  they  are  conspicuously  absent,  partly  from 
legal  restrictions,  and  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
Gentile  population.  Scotland  numbers  very  few  Jews  ;  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  they  are  virtually  excluded  ;  nor  are  their  Jews  in  Norway, 
(population,  1,490,786);  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  (Lichenstein  popu- 
lation, 7,150  ;  Schaumberg  population,  30,144)  ;  and  in  some  Provinces* 
of  Austria,  "  (Salzberg  population,  148,769  ;  Carinthia  population^ 
332,456  ;  Carniola  population,  451,941).  In  other  parts  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  the  Jewish  population  is  disproportionately  small.  Thus  Upper 
Austria,  with  a  population  of  707,450,  numbers  only  four  Jews  ;  Styria, 
with  1,056,773,  has  only  six  Jews;  the  Tyrol,  with  851,016  inhabitants, 
has  548  Jews;  and  the  military  boundary,  with  1,046,922,  only  404 
Jews.    Yet,  despite  constant  persecutions,  the  Israelites  have  proved 
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▼ery  faithful  to  the  House  of  Hapsbiivg;  at  tliis  time  the  Austrian 
iirmy  contains  not  less  than  9,850  Jewish  soldiers. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  countries  and  towns  in  which  the 
Jewish  population  abounds  quite  beyond  the  proportion  which  might 
liave  been  anticipated,  from  their  past  history  in  those  districts  ;  or,  till 
quite  recently,  from  their  political  position. 

The  subjoined  table  may  assist  the  reader  in  forming  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  relative  proportions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

In  round  numbers  we  reckon  : 

Throughout  the  World   1  Jew   in  1,500  inhabitants. 

In  Belgium   1  Jew   in  3,000 

In  Greece   :         1  Jew             in  900 

In  Britain                                 1  Jew             in  700  " 

In  Italy                                    1  Jew             in  700 

In  France                                 1  Jew             in  500 

In  Prussia                                 1  Jew             in  90  " 

In  Holland                               IJew             in  -  52 

In  Turkey                                1  Jew             in  53 

In  Austria                                1  Jew             in  32 

In  Algiers  and  North  Africa...  1  Jew             in  10  " 

In  Hamburg                             1  Jew             in  32  " 

In  Frankfort                              1  Jew             in  17 

In  Amsterdam                            1  Jew             in  12  " 

In  Warsaw  (about)                    1  Jew             in  3  " 

In  Jerusalem                              1  Jew             in  2  ^' 

Jerusulem  has  about  9,000  Jews  ;  Safed,  3,000  ;  Tiberias,  1,500  ; 
Hebron,  500  ;  Joppa,  200,  &c..  the  total  in  the  Holy  Land  amounting,  as 
before  stated,  to  bet\yeen  15,000  and  16,000. 

Besides  the  Ilebrev/,  of  which,  however,  a  very  large  proportion 
know  little  more  than  the  rudiments,  or  than  is  sufficient  to  follow,  not 
to  nnderstand  the  liturgy,  the  Jews,  though  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  world,  cultivate  chiefly  three  languages.  These  are  the  Arabic, 
Spanish  and  German.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add,  as  very  largely  known, 
a  fourth,  or  rather  a  patois, — the  Jewish, — which  consists  of  a  selection 
from  all  dialects,  the  basis  being  a  corrupt  German,  with  frequent  inter- 
mixture of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  and  phrases.  This  patois  adapts 
itself  to  many  uses,  social,  sacred,  and  gay,  being  also  specially  suited  to 
the  innumerable,  and  often  clever  stories,  anecdotes,  and  witticisms,  ia 
which  the  pent-up  popular  mind  delights,  but  which  it  would  be  well- 
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nigh  impossible  to  translate  into  Gentile  language.  It  has  also  a  printed 
literature  of  its  own,  which  consists  chiefly  of  absurd  legends,  and  talea 
for  the  religious  edification  of  women,  and  of  the  ''ignorant  and 
unlearned."  To  this  debasing  literature,  there  has,  however,  of  late 
been  added  a  number  of  Christian  tracts,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  even  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  writ- 
ings like  those  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  magnificent  displays  of  genius  and  learning,  only 
too  little  known,  with  which  the  Jews  have,  in  all  ages  and  countries^ 
enriched  almost  every  department  of  literature  and  branch  of  science. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Jews,  being  mere  units  among-  the- 
thousands  of  Gentiles  around,  should  ha^^e  preserved  alike  their  mental 
and  physical  peculiarities.  The  absence  of  crime  among  them,  and  th» 
marked  presence  of  so  many  social  and  private  virtues — as  kindness, 
charity,  reverence,  aiFectionateness  and  sobriety — are  well  known.  So 
are  that  quickness  and  clearness,  that  adaptation  and  perseverance,  that 
endurance  and  diligence,  which  have  constituted  no  inconsiderable 
elements  to  their  success.    These  are  characteristics  common  to  the  race. 

Scientific  observers  have  noted  certain  physical  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  the  body,  among  the  Jews.  According  to  the  well-known 
anatomist,  Schultz,  of  St.  Petersburg,  they  differ  from  all  other  races 
inhabiting  the  Russian  empire.  A  comparison  has  shown,  that  whereas^ 
the  average  height  of  the  otlier  races  amounts  to  between  68*46  and  68*16 
inches,  that  of  the  Jews  is  only  64*46  inches.  Again,  wliile  in  general 
the  width  of  the  body,  when  the  arm.s  are  fully  stretched  out,  exceeds  it» 
height  by  about  eight  inches,  the  opposite  is  tlie  case  vfith  the  Jews, 
where  the  width  often  falls  to  one  inch  below  the  height.  In  the  negro 
races  the  trunk  constitutes  32  per  cent,  of  the  height  of  the  T,rhole  body,, 
in  other  races,  34  per  cent.,  in  the  Jews  36  per  cent.  Lastly,  while 
ordinarily  the  2?erinceu7n  is  about  the  middle  of  the  body,  in  the  Jewish 
race  it  occupies  a  lower  position,  being  about  5  per  cent,  beneath  its- 
place  in  other  races. 

Some  interesting  2^(^ ideological  observations  have  also  been  made. 
It  appears  that  the  Jews  suffer  comi^aratively  rarely  from  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  that  they  are  in  a  remarkable  degree,  capable  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  temperature. 
From  certain  diseases  they  enjoy  almost  complete  immunity.  Among 
infantile  disorders  of  this  class,  we  reckon  hydrocephalus  and  croup  ; 
among  those  affecting  all  ages,  typhus  and  the  pestilence.  It  has  been 
observed  that  Jewish  communities,  however  poor,  crowded  and  contra- 
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vening  our  modern  hygienic  rules,  sufler  comparatively  little  from 
cholera  and  other  epidemics.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  disorders  of 
a  lighter  kind  to  which  the  Jews  seem  peculiarly  liable,  such  as  cutaneous 
diseases,  hypochondriasis,  hysterical  and  nervous  affections,  and  obstruc- 
tions of  the  portal  system.  Of  late,  mania  has  become  more  common, 
especially  in  certain  localities,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  frequent  inter- 
marriages. 

The  last,  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  physical  peculiarity,  to 
which  we  shall  call  attention,  is  the  comparatively  large  ratio  of  increase 
and  the  longevity  of  the  Jewish  race.  Assuming  its  present  number* 
to  amount  in  round  figures,  to  close  upon  nine  millions,  their  rate  of 
increi^se  has  indeed  fallen  far  short  of  what  it  had  been  in  Biblical,  and 
even  in  post-Biblical  times.  We  subjoin  the  following  table,  drawn  up 
by  Neufrille,  and  derived  from  the  official  registers  of  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort, between  the  years  18-i6  and  1848,  in  reference  to  the  comparative 
mortality  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  : — 


comparative  table  of  mortality  among  jews  and  gentiles. 

Age.                           Gentiles.  Jews. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  balance  of  general  longevity,  is 
largely  in  favor  of  the  Jews.  In  infancy,  the  death-rate  among  the  Gen^ 
tiles  is  more  than  double  that  among  the  Jews.  Among  adults,  the 
largest  proportion  of  deaths  occur  among  the  Gentiles  at  the  ages  of 
from  20  to  29,  being  6-2  per  cent.,  among  the  Jews  at  from  70  to  74, 
the  rate  being  11-4:  per  cent.  Then  we  have  the  next  largest  death-rate 
among  Gentiles,  at  the  ages  of  from  65  to  69,  the  proportion  being  6  per 
cent.,  while  among  Jews,  the  per  centage  for  old  age  is  much  larger. 
These  comparisons  might  be  easily  multiplied.  The  total  result  may  be 
expressed  as  folloAvs  : 

There  died.  Of  Gentiles.  Of  Jews. 

The  fourth  ])£ivt  At  6  years  11  months...  At  28  years  3  months. 

The  half,   "36     "     6     "      ...    "53    "     1      "  ' 

The  fourth   "  59     "    10     "      ...    "  71  " 

Lastly,  the  learned  French  physician,  Dr.  M.  Levy,  has  recently 
computed  that  the  average  duration  of  life,  among  the  Gentiles,  is  20 
years,  and  among  the  Jews,  37  years.  - 

Alfred  EdersheiM; 


CHAPTER  III. 


TEMPLE  AND  HALF  SHEKEL. 

-  Loyalty  of  the  Jews  to  tlie  Temple  at  Jerusalem — The  Half  Shekel — The  Falashas 

of  Abyssinia. 

The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  the  central  station  for  all  Jews,  how- 
ever distant  their  settlements,  however  complicated  their  wanderings  and 
changes  of  residence.  This  metropolitan  rank  was  inseparable  from  that 
hallowed  spot  on  which  a  visible  sign  of  the  Divine  presence  had  been 
manifested ;  and  even  when  the  pride  of  Anias  had  erected  a  rival  struc- 
ture in  Egypt,  every  Jew  throughout  the  world  still  repeated,  with  the 
Psalmist — "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  may  my  right  hand  forget — 

The  fixing  of  the  ISTeominte  was  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
Great  Assembly  or  Sanhedrin,  which  had  its  seat  in  Jerusalem — a  pre- 
rogative the  more  important,  as  the  appointment  and  days  of  celebration 
of  all  the  Jewish  festivals  throughout  the  year,  was  by  that  means  vested 
in  the  Sanhedrin ;  for  each  of  these  festivals  was,  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
directed  to  be  kept  holy  on  the  so  manyeth  day  of  the  month.  But  the 
first  day  of  the  montli  was  not  to  be  determined  by  computation  only, 
but  by  parol  evidence  of  at  least  two  witnesses,  who  had  seen  the  new 
moon,  and  made  a  declaration  to  that  efiect  before  the  Sanhedrin.  It 
was  the  duty  of  this  council  rigidly  to  cross  question  those  witnesses, 
and  when  their  declaration  was  recognised  as  true,  to  publish  the  new 
moon  to  the  people,  lirst  at  Jerusalem,  and  then,  by  means  of  lighted 
beacons  from  the  hill-tops,  to  the  rest  of  Judea  and  to  the  whole  Gola, 
"dispersion;"  a  word  by  which  the  Jews  of  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Upper  Asia  were  designated. 

The  extreme  limit  of  these  beacon-signals  the  Mishna  (tr.  Rosli. 
Hashnah,  ii.  3)  tixes  at  Bet  Biltin,  one  of  the  liighest  peaks  of  the 
Defazayat  or  Brellmmah  chain,  near  the  Euphrates.  Bitter  (Geography, 
vol.  xi.  736)  assumes  the  mountain  Ahul-us  to  have  been  the  Bet-Biltin 

The  English  authorised  version  of  the  Bible  completes  the  sentence,  l)y  adding 
the  words  Jicr  miming,  (Ps.cxxxvii.  5),  -whereas  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  sentence 
is  left  incomplete,  and  terminates  abruptly,  as  if  the  poet,  in  the  fervor  of  his  agita- 
tion, had  been  carried  along  without  ever  perceiving  that  he  had  left  something 
unsaid.  But  this  very  abruptness,  especially  Avhere  the  invocation  is  so  solemn, 
^ives  to  the  Hebrew  a  force  and  impressiveness  of  Avliich  the  English  rendering 
preserves  but  a  faint  idea. 
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of  fclie  Mialina.  WMcliever  of  these  mountain  peaks  may  have  been 
that  extreme  limit,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  situated  not  far  from,  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  a  region  where  gieat  numbers  of  Jews  resided,  and 
from  whence  the  news  was  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  remotest  Jewish 
congregation  north  and  north-east  of  J udea,  who  thus  were  enabled  to 
celebrate  the  festivals,  as  nearly  as  possible,  simultaneously  with  Jeru- 
salem, which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  done.  It  is  from  this 
arrangement  that  the  Torn  Toh  sheni  shel  goliyothj  "the  second  holiday 
of  the  dispersion,"  dates  its  origin. 

The  tribute  or  tax  of  half  a  shekel,  toward  defraying  the  expense 
of  the  daily  and  other  sacrifices  and  public  services  in  the  temple,  had 
been  annually  paid  by  every  Jew  before  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
According  to  tradition,  it  was  originally  levied  by  the  Law  of  Moses 
(Ex.  XXX.  12,  13),  not  only  as  a  temporary  contribution,  but  as  a  per- 
manent tax ;  and  as  such  we  find  it  recognised  by  the  kings  and  people 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  G).  On  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  contribution,  which  had 
been  in  abeyance  while  the  Temple  laid  in  ruins,  again  became  obliga- 
tory. But  as  the  Jewish  shekel  or  currency  had  been  superseded  by 
the  Babylonian,  which  was  as  heavy  again  as  the  Jewish,  and  as,  more- 
over~  the  people  were  very  poor,  and  could  ill  afford  the  doubling  of 
their  annual  payment  to  the  Temple — which  must  have  been  the  case 
if  the  contribution  of  half  a  shekel  of  actual  currency  had  been  insisted 
on — Ezra  and  Nehemiah  decreed  that  the  annual  payment  should  be 
reduced  to  one-third  of  a  shekel  currency;  and  as  the  Jewish  colonists 
who  remained  in  Babylonia  and  other  provinces  of  the  vast  Persian 
Empire,  were  desirous  of  proving  their  veneration  for  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  they  voluntarily  took  upon  themselves  to  contribute  annually, 
toward  the  support  of  the  offerings  and  services,  the  same  amount  that 
was  paid  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  residents  of  Judea.  Tlie  Jews  are 
not  only  a  law-abiding  people,  but  also  strict  observers  of  precendent. 
Once  introduced,  these  annual  payments  became  a  rule  with  every 
Jewish  colony  and  congregation,  however  remote  from  the  mother 
country.  It  appears  that  in  process  of  time,  when  the  people  could 
%  better  afford  it,  and  the  influence  of  the  Soplierim  (scribes  or  teachers), 
everywhere  enforced  the  literal  observance  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  the 
contribution  of  the  half  shekel  was,  notwithstanding  the  increased  value 
of  the  coin,  everywhere  adopted;  and  when  subsequently  the  Greek 
currenc}^,  which  was  even  heavier  than  the  Babylonian,  became  general 
throughout  Judea,  and  its  standard  was  adopted  by  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
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the  half  shekel  still  continued  to  be  paid  ;  thoiigli  this  amount,  similar 
in  name  onlv,  was  in  fact  more  tlian  three  times  as  large  as  tiie  tax 
levied  by  Moses. 

Thus  their  veneration  for  the  Holy  Temple,  their  dependence  on  the 
great  national  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  share  or  portion  every  one 
of  them  had  in  the  public  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  sacred  metropolis^ 
connected  all  the  J ews  throughout  the  A'ast  diaspora  all  over  Asia  with 
the  mother-country. 

To  the  south-west  and  south  of  .Inde-.i,  the  Jews  Avere  spread  almost 
a3  widely  and  as  numerously  as  they  were  in  Upper  Asia.  The  Jews  in 
the  Egypto-Grecian  Empire,  were  brought  in  under  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Piolemy  I.  They  increased  and  multiplied  until  their  cliief  seat 
and  metropolis,  Alexandria,  with  its  immense  Jewish  population,  magni- 
ficent synagogue,  and  great  wealth,  became  the  admiration  of  their 
Eastern  brethren.  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Jews  in  Egypt  rose  to  higli 
honors  and  great  power.  Tiie  language  spoken  by  tlie  Jews  in  that 
country  was  a  dialect  of  the  Greek. 

The  Jews  in  Alexandria  had  their  own  Sanhedrin,  or  seventy  elders^ 
and  at  their  head  stood  an  oflicer  recognized  by  the  Government.  The 
etymology  of  his  title  or  designation,  Alaharch,  is  one  of  great  difficulty 
to  philologists ;  but  his  functions  appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those 
subsequently  exercised  by  the  lleishi  GalvatJia,  "  chiefs  of  the  disper- 
sion," in  Upper  Asia.  The  decision  of  the  cliief  tribunals  in  Alexan- 
dria, are  spoken  of  with  respect  by  the  Talmud,  (tr.  Kelubotli,  25  B.)  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  fixing  of  the  Neomina3  for  the 
Egypto-Grecian  Jews,  was  a  prerogative  exercised  by  the  Sanhedrin  at 
Alexandria.  It  is  certain  that  the  communication,  by  means  of  beacon- 
signals,  was  not  kept  up  v/ith  Egypt ;  although  this  may  perhaps  liave 
been  owing  to  the  Avant  of  localities  proper  for  the  raising  of  beacons. 
In  other  respects  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  kept  up  their  connection  Avith 
Judea  ;  for  notAvithstanding  ihe  temple  which  Onias  erected  and  Phil- 
ometor  patronized,  it  was  the  time-honored  house  of  God  at  Jerusalem, 
that  held  the  first  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hellenists ;  and  to  its 
support  the  A'ast  majority  of  them  contributed  the  annual  half-shekel, 
like  all  their  various  brethren  throughout  Asia.  From  Egypt  proper, 
various  branches  of  the  Jevvdsh  dispersion  extended  over  the  eastern  isles, 
and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  vSea.  The  island  of 
Cyprus,  SD  long  dependant  on  the  empire  of  the  Ptolmies,  contained  a 
very  great  number  of  Joavs,  and  so  did  the  island  of  Kos. 
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The  Jewish  population  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Cyrene,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  was  both  numerous  and  powerful.  Another 
large  Jewish  congregation  resided  at  Berenicia,  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Tripolis,  in  Barbary,  where  a  column  of  Parian 
marble  has  lately  been  dug  up,  bearing  an  inscription  in  honor  of 
Marcus  Tertius  ^milius,  Koman  proconsul,  (about  44  B.C.E.),  by  the 
Archonts,  (elders),  and  community  of  Jews  at  Beranicia.  The  attach- 
ment of  all  these  Jewish  settlements  to  the  metropolis  of  Jerusalem,  and 
its  temple,  is  frequently  noticed  by  Josephus,  (Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  passim.) 
A  striking  proof  of  the  deep  interest  they  took  in  the  fortunes  of  Judea, 
we  still  possess  in  the  so-called  second  book  of  Maccabees.  This  is  the 
epitome  of  a  history  in  five  books,  by  Jason,  a  Jew  of  Cyrene,  who  wrote 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  perpetrating  the  deliverance  of  Judea,  and  the 
glcry  of  the  Maccabean  brothers.  This  history  has  perished,  but  the 
epitome  has  found  room  among  the  Apocryphse,  and  by  that  means 
been  preserved  to  us. 

Another  branch  of  the  diaspora  of  Egyptian  Jews,  spread  over  the 
interior  of  Eastern  Africa,  where  we  find  its  remains  in  the  Falashas,  a 
people  of  J ews  at  one  time  so  powerful  as  to  have  acquired  dom^inion 
over  the  great  kingdom  of  Abyssinia ;  and  who,  though  subsequently 
much  reduced,  are  still  in  existence.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  first  Jewish  settlers  in  these  remote  regions,  were  refugees  who  had 
fied  from  persecution  by  Physcon,  in  Egypt ;  but  that  these  Abyssinian 
Jews  did  not  keep  any  intercourse  or  coniiection  either  with  Alexandria, 
or  with  Jerusalem. 

Within  the  last  couple  of  years,  much  interesting  intelligence  res- 
pecting the  Falashas  and  their  religion,  has  been  obtained  by  means  of 
Monsieur  A.  d'Abbatie.  This  gentleman,  a  French  traveller,  visited 
Abyssinia  in  1845,  and  returned  to  that  country  in  1848.  He  had  on 
the  occiihion  of  the  second  journey,  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  ques- 
tions by  the  youthful  but  highly  gifted  Philoxene  Luzzato,  of  the  Col- 
legia Rahhinica  in  Padua,  who,  however,  did  not  live  to  receive  the  full 
and  satisfactory  answers  M.  d'Abbatie  Ijrought  back  from  the  Falashas, 
and  Avliich  Avere  published  at  Paris  in  the  Univers  Israelite,  April  to 
July,  1851.  These  answers  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Falashas, 
or  Abyssinian  Jews,  originated  from  Alexandria  or  Egypt,  but  they 
never  had,  or  very  early  renounced,  connection  with  that  country  and 
with  Judea.  Among  their  fast  days,  totally  different  from,  and  far 
more  numerous  than  those  observed  by  the  Jewish  nation  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  they  have  none  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
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salem  and  its  Teniple,  nor  yet  that  of  Ileliopolis  in  Eoypt — a  fact  which 
proves  that  the  severance  of  their  intercourse  witli  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  must  have  been  anterior  to  these  two  events,  so  greatly 
affecting  the  public  services  of  the  Jewish  religion,  but  of  which  the 
Faiashas  remained  ignorant. 

It  seems,  liowever,  that  these  Abyssinian  Jews  carried  their  religion 
across  the  Red  Sea  and  established  it  in  Yemen,  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  known  to  the  ancient  geographers 
as  Arabia  Felix.  The  fact  that  a  Jev/ish  kingdoni  existed  in  those  rich 
and  fruitful  regions,  and  that  it  maintained  itself  during  several  cen- 
turies, is  indisputable,  and  confirmed  by  several  independent  historical 
authorities,  though  the  time  when  the  Jewish  religion  was  first  intro 
duced  into  Yemen,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  became 
dominant,  are  very  uncertain,  and  only  known  by  means  of  legends 
equally  vague  and  marvellous. 

In  the  Kitah  AUjumen  (a  Mohammedan  chronicle),  it  is  related 
that  a  prince  of  Yemen,  named  Assad,  collected  a  large  army  for  the 
purpose  of  making  conquests,  not  only  within  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
but  also  beyond  its  boundaries.  He  was  an  idolater,  as  was  indeed  the 
entire  population  of  Arabia  in  those  days,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Jews  who  had  fled  from  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Bokht- 
nasar  (Nebuchadnezzar),  and  had  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Medina.  In 
the  course  of  his  campaigns,  Asspid  took  the  city  of  Medina,  where  he 
installed  one  of  his  sons  as  ruler.  But  after  his  departure  with  his 
army,  the  citizens  rose  against  the  }^oung  prince  and  slew  him.  The 
tidings  of  this  crime  soon  reached  the  father,  and  so  exasperated  him, 
that  he  sat  dovni  before  rebellious  ^Medina,  with  the  avowed  determina- 
tion to  exterminate  the  inhabitants  and  utterly  to  destroy  the  city. 

The  siege  proved  a  long  one,  when  two  Jewish  sages  came  to  Assad, 
and  said  to  him,  ''If  it  be  thy  determination,  0  King,  to  destroy  this 
city,  thou  wilt  not  succeed;  for  a  prophet  will  arise,  Mohammed  byname^ 
wlio,  when  expelled  from  Mecca,  is  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Medina;  and 
this  Ave  find  in  our  Torah,  therefore  it  must  be  true."  Assad  inquired, 
''Who  or  what  is  this  Torah?"  to  which  they  replied,  "The  book  of  the 
lav/  which  God  hath  given  unto  Moses,"  and  they  then  proceeded  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  precepts  of  the  book. 

Assad  was  so  pleased  with  the  doctrine  he  had  heard,  that  he,  with 
Ms  whole  army,  became  converted,  and  embraced  the  religion  of  these 
sages.  He  then  raised  the  siege,  having  granted  a  pardon  to  the  guilty 
citizens,  because  of  the  future  merits  of  their  descendants  ;  and  returned 
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to  Yemen,  accompanied  bj  liis  two  teachers,  v/lio  worked  many  won- 
ders, and  converted  the  entire  j^opulation  of  the  country  to  their  own 
religion,  whicli  was  that  of  Abraham. 

Thus  far  the  legend  :  That,  however,  fails  to  tell  ns  which  of  the 
many  princes  of  the  Tobba  named  Assad  is  the  hero  of  our  tale.  Accord- 
ingly, much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the  date  of  this  con- 
version. Some  place  it  some  centuries  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, while  others  assume  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  as  the 
probable  date. 

After  the  Jewish  Kingdom  in  Southern  Arabia  had  been  subverted 
by  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Cliristian  era, 
and  the  Jewish  religion  had  almost  disappeared  from  that  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  the  fact  that  a  system  of  Judaism,  different  from  that 
which  prevailed  in  his  own  days,  had  at  one  time  been  general  through- 
cue  Yemen,  enabled  Mohammed  to  charge  the  Jews,  as  he  does  in  his 
Koran,  with  having  perverted  the  doctrines  of  the  law,  and  falsified  the 
Scriptures  in  which  his  mission  and  advent  vrere^announced. 


CHAPTER  ly. 
JEWISH  MONEY. 

The  chief  money  of  the  Jews  was  the  shehel  of  unmixed  silver. 
Many  haA-e' thought  that  they  had  two  sorts  of  weights — one  sacred,  or 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  other  royal  or  profane ;  but  this  distinction  is 
grounded  upon  no  passage  in  the  Bible. 

The  Jewish  Aveights  were  of  stone ;  from  this  is  the  royal  weight 
named  (I  Kings)  "the  stone  of  justice." 

lb  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  liad  coined  pieces  of  gold  ;  but 
foreign  money,  either  gold,  silver  or  copper,  was  current  among  them. 

The  form  of  their  shekel  Avas  tlie  same  as  our  common  Enfjlish 
penny;  on  one  side  there  Avas  stamped  a  A^ase  Avith  floAvers,  and  the 
AA^ords  "  Shekel  Israel"  around  it;  and  on  the  reverse  an  olive  branch 
with  the  Avords  "  Shekel  Hadodesh." 

It  was  the  same  A-alue  as  the  English  half  crown,  and  the  half 
shekel  was  half  as  much.  They  had  their  shekel  either  in  one  piece  or 
in  four  to  make  it  up. 

These  four  pieces  were  called  in  the  Greek  language,  drachms  ;  in 
the  HebreAV,  zuzees ;  in  the  Latin,  pennies. 

The  shekel  was  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  barley 
corns ;  but  the  Avise  men  added  to  its  Aveight,  and  made  it  the  weight  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-four  barley  corns. 

This  was  equal  to  one  selaa ;  the  selaa  is  four  denarii  ;  the  denarii 
is  six  meaks  ;  this  is  that  Avhich,  in  Moses'  time,  Avas  called  gerah  ;  the 
meah  was  tvro  pondions  ;  the  pondion  two  issarim ;  and  a  mite  the 
eighth  part  of  an  assar.    The  weight  of  a  mite  was  half  a  barley  corn. 

The  Jerusalem  money  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  Tyrian.  On  it 
were  stamped  the  following  :  David  and  Solomon  on  one  side ;  and  on 
the  reverse,  J erusalem  the  holy  city. 

Upon  Abraham's  money  Avere  stamped  on  one  side,  an  old  man  and 
an  old  woman ;  on  the  other,  a  young  man  and  a  young  maid.  On 
Joshua's  money,  on  one  side,  an  ox ;  on  the  other, '7a  monoceros.  On, 
David's  money,  on  one  side,  a  staff  and  a  scrip  ;  on  the  other,  a  tower. 
On  Mardochai's  money,  on  one  side,  sackloth  and  ashes  ;  on  the  other  a 
<:roAvn. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


THE  GOLDEN  VESSELS  OF  THE  TEMPLE— WHERE  THEY  ARE. 

The  vessels  of  pure  gold  which  were  in  the  house  of  our  God  were 
very  precious,  not  only  of  their  precious  materials,  or  the  wonderful  and 
artificial  workmanship  on  them  ;  but  more  because  they  were  used  in  the 
service  of  Jehovah,  and  therefore  holy.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  the 
Scriptures  give  such  a  detailed  description  of  their  forms,  and  the  weight 
of  gold  of  which  they  were  made.  "VYhere  is  the  man,  v-^ho  feels  in  his 
heart  the  great  loss  of  glory  and  beauty,  who  would  not  long  to  know 
what  became  of  those  holy  vessels,  after  the  house  of  God  was  destroyed 
by  Titus  ] 

"VVe  shall  mention  some  of  the  possessors  of  these  vessels  : 

The  Emperor  Titus  brought  them,  with  a  great  many  other  costly 
things,  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  :  the  candlestick,  the  table,  etc.  ;  and 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  that  a  conqueror  of  other  nations- 
made  his  entry  into  the  metropolis  in  triumph,  leading  behind  him  a 
long  train  of  chained  prisoners,  while  slave-i  carried  the  best  of  the  spoil ; 
so  also  Titus  commanded  the  holy  vessels  to  be  carried  and  shown  to  the 
people,  as  the  emblems  of  his  conquest.  After  that  the}''  were  exhibited 
in  a  great  Temple,  which  they  called  the  Temple  of  Peace.  There  they 
remained  for  many  years  ;  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

In  the  year  450,  A.D.,  there  came  Gensericus,  the  King  of  the- 
Yandals,  from  Africa  to  Rome,  besieged  and  conquered  it,  and  made  an 
immense  spoil.  Among  the  most  precious  things  he  took,  were  the  holy 
vessels.  He  carried  all  in  ships  to  Africa  ;  and  they  remained  there  in 
the  King's  treasury  for  70  years.  In  the  year  520,  came  Belisarius,  the 
general  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  to  war  against  the  Yandals.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  them  and  made  a  tremendous  spoil ;  and  the  holy 
vessels  fell  also  into  his  hand.  He  brought  them  to  Constantina  ;  and 
also  commanded,  like  Titus,  that  they  should  be  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

When  these  remnants  of  Israel's  glory  were  thus  carried  about  in 
the  streets  of  Constantina,  a  Jew  met  one  of  his  acquaintences  in  the 
King's  household,  and  said  to  him,  "The  King  does  not  well  to  exhibit 
these  sacred  vessels  in  the  streets,  and  then  keep  them  here  in  his  palace. 
According  to  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  other  place  for  them  than  J er- 
usalem,  the  Holy  City,  where  they  came  from,  and  where  tliey  have 
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been  used  in  the  service  of  God.  The  incidents  also  which  occurred  in 
connection  with  them,  show  that  they  brought  destruction  upon  those 
who  kept  them,  and  boasted  of  their  possession.  Thus  Gensericus  was 
permitted  to  conquer  Rome.  But  as  the  Africans  kept  in  their  hands 
these  holy  things,  God  punished  them,  by  permitting  Belisarius  to  be- 
come their  conqueror,  and  spoil  them."  The  King's  servant  hastily 
repaired  to  Justinian,  and  related  to  him  all  that  the  Jew  had  told  him ; 
and  the  Emperor  trembled  for  fear,  and  suffered  not  the  vessels  to  be 
brought  to  his  palace  ;  but  commanded  them  to  be  carried  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  to  be  deposited  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Christians. 

Thus  writes  the  historian  Procopius.  This,  however,  is  the  last 
information  vre  have  been  able  to  get  on  this,  for  us,  very  important 
subject. 


CHAPTER  Yl. 


THE    HIGH  PRIESTS. 

Imperfection  of  tlie  Genealogical  Registers — Lists  of  names  so  far  as  ascertained. 

To  give  a  correct  list  of  the  names  of  the  High  Priests  from 
Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple, 
is  a  task  that  has  puzzled  many  a  scholar.  The  newest  and  best  com- 
mentators of  the  Bible  have  failed  in  giving  a  list,  answering  all  the 
objections  heretofore  raised. 

Josephus,  (in  his  Antiquities,  xx.,  10),  gives  the  number  of  the 
High  Priests  from  Aaron  up  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Sche- 
lomah  (Solomon),  as  thirteen,  and  from  thence  down  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  eighteen  ;  a  number  confirmed  also 
by  the  Talmud. 

It  is  true,  the  Biblical  registers  of  the  High  Priests  do  not  entirely 
correspond  with  his  sketch.  But  they  seem  to  be  given  more  to  a  genea- 
logical purpose,  than  to  a  historical  one,  and  are,  besides,  so  defective 
that  they  can  give  no  reliable  decision.  The  register  in  Ezra,  vii.,  1-5, 
has  but  fifteen  names  between  Aaron  and  Ezra,  by  far  too  few  for  a 
period  of  1,000  years. 

The  second  register  in  I.  Chronicles,  v.,  30-41,  contains  twenty-two 
names,  instead  of  the  fifteen  in  Ezra  ;  but  it  is  also  incomplete,  the  names 
of  many  a  High  Priest  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles,  being  openly  omitted. 

Josephus  tells  us,  as  above  stated,  that  from  Aaron  down  to  the 
building  of-  the  Temple,  there  were  thirteen  High  Priests.  We  record 
them  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  Eleazar. 

2.  Phinehas. — (Judges  xx.,  28.) 

3.  Abishua. 

4.  Buki. 

5.  Usi. 

6   Secharjah  According  to  I.  Chronicles,  v.,  31-33. 

7.  Merajoth. 

8.  Amarjah. 

Tlie  register  then  omits  the  names  of  Eli  and  his  descendants,  very 
probably  on  account  of  their  services  being  rejected  by  the  Lord. — 
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(I.  Samuel  iii.,  11-14.)    He  seems,  however,  to  mention  one  of  them, 
Achitnl),  vrho,  iiccording  to  I.  Sam.  iii.,  14,  had  succeeded  Eli  in  the 
clfice  of  High  Priest.    If  tlierefore,  vre  insert  the  historical  names  of 
9.  Ell 

10.  Achitub. 

11.  Achijah. — (1.  Samuel,  iii.,  14.) 

12.  Abimelech,  who  was  slain  by  Saul. — (I.  Samuel,  xxii.) — and 

13.  Ebjatar,  who  was  discharged  from  the  office  by  Shelomoh, — 
(I.  Kings,  ii.  27.)  We  have  from  Aaron  down  to  Shelomoh,  thirteen 
High  Priests,  a  number  fully  corresponding  with  Josephus,  and  in  a 
period  of  about  470  yeiirs,  giving  an  average  of  35  years  of  oliice  to  each 
of  them,  fully  in  proportion  with  tlie  life-time  of  those  by-gone  days. 

From  the  building  until  the  tlestruction  of  the  Temple,  Josephus 
gives  tlie  number  of  High  Priests  as  18.  Following  the  register  in 
Chronicles  we  tind  : 

1.  Zadock,  who  lirst  officiated  in  tlie  temple. 

2.  Achimaaz. 

3.  Asarjah. 

4.  Jochanan. 

5.  Asarjah. 

7.  Amarjah,  (under  King  Jehoshaphat.) 

7.  Achitub. 

Here  the  register  omits  the  names  of — 

8.  Jehajadali,  (under  King  Joash.) 

9.  Secharjah,  (under  the  same  King.) 

10.  Asarjah,  (under  King  Uzziah.) 

11.  Urias,  (under  King  Achas.) 

12.  Asarjah,  (under  King  Jecheskiahu.) 

Then  the  Biblical  record  resumes  again  with — 


15.  Chelkijah,  (under  King  Josiah.) 

16.  Asarjah. 

17.  Serajah,  (under  King  Jojp.chin.) 

18.  Jehozadali,  (who  was   carried  away  into   the   captivity  of 

Babylon.) 

Tliis  list,  giving  us  exactly  eighteen  names,  corresponds  entirely 
with  Josephus  and  the  Talmud.  The  period  from  Shelemoh  until  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  comprehending  about  420  years,  gives  an 
average  of  24  years  to  every  High  Priest,  for  the  term  of  his  office. 


dok. 

.alum.  J 


^  (under  the  Kings  Menasheh  and  Amon.) 


CHAPTEE  YII. 


DOCTORS  OF  DIVINITY. 
Diplomas — Status  and  Powers  of  Rabbis  in  diiTerent  ages. 

The  Hebrew  or  Rabbinical  student,  it  mnst  l)e  well  known  to  inany^ 
receives  a  diploma,  which  is  called  by  diiferent  names,  such  as  I^HID 
*n^n  possession  of  sucli  a  diploma  the  student  is  authorized 

to  officiate  as  Rabbi.  Semichah—'Liijing  on  of  Lands:  When  Joshua 
was  appointed  successor  in  office  to  Moses  (Numb,  xxvii. ,  18  to  23;Deut. 
xxxiv.,  9)  Moses  laid  his  hands  upon  Joshua.  The  verb  bo  express  this  act 
is  Samach,  and  the  noun  Semichah.  Therefore  the  act  of  ai)pointing 
one  to  succeed  in  office  was  called  SemichaJi,  except  King  and  High 
Priest  vdio  were  annointed,  and  v/ere  tlierefore  called  Messiah,  which  sig- 
nifies the  annointed  one."  In  the  Biblical  passages  quoted  above,  some 
expressions  must  be  noticed  particularly:  "A  man  in  v/hom  there  is 
spirit."  "Thou  shalt  confer  upon  him  from  Thy  glorj^"  "There  was 
upon  him  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him," 

These  passages  teach  us  what  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  appointed 
successor.  1 .  From  the  glory,  authority  or  distinction  of  the  one  who 
appointed ;  and  2,  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  learning,  &c. 

This  act  of  Semichah  was  retained  till  long  after  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  authorize  students  as  Rabbis  or 
Judges,  which  rendered  them  eligible  to  these  offices.  The  title  of  Rabbi 
or  dozen  (Judge)  was  not  introduced  in  Israel  until  ten  or  twenty  years 
before  the  vulgar  era.  Simon,  the  son  of  Hillel  1,  is  the  first  v/ho  had 
this  title.  Hillel  was  appointed  Nassi,  thirty  years  B.  C,  and  he  is  yet 
the  plain  Hillel,  without  the  title  of  Rabbi. 

In  former  times,  the  distinguished  scholars  v/ere  Ilacliamim,  (sages), 
Soferim,  (scribes),  and  in  a  still  more  ancient  time  they  were  called 
JSeJcenim,  (elders.) 

In  the  time  of  Pladrian's  persecution,  one  of  the  prohibitions  was 
to  teach  the  law  or  promote  students  by  the  Semichah,  because  thus  the 
national  laws  of  Israel  were  surely  to  be  abrogated,  as  in  a  short  time 
there  would  have  been  none  in  Israel  qualified  by  law  to  be  a  judge  in 
penal  and  other  matters.  After  Hadrian's  death,  they  re-organized  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  continued  the  practice  of  the  national  laws. 
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When  tlie  title  K;ibbi  became  more  general,  the  Nassi  was  called 
Jiahbon. 

As  long  as  there  was  a  patriarch  in  Tiberias  and  a  Sanhedrin,  this 
Semichah  law  was  binding,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  none  would  assume 
the  title  or  function  of  Eabbi,  without  the  Semiclia  of  the  I^assi  or 
Patriarch. 

About  450  B.  C,  the  Sanhedrin  and  patriarch's  oftlce  ceased,  and 
with  them  also  the  Semichah,  of  Palestine ;  but  it  was  continued  in  the 
Babylonian  schools,  by  the  highest  officer  called  there  Besh  Gelutha.  It 
was  understood  in  all  countries,  that  none  could  be  a  Rabbi  unless  he  had 
a  diploma  of  the  Resh  Galutha,  in  Babylon. 

^Yith  the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud,  the  Semichali,  ceased.  In  Italy, 
the  form  of  the  Semichali  was  retained  for  a  long  time,  so  that  the 
students  were  promoted  to  the  llabbinical  oflice  by  an  assembly  of 
Rabbis  only,  and  in  a  solemn  manner. 

The  Mortiin  was  no  more  than  the  title  of  doctor.  It  authorized 
none  to  the  Rabbinical  office  ;  to  this  end  he  had  to  pass  another  exami- 
nation, and  obtain  the  Ilatomfh  ]/aroa/i,  "  The  permission  to  render 
decisions." 

This  diploma  ga^  e  him  the  liabbinial  authority,  if  a  congregation 
elected  him.  The  congregations  up  to  this  day  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  elect  none  to  the  Rabbinical  office  who  is  not  in  possession  of 
those  diplomas  from  competent  authorities. 

Thus  the  matter  stood  everywhere  in  Israel,  until,  in  this  coimtry, 
the  Hazanim^  Avitlioiit  any  of  the  above  diplomas,  examination  or  ordi- 
nation, assumed  the  title  and  function  of  Rabbi,  oi  styled  themselves 
reverends,  a  title  entirely  sti-ange  to  the  Jews. 

The  following:  are  lecoejnized  Jewish  titles: 

1.  Rabbi  or  Ila/ia'/n,  autliorized  by  a  competent  authority,  Vvdtli  the 
Hatorath  Haroah^  and  elected  by  a  congregation. 

2.  Daijan,  assistant  Rabbi,  Morch  Zedek,  proxy,  with  the  above 
ordination. 

3.  Morenn,  or  Doctor  of  Divinity,  more  strictly  Doctor  of  the 

Law. 

4.  Hazan,  the  officer  who  conducts  the  singing,  and  reading  part  of 
Divine  service  in  the  synagogue. 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 


SCHOOLS. 

Jevdsli  zeal  in  the  promotioa  of  learning— Vernacular  of  the  people  in  tlie  time  of 
Christ — Creek  prohibited  for  sacred  purposes — Strictures  on  Lightfoot. 

The  Kabbis  say  there  were  live  hundred  schools  in  Palestine,  and 
in  each  five  hundred  pupils.  Kabbi  Akibah  had  alone  twenty-four  thou- 
sand disciples  who  frequented  his  schools  ;  and  in  every  town  where  no- 
school  existed,  the  men  thereof  stood  excommunicated  till  a  scliool  was 
erected. 

Besides,  the  places  where  the  Sanhedrin  had  their  seats,  there  were^ 
great  schools  to  be  found,  copiously  furnished  with  great  men,  both  in 
Galilee  and  Judea  ;  and  after  the  compiling  of  the  Talmud,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Babylonia  became  renowned  ;  and  out  of  that  University  sprung 
again  colleges,  which,  to  this  day,  have  their  existence  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  there  are  hirge  Jewish  congrgations.  We  must  not  neglect 
to  give  them  their  due  credit  for  the  zeal  which  they  exhibit  in  support- 
ing the  various  institutions  of  education  among  themselves.  Even  those 
families  v,^ho  are  deprived  of  sending  their  children  to  public  or  private 
schools,  v/ill  keep  a  tutor  or  instructress  for  tliem  at  home ;  and  no 
matter  how  poor  they  may  be,  yet  they  will  never  neglect  the  education 
of  their  children,  so  tlip.t  seldoDi,  if  ever,  you  are  able  to  find  a  Jew  who- 
is  not  at  least  able  to  read  and  write. 

It  was  the  Hebi-ew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Aramean  languages,, 
which  were  taught  in  tlieir  scliools,  and  which  were  the  vernacular 
tongues  of  the  people,  during  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  second 
Temple.  It  is  true  that  tlie  Greek  language  was  used  by  the  Hellenists, 
Jews  dispersed  ?.mong  the  Greeks  ;  but  with  this  exc(3ption,  the  Greek 
language  M^as  neither  to  be  found  in  their  literature  nor  prayers,  and  wa»- 
even  considered  a  crime  to  be  taught.  They  laid  an  effectual  bar  against 
the  learning  of  the  Greek  language,  and  only  allowed  the  family  of 
Babbi  Gamaliel  the  Greek  learning,  because  they  were  allied  to  the  Boyal 
blood.  This,  however,  they  did  not  grant  freely  to  others.  Here  is  the 
decree  itself:     Let  no  man  be  allov/ed  to  teach  his  children  Greek." 

It  is,  therefore,  an  erroneous  idea  for  anyone  to  suppose  that  the 
Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  used  the  Greek  as  their 
vernacular,  especially  when  we  know  the  following  facts :  First,  Jonathan 
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Bm  Uz.ziel  translated  tlie  Prophets  out  of  Hebrew  into  Chaldaic  (not 
into  Greek)  a  short  period  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  0)ikeles  did 
the  same  with  the  Law  a  little  time  after.  Both  of  these  did  so,  for 
with  this  language  the  Jews  Avere  most  conversant.  Secondly,  In  the 
Temple,  synagogue,  and  other  places  of  public  worship,  the  Greek  was 
never  used.  No  debate  took  place,  no  ceremony  was  performed,  no 
Rabbi  ever  wrote,  and  no  book  among  the  many  (especially  the  Talmud) 
was  written  and  published  in  any  other  but  the  above-mentioned  Hebrew, 
Syi'iac,  Chaldaic,  and  Aramean  languages,  daring  this  period.  It  is  true, 
that  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  there  was  an  alteration  of  things ; 
that  the  Hebrew  tongue  became  the  Chaldaic  tongue,  or  better  to  say, 
the  Syriac-Chaldaic.  This  is  plain  from  those  several  words,  "Bethsaida," 
Golgotha,"  Akeldama,"  which  are  s£iid  to  be  so  called  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  yet  everyone  knows  the  words  to  be  mere  Chaldaic.  And 
this  Syriac  Chaldaic  was  the  language  of  the  Jews  at  that  time.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  many  expressions  made  by  our  Saviour,  will  prove 
that  it  was  the  Hebraic  Syraic  Chaldaic,  and  not  the  Greek,  which  was 
tlie  language  of  the  Jews,  and  the  language  in  which  lie  spoke  to  them. 
As  for  instance,  "Eli,  Eli,  Lama  Sabachthani ?"  "  Eloi,  Eloi,  Lama 
Sabachthani  V)  "  Belial."  Belzebub."  Talitha  Cumi."  Maran- 
atha."  "Rabbi."  "  Rabbony."  "  Imanuel."  "Jot."  "  Korban.' 
"Racca."  "Abba." 

How  much  mistaken  is  then  Mr.  Lightfoot's  idea,  when  he  says, 
"  Let  those  that  hold  the  opinion  v»-e  are  confuting  (i.e.,  that  the  New 
Testament  was  originally  published  in  the  Greek,  and  was  the  common 
language  used  by  the  Jews,  and  hence  also  by  Christ,)  consider  but 
seriously  that  Clnist  called  himself  by  the  name  of  the  two  Greek 
letters  Alpha  and  Omegas  How  weak  does  his  argument  appeal',  v/hen 
we  know  that  almost  every  version  of  this  text  uses  its  own  peculiar 
language.  No  revelation,  nor  prophecies  w-ere  ever  made  in  Greek,  and 
sm-ely  Christ  the  Lord  would  Jiave  preferred  to  call  himself  in  letters 
out  of  a  holy  tongue,  in  which  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  spoke,  rather  than  those  of  a  langiiage  whicli  was  not  only  hated 
by  the  Jews,  but  was  to  the  majority  an  unknown  tongue. 
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MEDICINE  AND  CHIRURGEHY. 

Physicians  amongst  the  Hebrews — Modes  of  treating  the  sick — Diseases  mentioned  in 

Scripture. 

The  theory  of  physic  seems  never  to  have  made  any  considerable 
advances  among  the  Hebrews.  Physicians  (rejyhaim)  are  first  mentioned 
in  Gen  i.  2  ;  Ex.  xxi.  19  j  Job  xiii.  4.  Some\cquaintance  with  chirur- 
gical  operations  is  implied  in  the  rite  of  circumcision;  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  Isra,elites  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  internal 
structure  of  the  human  system,  although  it  does  not  appear  tliat  dissec- 
tions of  the  human  body,  for  medical  purposes,  were  made  till  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Ptolemy.  That  physicians  sometimes  undertook  to  exercise 
their  skill  in  removing  diseases  of  an  internal  nature,  is  evident,  from 
the  circumstance  of  David  playing  upon  the  harp,  to  cure  the  malady  of 
Saul,  1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  The  art  of  healing  was  committed,  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  well  as  among  the  Egyptians,  to  the  priests;  wlio,  indeed, 
were  obliged,  by  a  law  of  the  state,  to  take  cognizance  of  leprosies: 
Lev.  xiii.  1-14,  57;  Deut.  xxiv,  8,  9.  Reference  is  made  to  physicians 
who  were  not  priests,  and  to  instances  of  sickness,  disease,  healing,  &c., 
in  the  following  passages:  1  Sam.  xvi.  16;  1  Kings,  i.  2-4,  xv.  23; 
2  Kings,  viii.  29,  ix.  15  ;  Is.  i.  6;  Jer.  viii.  22  ;  Ez.  xxx.  21 ;  Pr.  iii.  18, 
xi.  30,  xii.  18,  xvi.  15,  xxix.  1.  The  probable  reason  of  King  Asa  not 
seeking  help  from  God,  but  from,  physicians,  as  mentioned  in  2  Cliron. 
xvi.  12,  was,  that  they  had  not  at  tliat  period  recourse  to  the  simple 
medicines  which  nature  offered,  but  to  certain  superstitious  rites  and 
incantations ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  ground  of  the  reflection  that 
was  cast  upon  him.  About  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Hebrew  physicians 
made  advancements  in  science,  and  increased  in  numbers.  See  Mark  v. 
26  ;  Luke  iv.  23,  v.  31,  viii.  43  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  6,  5. 

It  appears  from  the  Talmud,  that  the  Hebrew  physicians  were 
accustomed  to  salute  the  sick  by  saying,  "Arise  from  your  disease,"  a 
salutation  adopted  by  our  Lord. — Mark  v.,  41.  According  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  a  sick  man  was  judged  to  be  in  a  way  of  recovery  when 
he  began  to  take  his  usual  food.    Compare  Mark  v.,  43. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  indisposed,  and  the 
expedients  they,  employed  to  assuage  or  expel  disease,  the  Hebrews 
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appear  to  have  proceeded  by  nii  invariable  system,  and  imifornily  to  have 
pmctised  certain  rules  and  methods  of  cure,  which  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend tliem  but  the  sacred  prescription  and  sanction  of  antiquity.  They 
seem  to  have  regarded  oil  as  a  more  effective  remedy,  than  any  other  dis- 
covery for  mitigating  or  extirpating  the  various  diorders  of  the  human 
frame.  The  sick,  whatever  the  distemper  might  be,  they  appear  to  have 
anointed  with  oil,  as  the  most  powerful  preservative  they  knew  from  the 
further  progress  of  tlie  disease,  and  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the 
recovery  and  re-establishment  of  health.  "We  have  one  of  the  medical 
prescriptions,  M-hicli  is  in  this  form  : 

"  He  who  is  affected  with  pains  in  his  head,  or  eruptions  on  his 
body,  let  him  anoint  himself  with  oil ;"  and  this  was  deemed  of  such 
supreme  efiect,  that  one  of  the  Kabbins  gave  his  dispensation  for  anoint- 
ing tlie  sick,  even  on  the  Sabbath.  To  this  common  custom  of  treating 
sick  persons,  reference  is  made  in  Mark  vi.,  lo,  and  James  v.,  14.  Not 
that  this  unction,  either  in  the  former  or  latter  case,  contributed  anything 
to  the  miraculous  cure,  which  the  immediate  power  of  God  alone  could 
efTect ;  it  served  only  as  a  striking  external  sign  to  sick  persons,  and  to 
every  spectator,  to  raise  and  engage  the  attention,  and  to  impi-ess  the 
mind  with  the  deepest  conviction,  that  the  miracle  was  wrouglit  to  attest 
the  Divine  authority  and  truth  of  the  gospel.  The  balm  of  Gilead  was 
celebrated  as  a  medicine — (Jer.  viii.,  22  ;  xlvi.,  11  ;  li.,  8.) — And  mineral 
baths  were  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxxvi..  24, 
The  Hebrews,  like  other  nations  of  the  ancients,  attribute  the  origin  of 
diseases,  particularly  of  those  whose  natural  cause  they  did  not  understand, 
to  the  immediate  interference  of  God.  The  ancient  Greeks  called  them 
mastiges, — the  scourges  of  God, — a  word  which  is  employed  in  the  New 
Testament,  by  the  physician  Luke  himself,  (vii.  21),  and  also  by  Mark 
V.  29,  34. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  diseases,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  simplicity  in  the  mode  of  living,  were  but  few  in  number.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  the  number  was  increased,  by  the  accession  of  diseases 
that  had  been  previously  unknown.  Epidemics  also — diseases  somewhat 
peculiar  in  their  character,  and  still  more  fearful  in  their  consequence — 
soon  made  their  appearance;  some  infesting  one  period  of  life,  and  some 
another;  some  limiting  their  ravages  to  one  country,  and  some  to  another. 
The  propriety  of  this  statement,  in  regard  to  the  original  extent  and 
subsequent  increase  of  diseases  in  general,  and  to  epidemics,  will  recom- 
mend itself  to  every  mind  that  makes  even  but  small  pretensions  to 
attainments  in  knowledge. 
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Every  region,  paid  every  age  of  the  world,  lias  been  in  tlie  habit  of 
attributing  certain  diseases  to  certain  causes,  and  of  assigning  names  to 
those  diseases,  derived  from  the  supposed  origin  or  cause,  whether  it  was 
a  real  or  only  an  imaginary  one.  The  names  thus  given  have  been  in. 
many  instances  retained,  both  by  the  vulgar  and  men  of  medical  science, 
after  different  causes  had  been  developed  and  assigned  to  the  disease  in 
question.  In  respect  to  this  subject,  we  know  that  there  are  certain 
words  of  very  ancient  standing,  which  are  used  to  express  diseases  of 
some  kind  or  other ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  a  prominent  inquiry  with  us  to 
learn  what  the  diseases  are  that  were  designed  to  be  expressed  by  those 
words. 

(1.)  Tlie  disease  of  the  Philistines,  which  is  mentioned  in  Is.  v,  6, 
12,  vi.,  18,  is  denominated  in  the  Hebrew  ophelim.  This  word  occurs 
likewise  in  De.  xxviii,  27,  and  the  authors  of  the  reading  in  the  ICeri 
appear  to  have  asserted  to  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  expressed  in  Artq. 
vi.,  1,  V;  and  to  have  understood  by  this  word  the  dysentery.  But  the 
probable  supposition  is,  that  solpugas  (spiders,  like  mice)  were  at  this 
time  multiplied  among  the  Philistines  by  the  special  providence  of  God, 
and  that,  being  very  venomous,  they  were  the  means  of  destroying  many 
individuals. 

(2.)  The  disease  of  King  Jehoram,  II.  Ch.  xxi.,  12,  15, 18,  19.  This 
disease,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  the  dysentery ;  and  though  its  continu- 
ance so  long  a  time  was  very  uncommon,  it  is  by  no  means  unheard  of. 
The  intestines  in  lime  become  ulcerated,  and  are  emitted  or  fall  out, 
which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  used. 

(3.)  False  conception  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  unfrequent 
among  the  Hebrew  women  as  among  those  of  Europe.  If  it  had  been 
so,  it  probably  would  not  ha,ve  made  iits  appearance  on  the  pages  of 
Hebrew  writers  in  the  shape  of  a  figure  of  speech.  Is.  xiii,  8,  26,  17; 
II.  K.  xix.,  3 ;  Jer.  iv.,  31,  xiii.,  21,  xxii.,  23,  xxx.,  6  Mi.  iv.,  9,  10  ; 
Jn.  xvi.,  21,  22  ;  Is.  xxvi.,  18  ;  Ps.  vii,  14. 

(4.)  The  leprosy  prevails  in  Egypt,  in  the  Southern  part  of  Upper 
Asia,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  as  a  disease  epidemic  in  warm 
climates  generally.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  if  many  of 
the  Hebrews,  when  they  left  Egypt,  were  infected  with  it ;  but  the 
assertion  of  Wanetho,  that  they  were  all  thus  infected,  and  v/ere,  in 
consequence  of  this  infection,  driven  out  by  force,  in  v/hich  he  is  pre- 
cipitately and  carelessly  followed  by  Strabo,  by  Tacitus,  by  Justin  Tro- 
gus,  and  by  others  more  recent,  is  a  mere  drean),  without  any  adequate 
foundation. 
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We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  concealed  in  the  internal  parts 
of  the  system  a  member  of  years ;  till  at  last,  it  gives  the  fearful  indica- 
tions on  the  sk'in  of  having  already  gained  a  deep-rooted  and  permanent 
existence.  A  person  who  is  leprous  from  his  nativity,  may  live  50  years; 
one  who  in  after-life  is  infected  with  it,  may  live  20  years  ;  but  they  will 
be  such  years  of  dreadful  misery  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  in  any 
other  situation.  The  appeamnce  of  the  disease  externally  is  not  always 
the  same.  The  spot  is  commonly  small,  resembling  in  its  appearance 
the  small  red  spot,  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  puncture  from  a 
needle,  or  the  pistulres  of  a  ringworm.  The  spots,  for  the  most  part, 
make  their  appearance  very  suddenly,  especially  if  the  infected  person, 
at  the  period  when  the  disease  shows  itself  externally,  happens  to  be  in 
great  fear,  or  to  be  intoxicated  with  anger.  Nu.  xii.,  10  ;  IT.  Cli.  xxvi, 
19.  They  commonly  exhibit  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
face,  about  the  nose  and  eyes,  till  they  become,  as  respects  the  extent  of 
surface  which  they  embrace  on  the  skin,  as  large  as  a  pea  or  bean. 

The  white  spot,  or  pistulae,  {morphea  alba)  and  also,  the  dark  spot, 
{morphea  nigra)  are  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  real  leprosy. 
Le.  xiii.,  2,  39,  xiv.,  56.  From  these  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
spot,  which,  whatever  resemblance  there  may  be  in  form,  is  so  different 
in  its  effects,  called  BohaJc,  and  also  the  harmless  sort  of  scab.  Le.  xiii, 
6,  8,  29.  Moses,  in  Le.  ch.  xiii,  lays  down  very  explicit  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  between  those  spots  which  are  proofs  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  leprosy,  and  those  spots  which  are  harmless  and 
result  from  some  other  cause.  Those  spots  which  are  the  genuine  effects, 
and  marks  of  the  leprosy,  gradually  dilate  themselves,  till  at  length  they 
cover  the  whole  body.  Not  only  the  skin  is  subject  to  a  total  destruc- 
tion, but  the  whole  body  is  affected  in  every  part.  The  pain,  it  is  true, 
is  not  veiy  great,  but  there  is  a  great  debility  of  the  system,  and  great 
uneasiness  and  grief,  so  much  so  as  to  almost  drive  the  victim  of  the 
disease  to  self-destruction.    Job  vii,  15. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  the  real  leprosy.  The  first  kind  is  of  so 
virulent  and  powerful  a  nature,  that  it  separates  the  joints  and  limbs, 
a,nd  mutilates  the  body  in  the  most  awful  manner.  The  second  is  the 
white  le2-)rosy.  The  third  is  the  black  leprosy,  or  Psora  :  Deut.  xxviii. 
27,  35;  Lev.  xxi.  20-22.  The  fourth  description  of  leprosy  is  the 
alopecia,  or  red  leprosy.  The  person  who  is  infected  with  the  leprosy, 
however  long  the  disease  may  be  in  passing  through  its  several  stages, 
is  at  last  taken  away  suddenly,  and  for  the  most  part  unexpectedly. 
But  the  evils  which  fall  upon  the  living  leper  are  not  terminated  by  the 
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event  of  his  death.  The  disease  is  to  a  certain  extent  hereditary,  and 
is  transmitted  down  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  ;  to  this  fact 
there  seems  an  allusion  in  Ex.  xx.  4,  6,  iii.  7 ;  Deut.  v.  9,  xxiv.  8,  9. 
If  anyone  should  undertake  to  say,  that  in  the  fourth  generation  it  iS' 
not  the  real  leprosy,  still  it  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
which  bears  no  little  resemblance  to  it  in  the  shape  of  defective  teeth, 
fetid  breath,  and  a  diseased  hue.  Leprous  persons,  notwithstanding  the^ 
deformities  and  mutilations  of  their  bodies,  give  no  special  evidence  of  a 
liberation  from  the  strength  of  the  sensual  passions,  and  cannot  be 
influenced  to  abstain  from  the  procreation  of  children,  when  at  the  same- 
time  they  clearly  foresee  the  misery,  of  which  their  offspring  will  be  the 
inheritors. 

The  disease  of  leprosy  is  communicated  not  only  by  transmission 
from  the  parents  to  the  children,  and  not  only  by  cohabitation,  but  also 
by  much  intercourse  vrith  a  leprous  person  whatever.  Moses  acted  the 
part  of  a  wise  legislator  in  making  those  laws,  that  have  come  down  ta 
us,  concerning  the  inspection  and  se})aration  of  persons  (that  the  race 
might  not  degenerate).  The  objects  of  these  laws  will  appear  peculiarly 
worthy,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were  designed,  not  wantonly  to 
fix  the  charge  of  being  a  leper  upon  an  innocent  person,  and  thus  to 
impose  upon  him  those  restraints  and  inconveniences  which  the  tnith  of 
such  a  charge  naturally  implies ;  but  to  ascertain  in  the  fairest  and  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  to  separate  those,  and  those  only,  who  were 
truly  and  really  leprous.  As  this  was  the  prominent  object  of  his  laws 
that  have  come  down  to  us  on  this  subject,  viz  :  to  secure  a  fair  and 
impartial  decision  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  he  has  not  mentioned  any 
of  those  signs  of  leprosy,  which  admitted  of  no  doubt,  but  those  only 
which  might  be  the  subject  of  contention;  and  left  it  to  the  priests,  who 
also  fulfilled  the  ofiice  of  physician,  to  distinguish  between  the  really 
leprous,  and  those  who  had  only  the  appearance  of  being  so.  In  tho 
opinion  of  Hensler,  Moses,  in  the  laws  to  which  we  have  alluded,  dis- 
covers a  great  knowledge  of  the  disease.  Every  species  of  leprosy  is 
not  equally  malignant;  the  most  virulent  species  defies  the  skill  and 
power  of  physicians.  That  which  is  less  so,  if  taken  at  its  commence- 
ment, can  be  healed.  But  in  the  latter  case  also,  if  the  disease  has  been 
of  long  continuance,  there- is  no  remedy. 

(5.)  The  Pestilence,  in  its  effects,  is  equally  terrible  with  the  leprosy, 
and  is  much  more  rapid  in  its  progress  ;  for  it  terminates  the  existence 
of  those  who  are  infected  with  it,  almost  immediately,  and,  at  the  farthest,, 
within  thr{?e  or  four  days.    The  Gentiles  were  in  the  habit  of  referring 
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back  the  pestilence  to  the  agency  and  interference  of  that  Being,  what- 
ever it  be,  whether  idol  or  spirit,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  Divinity. 

The  Hebrews  also  every  wliere  attributed  it  to  the  agency,  either  of 
Ood  Himself,  or  of  that  legate  or  angel  whom  they  denominate  metach. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews,  in  using  these 
expressions,  mean  to  attribute  the  pestilence  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
God ;  nor  would  they  permit  us  to  understand  by  the  messenger  who, 
they  assure  us,  is  the  agent  in  business  of  so  disastrous  a  nature,  the 
true  and  appropriate  angel  or  legate  of  Jehovah.  It  is  true,  they  tell  us, 
that  God  sends  forth  the  pestilence,  and  that  the  angel  goes  with  it  and 
smites  the  people  with  its  power  ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  every 
angel  is  the  creature  of  God,  and  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  God  is  the 
author  of  all  things  and  all  events,  whether  prosperous  or  afflictive, 
whether  good  or  evil.  When  they  make  God  the  author  of  the  pesti- 
lence, it  is  clear  they  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  He  is  the  immediate 
author  of  such  evil.  In  a  somewhat  recent  period  of  their  histor}'-,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  instead  of  making  God  the  author  of  evil,  they 
attribute  it  to  a  malignant  spirit  of  high  origin,  viz  :  Satan  ;  l^ut  still 
they  were  aware  of  the  origin  of  this  Being,  that  He  was  the  creature  of 
God,  and  acted  beneath  His  superintendence.  God,  in  a  certain  sense, 
is  the  author  of  all  things.  This  is  true.  But  the  ancient  Hebrews  do 
not  appear  to  have  distinguished  with  sul3icient  accuracy  that  liberty,  or 
permission  which  is  given  us,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  to  do 
or  not  to  do,  good  or  evil,  from  the  direct  agency  of  God  Himself: 
Deut.  iv.  19  ;  Jos.  xi.  20;  II.  Sam.  xvi.  10;  xxiv.  1.  Compare  I.  Ch. 
xxi.  1  ;  II.  Kings  xvii.  14  ;  Psalms  Ixxviii.  49-51.  In  consequence  of 
this  disposition  to  identify  the  agency  of  God  with  the  actions  of  his 
creatures,  and  to  confound  the  original  with  second  and  subsidary  causes, 
we  find  by  consulting  the  Scriptures,  that  they  sometimes  represent 
men,  and  sometimes  animals,  or  inanimate  existences,  as  the  messen- 
gers or  the  angels  of  God ;  and  this  is  not  only  in  poetry,  but  likewise 
in  prose, — Ps.  xxxiv.  7  ;  civ.  4 ;  Heb.  ii.  2  ;  Acts  vii.  53  ;  xii.  23 ;  Gal. 
iii.  19.  Compare  Josephus  Antiq.  xv.  3-5.  This  mode  of  speech  was 
_so  common,  that  the  Sadducees  of  a  more  recent  age,  who,  although 
they  received  the  Scriptures  with  veneration,  denied  the  existence  of 
any  spirits,  interpreted  passages,  where  mention  is  made  of  angels  of 
other  existences,  which  were  employed  by  God,  as  instruments,  and,  as 
they  supposed,  were  from  that  circumstance,  merely  denominated  the 
messengers  or  angels  of  God.  It  may  be  remarked  that  no  one  ever 
recovered  from  the  pestilence,  unless  the  bile  of  the  pestilence  came  out 
upon  him  ;  and  even  then  he  could  not  always  be  cured. — II.  Kings 
XX.  7  ;  Is.  xxxviii.  21.  * 
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(6.)  The  disease  of  Saul  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar. — A  person  wlio 
understands  tlie  extent  and  the  proper  bearing  of  the  principle  defended 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  will  see  that  the  Spio-it  of  God,  which 
departed  from  Saul,  was  no  other  than  an  upright  and  a  generous  ten- 
dency of  mind  ;  and  that  the  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord,  which  beset  and 
filled  him  with  terror,  (I.  S.  xvi.,  14,  15  ;  xviii.,  10 ;  xix.,  9),  was  a  sort 
of  madness,  which  had  the  effect  of  deceiving  him  into  the  idea  that  he^ 
was  a  prophet ;  for  it  seems  that  he  prophesied,  and  in  all  probability, 
predicted  the  loss  of  his  own  kingdom.  The  Targum  of  Jonotlian  accord- 
ingly renders  the  word  ithneba,  he  tvas  mad  or  insane.  The  evil  spirit, 
in  a  word,  was  not  more  a  spirit  or  messenger  from  God  than  the  evil 
spirit,  which  in  Jud.  ix.,  23,  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Him  among 
the  Shechemites  ;  and  which  certainly,  as  was  evident  even  to  the  ancient 
interpreters,  and  has  been  since  to  everybody  else,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  spirit  of  strife  and  dissension.  In  the  same  way  the  sjnrit  of 
fornication,  in  Ho.  iv.,  12,  is  mere  lust.  Comp.  1.  S.  xi.  6  ;  xvi.  14  ; 
Jud.  iii.,  10,  6  ;  xxxiv.,  11,  29  ;  xiv.,  6  ;  Ps.  li.,  11  ;  Ez.  xi.,  19  ;  xviii., 
31.  This  representation,  more  than  any  other,  is  suitable  to  the  fact 
that  Saul  was  benefitted  by  music ;  for  the  charms  of  music,  however 
great  its  efficacy  in  any  other  case,  would  have  been  very  incompetent  to 
the  task  of  subduing  the  untractable  spirit  of  a  real  demon.  This  mode 
of  speaking  did  not  originate,  as  some  have  supposed,  in  the  time  of  the- 
captivity,  from  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Mehastani,  although  it  undoubt- 
edly at  that  time  became  more  common,  and  was  used  with  greater 
latitude  than  at  any  previous  period.  For  agreeably  to  this  mode  of 
speech,  and  to  the  belief  on  which  it  was  founded,  viz. :  the  subordinate 
agency  of  angels,  we  find  mention  made  in  Da.  x.,  14,  20,  of  star-matchers 
The  designs,  or  the  decrees,  of  these  holy  matchers,  as  they  are  termed, 
which  are  made  known  to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  vision,  and  are  stated 
in  the  verses  above  mentioned,  are  referred  by  "Daniel,  in  5,  28,  of  the 
same  ch.,  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God  Himself;  a  circumstance- 
which  is  altogether  conformable  to  what  has  been  already  stated,  in  this 
and  the  preceding  section,  on  the  subject.  The  disease  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, mentioned  in  this  chapter,  was  that  of  insanity  or  madness.  His 
mind  was  in  svich  a  state,  his  reasoning  powers  were  so  perverted  and 
deranged,  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  he  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
declaring  his  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  imagined  that  he  was 
really  transformed  into  a  beast.  Accordingly,  he  acknowledges  iv.,  31, 
33,  that  he  had  again  received  the  use  of  his  reason  ;  which  is  an  indica- 
tion that  he  understood  the  disease  from  which  he  had  recovered  to  be^ 
insanity. 
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from  Israel — Fate  of  the  Exiled  Israelites — Localities  of  tlie  Captives  of  Judali— 
Their  Fate — Account  of  the  Ten  Tribes  in  Esda^us — ^Indians  of  America  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  the  Lost  Tribes— Other  Conjectures. 

The  oi^inioii  that  the  Afo-lians  are  of  the  so-called  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,  finds  a  new  basis  occasionally.  A  British  officer  wrote  from  India 
(in  January,  1859,)  that  the  Eusyplizie  tribe  call  themselves  Hebrews 
from  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  They  found  also  an  Isaac  tribe  ;  but  the 
name  Ishmael  is  too  frequent  among  them  not  to  point  to  Mohammedan 

traditions.    A  certain  Mr.  H.  V.   sent  an  abstract  of  a  manuscript 

found  by  liim  called  A  fram't  Afagliinali,"  the  secret  of  the  Afghans. 
The  original,  he  says,  is  in  the  Puslito  language,  according  to  whicli,  the 
Afghans,  or  this  tribe  of  them  maintain  to  be  descendants  of  King  Saul, 
who,  according  to  some,  was  of  the  tribe  of  J udah,  and  according  to 
others,  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  That  manuscript  mentions  the 
vmr  of  the  Isnielites  with  the  Amalekites,  the  capture  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  the  respect  sIionyu  to  it  by  the  idols,  and  its  final  return, 
drawn  by  a  cow,  so  that  the  story  of  Eli's  sons  is  visible  in  it.  Since 
that,  two  Hebrew  manuscripts  vrere  found  written  on  parchment  and 
red-goat  skin.  A  small  scroll  contained  the  book  of  Esther.  A  large 
scroll  contained  the  History  of  the  Jews.  A  large  scroll  contains  the 
history  of  the  Jcavs  of  Cochin  and  Malebar,  from  the  time  of  tlie  Babylon- 
ian captivity,  to  tlie  first  settlement  of  Portuguese  Jews  in  Hindostaii.  Dq 
Wise  says  : 

^ot  being  in  possession  of  tlie  manuscripts,  Y\'e  have  no  means  to 
judge  of  its  correctness.  Still  we  find  in  this  discovery,  a  confirmation  of 
our  opinion  that  the  lost  ten  tribes  must  'oe  sought  especially  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  Bellochistan 
and  India.  Many  of  them  are  in  Arabia,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  them  must  be  found  there.  ISJot  that  all  those  inhabit- 
ing these  countries  are  Israelites,  but  the  Israelites  must  be  found  among 
them  in  large  numbers. 

The  following  stories  about  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  of  whom  history 
has  lost  sight  of  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  ai-e  current  among 
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tlie  older  Jewish  population  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  will  give  our  readers 
as  much  information  respecting  them  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather, 
without,  however,  warranting  the  truth  of  any  part  of  it. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  came  a  Dervish  from  the  east  of 
Asia  to  Damascus,  who  carried  a  sum  of  money  with  him,  consisting  of 
gold  coin,  which  he  wanted  to  excha,nge  for  current  money.  On  one  side 
of  the  coin  was  the  following  inscription,  in  square  Hebrew  characters  : 
Under  the  reign  of  our  Lord,  King  Isaac."  Upon  interrogation  as  to 
how  he  came  in  possession  of  the  coins,  he  relates  the  following  :  "In 
my  pilgrimage  from  Adshem..  Persia,  toward  the  south-east,  I  came  to  a 
great  country  ;  and  after  many  day's  journey,  reached  a  great  and  popu- 
lous city.  My  beggar-like  dress  aroused  the  attention  of  the  people,  who 
soon  followed  me  in  crowds.  Finally  some  persons  took  hold  of  me,  and 
brought  me  into  a  magnificent  mansion,  before  a  majestic-looking  person 
sitting  upon  a  throne-like  seat.  This  man  addressed  me  in  the  Persian 
language,  asking  me  where  I  came  from,  what  my  business  was,  and 
many  other  things.  After  I  had  given  him  all  the  information  I  could 
he  asked,  were  there  any  Jehudim  (Jews)  in  my  country?  I  said, 
Yes  there  are  ;  but  they  are  a  miserable  set  of  rogues.  (Tlie  foolish 
Dervish  did  not  perceive  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  Hebrew  king.) 
Upon  this  I  observed  that  the  king  was  very  much  displeased  ;  I,  there- 
fore, skillfully  expl'ained  my  words  :  adding^  that  this  is  only  the  way  in 
which  the  common  people  look  upon  them  ;  but  the  better  classes  look 
upon  them  as  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  liberal,  and  the  most  honest 
people.  The  king,  thereupon,  was  so  pleased  that  he  commanded  to  give 
me  three  hundred  pieces  of  this  gold  coin." 

This  Dervish  v/as  so  illiterate  and  ignorant  in  everything,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  any  more  information  about  the  country  and  its 
people  from  him. 

Three  years  ago,  I  saw  a  fine-looking  Dervish  v,^alking  in  the 
street ;  I  approached  and  entered  into  a  conversation  with  him.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  truthful  man  ;  I  therefore  invited  him 
to  my  house,  entertained  him,  and  listened  to  his  interesting  conversa- 
tion on  his  long  travels  in  the  utmost  parts  of  Asia.  Among  other 
things,  he  related  also  the  existence  of  an  immense  Jewish  empire, 
lying  in  the  north-east  direction,  and  about  four  months'  journey  from 
Cashmire,  a  well-known  city  in  Persia.  The  capital  of  that  Jewish 
kingdom  is  called  Adjulun."  Almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  empire  is 
surrounded  with  huge  mountains,  thus  forming  a  natural  fortification, 
which  leaves  but  one  passage  where  entrance  can  be  effected,  and  which 
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hoAvever,  is  ganisoned  by  a  strong  force  of  Hebrew  soldiers.  Tlie 
Hebrew  inliabitants  stand  in  a  commercial  relation  with  the  surrounding 
nations  :  but  a  stranger  is  very  seldom  permitted  entrance.  His  friend, 
however,  also  a  Dervish,  lived  several  years  in  Adjulun  unmolested, 
and  was  afterAvai-ds  inexhaustible  in  speaking  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
city,  and  magniiicence  of  the  palaces  and  synagogues,  Avhicli  are  almost 
fairy  like.  All  the  inhabitants  are  Hebrevrs,  except  the  servants,  who 
are  from  the  neighboring  states. 

About  tifty  years  ago,  there  \i\ed  a  Jew  in  Calcutta,  who,  some 
years  before,  immigrated  from  Bagdad,  and  earned  a  very  poor  liveli- 
hood. Heat  once  concluded  to  try  his  fortune  in  some  remote  countries, 
purchased  a  small  lot  of  merchandise,  and  started  on  a  journey  toward 
the  east,  to  reach  Ara,  in  the  Burman  empire..  After  he  had  travelled 
several  months,  he  arrived  at  a  considerable  city,  not  far  distant  from  the 
Burman  boundary.  There,  however,  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter,  but 
vras  informed  that  strangers,  who  have  goods  for  sale,  must  exhibit  them 
outside  the  gates,  Avhere  tlie  2>eople  of  the  city  are  accustomed  to  come 
and  make  their  purchases.  The  Jew  hired  a  stand,  and  put  out  his 
mei-chandise  on  shelves  ;  and  soon  the  city  people,  who  consisted  of 
Burmans  and  Hindoos,  flocked  to  his  place,  and  purchased  of  his  goods. 
But  his  business  was  at  once  interrupted  by  the  following  accident : 
There  came  a  man  to  his  stand,  who  took  almost  every  article  into  his 
hand,  asked  the  price  of  each,  but  bought  nothing,  and  finally  put,  by 
stealth,  several  articles  into  his  pocket.  The  Jew,  in  struggling  with 
the  thief  for  his  property,  gave  him  a  blow  on  his  head,  of  which  he  fell 
down  dead.  The  rage  of  the  people  was  terrible  ;  but  the  police  guarded 
the  Jew  against  Judge  Lynch,  and  carried  him,  fettered  hand  and 
foot,  into  the  city,  before  a  tribunal,  which  v\^as  held  on  a  public  square, 
in  front  of  a  magnificent  palace.  There  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
immediately  divested  of  his  clothes,  to  be  beheaded. 

The  poor  trembling  Jew  stood  on  a  platform,  the  executioner  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  waitmg  only  for  a  signal  from  the  king,  in  the 
opposite  palace.  But,  lo !  instead  of  that  death-bringing  signal,  the 
king  opened  the  window,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  :  Hold, 
sherifi",  touch  not  that  man,  but  rather  take  care  of  him,  and  do  thy 
best,  that  he  may  leave  our  country  with  friendly  feelings."  This 
sudden  change  not  only  surprised  the  Jew,  but  encouraged  him  to  ask 
the  favor  of  being  brought  into  the  king's  presence.  His  application 
was  gi-anted.  The  king,  a  venerable,  hoary  man,  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  condescended  to  relate  to  him  the  following  history  : 
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"  Know,  my  son,  that  this  my  kingdom  is,  for  many  years  past, 
under  the  protection  of,  and  tributary  to,  a  mighty  king,  of  whom  and 
his  people  we  know  nothing,  except  that  every  year,  ab  a  certain  season, 
a  number  of  exceedingly  strong,  giant-like  men,  come  to  take  the  annual 
tribute.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  my  people  and  my  counsellors 
urged  me  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the  annual  tribute ;  when,  therefore, 
those  terrible  looking  messengers  came,  they  were  sent  away  empty- 
handed.  They  left  the  city  seemingly  without  much  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment, and  we  thought  that  all  was  right,  and  rejoiced  in  our  inde- 
pendent position.  Five  months  after  that  affair,  we  received  informa- 
tion that  a  host  of  giants  were  on  their  way  towards  the  city  ;  and  we 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  the  mighty  king,  who  came  to  avenge  the 
wrono*  done  to  him  by  refusing  the  due  tribute.  Before  we  could  make 
any  preparations  for  defence,  the  mighty  host  stood  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  city.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping  from  the  evil  by 
resistence,  I  concluded  to  humble  myself  before  the  mighty  emperor, 
and  so,  to  save  my  people  and  my  land  from  the  consequences  of  our 
fi)olish  rebellion,  myself,  and  all  tlie  princes  and  nobles  of  my  people, 
went  out  into  the  camp,  clothed  in  sackcloth ;  and  throwing  ourselves  at 
the  feet  of  the  king,  solicited  forgiveness,  and  promised  to  remain  thence- 
forth faithful  tributaries,  paying  regularly  our  debts.  And,  indeed,  I  was 
not  mista-ken,  tha-t  the  people  and  their  king  are  as  generous  as  they 
are  pov/erful ;  we  were  forgiven,  and  they  departed  in  peace  without 
doing  any  injury  or  offence  in  the  least.  When  thou,  my  son,  was 
divested  of  thy  clothes,  I  observed  a  certain  piece  with  fringes  on  it, 
exactlv  like  those  which  that  mighty  king,  and  all  the  men  with  him 

^rore  although  theirs  were  larger,  and  worn  over  all  their  garments — 

I  thought  that  thou  wast  one  of  them,  and  that  thy  death  would  bring 
vengeance  upon  us.    This  saved  thy  life." 

The  most  interesting  story,  however,  is  the  follov/ing :  Nineteen 
years  ago,  the  Jewish  congregation  at  Zephath,  (Safet),  sent  a  messenger 
to  Yeman,  in  order  to  take  up  collections  for  the  poor  in  the  Holy  Land. 
He  stopped  for  some  time  in  Zanah,  where  he>  of  course,  attended 
synagogue  regularly.  Here  he  saw  a  man  distinguished  in  his  appear- 
ance from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  in  that  place.  On  inquiring  about  that 
m.an,  he  was  told  that  he  arrived  at  Zanah  a  few  days  ago,  stating 
that  he  was  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  This  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  the  messenger,  who  requested  the  Danite  either  to  call  on 
him,  or  else  to  accept  a  visit  from  him.  The  Danite  complied  with  the 
messeno'er's  wish. and  called  on  him.    He  was  a  tall  and  stoutly-built  man. 
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with  large  beaming  eyes,  long  beard  and  long  black  Lair,  wliicli  Lung 
down  in  curls,  coA  ering  Lis  neck  and  shoulders.  His  dress  was'tLe  same 
as  that  of  all  the  Orientals  ;  but  Le  wore  a  girdle  around  his  waist,  upon 
which  the  following  Averse  in  Hebre\Y,  with  square  characters,  was  em- 
broidered :  '"Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path, 
and  a  broad-sword  on  his  side."  His  language  was  pure  Hebrew;  but  he 
was  \ery  reserved,  cautious  in  his  expressions,  A'-ery  temperate,  eating 
almost  nothing  but  bread,  drank  exclusively  Avater,  and  doA^oted  a  fcAv 
hours  only  to  sleep.  It  seemed  as  if  the  man  spake  to  a  spirit  Avithin 
himself,  and  listened  to  his  ansAvers ;  but  he  observed  many  ablutions, 
and  his  whole  character  brought  to  mind  that  of  the  Essenes  of  old.  He 
inquired  of  the  messenger  about  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  Zion,  and  the  brethren  ;  and  Avhenhehad  lieard  of  their  miser- 
able condition,  hoAV  desolate  the  land,  and  Iioav  poor  and  oppressed  the 
fcAV  JcAvs  were,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  hiding  his  face  in 
the  dust,  Avept  bitterly.  He  lay  thus  half  an  hour  before  he  could  speak 
again.  He  then  spoke  of  his  peoiAe,  the  Danites.  He  said  that  their 
tribe  AA-as  unmixed  Avith  any  other ;  liaA-e  tlieir  OAvn  land,  independent  of 
any  king,  and  are  governed  by  their  oAvn  chosen  Nassi,  (prince),  avIio  is 
ahvays  the  most  A-aliant  and  the  most  pious  among  them  ;  two  things 
which  alone  qualify  the  man  for  that  high  ofBce.  Concerning  the  objects 
of  his  journey,  he  said  he  Avas  despatched  by  the  Nassi  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  brethren  in  the  Avest,  their  religious,  moral  and 
social  state.,  &c. 

The  messenger  asked  him  Avliether  lie  Avould  be  Avilling  to  take  him 
to  the  happy  land  of  the  Danites,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  bring 
great  tidings  to  his  brethren  in  Safet  and  Jerusalem  1  "  With  great 
jDleasure,"  replied  the  Danite  ;  "  a.nd  not  this  alone,  but  I  Avill,  Avith  the 
help  of  God,  bring  you  back  to  this  place  after  a  fcAv  months."  The 
messenger  seems,  howcA'cr,  to  have  been  irresolute,  from  lack  of  courage, 
or  of  faith,  and  delayed  his  departure  from  one  day  to  anothe]-,  until 
the  Danite  lost  patience,  a^d  suddenly  disappeared.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  is,  that  a  single  man,  on  foot,  dared  to  undertake 
such  a  long  and  dangerous  journey,  through  a,  Avilderness  Avhich  abounds 
with  serpents. 

In  Safet  and  Jerusalem,  the  narratiA'-e  of  the  messenger  concern- 
ing the  Danites,  their  land,  independent  and  patriarchal  government,, 
and  general  prosperity,  caused  a  considerable  excitement  and  interest, 
so  that  they  concluded  to  send  a  special  mission  to  them.  The  man, 
hoAv-ever,  who  would  undertake  that  mission  was  not  so  easily  found,. 
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until  a  certain  Babbi,  Barucli  Moses,  an  emigrant  from  E-ussia,  a  phy- 
sician and  a  man  of  great  courage  and  experience,  offered  himself  to 
execute  the  plan.  After  he  had  been  provided  with  everything  neces- 
sary for  such  a  journey,  he  set  out  by  the  way  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
to  Zanah.  Here  he  engaged  an  aged  Jew  to  accompany  hira  through 
the  desert.  The  old  man,  however,  told  him  that  he  would  go  with 
him  as  long  as  either  of  them  would  not  be  hurt  by  a  serpent;  but  as 
soon  as  that  should  take  place,  he  v/ould  consider  it  as  a  bad  omen,  and 
immediately  return. 

They  went  on  and  nothing  happened  during  the  first  six  days. 
On  the  seventh,  however,  the  old  man  was  bitten  by  a  serpent ;  and 
although  E..  Baruch  headed  him  immediately,  he  refused  obstinately  to 
go  any  further  ;  and  thus  B.  Baruch,  who  could  not  pursue  his  way 
alone,  returned  to  Zanah  ;  and  the  idea  of  visiting  the  Danites  was  given 
up  entirely. 

The  first  deportations  on  record  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  is  from 
the  two  tribes  and  a  half  (Beuben,  Gad,  and  half  of  Manasseh)  who  had 
their  homes  east  of  Jordan  river,  in  the  province,  called  afterwards 
Berea.  The  second  deportation  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Bekah,  king  of  Israel  (760  to  740  B.  C).  The 
third  and  largest  deportation  from  the  territory  of  Israel  was  imme- 
diately previous  and  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  (721  B.  C.) 

If  Josephus  had  not  informed  us,  that  the  Israelites  were  trans- 
ported to  Media  and  Bersia, — (Antiq.  ix.  14), — and  the  Talmud  had 
not  described  the  localities  Avhither  they  were  transported, — (Kiddushin 
71,  72), — we  could  easily  suppose  that  they  were  not  deported 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  Hence  the  story  of 
the  lost  ten  tribes  (actually  only  nine)  would  be  debarred  of 
every  historical  foundation.  The  Afghans,  Lebians,  and  American 
Indians  having  in  their  turn  been  pointed  out  as  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel,  it  is  v/ell  to  state  here  in  advance  of  those  who  identified  them- 
selves not  afterwards  with  the  ]3eople  of  Judah,  amalgamated  among  the 
pagans  where  they  lived,  or  still  exist  in  minor  tribes  about  the  Caspian 
Sea,  on  the  Tartary  mountains,  or  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  localities  to  which  the  captives  of  Israel  were  deported  are  not 
distinctly  enough  described  in  the  Bible — (1.  Chron.  v.  20  ;  II.  Kings 
xvii.  6) — to  be  discriminated  at  the  first  glance  on  the  map,  although 
the  author  of  Kings  tells  us  they  were  deported  to  Assyria.  The 
author  of  Chronicles,  who  wrote  after  the  return  of  the  captivity, 
could,  of  course,  not  s&y,  that  those  distant  parts  belonged  still  to 
Assyria. 
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We  liaA'e  mentioned  above  tliree  distinct  deportations  from  Israel, 
and  onr  sources  mention  tliree  distinct  places,  wliitlier  tliey  were  trans- 
planted :  Halah,  Kahor,  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  the  cities  of  Media,  or 
Hara,  as  the  author  of  Chronicles  says.  Wo  maintain  that  the  Gozan 
river,  cities  of  Media  and  Ham,  refer  to  the  same  place  in  Media. 

The  deportations  from  Damascus  went  to  Kir, — (II.  Kings  xvii.9). — 
They  were  Israelites. — (Isaiah  xxvii.  6).  The  second  exiles  (747 
B.  C.)  were  deported  from  Damascus  to  Kir,  and  from  Israel  to 
Khahoi'.  A  broad  stream  which  falls  into  the  Tigris  about  eighty 
miles  north  of  Mosul,  still  retains  the  name  of  Kliahour.  The 
thii'd  and  largest  number  of  exiles  from  Israel,  (721  B.  C.)  were 
undoubtedly  dispersed  to  many  different  spots,  but  chiefly  to  those 
cantons  at  the  south-western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  called  afterwards 
Caspiani  and  Atropatena.  The  author  of  Chronicles  calls  this  district 
Hara,  so  it  was  called  He  re,  which  signifies,  in  the  Pehlri  language,  a 
mountain  land.    It  is  evident  that  the  Gozan  river  is  this  very  district. 

Exiles  have  no  history;  there  may  exist  an  account  of  their  fate. 
In  the  case  before  us  these  accounts  are  very  meagre.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  localities  to  which  they  were  deported,  were  in  four  countries 
which  played  a  prominent  part,  in  the  history  of  two  remarkable  cen- 
turies (from  Pal  to  Cyrus),  two  centuries  of  the  most  extraordinary 
revolutions,  an  uncommon  change  of  empires.  We  refer  to  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  and  Medo-Persia.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  Hebrew  exiles 
must  have  been  as  much  changing  and  troubled  as  the  history  of  those 
centuries  is. 

We  have  no  accounts  of  the  exiles  durino;  the  life  of  Sar^jina.  But 
when  his  successor  Sanneherub  met  with  an  inglorious  and  disastrous' 
defeat  in  Judea,  under  king  Hezekiah,  on  his  return  the  fate  of  the 
exiled  Israelites  was  intolerable.  Many  of  them  were  massacred  every 
day,  and  their  bodies  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Nineveh,  and  most  likely 
also  elsewhere,  were  refused  a  burial. 

The  Israelites,  however,  were  soon  relieved  of  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  Sanneherub.  Babylonia  and  Media  revolted  against  the 
supremacy  of  Assyria.  Merodach,  king  of  Babylonia, — (Isaiah 
xxxix.) — in  connection  with  the  king  of  Susiana,  the  same  man 
who  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  fell  inta 
the  Assyrian  army  and  attacked  Sanneherub.  The  war  lasted  eight 
years,  and  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Merodach.  Esar-Haddan,  Sanne- 
hemb's  son,  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Babylonia, 
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TKe  Israelites  in  Babylonia  and  Susiana  must  have  been  numerous, 
its  Isaiah  everywhere  mentions  them.  Their  hatred  against  Assyria, 
their  long  practice  in  warfare,  and  their  tried  bravery,  together  with  the 
fact  of  Merodach's  attempt  to  enter  upon  an  alliance  with  Hezekiah, 
convinces  us  of  the  active  part  the  Israelites  played  in  this  war.  The 
sagacious  Isaiah,  perceiving  at  once  the  melancholy  termination  of  this 
-enterprise,  prevented  Hezekiah  from  an  alliance  with  the  kings  of 
Babylonia  and  Susiana. 

More  successful  than  the  former  vrere  the  Modes,  and  it  appears 
from  the  subsequent  history,  also  the  Armenians.  It  must  be  borne  ^in 
mind,  that  in  both  countries  many  of  the  dispersed  Israelites  had  settled. 
The  exiles  of  Kliabur,  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  could  and  most  likely 
-did  render  them  good  services. 

History  records  four  distinct  deportations  from  Judali  to  Babylonia. 
1st — during  the  years  606,  605,  604,  B.  C,  in  the  time  of  King  Joachin  ; 
2nd — during  the  years  597  and  596,  B.C.,  with  King  Joachin  ;  3rd — in 
the  years  589,  588,  587,  and  586,  before  and  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusaiam,  Vv^ith  King  Zedekiah  ,  and  4th — in  the  year  580,  B.C.,  after 
the  emigration  of  John  and  his  followers  to  Egypt. 

The  first  exiles,  according  to  the  united  testimony  of  the  books  of 
Daniel,  Baruch,  and  Susana,  were  deported  to  the  City  and  Province,  of 
Babylon,  where  they  existed  as  congregations,  with  their  own  laws  and 
religion,  administered  by  the  officers  of  their  own  race.  The  Prophet 
Ezekial  also  testifies  to  the  existence  of  Plebrew  Communities  in  Baby- 
lon, to  whom  he  spoke  (xii,  24,  25).  He  calls  that  Province  Chaldee, 
but  he  evidently  referred  to  the  one  of  v/hich  Babylon  was  the  capital 
(xii.,  11,  13).  The  distinction  of  the  Provinces  of  Clialdee  and  Babylon 
was  evidently  unknown  to  Ezekiel.  Daniel  and  his  friends  came  with 
these  exiles  to  Babylon. 

The  second  exiles  from  Judah,  with  whom  Ezekiel  came,  were 
located,  as  a  prudent  polic}'-  dictated,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  in  the  nortli  of  the  Jtlessopotamia,  and  also  as  high  up  as 
the  W estern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  so  that  they  came  near  the  exiles  from 
Israel, — (Kiddushin,  72). 

The  third  exiles  appear  to  have  been  located  between  the  two  former, 
in  Southern  Messopotamia  and  Northern  Babylon, 

The  fourth  and  last  exiles  went  to  unknown  places,  probably  to 
Arabia,  where  many  congregations  were  found  during  subsequent  history. 
Many  Hebrews  maintained  themselves  in  the  Desert, — (Ezek.  v.  2  ;  x. 
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12*;  Zacli.  xiii.  7  to  9  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  27;  Isaiah  li.  19),— while  many 
■others  were  sold  as  slaves, — (Neliem.  v.  8  ;  Joel  iv.  6,  7,  8  ;  Corp.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  8). 

The  Hebrew  settlements  existing  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  were  con- 
sidei-ably  augmented  during  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  invasions  in 
Palestine.  The  emigrants  who  came  with  John  and  others  settled  on 
the  side  of  their  brethren  in  Daphna  Pelusia?,  (Thapanhes),  (tc.  Jere- 
miah uttered  terrible  oracles  against  the  Hebrews  of  Egypt  and  the 
Egyptian  king ;  still  the  people  remained  there.  They  disappear  alto- 
gether from  history.  Whether  they  amalgamated  with  the  Egyptians, 
emigrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa  or  to  Greece,  or  returned  to  Pales- 
tine, cannot  be  ascertained.  Their  fate  is  entirely  unknown.  So  is  the 
fate  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch.  Some  maintain,  without  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence, that  the  patriotic  prophet  was  killed  in  Egypt.  Tradition  says 
that  both  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  went  to  Babylonia,  where  they  died. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Ezra. 

Among  the  first  captives  brought  to  Babylonia,  there  were  many  of 
the  nobility  of  Judah  and  of  the  Da  vidian  house.  Nebuchadnezzar  sel- 
ected some  of  those  young  men  to  be  placed  under  the  particular  care  of 
AsphenaZj  one  of  the  high  dignitaries,  that  they  be  instructed  in  the 
Chaldean  language,  art  and  science,  in  order  to  j)repare  them  for  official 
functions.  Daniel  Hananiah,  Mishael  and  Azariah,  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  young  Hebrews  thus  selected.  They  were  so  scrup- 
ulous in  religious  matters,  that  they  would  neither  eat  the  dainties  nor 
drink  tiie  wine  which  was  offered  them  from  the  royal  table.  Their 
steward,  at  first,  being  afraid  that  frugality  would  impair  their  bodily 
vigor,  refused  to  comply  with  their  vv  ish  to  subsist  on  grains  and  water ; 
but  a  trial  to  this  eftect  having  convinced  him  to  the  contrary,  he 
allowed  them  their  choice  diet,  which  proved  favorable  to  their  physical 
condition. 

Their  time  for  instruction  being  passed,  Aspheraz  presented  the  Hebrew 
lads  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  particularly  pleased  with  Daniel, 
Hananiah,  Mishael  and  Azariah.  They  proved  to  be  very  erudite  in 
Chaldean  literature,  and  Daniel  understood  especially  well  to  inter- 
pret dreams,  a  science,  then  highly  valued,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 
Greek  writers  tell  us  that  Pythagoras  went  to  the  Chaldeans  to  learn 
this  science.    The  four  Hebrews  were  retained  at  the  royal  court. 

Daniel  also  rose  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  people,  by  the  following 
incident.  Tvro  judges  and  eiders  of  the  Hebrew  congregation  attempted 
in  vain  to  beguile  Susana,  the  beautiful  v/ife  of  a  man  called  Joakim. 
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Either  to  revenge  themselves  or  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  la^r^. 
they  appeared  at  the  seat  of  justice  as  prosecutors  and  witnesses  against 
Susana,  accusing  her  of  adultery.  According  to  tlie  law  of  Moses, 
Susp^na  was  sentenced  to  death.  Daniel  claiming  the  benefit  of  Israel's 
laws,  as  tradition  presented  them  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  woman,  caused' 
her  to  be  brought  back  to  the  court  of  justice,  a  new  trial  granted,  when 
he  cross-examined  the  malignant  accusers,  and  by  his  sagacity  entrapped 
them  in  contradictions,  which  established  their  guilt  and  Susana's  inno- 
cence. She  being  exonerated,  the  penalty  of  the  law  fell  upon  the 
heads  of  the  guilty  men. 

The  sudden  elevation  of  Daniel  and  his  compatriots  to  high  offices, 
is  ascribed  in  our  sources  to  the  following  cause  :  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a 
dream,  which  he  forgot.  None  of  his  numerous  savans  could  guess  the 
dream  or  its  interpretation,  which  cost  them  their  lives.  Daniel  suc- 
ceeded in  guessing  the  dream,  or  at  least  in  making  the  king  believe  so, 
and,  like  Joseph  of  old,  giving  a  proper  interpretation.  This  pleased  the 
capricious  monarch  so  well,  that  he  paid  homage  to  the  God  of  Daniel. 
By  request  of  the  latter,  he  raised  his  three  friends  to  the  dignity  of 
governors  of  the  Province  of  Babylonia,  made  him  rich  presents,  and 
retained  him  at  court  as  a  special  favorite.  Daniel  was  quite  young 
then,  for  lie  outlived  the  Babylonian  empire.  His  piety  and  wisdom 
were  far-famed;  so  that  he  appears  to  his  excellent  cotemporary,  Ezekiel, 
as  one  of  the  most  pious  R,nd  also  the  wisest  man  of  his  age, — (Ezekiel 
xiv.  13,  19  ;  xxviii.  3), — but  he  was  never  considered  a  prophet. 

It  is  evident  that  at  one  time  the  condition  of  the  first  exiles  was 
quite  tolerable,  at  least  during  the  time  that  Daniel  and  his  friends 
maintained  their  influence  on  the  governing  head  of  the  country. 
Nebuchadnezzar  contrived'  his  warlike  operations  in  the  west  of  Asia 
long  nfter  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  According  to  modern  researches,  he 
took  Tyre  in  the  year  573  B.  0.,  and  succeeded  in  subjecting  finally 
Ccelo  Syria,  Ammon  and  Moab,  in  the  year  572  B.  C.  It  is  doubtful 
that  he  ever  succeeded  in  subjecting  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  still  Josephus 
mentions  this  as  a  fact,  and  the  prophets  appear  to  sj)eak  of  it. 

Elated  with  success,  wealth,  power,  victory,  and  the  homage  paid  to  the 
mighty  conqueror,  Nebucliadnezzar  turned  so  haughty  and  selfish  that  he- 
became  insane.  Having  erected  a  huge  image  of  himself,  or  of  the  god  whose 
name  he  preferred  to  his  own,  in  the  valley  of  Dure,  all  the  officers  of  the' 
state  were  invited  to  the  dedication,  and  required  to  pay  homage  to  the 
idol.  The  penalty  of  death  was  dictated  to  the  disobedient.  The  officers 
obeyed,  except  the  three  friends  of  Daniel — Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 
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Azariah  (Daniel  most  likely  %vas  not  required  to  do  it).  Tlio  three 
disobedient  Hebrews  were  tlii;6wn  linto  a  heated  OYen,  from  which,  by 
imkuowu  means,  they  went  fortli  uninjured.  Nebuchadnezzar  considered 
their  escape  from  death  so  marvellous,  that  he  again  professed  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews  to  be  the  greatest  and  most  glorious. 

Shortly  after  this,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  another  dream,  wlncli  be- 
tokened already  the  deranged  condition  of  his  mind.  Daniel  again 
interpreted  the  dream  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king.  The  prediction 
of  the  pious  sage  was  fulfilled.  Twelve  months  after  this,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  so  completly  insane  and  unconscious  of  himself,  that  he  at© 
grass  with  the  animals.  This  narrative  is  no  mere  invention,  to  show- 
how  God  punished  the  haughtj  man,  who  destroj^ed  His  Temple  and 
exiled  His  people  ;  for  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  tells  nearly  the 
same  story.  During  his  insanity,  his  wife,  Semiramis,  governed  the 
Em})ire.  After  seven  years,  Nebuchadnezzar  regained  his  health,  and 
governed  Babylonia  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
forty-three  yea-rs,  (561  B.C.),  leaving  his  empire  to  his  son,  Evilmerodach. 

Evilmerodach  released  king  Joachin  from  his  prison,  when  the  latter 
was  about  sixty  years  old,  placed  him  first  among  the  detlironed  Kings, 
changed  hi-s  vestment  of  captivity,  let  him  eat  at  the  royal  table,  and 
b(5stowed  on  him  a  rich  annuity.  Joachin  was  not  kept  in  prison  those 
forty  years,  -  (T.  Chron.  iii.  lG-17), — but  he  vais  kept  confined.  This 
change  of  government  certainly  had  a  favorable  influence  on  tlie  cap- 
tive Hebrews  :  but  tliey  did  not  enjoy  it  long ;  for  Evilmerodach  was 
killed  by  his  brother-in-law,  Neriglesser,  who  mounted  the  throne  after 
him,  (.559  B.C.)  This  King  governed  to  the  year  556  B.C.,  when  he 
fell  in  battle.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  boy  Labosordach,  who  was 
killed  by  a  son  of  Nebuchadnazzar, — (Dan.  v.  11  ;  xiii.  8^) — whom 
Daniel  calls  Bsllshatzar,  and  profane  historio.ns  call  him  Nabo-Nadius  ; 
both  names  a,re  nearly  synonymous— (Isaiali  xlvii.  6).  He  was  the  last 
king  of  Babylonia. 

Daniel  remained  at  court  during  these  political  changes,  but  exer- 
cised no  influence  on  the  kings.  Plis  friends  disappear  altogether  from 
the  historical  record.  There  are  traces  in  Isaiah  of  oppression  which 
the  Hebrews  suifered  during  the  reign  of  the  last  king — (Is,  xlvii.  6). 

Eorty-eight  or  fifty  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  proud  Baby- 
lonia was  no  more,  as  Israel's  prophets  had  predicted.  It  fell  by  the 
very  nations  which  they  had  named,  and  many  of  the  captives  of  J udah 
lived  to  see  the  justice  of  Providence.  Babylon  with  her  proud  palaces, 
temples  and  huge  idols,  was  reduced  to  a  small  place,  and  the  sons  of  the 
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nations  she  had  bereft  of  their  home  and  liberty,  threw  the  firebrand  in 
her  royal  edifices.  Whatever  connection  there  existed  between  the 
Hebrews  in  the  city  of  Babylon  and  the  besieging  array,  their  particular 
friends,  those  who  avenged  the  wrongs  of  Israel;  whatever  part  Daniel 
acted  in  this  connection ;  how  and  why  the  mysterious  writing  and  its 
expounding  were  produced,  whether  to  show  the  direct  interposition  of 
Providence  at  so  important  a  crisis  of  history,  or  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  king  and  his  officers  while  Cyrus  executed  his  plan ;  whatever 
construction  may  be  put  upon  the  peculiar  stratagems  of  Cyrus  on  this 
occasion,  as  recorded  by  Xenophon  and  Herodotus — the  fact  is  certain, 
that  Cyrus  took  the  city  by  surprise,  and  made  an  end  to  the  Babylonian 
Empire,  and  that  both  Cyrus  and  Darius  were  the  friends  of  Daniel  and 
his  people. 

Darius,  the  Mede,  died  in  the  year  556  B.  C,  and  Cyrus,  that  great 
and  good  man,  assumed  the  government  of  the  largest  empire  in  those 
days.  Ho  gave  the  Hebrews  permission  to  return  to  Palestine  and 
rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  Apocryphal  book  Esdras,  which,  although  excluded  from  the 
sacred  canon  as  an  uninspired  production,  is,  nevertheless,  entitled  to 
consideration,  as  stating  much  which  in  all  probability  is  an  indisjju- 
table  fact ;  there  is  this  information  respecting  them  ;  Those  are  the 
ten  tribes  which  were  carried  away  prisoners  out  of  their  ovvai  land,  in 
the  time  of  Osea  the  king,  whom  Shalmaneser,  the  King  of  Assyria,  led 
'away  captive^  and  he  carried  them  over  the  waters,  and  so  they  came 
into  another  land.  But  they  took  this  counsel  among  themselves,  that  they 
would  leave  the  multitude  of  the  heathen  and  go  forth  into  a  further 
country,  where  never  mankind  dv/elt,  th.at  they  miglit  there  keep  the 
statutes,  which  they  never  kept  in  their  own  land ;  and  they  entered 
into  Euphrates  by  the  narrow  passages  of  the  river.  For  the  Most  Pligh 
then  shewed  signs  for  tliem,  and  held  still  the  flood  till  they  were  passed 
over.  For  through  that  country  there  was  a  great  way  to  go,  namely, 
of  a  year  and  a  half.  And  the  same  region  is  called  '  Arsareth,'  (ch. 
xiii,  40-45),  or  Ararat,  a.nd  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  the  'Curse  of 
Trembling.'  " 

For  the  following  we  are  indebted  to  an  interesting  paper  "On  tha 
Ten  Tribes,"  by  the  author  of  Letters  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  in  vol,  i.  of 
the  "  Christian's  Pocket  Magazine."  "It  is  said  that  in  the  fifth  century, 
Jerome  has  these  words  when  treating  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
^unto  this  day,  (5th  century),  the  Ten  Tribes  are  subject  to  the  kings  of 
the  Persians,  nor  has  their  captivity  ever  been  loosened,'  "  vol.  vi,  p.  7. 
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And  again,    the  ten  tribes  inhabit  at  this  day,  the  cities  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Medes."    Yol.  vi.,  p.  80. 

In  a  curious  and  learned  ],)amphlet  publislied  in  London,  Eng.,  in 
1650,  entitled  'Mews  in  America  ;  or  Probabilities  that  the  Americans 
are  Jews,  proposed  by  Thomas  Thorowgood,  B.  D.,  one  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,"  the  author  observes,  That  the  Indians  used  strong  knives, 
very  sharp  and  cutting,  like  the  Israelites  of  old  in  circumcision ;  and 
that  Lerius  affirms  he  saw  some  of  those  cutting  stones  or  knives  in 
Brazil."  In  *'  The  Journal  of  a  Two  Months  Tour  in  America,"  by 
Oharles  Beatty,  A.  M.,  (London,  Eng.,  1768,)  the  author  says:  '-'A 
Christian  Indian  informed  me  that  an  old  uncle  of  his,  who  died  about 
forty  years  ago,  related  to  him  several  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
Indians  in  former  times  ;  and  among  others,  that  circHmcision  was  prac- 
tised loug  ago  by  them  ;  bub  that  their  young  men  at  length  making- 
mock  of  it,  brought  it  into  disrepute,  and  so  it  came  to  be  disused." 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Robertson,  and  others,  agree  that  the  most  of  the 
Indians  came  originally  from  Tartary,  and  passed  over  into  America  from 
Behriug's  Straits.  If  this  can  be  proved,  it  aA'ails  much  to  prove  that 
many  of  the  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes,  for  Shalman- 
eser  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  Tartary. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  tlie  Indians  pronounce  the  Hebrew 
word  Yo-he-wah  (.Jehovah)  more  like  the  Jews,  than  do  the  English. 

William  Penn,  who  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  must  have 
4'onsequently  known  much  about  the  Indians,  was  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Israelites.  He  says  :  "  They 
agree  in  rites,  they  reckon  by  moons,  they  offer  their  first-fruits,  they 
have  a  kind  of  a  feast  of  tabernacles,  they  are  said  to  lay  their  altar  on 
twelve  stones,  their  mourning  a  year,  the  customs  of  ivomen;  with  many 
•that  do  not  now  occur.'' 

James  Adair,  Esq.,  also,  who  lived  as  a  trader  among  the  Indians 
of  North  America  for  forty  years,  in  his  "History  of  the  American 
Indians,"  thus  expresses  his  conviction :  "  It  is  very  difficult  to  divest 
ourselves  of  prejudices  and  favorite  opinions,  and  I  expect  to  be  censured 
for  opposing  commonly  received  sentiments ;  but  truth  is  my  object,  and 
from  the  most  exact  observation  I  could  make  in  the  long  time  I  traded 
among  the  Indians  in  North  America,  I  was  forced  to  believe  them  to 
be  lineally  descended  from  the  Israelites." 

Hence  it  is  probable  that  "  the  desert,"  or  "further  country,"  referred 
to  by  Esdras,     where  never  mankind  dwelt,"  may  be  America,  which 
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country,  indeed,  would  much,  better  accord  than  any  contiguous  on* 
could  do,  with  that  other  representation  which  he  makes  of  it,  as  a  great 
way  to  go,  namely,  of  a  year  and  a  half."  Esdras  further  says,  ''the 
same  region  is  called  Ararash,  or  Ararat;"  and  Dr.  Boudinot  says,  "A 
gentleman  of  the  first  character  of  the  city  of  New  York,  well  acquainted 
with  the  Indians  from  his  childhood,  assured  him,  that  when  with  them 
at  a  place  called  Cohoch,  or  Owlflat^  now  degenerated  to  Coohhouse,  yet 
well  known,  they  showed  him  a  mountain  to  the  west,  very  high,  and 
that  appeared  from  Cohoch,  much  as  the  Neverainks  do  from  the  sea,  at 
first  approaching  the  American  coast,  and  told  him  that  the  Indians  call 
it  Ararat" 

Mr.  Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller,  says,  "There  are  Jews  in  Abys- 
sinia as  black  as  the  original  natives;  which  Jews,"  he  says,  "  must  be 
the  descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes."  He  further  says,  the  motto  of 
the  king  of  Abyssinia  is,  '  The  lion  of  the  race  of  Solomon  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  hath  overcome.' "  According  to  Mr.  B.,  the  people  of 
Abyssinia  suppose  that  they  are  to  bear  a  part  in  the  final  restoration 
of  Jerusalem. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  incline  to  conclude  that  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  are  to  be  found  in  every  country,  and  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  that  they  are  to  be  found  especially  in  those  countries 
mentioned  in  Is.  xi.  11,  namely,  "  Assyria,  Egypt,  Bathros,  Cush,  Elam, 
Shinar,  Hamath,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea."  l^ov  do  I  think  it  at  all 
improbable  that  they  may  be  existing  in  very  considerable  numbers 
where  conjecture  has  placed  them,  particularly  among  the  Afghans  of 
Persia  and  the  lied  Men  of  North  America.  Ireland,  too,  has  its  share, 
for  the  physical  features  are  in  strong  harmony  vfith  those  of  the  Jews. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


DEMONS  AND   EVIL  SPIRITS. 

Opinions  of  the  heathen  on  Evil  Spirits — Yiews  hehl  by  the  Reformed  Jews — 
Doctrines  tanght  hy  orthodox  Jews. 

The  doctrine  of  the  evil  spirits  taiiglit  by  the  heathen,  lias  a  double 
source.  Either  it  -was  originated  hy  the  idea  of  the  Egyptians,  that  there 
is  a  destructive  power  in  nature,  being  represented  by  Typlion,  or  by 
the  dualistic  system  of  Zoroaster,  who  taught  that  there  are  two  Deities, 
nan\ely  :  Ormuzd,  the  author  of  all  good,  and  Ahrinian,  the  author  of 
iill  evih  In  the  old  Biblical  Scriptures,  howeA-er,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  all  these  notions  to  be  found. 

They  say  there  is  not  a  passage  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  proves  the  existence  of  a  devil,  with  his  kingdom  of  evil  spirits. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  passages  they  quote  in  proof  of  their 
belief : 

Exod.  XX.  5  :  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me,  and  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of 
them  that  love  me,"  etc.  Here  it  is  evidently  said,  that  it  is 
exclusively  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God  which  rewards  or  punishes, 
giving  fortune  or  misfortune,  sorrow  or  happiness. 

Again  Ibid  ii.  :  "  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth? 
the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is,"  etc.  The  whole  universe,  together  with 
all  its  powers,  are  represented  as  creatio  primitira,"  a  primitive  creation 
and  action  of  God,  the  sole  primitive  force.  This  alone  shall  be  wor- 
shipped and  adored  ;  because  this  alone  governs  everything. 

Ibid  xxiii.,  25,  28  :  "And  you  shall  serve  the  Lord  your  God,  and 
He  shall  bless  your  food  and  your  beverage,  and  I  will  take  sickness 
away  from  the  midst  of  you.  There  shall  nothing  cast  their  young,  nor 
be  barren  in  the  land.  The  number  of  thy  days  I  will  fulfil."  To  the 
influence  of  God  alone  it  is  here  ascribed  temporal  wealth,  as  well  as  also 
the  removing  of  sickness,  pestilence,  and  epidemical  diseases. 

Furthermore,  Ibid.  xv.  26  :  ''I  will  put  none  of  those  diseases  upon 
you  which  I  have  brought  upon  the  Egyptians  ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
physician."    (See  also  Deut.  vii.  12-15.) 
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Again,  Deut.  xxxii.  39  :  "See  now  that  1,  I  alone  am  He,  and 
there  is  no  God  with  me ;  1  kill  and  I  make  alive ;  I  wound  and  I  heal; 
neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand."  It  is  here 
expressly  said,  that  no  kind  of  sickness,  nor  death,  or  life,  can  be  engen- 
dered except  by  the  will  of  God  alone,  and  that  no  one  exists  who  is- 
able  to  alter  this  divine  will. 


Some  theologians  maintain  that  the  word  7tKy/  ^-t^y.  xvi.  8,  10, 
26,  means  an  evil  spirit  or  the  devil.  They  declare  this  false,  and  try 
to  prove  it  by  the  following  : 

1.  It  reads,  Lev.  xvii.  7:  "And  they  shall  no  more  offer  their 
sacrifices  unto  devils,"  etc.  "  This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  them 
throughout  their  generations."  Consequently,  a  sacrifice  which  should  be- 
offered  to  an  evil  spirit  in  the  desert,  would  be  contradictory  not  only  to 
the  mentioned  law,  but  also  to  the  general  religious  principles  of  Mosa- 
ism,  which  repeatedly  enjoins  that  God  alone  shall  be  adored  and  wor- 
shipped. 

2.  The  definition  of  the  word  "  Asasel,"  an  evil  spirit,  is  without 
any  grammatical  foundation.  The  word  "  Asasel "  signifies  either  as  the- 
Septuagint  rendered  the  same,  namely,  "  apopompaios,"  "  transportation," 
or  as  others  maintain,  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  desert,  where- 
the  scape-goat  was  sent  to. 

The  prophet  Samuel  said — (1  Sam.  xii.  20,  21) — "  ....  but  serve 
^  the  Lord  with  all  your  heart,  and  turn  you  not  aside,  for  then  should  you 
go  after  vain  things  which  cannot  profit  nor  deliver,  for  they  are  vain." 

Isaiah  said — (xliv.  8) — "Is  there  a  God  beside  mel  yea,  there  is^ 
no  divine  power :  I  know  not  any."  And  Ibid  xlv.  6,  7:  "That  they 
may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  west,  that  there  is 
none  besides  me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  form  the- 
light  and  create  darkness.  I  make  peace  and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord 
do  all  these  things,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah,  admonishing  the  Israelites  not  to  contract 
the  vicious  habits  of  the  Babylonians,  and  not  to  embrace  their  worship, 
said  (chap.  x.  3):  "Eor  the  religious  customs  of  the  people  are  vain,"^ 
etc.,  and  Ibid,  15,  16  :  "They  are  vanity,  and  the  work  of  errors,"  etc. 
It  is  true  that  we  find  sometimes  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  expression 
(Ruach  Kaah) ;  but  in  order  to  get  a  true  meaning  of  it,  they 
endeavour  to  show  by  the  following  what  was  meant  by  a  Ruacii/^ 
when  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

It  signifies — 1st.  Soul,  (Numbers  xvi.  22,  etc.)  ;  2nd.  The  talents 
and  skilfulness,  (Exodus  xxviii.  3,  etc.)  ;   3rd.  The  disposition  and 
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emotions  of  the  heart,  (Genesis  xxvi.  25  ;  Exod.  vi.  9,  etc. ;  Ps.  li.  12). 
The  expression.  HJ/*!  (Ill,  (Knach  Kaah),  occurring  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  ix.  23,  means,  consequently,  not  an  evil  spirit,  but  an  evil  mind. 
But  just  as  little  can  be  rendered,  I.  Sam.  xvi.  15,  tl^l  D\iSn  r?*l*T» 

An  evil  spirit  from  God  because  were  Saul  and  his  contemporaries 
lielieving  that  he  was  possessed  by  a  demon,  they  had  surely  not  tried  to 
cure  an  evil  of  such  a  nature  by  the  means  of  musical  sports,  and  would 
rather  have  consulted  a  conjurer,  and  requCvSted  him  to  exorcise  the  evil 
spirit,  just  as  Saul  had  taken  refuge  in  his  desperate  ]>olitical  circum- 
stances to  a  Avoman,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  sorceress. 

The  passage,  I.  Kings  xxii.  21  :  '*  And  there  came  forth  a  spirit," 
etc.,  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Satan 
had  l)een  already  prevailing  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  King  Ahab  ; 
for  there  is  not  spoken  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  of  a  serving  angel  commis- 
sioned by  the  Lord  to  execute  His  decree  of  punishment,  and  especially 
as  the  diction  of  the  whole  narrative  shows  it  has  not  been  a  real  fact, 
but  a  metaphor  used  by  the  prophet  in  his  vision. 

This,  then,  is  the  Reformers'  belief,  that  there  are  no  devils  or  evil 
spirits,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Orthodox  party,  who  believe  in  a  Devil 
and  evil  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


TilAOITIOX  OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  Unwritten  Law— The  Mode  of  its  Transmission— "Making  a  Hedge  for  the 
Law" — Divisions  of  the  Law. 

Their  traditions  are  three-fold ;  either  those  that  they  called  and 
accounted  "  an  unwritten  law  given  to  Moses  at  Sinai,"  and  handed  by 
tradition  from  generation  to  generation  ;  or  the  practical  glosses  and 
canons,  which  were  made  upon  that  vm written  and  traditional  law  hi  the 
several  generations  as  they  passed  ;  both  these  were  called  the  traditions 
of  the  fathers  and  of  the  elders. 

The  deliverers  of  the  unwritten  lavr  (which  they  say  came  success- 
sively  from  Moses),  they  will  name  yon,  directly  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Moses  (say  they)  received  his  traditional  law  from  Sinai,  and 
delivered  it  to  Joshua,  Joshna  to  the  elders,  the  elders  to  the  prophets, 
and  the  prophets  to  Ezra's  great  synagogue." 

After  the  return  of  the  captivity,  they  derive  its  pedigree  thus  : 
Simeon^  the  Just,  received  it  from  Ezra;  Antigonus  of  Saco,  from 
Simeon  ;  Joses,  the  son  of  Joezer,  of  Zeredah,  and  Joseph  the  son  of 
Johanan,  of  Jerusalem,  received  it  from  Antigonus  ;  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Perrkiah,  and  Nittai,  the  Arbelite,  received  it  from  them  ;  Judah,  the 
son  of  Tabbai,  and  Simeon,  the  son  of  Shetah,  received  it  from  Joshua 
and  Nittai  ;  Shemaiah  and  Abtalion  received  it  from  Judah  and  Simeon; 
Hillel  and  Shamai  from  them  ;  Kabban  Simeon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  and 
Kabban  Jochanan  Ben  Zaccai  received  it  from  Hillel  and  Shammai; 
E-abban  Gamaliel,  called  the  old,  (Pau.l's  master),  received  it  from  Rabban 
Simeon,  his  father;  Habban  Simeon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  received  it 
from  Gamaliel,  (he  was  slain  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple)  ;  after 
him,  was  his  son  Habban  G  amaliel,  of  J abneh,  who  received  it  from  his 
father;  and  after  him,  was  E-abban  Jochanan  Ben  Zaccai,  wdio  had 
received  it  from  Hillel  and  Shammai,"  &c. 

This  is  the  tradition  concerning  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  the 
traditional  law,  of  which  persons,  and  of  which  lav/,  these  two  things  are 
to  be  taken  notice  of  : — 1st.  That  all  those  that  are  named  sing'le  in  this 
succession,  were  the  heads  or  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  and  where 
they  are  named  double,  or  (Sugoth)  "  pairs,"  the  first-named  of  the  two 
was  "  Nasi,"  or  president,  and  the  second-named  was  "  Abbethdin,"  or 
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Tice-prosident.  2m\.  That  tins  trpvditional  law,  whose  conveyance  they 
thus  pretended  from  Moses,  might  not  be  disputed,  as  concerning  tlie 
truth  or  certainty  of  it,  though  it  received,  in  every  generation,  some 
illustration  and  ]n'actical  gloss  for  the  laying  out  of  its  latitude  and 
extent. 

They  that  tixed  these  positive  practical  senses  upon  it,  ^vm■e  the 
elders  of  the  great  Sanhedrin,  concluding  thereupon  in  the  council, 
and  commenting  this  traditional  law  into  ])articular  laws  and  ordinances, 
as  rules  to  the  nation  whereby  to  walk  ;  and  the  Sanhedrin,  of  every 
generation,  was  adding  something  in  this  kind  or  other.  And  so  they 
held,  That  the  great  Sanhedrin,  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
traditional  law,  and  pillars  of  instruction  ;  and  from  them  decrees  and 
judgments  went  out  unto  all  Israel ;  and  whosoever  believed  Moses  and 
his  law,  v/as  bound  to  rest  and  lean  upon  them  for  the  matters  of  the 
law. 

The  way  or  manner  of  their  legislative  determining  upon  this 
unwritten  law,  was  thus  :—  1st.  The  general  rule  by  v/hicli  they  went  to 
work,  was  ''to  make  a  hedge  to  tlie  law:"  (Aseli  Sejog  Latorah,)  that 
man  should  not  break  in  upon  it,  to  transgress  it,  and  this  was  a  special 
ground  and  rise,  and  a  specious  colour,  for  all  their  traditions;  for  they, 
pretending  to  make  constitutions  to  fence  the  law  from  violation,  and  to 
rise  the  observ^ance  of  it  the  higher — they  brought  in  inventions  and 
fancies  of  their  ovrn  brains  for  Ip.ws;  and  so  made  the  lav;-,  indeed, 
nothing  vrorth.  Take  a  pattern  of  one  or  two  of  their  hedges,  that  they 
made  to  this  purpose.  The  written  law  forbade,  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe 
the  kid  in  her  mother  s  milk."  Now,  to  make  sure,  as  they  pretended, 
that  this  should  not  be  broken  in  upon,  they  fenced  it  with  the  tradition, 
Thou  shalt  not  seethe  any  Hesh  v/hatsoever  in  any  milk  whatsoever.'' 
All  things  that  were  appointed  to  be  eaten  the  same  day,  the  command 
taught  till  the  dawning  of  the  next  morning;  if  so,  why  do  the  wise 
men  say  but  till  midnight  '1  Is  ameiy,  to  keep  men  far  enough  from 
transgressing. 

2ndly.  They  divide  the  unvrritten  law  into  three  parts  or  forms, 
^'Tekanuth,  Gezeroth,  Hanhogoth,"  constitutions,  decrees,  and  customs, 
or  practices.  The  Sanhedrin,  in  several  generations,  made  canons  and 
constitutions  to  decide  and  determine  upon  all  these  particulars,  as  their 
own  reason,  knowledge,  and  emergencies,  did  lead  them  and  give  occasion. 

As  in  one  genercation,  they  prescribed  such  and  such  times  for 
morning  and  evening  prayer.  In  process  of  time,  they  found  these 
times  allotted  to  be  too  strict ;  therefore,  the  Sanhedrin  of  another 
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generation  did  give  enlargement,  as  they  thouglit  best.  "  And  in  the- 
days  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  (say  they),  heretics  increased  in  Israel,"  and 
they  vexed  Israel,  and  persuaded  them  to  turn  from  their  religion.  He, 
seeing  this  to  be  a  matter  of  more  import  than  anything  else,  stood  up, 
he  and  his  Sanhedrin,  and  appointed  another  prayer,  in  which  there  was 
a  petition  to  God  to  destroy  those  heretics,  and  this  prayer  he  set  among 
the  eighteen  prayers,  and  ordained  it  to  be  in  every  one's  mouth ;  and 
so  the  daily  prayers  were  nineteen. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ABSURD  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES. 

R.  Judah  Siit  labouring  in  the  law  before  the  Babylonish  syna- 
gogue in  Zippor :  tliere  was  a  bullock  passed  by  him  to  the  slaughter, 
and  it  lowed."  Because  he  did  not  deliAer  his  bullock  from  the 
slaughter,  he  was  struck  with  the  tooth-ache  for  the  space  of  thirteen 
years.  "  A  certain  traveller,  who  was  a  barber  and  an  astrologer,  saw 
by  his  astrology  tliat  the  Jews  would  shed  his  blood,"  (which  was  to  be 
understood  of  his  proselytism,  namely,  when  they  circumcised  him.) 
"  When  a  certain  Jew,  therefore,  came  to  him  to  have  his  hair  cut,  he 
cut  his  throat.  And  how  many  throats  did  he  cut  'I  R.  Lazar  Ben  Jose 
saith  eighty.  R.  Jose  Ben  R.  Bow,  saith  three  hundred."  "When  a 
hog  was  drawn  up  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  fixed  his  hoofs 
upon  them,  the  land  of  Israel  shook  four  hundred  parsa?  every  way." 
"  They  say  of  Cliarina,  that  he,  seeing  once  his  fellow-citizen  carrying 
their  sacrifices  to  Jerusalem,  cried  out  :  '  Alas  !  they  every  one  are  carry- 
ing their  saciifices,  and,  for  my  part,  I  have  nothing  to  carry  ;  what 
.shall  I  do  ? '  Straightway  he  betaketh  himself  into  the  wilderness  of 
the  city,  and  finding  a  stone,  he  cuts  it,  squares,  and  artificially  formeth 
it ;  and  saith  :  *  What  would  I  give  that  this  stone  might  be  conveyed 
into  Jerusalem  I'  Away  he  goeth  to  hire  some  that  should  do  it ;  they 
ask  him  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  they  would  carry  it.  '  Alas  !  * 
saith  he,  '  where  should  I  liave  a  hundred  pieces  1  indeed,  Avhere  should 
I  have  three  ]'  Immediately  the  Holy,  Blessed  God  procureth  five 
angels,  in  the  likeness  of  men,  who  offer  him,  for  five  shillings,  to  con- 
vey the  stone  into  J erusalem,  if  himself  would  but  give  his  helping 
hand.  He  gave  them  a  lift ;  and,  of  a  sudden,  they  all  stood  in  Jeru- 
salem j  and  when  he  would  have  given  them  the  reward  they  bargained 
for,  his  workmen  were  gone  and  vanished."  A  huge  stone,  of  its  own 
accord,  takes  a  skip  from  the  land  of  Israel,  and  stops  up  the  mouth  of 
the  den  in  Babylon,  where  Daniel  and  the  lions  lay."  Adam,  Avhen 
first  formed,  reached  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  and  had  a  tail  like  an 
Ouran-Outang.  Og,  of  Bashan,  v^alked  during  the  deluge,  by  the  nid& 
of  the  ark,  and  sometimes  rode  astride  it ;  from  one  of  his  teeth,  Abraham 
made  a  bedstead.  The  winga  of  the  bird,  Bar  Juchne,  when  extended, 
causes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.    One  of  her  eggs,  which  fell  from  her  nest. 
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broke  down  three  hundred  cedars,  and  inundated  sixty  villages.  liabba, 
grandson  of  Clianna,  said  :  "  I  once  saw  a  frog  as  large  as  the  village  of 
Akra,  in  Ilagronia."  But  how  large  was  that  village?  It  contained 
sixty  houses.  Tliere  came  a  huge  serpent,  which  swallowed  the  frog. 
But  after  that  came  a  raven,  which  devoured  the  serpent.  E-abba 
Papa  answered  :  If  I  had  not  seen  it  myself,  I  should  not  have 
believed  it." 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


JUDAISM  NOT  BORROWED  FROM  THE  EGYPTJANS. 

Many  modern  scholars  liave  expressed  the  opinion  that  t-hero  is 
much  in  the  Mosaic  code  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  They  would 
willingly  attribute  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  Chinese  the  regulations  and 
laws  contained  in  the  Holy  "Writings,  if  they  could  conceive  or  prove 
the  least  contact  with  these  people  by  Moses  and  the  Plebrews.  Eor  not 
only  do  these  scholars  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the  lav>",  but  they  would, 
moreover,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  deny  to  the  Israelitish  race 
all  creative  powers,  or  at  least  weaken  it  in  attributing  to  ether  nations 
\That  is  undeniably  their  work  alone.  As  there  is  no  other  means  of 
arriving  at  this  end,  they  convert  Moses  into  a  disciple  of  Egyptian 
priests  and  of  Egyptian  learning.  They  do  not  recollect  that  there  was 
one  impassable  barrier  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  natives;  a  con- 
trast which  prevented  all  approach,  either  real  or  simulated.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  whatever  point  we  consider  the  books  of  the  holy 
legislation,  we  see  the  most  striking  contrast  l^etween  this  legislation 
and  that  of  Egypt;  so  that  since  Egypt  was  the  only  country  from 
which  Israel  could  have  borrowed  ideas,  the  Israelitish  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  lav/  is  the  more  clearly  demonstrated. 

Not  only  polytheism  and  the  grossest  idolatry  undoubtedly  existed 
in  Egypt,  but  there  was  not  a  single  religion  of  antiquity  so  entirely 
addicted  to  animal  worship  as  the  Egj-ptian.  Crocodiles,  ibises,  ichneu- 
mons, bulls,  cats,  dogs,  hawks,  and  other  animals,  received  divine  honors, 
were  placed  as  divinities  in  the  temples,  clothed  and  fed  luxuriantly, 
embalmed  after  death,  and  buried  in  grottos  in  the  rock.  As  the  anti- 
podes to  these  idols  arose,  the  doctrine  of  the  One  God,  who  was  not  to 
be  worshipped  under  any  corporeal  form  or  figure  of  any  description, 
and  this  doctrine  is  so  sublime,  so  grand,  so  clear,  so  positive,  and  so 
rational,  that  the  religion  of  Israel  is  the  most  powerful  opposition  of 
ancient  and  modern  paganism  in  general,  and  of  Egyptian  worship  in 
particular,  l^o  nation  has  severed  its  country  with  so  many  temples 
and  religious  edifices  as  the  Egyptian ;  that  has  devoted  to  the  splendour 
of  these  buildings  the  lives  of  numerous  generations,  and  all  the  power 
of  the  people ;  while  from  the  commencement,  and  during  all  periods, 
only  one  place  of  worship  was  permitted  to  Israel  for  Divine  worship,  a 
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place  which  only  became  a  fixed  temple  five  centuries  after  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  ;  and  while  the  Egyptian  people  were  rigorously  divided  into 
castes,  rising  in  order  up  to  the  sovereign  and  dominant  caste  of  the 
priests,  Israel  was  formed  of  one  class  of  people,  among  whom  liberty 
and  equality  completely  reigned,  among  whom  all  industrial  and  spiritual 
labours  were  equally  shared.  In  Egypt  the  military  state  was  a  separate 
caste,  while  among  the  Hebrews  the  numbering  of  the  people  at  the 
going  out  of  Egypt,  is  indicated  by  the  total  number  of  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  If  we  oppose  the  family  of  hereditary  priests,  who 
were  appointed  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  after  the  making  of  the  golden 
calf,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  indicated  in  Scripture  as  a 
deviation  from  the  general  principle ;  that  tliis  sacerdotal  family, 
in  all  things  which  do  not  concern  worship,  was  placed  exactly 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  people ;  that  by  their  exclusion 
from  a  consid(3rable  territorial  ]:)ossession  they  were,  from  the  very  first, 
deprived  of  a  large  amount  of  influence,  and  the  revenues  which  were 
assigned  to  them  were  free  gifts  ofiered  from  the  religious  feeling  of  indi- 
viduals ;  while  in  Egypt  this  was  compulsary  tax.  Thence  the  great 
poverty  Avhich  the  Israelitish  priests  often  endured ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  Wcifi  that  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  some  men  partic- 
ularly, were  generally  more  pious  than  the  priests,  and  that  the  latter 
only  exercised  temporary  power  during  short  periods,  and  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  We  must  fiot  forget,  that  while  among  other 
people,  the  priests  made  the  religion,  among  the  Israelites,  the  religion 
made  the  priests.  lieither  do  the  Mosaic  laws  of  purification  resemble 
those  of  the  Egyptian.  AYhile  among  tlie  Egyptians,  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  Egyptians  was  very  great,  it  was  very  limited  with  the 
Israelites.  Among  the  Egyptians,  precisely  those  animals  were  prohi- 
bited to  be  eaten,  v/hich  were  considered  as  clean  by  the  Israelites. 
Among  the  former,  the  dietary  prohibitions  extended  to  plants  in 
general.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  laws  regarding  food  for  the  Hebrevv'S, 
did  not  exist  before  Moses. 

It  is  thus  that  the  religion  of  Israel,  in  its  most  ancient  portions, 
forms  an  absolute  contrast  to  Egyptian  customs  ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
seek  in  tlie  latter,  the  origin  of  the  foi-mer,  is  an  evident  error.  Modern 
researches  have  proved  that  the  primitive  alphabet  is  that  of  the  ancient 
Hebre^v,  and  that  it  lias  nothing  in  common  vfith  hieroglyphical  Avriting, 
but  w^as  l-ather  in  complete  opposition  to  it. 


CHAPTER  X\ 


THE    PRAYER  ''ALENU." 

The  closing  prnyer  of  the  morning  prayers,  in  private  as  well  as 
public  worship,  is  called  "  Alenii,''  from  the  lirst  word  with  w^hich  that 
prayer  begins,  the  moaning  of  Avliieh  is,  "  On  us." 

This  prayer  is  an  excellent  one  ;  the  only  objection  which  might  be 
made,  is  tliat  the  ^leAvs  speak  of  tlieni selves  as  they  ought  to  he  and  not  as  in 
fact  they  are.  l.^'or  the  sake  of  its  excellency,  and  in  order  to  explain 
how  it  became  the  canse  of  persecution,  we  translate  it,  adding  the  clause 
whicli  is  onnnitted  in  tlie  present  editions  of  tlie  Jewish  prayer  book. 

"  It  is  on  us  (our  special  duty)  to  i)raise  the  Lord  of  all,  to  ascribe 
greatness  to  Him  who  created  all  things  in  the  beginning,  that  Pie  has 
not  made  us  like  other  nations  of  the  hinds,  and  lias  not  placed  us  like 
-other  families  of  the  cartli  ;  for  he  has  not  givcm  us  a  portion  like  theirs, 
nor  our  lot  witli  all  their  multitudes.  For  ihei/  It.ieel,  ■inorship  ami  bow 
dovcn  before  vanities  and  lifeless  things  ;  then  prai/  ami  are  not  deliverea'; 
but  we  kneel,  worship  and  how  down  before  the  Supreme  King  of  kings, 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He.  He  who  stretches  out  tlie  heavens,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  enrtli  ;  the  residence  of  His  glory  is  in  heaven 
above,  and  the  dwellings  of  H  is  power  in  the  highest  heavens.  Hois 
our  God  and  none  besides  Plim.  Our  King  is  Truth,  raid  there  is  none 
like  Him,  as  it  is  v/ritten  in  His  law  ;  •  Know,  therefore,  this  day,  and 
reHect  it  in  thine  heart,  that  Jehovali  is  the  God  in  heaven  above,  and 
on  the  earth  beneath,  and  tliere  is  noiie  else.'  Therefore  we  hope  in  tliee, 
O  Jehovah,  our  God,  si»eedily  to  behold  the  glory  and  beauty  of  Thy 
power,  to  remove  all  abominations  from  the  earth,  and  cause  all  idols 
to  be  utterly  destoryed.  To  establisli  the  w^orld  into  a  kingdom  of  the 
Almighty  God,  so  that  all  fiesli  nuiy  invoke  Thy  name,  and  all  the 
wicked  on  the  eartli  turn  unto  Thee.  May  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  know  and  acknowledge  Thee,  for  unto  Thee  every  knee  must  bow, 
and  every  tongue  snail  pi-aise.  Before  Thee,  O  Jehovali,  our  God,  they 
shall  fall  down  and  worship  and  ascriV)e  honor  to  the  glory  of  Thy  name. 
They  shall  willingly  take  upon  themselves  the  yoke  of  Thy  dominion, 
and  Thou  shalt  speedily  be  King  over  them  for  ever  and  ever.'  And 
-again  it  is  said  :  •  And  Jehovah  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth  ;  at 
that  time  Jehovah  shall  be  One  and  His  Xame  One.'  " 
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This  is  tlie  prayer,  "Alenu,"  and  the  italisized  passajges  is  that- 
which  cauised  not  only  persecutions  and  sufferings,  but  destruction  of 
hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  lives  of  the  J ewish  people.  But  it 
was  not  that  clause  alone  which  caused  so  much  indignation  among  the 
Gentiles  of  those  dark  ages,  but  the  custom  to  spit  out  after  having  said 
those  words.  This  obnoxious  clause  is  omitted  in  all  modern  prayer 
books ;  but  most  of  the  orthodox  teach  their  children  to  insert  it  by 
heart ;  and  even  the  spitting  is  still  practical  in  those  dark  corners  of 
Europe,  Vt^here  pure  gospel  light  has  not  penetrated,  and  where  Jews 
and  Gentiles  are  several  centuries  behind  time. 

What  the  Jews  pray  for  when  they  say  "  Alenu," — though  not  ten 
in  a  hundred  understand  what  they  say, — we,  and  all  true  Christians, 
long  and  pray  for  when  we  say,  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  Jleaven." 


PART  SIXTH. 


THE  KELATION  OF  THE  JEAVS  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 
CHAPTER,  I. 

FALSE  cnmsTs. 

Accoimtb"  of  false  Christs  Avho  have  arisen,  A.D.  114  to  A.D.  1862 — Involves  the 
principle  of  the  ceaseless  expectation  of  the  ^Messiah — General  remarks. 

After  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and  immediately  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  false  Ohrists  ever  and  anon  appeared,  and 
deceived  many.  In  the  year  114,  in  Trajan's  reign,  Andrew  arose,  and 
Avas  the  death  of  thousands.  Under  Adrian,  Bar  Cochah,  the  son  of  a 
star,  appeared,  and  vanished,  as  Bar  Cosihah,  the  son  of  a  lie.  In  the 
year  434,  under  Theodosius  the  Younger,  Moses  sprung  uj)  in  Crete,  and 
did  not  succeed  so  -^^'ell  in  persuading  liis  followers  to  ford  the  Mediter- 
ranean dry-shod.  In  the  year  520,  one  Danaan  cropped  up  in  Arabia, 
and,  committing  grievous  outrages  upon  the  Christians  of  Nagra,  was 
destroyed.  In  the  year  529,  Julian  made  his  entree  in  Palestine,  and, 
drawing  Jcavs  and  Samaritans  into  sedition,  destroyed  many.  In  tlie 
year  620,  Mohammed  appeared,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  drew  after  him 
J ews  in  multitudes,  until  the  eternal  law  of  ceremonies,  of  w^liich  the 
Jews  boast  themselves,  took  another  shape  under  Islam,  and  tlie  sixth 
and  the  seventh  precepts  of  the  decalogue  received  a  fearful  illustration. 
In  the  year  721,  another  false  Christ  arose,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  yet 
received  Jews  as  followers.  In  the  year  1157,  the  very  century  in 
w^hich  Aben  Ezra,  Ma,imonides,  Jarchi,  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
flourished,  the  Jews  arose  in  Spain  under  another  Messiah,  and  were 
well-nigh  exterminated.  In  the  year  1167,  ten  years  after,  removed  to 
Aifrca,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Fez,  they  made  a  similar  attempt  at  dominion, 
under  yet  another  false  Christ,  and  failed.  In  the  same  year,  another 
pretended  Christ  made  Arabia  the  scene  of  his  exploits  ;  and  being  ap- 
prehended, a,nd  about  to  be  put  to  death,  was  shrev/d  enough  to  predict, 
that  if  his  head  were  cut  off,  he  would  be  the  subject  of  an  immediate 
resuscitation  :  he  was  accordingly  decapitated,  and  thus  happily  escaped 
the  torture  of  being  impaled  alive.    In  the  year  1174,  the  Jews,  to  their 
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own  destruction,  were  led  into  rebellion  by  a  false  Clirist  in  Peisia,  and 
by  anotlier  in  Moravia,  David  Almusar,  as  he  was  called.  In  the  year 
1199,  a  great  magician,  David  Alroy,  otherwise  rejoicing  in  the  royal 
title  of  David  El  David,  stood  forth  in  Persia,  and  pleased  the  Jews  for 
a  while,  and  flickered  and  flashed  as  their  Messiah,  and  expired.  In 
the  year  1222,  a  Jew,  styled  The  Son  of  David,  announced  himself  in 
Germany  as  the  Messiah,  and  induced  many  of  the  Jews  to  follow  him. 
In  the  year  1465,  soon  after  Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  Saracens  were  teaching  by  the  sword  the  degenerate 
nations  of  Christendom,  Rabbi  Abraham  Avenaris,  an  astrologer,  pre- 
dicted the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  from  a  conjunction  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  in  the  sign  Pisces.  The  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  in  Pisces,  it  would  appear,  is  a  juncture  in  judicial  astrology 
peculiarly  favorable  to  Jewish  dominion ;  for  even  Rabbi  Isaac  Abarbanel, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  this  century,  afterwards  professed  in  his 
commentary  on  the  book  of  Daniel,  to  deduce  the  period  of  the  Messiah's 
appearance  from  this  conjunction.  Accordingly,  Milton,  with  appro- 
priate shrewdness,  and  not  without  a  sly  hint  at  Jewish  astrology,  has 
put  similar  calculations  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tempter,  in  his  address  to 
our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness. 

''Now  contrary,  if  I  read  aught  in  heaven, 
Or  heaven  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars, 
Yoluminous,  or  single  characters, 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell, — 
Sorrows  and  labours,  oppositions,  hate. 
Attends  thee,  scorns,  reproaches,  injuries, 
Violence,  and  stripes,  and  lastly,  cruel  death  ; 
A  kingdom  they  portend  Thee,  but  what  kingdom, 
Ileal  or  allegoric,  I  discern  not ; 
Nor  when,  eternal  sure,  as  without  end, 
Without  beginning  ;  for  date  prefixt, 
Directs  me,  in  the  starry  rubric  set." 

In  the  year  1497,  Ismael  Sohpus  spread  his  victorious  arms  through 
Media,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia ;  and  the  Jevf s  for  a  while 
rested  under  his  shadow,  trusting  him  as  tbeir  Messiah  ;  but  he  settled 
down  as  the  head  of  a  new  sect  among  the  Mahomedans.  In  the  year 
1500,  Rabbi  Asher  Lemla  gave  himself  out,  in  Germany,  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Messiah,  who  that  very  year,  was  to  restore  the  Jews  to 
Canaan.    Public  prayers  and  fasts  were^  ordered  and  observed ;  but  th© 
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Messiah  did  not  appear,  and  the  restoration  was  not  effected.  In  the  year 
1534,  a  new  Messiah  made  his  appearance  in  Spain  ;  but  liis  success  was 
similar  to  that  of  his  impious  predecessors  ;  he  was  made  the  subject  of 
an  anto  da  fe  under  Charles  Y.  In  the  year  1615,  another  false  Mes- 
siah appeared  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the  year  1G24,  yet  another  showed 
himself  in  Holland.  In  the  year  1666^  Sahethai  Zevi  in  like  manner, 
boasted  himself  to  be  a  Messiah,  with  no  small  expectation  of  the  Jews  ; 
but  to  save  his  life  he  became  a  Mahomedan.  And,  in  the  year  1682 
many  of  the  German  Jews,  and  almqst  all  those  of  Italy,  owned  Rabhi 
Mardochai  as  their  Messiah ;  but  his  Messiahship  also  came  to  nought. 

Those  dates  and  facts,  as  given  by  Leslie,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Jews,  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Johannes  a,  Tent,  printed  at  Herborn, 
in  1697,  and  confirmed  by  several  Jewish  Kabbis.  They  are  not  bare 
facta  and  dates,  but  involve  a  principle  ;  they  shew  the  ceaseless  anticipa- 
tion of  a  Messiah  on  the  part  of  the  J ewish  nation  ;  and  hot*'-,  after  a 
course  of  nineteen  centuries,  might  have  taught  the  Jews  that,  in  seek- 
ing the  object  of  their  search,  they  have  proceeded  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Having  rejected  Jesus  of  Kazaretli  as  the  true  Messiah,  they  have 
become  the  dupes  of  every  A\i'ongheaded  and  unprincipled  imposter. 

The  fact  is,  more  than  one  of  the  most  learned  among  the  Jews 
have  denied  that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  known  by  the  working  of  miracles* 
He  is  simply  to  gather  the  Jews  together  to  fight  the  Lord's  battles,  and 
conquer  the  world.  And,  in  so  iixv,  modern  Judaism,  looks  for  the  same 
weapon  tliat  vras  so  effective  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Islam.  The  sword 
that  made  Mecca  the  centre  of  a  nevv^  religion,  is  to  make  Jerusalem  the 
metropolis  of  the  world. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  their  wanderings,  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
calamities,  learned  men  have  appeared  among  the  Jews.  Literature  has 
been  cultivated ;  schools  a.nd  private  societies  have  sprung  up,  and  flour- 
ished, and  still  show  their  fruits,  in  a  busy  intermeddling  v-^ith  all  know- 
ledge ;  in  strains  of  absorbing  pathos,  and  deepest  melancholy ;  in 
prayers  and  supplications,  mingled  with  their  paternal  ceremonies ;  in 
keen,  curt,  and  caustic  exegesis  of  the  inspired  books  ;  in  proverbial  say- 
ings, and  pithy  apothegms ;  in  quaint  and  curious  stories,  and  hyperbol- 
ical enigmas  ;  in  strange  and  entrancing  tales  of  surpassing  wonder,  that 
often  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  v/h ether  the  narrator  is  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  sorrowful  earnestness,  or  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  dupe 
of  his  quaint  humor  and  marvellous  invention  ;  and,  we  v/ish  that  we 
had  not  to  add,  sometimes,  too,  in  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit,  now 
wild  and  unsavory  as  ''the  vine  of  Sodom,"  now  poisonous  and  deadly 
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as  '-the  fields  of  Gomorrha."  The  great  Council  at  tTemsalem,  with 
Ezra  as  its  President,  the  names  of  Jafue,  and  Csesarea,  and  Tiberias, 
are  known  as  celebrated  schools  in  Palestine,  as  those  of  Nahardea,  and 
Sora,  and  Piombadutha  were  in  the  farther  East,  in  Babylon.  Such,  if 
not  the  birth-place,  were  the  cradles  of  the  present  Jewish  literature ; 
thence  sprung  up,  or  gathered  strength,  the  Masora,  the  Cabala,  and  the 
Talmicd. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OFFICES  AND  TITLES  OF  THE  MESSIAH  AS   TAUGHT  IN 
RABBINICAL  WRITINGS. 

1.  Jehovah. — In  tlie  book  "  Eclia-Eabatlii,"  fol.  59,  tlie  question  is 
asked :  Wliat  is  llie  name  of  the  Messiah  1  Rabbi  Abba  ben  Chanania 
replies  :  Jeliovah  is  his  name  ;  as  it  is  written  :  "and  tliis  is  his  name 
by  whicli  he  shall  be  called  :  Jthovah  our  righteousness."  Again,  in 
Midrash  Tehilim,  fol.  40,  the  10th  verse  in  the  35th  chapter  of  Isaiah  is 
thus  commented  :  "  and  the  redeemed  of  Jehovah  shall  return,  and  come 
to  Zion,  with  shouting  and  everlasting  gladness  upon  their  heads  ;"  this 
means  the  Redeemed  of  the  Messsiah. 

2.  Memsa  (Logos,  or  The  Word). — In  Genesis  xxvi.  3  :  "  And  I 
shall  be  with  thee,"  says  the  Targum,  "  my  Memra  shall  support  thee." 
Genesis  xxxix.  2  :  And  Jehovah  was  with  Joseph."  The  translation  of 
the  Targum  is  :  And  the  Jltmra  of  God  was  in  the  assistance  of 
Joseph."  Exodus  iii.  8  :  ''  And  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Egyptians."  The  Targum  says  :  "  By  my  2Iemra  I  will 
deliver  tliem  out  of  Egypt."  Num.  xxiii,  21  :  ''Jehovah  his  God  with 
hipi  :  and  the  shouting  of  a  king  in  him  ;"  which  Jonathan  Ben  Uziel 
translated  :  "  The  Memra  of  God  is  their  help,  and  the  trumpet  of  King 
Messiah  shall  be  heard  among  them."  The  Targum  Onkelos,  however, 
says  :  "  The  Memra  of  God  is  their  help,  and  the  Sliekina  of  their  King 
among  them." 

Shekixa.— -Wherever  the  word  Chebod  Jehovah,"  the  "Glory  of 
Jehovah,"  transpires  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Targum  translates  it 
Shehina,  a  word  which  means  the  revealed,  or  rather  the  iii visible  God — 
God  manifested  in  the  flesh — because  the  root  of  the  vv^ord  SheJcina  is 
^^y^l^ ' Shaken,  "  to  dwell."  They  derived  this  title  from  Exodus  xxiv.  16  : 
^' ALnd  the  glory  of  JehoA'^ali  dicelt  upon  Mount  Sinai."  Deut.  xxxi.  3  : 
"  And  Jehovah,  thy  God,  shall  go  before  thee."  Jonathan  Ben  J[Jziel 
translates,  "And  the  Memra  of  God,  his  Shelcina,  shall  go  before  thee." 

4.  Hakadash  Babuch  Hu— (The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He). — • 
This  we  find  in  Sohar  upon  Genesis,  fol.  63,  ''And  the  King  Messiah, 
who  shall  also  be  called  :  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  Ne.^' 

Zebaoth. — Sohar  upon  Exodus,  fol.  4,  speaking  of  the  7th  verse, 
2nd  chapter,  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  :  "I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of 
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Jerusalem,  by  the  roes  (-vvhicli  is  in  the  Hebrew  Zehaotk),  and  by  the 
hinds  of  the  field,"  he  says,  this  means  the  King  Messiah,  -vvho  is  called 
Zehaoth. 

6.  Son  of  God. — The  Midrash  Rabbah  on  Exodus,  fol.  133,  says: 
In  future  all  nations  shall  bring  presents  to  the  King  Messiah,  and  God 
•will  say  to  him  :  take  from  them  as  it  is  written  :  Princes  shall  come 
out  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God." 
Psalms  Ixviii.  31:  xlnd  also  :  "  Kiss  the  Son^  lest  he  be  angry."  Ps.  ii.  12: 
also,  Prov.  xxx.  4  :  "Who  has  ascended  up  into  heaven  and  descended] 
Who  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists  1  Who  has  bound  the  waters  in  a 
garment  1  Who  has  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  1  What  is  His 
name,  and  Avhat  is  the  name  of  His  Son,  if  thou  knowest  it 

7.  Light. — On  Isaiah  Ix.  1  :  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,*' 
the  Targum  paraphrases  ;  thy  salvation  is  come.  Tancliuma,  fol.  75 
says :  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  age  of  Messiah ;  and  the  liglii  is  the 
Messiah.  The  Midrash  Rabbah,  on  Lamentation,  says  :  The  name  of 
the  Messia,li  is  liglit ;  as  it  is  written  :  "  He  I'evealeth  the  deep  things, 
and  the  secret  things  ;  He  knows  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  the  light 
dwelleth  with  him." 

8.  Matron. — Sohar,  on  Exodus,  fol.  21,  says :  In  the  age  of 
Messiah  all  those  nations  who  would  show  themselves  hostile  to  Israel, 
shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Matron  ;  as  Isaiah  said  :  Who  is 
he  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  ^"  * 
Eor  I  will  tread  them  in  Eiy  fury,  and  their  blood  shall  be  spf-inkled 
upon  my  garments."  Then  in  another  place,  says  the  same  book  :  the 
Shekina  is  the  MatronitJia. 

9.  YeerAnpin,  ^^^f,  "The  little  face."  This  title  the 
Cabalists  confer  upon  the  Son,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Father  ;  and 
it  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  Sohar,  and  other  Cabalistic  works. 

10.  JiNON. 

11.  Pheleh. — (V^^onderful). 

12.  JoETZ. — (Counseller). 

13.  El-Giboe.— (Mighty  God). 

14.  Abi-Ad. — (Everlasting  Father). 

15.  Sar-Shalom. — (Prines  of  Peace). 

These  are  the  names  of  Messiah  in  his  Divine  character.  In  his 
human  character  he  has  the  following  names  : 
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1.  Bar-Eno9H. — Son  of  Man.  Sohar,  on  Genesis,  fol.  85,  says  :  It 
is  wiitten,  "There  came  one,  like  a  Son  of  Man,  in  the  clouds  of 
Heaven."  Dan.  i.  13:  This  is  the  King  Messiah,  and  has  the  same 
signification  as  in  the  second  chapter  (of  Daniel),  verse  44,  "  and  the 
Ood  of  Heaven  shall  set  np  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed." 

2.  David. — Sohar  on  Exodus,  fol.  93,  says  :  As  David  was  King- 
in  this  world  (or  age),  so  shall  David  be  the  King  in  the  age  to  come  ; 
which  is  the  King  Messiah. 

3.  Zemach. — Zechar  vi.  12,  it  is  written:  "Behold  the  man 
whose  name  is  Ze3IACH,  (the  branch),  and  he  shall  grow  out  of  himself, 
and  he  shall  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord."  On  which  the  Targum 
paraphrases  instead  of  Zemach,  Messiah.  In  Midrash  Rabbali,  on  Lamen- 
tations, we  find  Rabbi  Joshua  Ben  Levi  says  :  The  name  of  ]\Iessiah  is 
Zemach,  as  it  is  -written  :  I  shall  bring  my  servant  Zesiacii.  Zechar  iii. 
8.  Rabbi  Tanchuma,  fol.  68,  on  the  same  passage  in  Zechariah  :  This 
is  the  King  Messiah;  as  also  the  prophefc  Jeremiah  says:  ''Behold 
the  days  come,  saitli  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
branch,  Zemach,  and  ho  shall  reign  as  a  King,  and  shall  prosper,  and 
execute  judgment  and  justice  upon  the  earth." 

4.  Bar-Nafli. — This  is  the  name  which  the  Talmud  gave  him,  and 
is  hardly  to  be  translated  in  the  sense  iui  v^^hicli  it  is  understood  by  the 
scholar  of  the  Talmud.  The  passage  Avhere  we  find  this  name  is  in 
Tract  Sanhedrin,  fol.  96,  2,  and  reads  thus:  Saith  R.  Nachaman  to  R, 
Isaac :  Hast  thou  any  information  of  the  coming  of  Bar-Nafli  1  The 
other  replied :  Who  is  Bar-Nafli  1  It  is  the  Messiah,  answered  the 
first.  Dost  thou  call  the  Messiah  Bar-Nafli  ?  Yes,  he  replied,  for  it  is 
written :  "In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is 
fallen,"  Amos  ix.  11,  The  word  Nafli  has  the  same  root  as  the  word 
ISTofeleth,  "which  is  f aliens 

5.  Ehed. — Servant.  In  Isaiah  xlii.  1;  xliii.  10;  Zechar  iii,  8; 
Psalms  Ixxxvi.  16;  Isa.  Hi.  14;  liii.  11  ;  and  many  other  places,  the 
Rabbins  agree  with  Christians,  that  it  is  the  Messiah. 

The  Messiah  as  King,  Redeemer,  and  High  Priest. 

1.  KiHG. — Hebrew,  Melech,  Cadean,  Malka,  Sohar,  on  Exodus,  fol. 
52,  says  :  "Wherever  Scripture  speaks  of  a  Melech,  without  special 
name,  we  have  always  to  understand  :  King  Messiah. 

2.  Shilo. — Talm.  Tract  Sanhedrin,  fol.  xcviii.  2,  says  :  What  is  the 
name  of  the  Messiah  ?  R.  Shila  replied  :  His  name  is  Shilo.  Midrash 
Rabbah,  on  Genesis,  says :  "  Until  Shilo  comes ;"  this  means  the  King 
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Messiali.  Targum  Onkelos,  as  weP.  as  Targum  Jerusalemi,  translates- 
this  passage  :  Until  King  Messiali  comes,  to  whom  belongs  tlie  govern- 
ment. 

3.  GoEL. — Redeemer,  Eabbi  BerecMali  says :  Even  as  the  first 
Kedeemer,  Moses,  made  himself  known,  as  such,  by  his  works,  so  the 
latter  Redeeraer,  King  Messiah,  will  be  acknowledged  by  his  works.  The 
first  brought  down  manna  from  Heaven  ;  so  will  the  latter  do  ;  as  th& 
Psalmist  says,  when  prophesying  of  the  Messiah,  (72),  that  the  corn  will 
grow  even  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains.  The  'first  gave  the  people 
water  from  the  rock ;  the  latter  will  do  the  same ;  as  it  is  written  in 
Joel  iii.  18,  ''and  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  mountain 
shall  drop  down  new  made  wine,  and  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk  ;  and 
the  rivers  of  Judah  shall  flow  with  waters,  and  a  fountain  shall  come 
forth  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim." 

4.  Malach  Hagoel. — "  The  Kedeeming  Angel."  Sohar  Ohadash 
on  Gen.  xlviii.  1 6,  says  :  "Who  is  the  Redeeming  Angel  who  shall  bless 
the  children  1  It  is  Shekina,  because  no  other  can  redeem,  and  no  other 
can  bless. 

5.  Malach  Ha-Berith. — ^'  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant."  This  is 
derived  from  Mai.  iii,  1,  and  the  Sohar  takes  it  as  a  rule,  that  wherever 
Scripture  says,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  it  speaks  of  Jehovah. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HOW  THE  FIFTY-THIRD  CHAPTER  OF  ISAIAH  IS  EXPLAINED 
AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

They  saj  that  the  tiftv-thircl  chapter  of  Isaiah  was  looked  upon  by- 
Christians  as  referring  to  the  alleged  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Cabalists  and  some  Eabbies,  as  referring  to  the  supposed  Messiah  from 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  who  would  die  previous  to  the  adveut  of  the  right 
Messiah.  They  say  that  the  greatest  commentators  of  the  Bible,  Ptashi, 
Ibn  Ezra,  and  Redak,  maintain  this  chapter  refers  only  to  tho  people  of 
Israel. 

It  is  our  intention  to  giye,  in  the  present  exposition,  the  opinion  of 
these  commentators. 

They  try  to  establish  in  the  first  place,  that  the  author  of  the  last 
twenty-seven  chapters  of  Isaiali,  viz.,  from  xl.  to  Ixvi.,  is  not  the  same 
author  to  whom  the  other  thirty-nine  chapters  of  Isaiah  can  be  ascribed. 
They  establish  this  fact  by  the  most  rigid  and  impartial  criticisms.  The 
first  is  exclusively  Israelitish,  has  an  Israel  and  Judah,  sinful  kings  and 
invading  foreigners,  wliile  the  last  is  a  cosmopolitan,  and  possesses  none 
of  the  above  characteristics.  He  knows  of  no  priestliood,  no  king,  no 
sacrifices,  and  no  temple  :  he  mentions  only  ruins  and  hopes. 

2nd.  Therefore  Israel  appears  to  this  prophet,  not  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  as  it  did  to  other  prophets,  but  in  a  state  of  suffering  and 
oppression,  and  he  is  the  great  harbinger  of  hope  and  consolation. 
He  starts,  "console  ye,  console  ye,  my  people,  *    that  her 

(Jerusalem's)  iniquity  is  pardoned  ;  for  she  has  received  of  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  double  for  all  her  sins."  This  is  the  tenor  of  all  his  prophecies. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Israelites  fraternized  everywhere  with  the  Medo- 
Persians ;  hence  their  sufferings  under  the  last  king  of  Babylonia  must 
have  been  intense." 

3.  Israel  appears  to  this  prophet  as     the  servant  of  the  Lord"  

''The  chosen  of  God,"  whose  mission  it  is  to  bring  salvation  to  the 
nations  in  the  three-fold  form  of  "  truth,  justice,  and  virtue,"  (Jer.  iv.  2.) 
The  honorable  epitaph  of  "  servant  of  the  Lord,"  formerly  given  to 
Moses  only,  is  applied  by  this  prophet  to  all  Israel,  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  becomes  evident,  wherever  he  says  plainly,  "my  servant,"  or, 
^'  my  chosen  one,"  he  could  mean  none  else  except  the  nation  of  Israel, 
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"the  covenant  people,  tlie  ligiit  of  nations."  Only  once  lie  applies  thi- 
epitapli  to  himself,  (Isaiah  xliv.  1  to  6.) 

4.  Israel  is  ca,lled  ^'the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  because  it  is  the  mes- 
senger of  God,  to  bring  to  mankind  the  Divine  lessons  of  truth,  justice 
and  virtue,  the  truth  of  religion,  the  principles  of  absolute  justice  to 
govern  the  societies  of  man.  So,  and  not  otherwise,  can  this  be  under- 
stood j  because  the  same  prophet  says,  "You  are  My  witnesses,  saith 
God,  and  My  servant  -whom  I  have  chosen,  that  you  may  know,  and 
cause  others  to  believe  Me,  and  understand  that  I  am  He ;  before  Me 
there  was  no  creative  power,  and  there  will  be  none  after  Me." — "I  have 
formed  this  people  to  Me,  that  they  may  narrate  My  glory."  (Isaiah  xliii. 
10  to  21.) 

"  And  nations  will  walk  after  Thy  light,  and  kings  after  the  radi- 
ance of  Thy  sun."  (Ibid.  bd.  3.)  The  whole  sixty-first  chapter  conveys 
this  idea,  and  the  sixty-second  chapter  again  begins  and  ends  with  it. 
The  concluding  chapter,  especially  the  l8tli  and  19tli  verses,  again, 
clearly  express  this  idea. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  Gnostic,  Christian  and  Cabalistic  theology,  which 
transfers  the  mission  and  excellency  of  all  Israel  to  one  Messiah,  Christ? 
or  Redeemer,  according  to  inveterate  conceptions  of  regal  majesty,  and 
therefore,  call  that  one  person  "the  chosen  one,"  'Hlie  servant  of  the 
Lord,"  has  not  the  least  foundation  in  this  prophet's  words.  He  has  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  a  Messiah,  Christ,  or  Hedeemer.  We  let  the  pro- 
phet speak  for  himself.  He  says  :  "  Thus  saith  God,  the  King  of  Israel, 
and  its  Redeemer,  God  of  Hosts,  I  am  the  fi.rs!t  and  the  last,  and  beside 
Me  there  is  no  Lord."  (Ibid.  xliv.  6.)  I,  even  I,  am  God,  and  beside 
me  there  is  no  Saviour."  (Ibid,  xliii.  11.)  "Israel  is  saved  by  God,  an  ever- 
lasting salvation."  (Ibid.  xlv.  19.)  "  Am  I  not  God,  and  none  beside 
Me  1  a  just  Lord  and  Saviour,  there  is  none  beside  me."  (Ibid.  xlv.  21., 

Our  Redeemer,  God  of  Hosts  is  His  name,  the  Holy  On©  of  Israel." 
(Ibid,  xlvii.  4.)  "And  He  (God)  will  come  a  Redeemer  to  Zion,  and 
to  those  who  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  God."  (Ibid, 
xlix.  21.) 

6.  This  prophet,  like  all  others,  never  expresses  anywhere  the  idea, 
that  one  should  die  for  the  sins  of  Israel,  or  any  other  nation.  On  the 
contrary,  they  thought,  only  punishment,  or  true  repentance,  brings  full 
remission  of  sins.  The  prophet  says,  right  at  the  start,  that  Jerusalem's 
sins  are  pardoned,  because  "  she  hath  received,  from  the  hand  of  God,  a 
double  portion  for  all  her  sins." — •"  I,  even  I,  am  He  who  extinguisheth 
thy  transgressions  for  My  sake,  I  will  not  remember  thy  sins."  (Ibid. 
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xliii.  '2iS.)  "Ilmve  extinguished  thy  tmnsgressions  like  mist,  and  thy 
sins  like  clouds;  return  to  Me,  for  .1  have  redeemed  thee."  (Ibid.  xliv. 
22.)  ''Let  the -wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  man  of  iniquity  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  to  God,  and  He  will  have  mercy  with  him? 
and  to  our  Lord,  for  he  Avill  increase  pardoning  (as  the  iniquity 
increaseth).  (Ibid.  Iv.  7.) 

7.  Lastly,  we  have  to  j)remise  this.  ISTot  only  Ibn  Ezra,  and  Don 
Abarbanel,  but  almost  all  modern  critics, agree  that  the  speech  containing 
the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  begins  Avith  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the 
previous  cliapter:  "Behold  my  servant  Avill  be  i)rosperous."  The  object 
of  the  chapter  or  question  is  ''my  servant."  The  subject  of  this  chapter 
can  be  none  except  the  "  many  nations,"  or  ^'the  kings,"  with  which  the 
fifty-second  chapter  ends.  The  context  will  sliovv^,  that  the  kings  are 
imagined  speaking  of  "my  servant,"  as  they  do  from  liii.  1,  to  Ibid:  9. 
Tiie  last  three  verses  are  the  Prophet's  own  words.  Therefore  the  first 
nine  verses  are  in  the  past  tense,  and  the  rest  in  the  future  tense. 

These  premises  inform  us  : — 

(a).  "My  servant,"  cannot  refer  to  a  Messiah,  Christ,  Redeemer 
or  to  any  one  who  died  for  the  iniquity  of  others  ;  whereas  all  those 
ideas  are  foreign  to  the  Prophet. 

(li).  This  2:>rophet  calling  "  I\Iy  serA^ant,"  either  himself  or  Israel, 
he  could  refer  only  to  either. 

(c)  Israel  appearing  to  the  Prophet,  suft'eriug  in  the  captivity,  and 
being  the  messenger  of  God  to  the  nations,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  Prophet  would  speak  of  himself — in  a  ma.nner  as  he  does  in  the  three 
concluding  verses — "  My  servant,"  can  refer  to  Israel  only. 

Take  these  few  ideas  as  a  guide,  and  the  whole  chapter  reads  right,  is 
plain,  and  can  be  rendered  literally. 

Introduction — Isaiah,  Hi.  13,  14,  15. 

13.  Behold  my  servant  will  be  prosperous;  he  will  be  elevated, 
exalted,  and  very  high. 

14.  As  the  multitude  were  amazed  at  Thee  (so  disfigured  by  man, 
in  his  visage,  and  his  form  by  the  sons  of  ma.n). 

15.  So  shall  He  fill  many  people  with  joy  ;  kings  shall  shut  their 
mouths  at  him,  for  they  saw  what  was  not  narrated  to  them,  and  thev 
comprfhended  what  they  never  heard. 

*  These  three  verses  form  the  introduction  of  the  next  chapter,  and  also  contain 
the  outlines  of  it.  "'\Ve  are  told  that  Israel  will  he  great  yet,  (although  it  is  now  de- 
graded in  captivity),  by  the  triumph  of  trutli  and  justice  which  it  brings  the  nations. 
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DBSCRIPTIOISr  OF  THE  SUSTEKINGS  OY  ISRAEL,  BY  THE  KINGS — ISAIAH  liii. 

1.  Who  would  have  believed  our  report,  and  the  arm  of  God — 
over  whom  it  was  revealed. 

2.  He  rose  like  the  sucker  before  Him,  and  like  the  root  from  a 
desert  land,  ivhich  has  no  form  and  no  beauty.  "We  saw  him,  and  he 
had  no  appearance,  and  we  should  have  desired  him 

3.  He  was  despised  and  forsaken  by  men,  a  man  of  sorrow  and 
used  to  disease.  Like  one  who  hides  the  countenance  before  us,  he  was- 
despised,  and  wq  regarded  him  not.  " 


THE  CAUSE  OE  THE  SUFFERINGS  AS  THE  KINGS  WILL  CONCEIVE  IT. 

4.  Yerily  he  hath  borne  our  sicknesses,  and  our  sorrows — he  hath 
carried  them ;  and  we  considered  him  vv^ounded,  smitten  by  the  Lord,, 
and  alFiicted. 

sometMng  wliicli  tliey  never  perceived.  Tlie  conjuientators  overlooked  the  fact,  tliat 
the  hopes  of  Israel,  expressed  in  tliis  and  the  next  chapter,  are  in  the  future  tense, 
while  the  sufferings  (as  here  in  verse  14),  are  expressed  in  the  past  or  present  tense  • 
because  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  present  state,  which  in  some  future  time  will  he 
narrated  as  something  past  and  gone.  If  he  had  intended  to  speak  of  Jesus  and  His 
sufferings,  or  of  any  other  Messiah,  the  sufferiugs  also  must  he  stated  in  the  future 
tense,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  above  three  verses  being  rendered  literally,  we 
need  not  a^ccount  for  it.  We  rendered  "  Yaszeh"  with  Gesenius,  "he  shall  fill  with 
joy,"  and  not  "  sprinkle,"  as  the  English  version  has  it  ;  because  it  is  not  followed 
by  an  object  of  a  thing,  but  by  an  object  of  a  person  "  many  nations. "  Nations 
cannot  besprinkled,  fluids  may  be  sprinkled  wj;ou  an  object,  as  l^^^f]  DH^Sj/' 
n?D'    ^^^^^  Taszeh  in  the  hiphil  form  must  be  transitive. 

The  Hebrew  scholar  must  admit,  that  our  translation  is  literal  in  every  point. 
The  English  version  mutilated  most  unpardonably  these  three  verses,  so  that  there- 
is  no  sense  in  then,  ^J/^"]  is  rendered  there  "for  he  shall  grow  up,"  when  HH^jlj? 
concluding  the  second  verse,  makes  it  evident  that  the  vav  is  conversive.  The  same 
blunder  is  committed  Avith  *]nKU1j  which  is  rendered,  there,  "  And  we  shall  see 
him,"  although  it  is  preceded  and  followed  by  a  perfect  tense.  The  rules  of 
grammar  were  set  aside  to  make  a  prophecy  concerning  Jesus  in  this  chapter  ;  but  it 
was  still  in  vain.  Jesus  was  not  used  to  disease,  we  are  not  told  that  ho  ever  Avas- 
sick  ;  nor  was  he  forsaken  by  men,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  informed  that  thousands 
went  after  him  wherever  he  went. 

^yf,  in  verse  second,  signified  literally  sucker,  the  shoot  of  a  plant  from  the 
roots  or  the  lower  part  of  a  stem.  This  is  a  figurative  of  Israel  dispersed  aniong^ 
nations,  hanging  like  little  suckers  on  large  trees.  So  is  "from  the  desert  land,"  a 
reference  to  Israel's  descending  from  a  land  then  deserted  and  waste.  The  kings  de- 
scribe the  suffering  of  the  captive  Israelites  in  brief  but  expressive  terms. 
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5.  An  J  lie  is  defiled  by  our  transgressions,  he  is  dispersed  by  our 
iniquities  ;  the  correction  of  our  welfare  is  on  him,  and  we  were  healed 
in  his  association. 

6.  We  all,  like  sheep,  went  astray,  every  man  turned  his  own  way ; 
-and  God  caused  to  fall  on  liiiu  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 

7.  He  was  oppressed,  he  was  afflicted,  and  he  would  not  open  his 
mouth  ;  like  the  sheep  dragged  to  the  slaughter,  like  the  ew^e  is  mute 
before  her  shearers,  he  Avould  not  open  his  mouth. 

8.  Taken  violently  away  from  dominion  and  judgment,  and  who 
w^ill  ever  convince  his  generation,  that  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of 
life,  was  stricken  for  the  transgressions  of  my  people,  (9)  and  gave  his 
grave  to  the  wicked,  and  his  sepulchre  to  the  rich  ;  because  he  hath  done 
no  violence,  and  there  was  no  deceit  in  his  mouth.  * 


*The  speech  of  tlie  Kings  ends  ;is  it  began,  a\  itli  a  question,  stated  in  conclusion 
Avith  other  words.  The  Kings  thinlc  Israel  bears  their  injustice  and  conceived  false- 
hoods, is  oppressed  by  the  consequence  thereof,  so  that  all  the  iniquities  of  kings 
and  nations  tall  on  tlie  captive  peoi>le,  ^^'llich  brought  them  the  doctrines  of  truth 
and  tlie  principles  of  absolute  justice.  "  The  connection  of  our  welfare  is  on  him." 
Alter  the  patient  sullering  of  Israel  is  described  in  verse  7,  it  says  in  verse  8,  tliat  he 
was  driven  from  his  own  land,  leaving  his  home,  his  grave,  his  sepulchre,  to  strangers, 
because  he  is  the  bearer  of  justice  and  truth,  Avhich  he  must  bring  to  the  Gentiles,  to 
which  "my  people,"  in  verse  8,  refers  in  opposition  to  "my  servant,''  of  whom  the 
Kings  speak.  The  kings,  convinced  of  this  truth,  exclaim  at  the  start,  "Who  would 
then  have  believed  our  report, "  and  exckinip!,  in  conclusion,  "Who  will  ever  con- 
\-iucehis  generation,"  that  saw  the  people  in  its  degradation,  that  it  should  be  com- 
missioned by  Providence  to  bear  and  uproot  the  iniquities  of  all,  by  truth  and  justice  ? 
^^irrtD  verse  5,  cannot  be  rendered  "  he  Avas  wounded,"  as  the  English  version 
does,  because  it  is  the  present  ]-)avticiple  of  the  jjc«aZ  form,  and  signifies  profaning  or 
defiling.  See  Ezek.  xxxix.  7.  The  same  is  in  the  case  with  "bruised" 
in  the  E.  Y.,  while  it  actually  signifies  "very  much  crushed,"  "broken  very 
small,"  ''crushed  to  atoms."  A  nation  is  defiled  by  its  being  dispersed,  or  broken 
in  small  fragments.  'l^'H^ni^  rendered  by  the  E.  Y.,  as  if  a  Dakesh  forte  was 
in  the  second  both,  while  the  term  can  mean  but  one  thing,  society,  company,  or 
dissociation.  The  Kings  say  they  Avere  healed  by  their  injustice  and  fictions  by  their 
associations  witb  Israel.  The  concluding  sentence  of  verse  6,  is  rendered  after 
Gesenius.  p^p^  in  Averse  8,  contains,  in  itself,  the  word  "violently,"  being  the 
passive  of  the  pecal  form,  '-)^*"^^  "prison,"  in  the  E.  Y.  must,  on  account  of  tOS^D 
be  rendered  in  the  same  sense  of  ^^^^  I^^IV  J^^'iges  xviii.  7,  and  refers  to  the 
•captivity  of  Israel.  The  same  is  the  case  Avith  being  "  cut  off  from  the  land  of  life," 
(their  home)  and  leaving  iheir  graA'es  and  sexmlchres  to  others.  ^^HID^  verse 
9  parallel  to  )'^2p,  rendered  by  the  E.  V.,  in  His  death,  is  derived  from 
Eabe  justly  remarks,         "that"  of  verse  8,  refers  to  all  members  of  the  period 
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THE  PROPHET'S  DEFEl^CE  OF  THE  JUSTICE  OF  PROVIDEN^CE. 

10.  Did  God  desire  his  oppression,  or  to  afflict  him  with  disease  T 
If  thou  wilt  make  His  person  an  offering  for  transgression,  He  must  see 
seed,  (that)  will  live  long,  and  the  delight  of  God  must  prosper  in  His 
hand. 

11.  For  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see,  he  shall  he  satisfied  with 
this  knowledge,  (that)  He  will  bring  the  righteous  to  righteousness,  He 
is  my  servant  to  the  great,  and  He  will  carry  their  iniquities, 

12.  There,  therefore,  will  I  afford  him  a  position  with  the  great,  and 
he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  mighty,  because  he  hath  exposed  his 
person  to  death,  and  was  counted  among  transgressors,  while  he  bore  the 
sin  of  the  multitude,  and  he  will  always  assail  the  transgressors. '^ 


down  to  ^j^,  in  verse  9  ;  therefore  Are  connected  the  two  verses.  The  unprejudiced 
reader  will  easily  observe,  that  there  is  not  the  least  reference  to  Jesus  or  any  other 
Messiah  in  any  of  these  verses. 

*  The  prophet  asks  whether  God,  (who  is  gracious  to  alI,),sliould  desire,  or  delight 
in  the  affliction  of  liis  servant,  Israel  ?  The  rav  of  the  "beginning  of  verse  ten,  is  a 

nS^^^ri  indicating  a  question.  To  this  he  answers,  if  God  (Thou)  afflictest  him 
for  others,  lie  must  be  rewarded  for  it  by  seeing  his  seed,  (children)  living  long,  and 
the  desire  of  God,  (truth  and  justice)  prosper  in  the  hands  of  his  seed,  the  greatest 
reward  of  a  father.  This  idea  is  similar  to  that  which  concludes  the  book  of  Job' ; 
that  is  not  all,  says  the  prophet,  that  gives  his  suffering  servant  satisfaction  and 
strength  in  the  hour  of  affliction  ;  but  the  consciousness,  that  he  suffers  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  greatest  and  best  in  the  world,  vvlio  labor  under  the  mistake  of  error  and 
injustice,  must  give  him  srrength  and  satisfaction.  The  prophet,  in  conclusion, 
introduces  God  himself,  promising  a  happy  -  future  to  those  who  suffered  for  the 
fictions  and  injustice  of  others,  and  were  auxiliary  in  removing  these  stumbling 
stones.  This  reward  should  be  their  ovvu,  they  should  be  afforded  a  portion,  &;c. 
Having  spoken  of  the  Kings,  he  concludes  with  Q^^T^^J^  D^^l?  S^'^at  and 
mighty,  who  should  acknovvdedge  Israel  as  their  equal.  The  prophet  considers 
not  the  justice  of  Provid-ence,  and  the  siifferings  of  Israel,  from  a  narrow  in- 
dividual point  of  view,  but  he  does  so  from  universal  point  cf  vievf.  Israel,  the 
hearer  of  truth  and  justice,  suffers  and  patiently  bears  the  oppression  of  the  Kings 
and  nations  addicted  to  error  raid  ijj  justice  ;  because  "my  servant"  knows  he  is 
appointed  to  this  mission,  and  will  be  triumphant  at  last  with  the  triumph  of  truth 
and  justice,    y^^^,  E.  Yersion,  "his  soul,"  we  translated  person  on  accoiint  of 

niD*?  II^^J  TTS^T]-,        ^^'^  ^i*^^  earlier  Scripture  the  term  nephesh 

signifies  "life  soul,"  but  this  prophet  has  the  terms  tl'D's^^  HII-  ^^'^s.Q  11, 
most  all  translators  forget  to  pay  attention  to  the  measure  which  is  p^*|\^ 
pn^^  .  ^y^^  -  1^^^,  y^|3^  U^j;^^ 

"^DD^  Kl.il  DD^U^I  "  DO'lS  n^j/"^'  2,  2,  2,  3,  and  so  we  translated. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 


DID  CHRIST  BORROW  FROM  THE  RABBIES? 

Use  of  the  Eabbinical  Avritings  in  explaining  the  New  Testament — Several  illustra- 
tive examples — Note  on  Christ's  relation  to  truth,  old  and  ne^Y. 

A  Christian  ^vriter  says  :  Without  some  knowledge  of  Talmiidical 
writings,  we  shall  be  unable  to  nnderstaiul  even  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity ;  since  from  these  authorities,  we  learn  that  our  Lord  con- 
descended to  borrow  even  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Communion 
from  the  rites  of  His  countrymen  ;  and  that  even  the  prayer  which  was 
bequeathed  us  in  contradistinction  to  the  vain  repetitions  of  the  Jewish 
Doctors,  is  derived  from  expressions  that  had  been  long  familiar  in  the 
schools  and  synagogues  of  J udea.  * 

We  will  give  the  reader  but  a  few  specimens  whicli  may  be  com- 
pared with  each  other  : 

SAYIITGS  OF  EABBIES.  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

"Be   deliberate    in    judgment.'       Witli  whiit  judgment  ye  judge 
Judge  all  mankind  favourably."        ye  shall  be  judged.'"' — Matt.  vii.  2. 
"  Make  a  fence  for  the  Law."       ;     "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 

'  destroy  the  law  or  the  Prophets  ; 
'  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
I  fulfiL"— Matt.  V.  17. 


D^S*^^  E,  v.,  "many"  having  &.  Kamaz  imder  the  Lamed,  the  deAnite  A<^i  thus 
replaced,  ^nust  be  rendered  precisely  like  S^^*^^,  121  verse  12,  whi;;]!  the  E.  Y., 
renders  "  vrith  the  great."  is  rendered  by  the  E.Y.,  "and  maJce  intercession," 

■while  this  is  plainly  in  the  future  teiise,  and  the  same  term  in  the  sam.e  form, 
^jlSn?  verse  6  is  rendered  "hath  laid  on  him."  The  error  is  confjpicuous.  W 
translate  literally.  These  three  verses  cannot  refer  to  Jesus  ;  for  He  saw  no  seed  long 
living,  as  He  had  no  children,  and  the  Bible  no  v/here  has  the  idea  of  spiritual  seed  ; 
he  never'was  alloted  a  portion  among  the  gTeat,  so  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  hum- 
ble, nor  did  he  divide  spoil  with  the  mighty.  The  whole  chapter  does  not  say,  that 
"my  servant "  died  or  will  die. 

*  It  is  said  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  that  he  could  not  patiently  hear  the  ancient  records 
of  the  Eahbins  too  much  aspersed,  as  proceeding,  most  commonly,  from  ignorance  of 
their  admirable  use  in  explaining  the  Holy  Scripture.  When  Rutherford,  in  the 
assembly  of  Divines,  had  said  that  there  was  no  news  of  som^ewhat  in  controversy, 
but  in  the  Rabbins,  it  was  of  a  "  cup,"  in  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  seeming  to 
speak  contemptibly  of  them  ;  Dr.  Lightfoot  replied  :  "  That  there  are  divers  things 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  must  be  beholden  to  the  Rabbins  for  the  understand- 
ing of  ;  or  else  we  know  not  what  to  make  of  them." 
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SAYINGS  OF  RABBIES. 

"  He  that  dotli  alms  in  secret  is 
greater  than  our  master  Moses  him- 
self." _  • 

Rabbi  Jannai  saw  one  giving 
money  openly  to  a  poor  man  to 
■whom  he  said  :  "  It  is  better  you 
had  not  given  at  all  than  so  to  have 
given." 

"Does  any  one  give  his  neighbour 
a  box  on  the  ear,  or  a  bloAV  upon 
the  cheek,  let  him  give  him  two 
hundred  zuzees."  (Coins.) 

"  Be  not  like  servants  who  serve 
their  masters  for  the  sake  of  receiv- 
ing a  reward  ;  but  be  like  servants 
who  serve  their  masters  without  a 
view  of  receiving  a  reward ;  and 
let  the  fear  of  heaven  be  upon  yoa." 

"  Be  not  prone  to  much  discourse 
with  women-kind.  Whoever  con- 
verses much  with  women,  bringeth 
«vil  on  himself,  and  at  last  will  in- 
herit hell.  He  who  looketh  upon 
a  woman's  heel,  is  as  if  he  looked 
upon  her  belly ;  he  that  looks 
upon  her  belly,  is  as  if  lie  had  laid 
with  her ;  lie  that  looks  upon  her 
little  finger,  is  as  if  he  looked  upon 
her  privy  parts." 

Making  peace  between  neigh- 
bours, is  numbered  among  those 
things  which  bring  forth  good  fruit 
in  this  life,  and  benefit  in  the  life 
to  come." 

"Be  cautious  in  thy  words." 
Giving  and  receiving  among  the 
•disciples  of  the  wise  men,  was  in 
truth  and  faith,  by  saying,  "  Yes, 
yes  ;  no,  no." 

Hillel  said  :  "  Be  of  the  disciples 
of  Aaron,  who  loved  peace  and  pur- 
sued peace  ;  so  that  thou  love  mau- 
kind." 

"  Whoever  i^  ambitious  of  ag- 
grandizing his  name,  destroys  his 
name." 


NEV/  TESTAMENT. 

"  Do  not  your  alms  before  men." 
—Matt.  vi.  1.  "Let  not  thy  left 
hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth."— Matt.  vi.  3.-^  "Do  not 
sound  a  trumpet  before  thee  as  the 
hypocrites  do  in  the  syna.gogues  and 
in  the  streets." 

"  Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also." — Matt.  v.  39. 

"  But  he  shall  receive  an  hundred 
fold,  now  in  this  time,  &c.,  &c.,  with 
persecutions  ;  and  in  the  world  to 
come,  eternal  life." — Mark  x.  30. 

"For  he  had  respect  unto  the 
recompeiice  of  the  reward." — Heb. 
xi.  26. 

"  Whoever  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed 
adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
heart."— Matt.  v.  28. 

"  Y/horemongers  shall  have  their 
part  in  the  lake  which  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone." — Rev. 
xxi.  8. 


"  Blessed  are  the  Peace  Makers." 
—Matt.  V.  9. 


"  Let  your  conjniunications  be 
yea,  yea  ;  nay  nay." — Matt.  v.  37. 


"  Live  peaceably  with  all  men." 
— Rom.  xii.  18. 


"  And  wlioever  shall  exalt  him- 
self shall  be  abased."— Matt,  xxiii. 
12. 
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SAYINGS  OF  RABBIES. 

Whosoever  brings  his  hands  to 
the  .modest  parts,  let  his  hand  be 
cut  off  unto  his  navel;  it  is  better 
that  his  belly  be  cleft  in  two,  than 
that  he  should  descend  into  the 
well  of  corruption." 

Tlie    school  of  Shamniai  said  : 
A  wife  is  not  to  be  put  away  un- 
less for  filthiness,  that  is,  a^lultery." 

Let  the  fear  of  heaven  be  u])on 
you." 

Neither  is  the  study  of  the 
law  the  principle,  but  the  practice 
thereof." 

Say  little  and  do  niucli." 
"  Be  also  as  careful  of  the  observ- 
ance of  a  light  precept  as  a  weighty 
one." 

••'  All  thine  actions  are  written  in 
a  book." 

"Abolish  thy  will  for  the  sake 
of  His  will." 

Hillel  said  :  "  Separate  not  your- 
self from  the  congregation." 

"  Plave  no  confidence  in  thyself." 

If  he  hath  acquired  a  pure  doc- 
trine of  the  law,  he  hath  obtained 
for  himself  immortal  life  in  a  future 
state." 

''Have  you  ever  seen  beasts  or 
fowls  that  had  a  workshop?  and 
vet  thev  are  fed  without  trouble  of 
mind.""" 

"^Aliosoever  hath  but  a  small 
morsel  in  his  basket,  and  said  what 
have  I  to  eat  to-morrow,  behold  he 
is  to  be  reckoned  with  those  of  little 
faith." 

There  is  enough  trouble  in  the 
very  moment." 


NEW  TESTAMENTS 

If  thy  right  hand  offend  cut  it 
off  and  cast  it  from  thee,  for  it  is 
profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy 
members  should  perish,  and  not 
that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast 
into  hell."— Matt.  v.  30. 

"  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  forni- 
cation, causetli  her  to  commit  adul- 
tery."—Matt.  V.  32. 

"  Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0 
Lord."— Rev.  xv.  4. 

"  Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not 
works,  is  dead,  being  alone." — James 
ii.  17. 

James  ii.  15-16. 

"  Teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you." — Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

Also  Luke  xvi.  10. 

"And  the  dead  were  judged  out 
of  those  things  which  were  written 
in  the  bocks." — Rev.  xx.  12. 

"  Nevertheless  not  my  will  but 
Thine  be  done." — Luke  xxii.  42. 

"  Not  forsaking  the  assembling 
of  ourselves  together." — Heb.  x.  25. 

"  And  have  no  confidence  in  the 
flesli."— Philips,  iii.  3. 

"  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  he  hath  both  Father  and 
Son." — 2  John,  verse  9. 

"Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
&c. — your  Heavenlv  Father  feedetli 
them."— Matt.  vi.  26. 

"  Therefore  take  no  thought — 
saying  :  What  shall  v/e  eat  ?" — 
Matt.  vi.  31. 

"  0  ye  of  little  faith.  "—Yerse  30. 

^'  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."— Matt.  vi.  34^ 
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HA-JEHUDIM  AND  MIKVEH  ISRAEL. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 


SAYINGS  OF  RABBIES. 

"  Let  none  pray  in  the  singular 
number,  but  in  the  plural,  say ; 
Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven." 

Sanctify  Thy  name  above  all 
that  do  sanctify  Thy  name.''" 

A  prayer  wherein  is  not  men- 
tioned '  Kingdom  of  God/  is  not  a 
prayer." 

"What  is  the  short  prayer?' 
Rabbi  Eliezer  saith — "  Thy  will  be 
done  in  Heaven,  and  give  quietness 
of  spirit  to  them  that  fear  Thee  on 
earth." 

Let  it  be  Thy  good  pleasure  to 
give  every  man  what  sufficeth  him 
for  his  daily  food." 

Rabbi  Judah  was  wont  to  pray 
thus  :  Let  it  be  Thy  good  pleasure 
to  deliver  us  from  evil  men,  evil 
affection,  and  from  Satan  the  de- 
stroyer."''^ 

"  We  therefore  hope  in  Thee,  0 
Lord  our  God,  speedily  to  behold 
Thy  glorious  power,  for  the  kingdom 
is  thine.  The  Lord  shall  reign  for 
ever." 

''In  the  measure  that  a  man 
measureth  others  measure  to  him." 
Hillel  saw  a  skull  floating  on  the 
water  and  said,  "  Because  thou  didst 
make  others  float,  have  they  floated 
thee,  and  the  end  of  those  who 
made  thee  float,  will  be  that  they 
will  also  float." 

When  any  (judge)  said  to  an- 
other— "  Cast  out  the  mote  out  of 
thine  eye,"  he  answered,  "  Cast  you 
out  the  beam  out  of  your  eye." 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

"Our  Father  which  art  in: 
Heaven." 

"  Hallowed  by  Thy  name-" 

"Thy  Kingdom  come." 


"  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  in  Heaven." 


"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread." 

"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,, 
but  deliver  us  from  all  evil." 


"  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power  and  the  glory,  for  ever. 
Amen." 


"  With  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  tD  you  again. ' 
— Matt.  vii.  2. 


"  How  vdlt  thou  say  to  thy  bro- 
ther, let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of 
thine  eye  ;  and  behold  a  beam  is  in 
thine  own  eye  ?" 


It  was,  and  still  is  a  law,  a  behef  among  the  Jews,  that  men  cannot  expect 
forgiveness  of  their  sins  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  unless  they  forgive  one  another. 


DID  CHRIST  BORROW 


FROM  THE  RABBIES  ? 
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SAYINGS  OF  RABBIES. 

E.  Tarplion  said — '-I  wonder 
whether  there  be  any  in  this  age 
that  will  receive  reproof.  But  if 
one  saith  to  another,  '  Cast  ont  the 
mote  out  of  thine  eye,'  he  Avill  be 
ready  to  answer,  '  Cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye.'  " 

"  Go  forth  and  consider  which 
is  the  good  part  for  man  to  adhere 
to?"  K  Eleiizar  said — "A  good, 
benevolent  and  pure  heart." 

"  Go  forth  and  consider  which  is 
the  evil  way  man  should  shun," 
"An  evil  heart,"  was  the  answer. 

A  certain  Gentile  came  to  Sham- 
mai,  and  said  :  "  Make  me  a  jn'ose- 
lyte,  that  I  may  learn  the  whole 
law,  standing  upon  one  foot."  Sham- 
mai  beat  him  with  a  staff  that  was 
in  his  hand.  He  went  to  Hillel 
and  he  made  him  a  proselyte,  and 
said  :  "  That  which  is  odious  to 
thyself  do  it  not  to  thy  neighbour, 
for  this  is  the  whole  law." 

"  Let  all  thine  actions  be  in  the 
name  and  to  the  glory  of  God." 

"  A  gourd  is  known  by  its 
branch." 

In  the  day  of  the  great  judg- 
ment," is  a  form  of  speech  very 
usual  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
"  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Let  the  honour  of  thy  associate 
be  as  dear  to  thee  as  thine  own." 

Be  not  easily  moved  to  anger." 

When  thou  art  praying,  con- 
sider not  thy  prayer  as  ordinary, 
but  as  supplicating  mercy  in  the 
presence  of  God." 

Be  expeditious  to  study  the 
law,  that  thou  mayest  know  how 
to  refute  the  epicurean." 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

"Thou  hypocrite;  firstcast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then 
shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out 
the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 
—Matt.  yii.  4,  5. 


"Blessed  are  the  merciful." 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart." 
—Matt.  v.  7,  8. 

For  out  of  the  heart  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulterieS) 
fornications,"  &c.,  &c. — Matt.  xv. 
19. 

"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  yiou,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them — for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  Prophets."— Matt.  vii.  12. 


"  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God."— 1  Cor.  x.  3L 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."— Matt.  vii.  20. 

"  Day  of  Judgment." 
"  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

"  In  honour  preferring  one  an- 
other."— Romans  x.  12. 

"Be  slow  to  wr^h." — James  i. 
19. 

"  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou 
shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrite." — 
Matt.  vi.  5. 

(See  parable.  Publican  and  Phar- 
isee.)— Luke  xviii.  11-13. 

"Be  ready  always  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man,"  &c. — 1  Peter 
iii.  15. 
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HA-JEHUDIM  AND 


MIKVEH  ISRAEL. 


SAYINGS  OF  EAEEIES. 

Consider  in  whose  presence 
tliou  art  labouring  and  in  whose 
service  thou  art  employed ;  who 
will  pay  thee  the  rev/ard  of  thy 
labour." 

"  K.  Tarplion  said  :  "The  day  is 
short,  but  the  labour  is  much,  and 
labourers  slothful ;  and  the  master 
of  the  house  presseth  for  dispatch." 

"As  a  drop  of  mustard," 
"  Consider  in  whose  presence 
thou  must  in  futurity  render  an 
account  in  judgment,  even  before 
the  Holy  Supreme  King  of  Kings, 
Hessed  is  He." 

"A  religious  man  who  becomes 
-a  publican  is  to  be  driven  out  of 
"the  society  of  i«^ligion." 

Two  or  three  who  set  together 
and  discourse  of  the  law,  the  Divine 
presence  may  be  said  to  rest  on 
them." 

"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, for  were  it  not  in  deference 
thereof  men  would  swallow  each 
other  alive." 

"  Give  unto  God  of  His  own ;  for 
for  thou  and  all  thou  possessest  are 
His." 

"  Laughter  and  levity  accustom 
mankind  to  lewdness." 


This  was,  and  still  is,  the  ordi- 
nary salutation  among  the  Jews. 

"Be  ex^dingly  humble  of 
spirit." 

/'It  were  better  for  him  that  he 
were  not  created."  A  usual  way  of 
speaking. 

"  Whosoever  profaneth  God's 
name  in  secret,  will  be  punished 
openly." 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

"  He  shall  reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works." — Matt, 
xvi.  27. 

*'  We  are  labourers  together  with 
God."— 1  Cor.  iii.  9. 

"  The  harvest  is  plenteous,  but 
the  labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  send  forth  labourers  into 
his  harvest."— Matt.  ix.  37,  38. 

"  As  a  grain  of  mustard  seed," 

"  For  we  all  must  appear  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body,"  &c.,  &c. — 2  Cor. 
V.  10. 

''Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an 
heathen  and  a  publican." — Matt, 
xviii.  17. 

"  For  where  tv/o  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." — Matt, 
xviii.  20. 

"  Prayers  to  be  made  for  kings, 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority, 
that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peace- 
ful life."— 1  Timothy,  ii.  1-2. 

"  Render  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's."— Matt.  xxii.  21. 

"  What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst 
not  receive." 

"Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish 
talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not 
convenient,  but  rather  giving  thanks 
unto  God." — Ephes.  v.  4. 

"  Peace  be  unto  you." — Luke 
xxiv.  36  ;  John  xx.  19. 

"Be  clothed  with  humility."— 
1  Peter,  v.  5. 

It  had  been  g6od  for  that  man 
if  he  h?A  not  been  born." — Matt, 
xxvi.  24. 

"  For  there  is  nothing  covered 
that  shall  not  be  revealed." 


DID  CHRIST  BORROW 


FROM  THE  RABBIES  ? 
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SAYING6  OF  RABBIES. 

Repentance  and  good  deeds  are 
a  shield  before  the  Divine  punish- 
ment." 

The  Rabbins  say  :  "  Thou  shalt 
not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart." 
Perhaps  he  does  not  beat  him,  he 
does  not  pull  his  hair  ;  he  does  not 
curse  hini.  The  text  says :  "In 
thine  heart,"  speaking  of  hatred  in 
the  heart.  But  whence  is  it  proved 
that  he  that  sees  his  brother  doing- 
some  fonl  actions  is  bound  to  reprove 
him  1  Because  it  is  said  :  "In  re- 
proving thou  shalt  rejn'ove."  He 
reproves,  but  he  heareth  not; 
whence  is  it  proved  he  is  bound  to 
a  second  reproof?  It  says  in  re- 
proving thou  shalt  reprove. "  "How 
long  must  we  reprove  ?"  Ilabha 
saith  :  "  Even  to  blows,  that  is,  un- 
til he  that  is  reproved  strikes  him 
that  reproves."  Samuel  saith,  "  Un- 
til he  is  angry." 

Samuel  saith  :  "  Whosoever  sins 
against  his  brother,  he  must  say  to 
him,  '  I  have  sinned  against  thee,' 
if  he  hear  thee  it  is  well,  if  not,  let 
him  bring  others,  and  let  him  ap- 
pease him  before  them." 

"Whosoever  lays  on  himself  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  custom  of  the  world." 

"  Everything  is  given  to  man  on 
security,  and  a'  net  is  spread  over 
every  living  creature  ;  the  shop  'is 
open,  and  the  merchant  credits  ;  the 
book  is  open  and  the  hand  records  ; 
and  whosoever  chooses  to  borrow 
may  come  and  borrow ;  for  the 
collectors  are  continually  going 
round  daily,  and  obtain  payment 
of  man  v^hether  with  his  consent  or 
not,  as  they  have  full  authority  to 
support  them,  and  the  judgment  in 
true  justice  ;  and  all  e.re  prepared 
for  the  feast." 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

"  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  like- 
w^ise  perish." — Luke  xiii.  5  ;  Acts 
viii.  22. 

Go  and  tell  him  his  faulc  between 
thee  and  him  alone,  if  he  shall  hear 
thee  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother." 
— Matt,  xviii.  15. 


"  If  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then 
take  with  thee  one  or  two  more." 
&c.,  &c. — Matt,  xviii.  IG. 


Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  for 
ray  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light."— Matt.  xi.  29,  36. 

Parables. 

(See  Matt.  xxi.  33. 

"  XXV.  1. 

Mark  xii.   1 . 
.  Luke  XA^  13.) 
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HA-JEHUDIM  AND  MIKVEH  ISEAEL. 


SAYINGS  OF  RABBIES. 

"  Tliey  do  not  show  a  man  a  palm 
tree  of  gold,  nor  an  elephant  going 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle." 

"To  what  may  he  be  likened 
whose  wisdom  exceedeth  his  good 
works  1  To  a  tree  whose  branches 
are  multiplicious,  and  its  roots 
scanty;  so  that  the  wind  cometh 
and  plucketh  it  up  and  overturneth 
it.  But  to  what  is  he  like  whose 
good  deeds  exceed  his  wisdom  ?  To 
a  tree  whose  branches  are  few,  and 
its  roots  multifarious,  so  that  if  the 
most  violent  tempest  discharges  its 
fury  against  it,  it  will  not  be  able 
to  move  it  from  its  place." 

"  To  what  was  R.  Bon  Bar  Chaija 
like  1  '  To  a  king  who  hired  many 
labourers  ;  among  which  there  was 
one  hired  who  performed  his  work 
extraordinary  well.'  What  did  the 
king  do  ?  '  He  took  him  aside  and 
walked  with  him  to  and  fro.' 
When  even  was  come,  those  labor- 
ers came  that  they  might  receive 
their  hire,  and  he  gave  him  a  com- 
plete hire  with  the  rest.  And  the 
labourers  murmered  saying.  'We 
have  laboured  hard  all  day  and  this 
man  only  two  hours,  yet  he  hath 
received  as  much  wages  as  we,' 
the  King  saith  unto  them,' '  He 
hath  laboured  more  in  those  two 
hours  than  you  in  the  whole  day." 

"He  that  is  wronged  is  forbid- 
den to  be  difficult  to  pardon.  But 
when  the  offender  implores  him 
once  and  again,  and  it  appears  he 
repents  of  his  deed,  let  him  pardon 
him,  and  whosoever  is  most  ready 
to  pardon  is  most  praiseworthy." 

"  Those  that  were  more  eminent 
for  the  profoundness  of  their  learn- 
ing, or  the  splendour  of  their  virtues, 
were  set  out  by  such  an  expression 
as.  this  :  '  He  is  a  rooter  up,  (or  a 
r.emover)  of  mountains." 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

"  A  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle." — Matt.  xix.  24. 

"  Shall  he  be  likened  unto  a 
foolish  man  which  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand,  and  the  rain  de- 
scended, &c.,  &c." 


"  Shall  be  likened  to  a  wise  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock, 
and  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew  ; 
and  it  fell  not,"  &c.,  &c. — Matt.  vii. 
24-28. 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
likened,"  &c.,  &c. 

"Who  went  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  hire  labourers,"  &c.,  &c. 

"They  received  every  man  a 
penny,"  &c.,  &c. 

"  They  murmured  against  the 
good  man  of  the  house."  dkc. — Matt. 
XX.  1-14. 


"  Shall  I  forgive  him  1  Till  seven 
times." —Matt,  xviii.  21. 

'**if  thy  brother  repents,  forgive 
him." — Luke  xxvii.  3. 


"  But  if  ye  say  unto  this  moun 
tain,  '  Be  thou  removed  and  be 
thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall  be 
done."— Matt.  xxi.  21. 


DID  CHRIST  BOIiROW 


FROM  THE  EABBIES? 
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SAYINGS  OF  EABBIES. 

'•It  ^vas  a  custom  among  the 
Jews  to  invite  poor  travellers  to 
feasts." 

"  Rabbi !  Kabbi !  It  was  cns- 
tomarv,  and  they  loved  to  be  saluted 
with  this  honoi-able  title,  notwith- 
standing the  dissembled  axiom : 
'  Love  the  work,  but  hat^  the 
title.'  " 

"A  king  invited  his  servants, 
but  did  not  appoint  any  set  time. 
Those  that  were  wise  adorned  them- 
selves. Those  that  were  foolish 
went  about  their  own  business. 
The  king  all  of  a  sudden  called  for 
servants  :  those  went  in  adorned  ; 
these  undressed.  The  king  was 
pleased  with  the  wise,  and  angry 
with  the  foolish." 

"  It  was  customary  among  the 
Rabbles  to  use  the  jod  to  signify 
some  small  or  insignificant  thing. 
Sometimes  they  called  a  little  town 
ironically  jod.  In  Talmud,  tract 
kidushin,  it  is  said  :  From  a  little 
jod  I  see  arise  a  whole  city," 

"Who  is  mighty  1  he  who  sub- 
dueth  his  evil  imacrination." 

o 

Run  to  the  performance  of  the 
slighest  precept,  and  flee  from  the 
commission  of  sin." 

"  This  world  may  be  likened  to  a 
court-yard,  in  comparison  with  the 
future  world ;  therefore,  prepare 
thyself  in  the  ante-chamber  that 
thou  niayest  enter  into  the  dining- 
room." 

"  One  hour's  refreshment  in  the 
future  world  is  preferable  to  the 
entire  life  of  this." 

"  Look  not  at  the  flask,  but  at 
that  which  is  therein,  for  there  are 
:new  flasks  full  of  old  wine  and 
old  flasks  which  have  not  even  new 
vv^ine  in  them." 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

"  Go  ye  into  the  highways,  and 
as  many  as  ye  find  bid  to  the  mar- 
riage."— Matt.  xxii.  9. 

"  And  to  be  called  of  men  Rabbi ! 
Rabbi  !  "-  Matt,  xxiii.  7. 


"And  five  were  wise,  and  five 
were  foolish,"  &q.,  &c. — Matt.  xxv. 
1-12. 


"  Till  heaven  and  earth  piss  one 
jot  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled."— 
Matt.  V.  18. 


"  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  you." — James  iv.  7. 

"  Flee  from  these  things,  and  fol- 
low after  righteousness." — 1  Tim. 
vi.  11. 

"  We  should  live  soberly,  light- 
eously  and  godly  in  the  present 
world,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope 
and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God."— Titus  ii.  12-13. 

"  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul." — Mark  viii.  36. 

See  Matt.  ix.  17  ;  Mark  ii.  22  ; 
Luke  V.  37. 
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HA-JEHUDIM  AND  MIKVEH  ISRAEL. 


SAYINGS  OF  RABBIES, 

"  Against  thy  will  must  thou 
hereafter  render  an  account  and 
receive  judgment  in  the  presence  of 
the  Supreme  King  of  Kings,  the 
Holy  God,  blessed  be  He." 

^'  Let  not  thine  evil  imagination 
persuade  thee  that  the  grave  is  a 
place  of  refuge  for  thee." 

"  Pestilence  conieth  into  the 
world  for  the  commission  of  sins 
said  to  be  punishable  v/ith  death  in 
the  law." 

"  He  who  saith,  '  What  is  mine 
is  thine,  and  what  is  thine  is  also 
thine/  is  the  custom  of  the  pious." 

"  Samael*  the  wicked  and  head 
of  all  evil  spirits,  had  no  power 
over  Moses,  the  servant  of  God. 
He  waited,  however,  impatiently 
for  the  moment  when  Moses  would 
breathe  his  last  breath,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  without  their  leader. 
He  said  to  himself:  '  O  when  will 
the  time  come,  when  I  shall  rejoice, 
and  Michael,  the  patron  of  Moses, 
shall  weep  1 '  The  time  came  when 
God  said  to  Moses,  '  Go  up  the 
mount  Abarim,  and  die  there;'  and 
Michael  said  to  Samael :  '  Now  re- 
joice, thou  wicked  one,  and  I  shall 
weep  because  Moses  my  friend  must 
die.'  Again,  Moses  desired  to  enter 
■  the  land  of  promise,  and  could  not 
bear  the  idea  that  he  must  die  be- 
fore. The  good  angels  refused  to 
take  the  life  of  Moses;  and  Samael, 
who  was  ready  to  do  it,  had  a  hard 
combat  with  him." 

"The  holy,  blessed  God  saith 
concerning  Israel :  Those  that  be- 
long to  me,  are  as  simple  as  doves, 
but  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world,  they  are  subtle  as  serpents." 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

"  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall 
speak  they  shall  give  an  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgement." — ^ 
Matt,  xii  36. 

"  How  can  ye  escape  the  damna- 
tion of  hell]"— Matt,  xxiii.  33. 

Because  of  these  things  cometh 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  children 
of  disobedience."  —  Eph.  v.  6  ; 
Col.  iii.  6. 

(See  Matt.  xix.  21 ;  Mark  x.  21 ; 
Luke  xviii.  12;  also  Acts  iv.  32.) 

"Yet  Michael  the  archangel, when 
contending  with  the  devil,  he  dis- 
puted about  the  body  of  Moses,  &c." 
— Jude  i.  9. 


"Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents 
and  harmless  as  doves." — Matt.  x. 
16. 


*  Saraael  is  one  of  the.  names  given  to 
of  Sam  (poison)  and  Eli  (God). 


Satan  by  the  Eablbins.    It  is  compounded 
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May  be  compared  to  a  king, 
that  had  a  vineyard ;  and  there 
were  three,  who  were  enemies  to  it. 
What  were  they  1  One  cut  down 
the  branches.  The  second  cut  off 
the  bunches.  Tlie  third  rooted  up 
the  vines." 

"  About  the  time  of  the  Messiah      Matt.  x.  35. 
impudence  shouhl  abound,  and  then 
son  shall  revile  and  ill-treat  his 
father,    the   daughter    shall  rise 
against  her  mother,  and  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law against  the  mother-in-law,       "  And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they 
and  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  of  his  own  household." — Matt.  x. 
own  household."  36. 


NEW  TESTAMENT. 

"  A  certain  man  planted  a  vine- 
yard." etc. — Mark  xii.  1. 


XoTE. — "With  reference  to  the  foregoing  extracts,  we  may  observe  ;  first,  that 
Christ  came  not  to  disparage  truth  already  known  to  man,  hut  to  give  it  new  life  and 
power.  Hence,  whereever  He  found  the  truth,  whether  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
Or  in  the  sayings  of  the  Scribes  and  Elders  who  sit  in  Moses'  seat ;  He  added  to  it 
the  authority  of  His  testimony.  Secondly,  this  synopsis  probably  containes  all  that 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  Eabbies,  which  reappears  in  the  New  Testament.  Hence, 
we  may  learn  how  truly  original  is  the  Gospel.  It  expands  our  views  of  old  truth., 
and  also  brings  to  light  things  that  are  new.  It  completes  the  Revelations  of  former 
ages,  by  a  new  and  perfect  declaration  of  the  will  of  God. — N.  B. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


TESTIMONY  CONCERNING  JESUS  FROM  A  REFORMED  RABBI. 


The  manifold  calamities — originating  from  the  wickedness  of  the 
rulers,  and  increased  by  the  wars,  fought  by  Syrians  and  Egyytians  upon 
the  soil  of  Palestine — disposed  a  great  many  members  of  the  Jewish 
Society  to  melancholy  and  dejection,  while  others  were  inspired  with  a 
martyr's  faith  in  a  glorious  termination  of  all  the  existing  misery. 
Nothing  could  shake  their  trust  in  a  final,  miraculous  redemption. 
Thus  their  misery  led  a  great  many  Jews  to  expect  the  Messiah.  With 
many  others,  appeared  Theudas,  playing  the  part  of  the  same.  But  all 
failed  in  securing  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  They  answered  neither 
to  the  cherished  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  nor  had  they  influence  and 
mind  enough  to  unite  the  nation,  and  produce  the  desired  effect.  Jesus^ 
born  of  Mary,  in  Nazareth — the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion — was 
more  successful.  He  won  a  great  many  followers,  clinging  to  the  new 
faith  with  greater  pertinacity  in  proportion  as  the  Jews  persecuted  him. 
Religious  persecutions,  however,  assist  in  exasperating  the  roused  spirit 
of  the  parties — and  instead  of  procuring  a  reconcilliation,  will  call  forth 
hatred  and  discord,  division  and  mutual  aggression.  Nevertheless,  by 
the  means  of  an  all  wise  Providence,  Christianity  became  the  instrument 
of  bringing  a  great  many  nations,  absorbed  in  superstition  and  idolatry, 
nearer  to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  kindling 
anew  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  in  behalf  of  their  religion.  Many  Jews 
became  apostates,  and  especially  among  the  Essenes,  Sadducees,  Samari- 
tans, and  Idumeans,  and  took  a  hostile  position  against  Judaism ;  but 
this  very  apostasy  contributed  greatly  in  uniting  the  remaining  large 
majority  of  the  Jews,  inspiring  them  with  an  unusual  affection  and  love 
for  their  religion,  and  imbuing  them  with  a  national  pride,  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  impending  struggle. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ISRAEL'S  STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 

There  is  sometliing  intensely  interesting  in  tlie  past  liistory  and 
future  destiny  of  the  Jews.  From  whatever  point  viewed,  they  become 
to  us  a  marvel  and  a  study. 

If  Ave  look  at  them  in  their  national  character,  they  present  the 
most  remarkable  ethnic  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  world.  For 
no  people  have  ever  been  dispersed  among  other  people,  witliout  losing 
their  national  traits  and  characteristics;  but  the  Jews,  though  scattered 
throughout  the  habitable  globe  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  still  preserve 
their  ethnic  identity  and  peculiarities,  and,  though  they  mingle  with 
every  nation,  blend  with  none. 

If  we  look  at  them  as  an  historical  nation,  they  present  greater 
points  of  interest  than  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  other  country. 
Their  histories  go  back  a  thousand  years  1>eyond  the  birthday  of  the 
most  renowned  nations  of  antiquity,  and  unlike  the  fables  and  myths 
which  hang  like  clouds  around  the  origin  of  the  Athenians  and  of  the 
Romans,  are  clear,  true,  and  God-inspired. 

If  we  look  at  them  as  a.  ]:rophetical  nation,  we  see  a  nation  about 
whom  the  first  prophecy  in  Eden  was  uttered,  and  among  whom  existed 
a  line  of  seers,  extending  through  a  period  of  twelve  hundred  years, 
before  whose  visions  were  presented,  and  by  Avliose  pens  were  written, 
the  future  destinies  of  the  world. 

If  we  look  at  them  as  a  literary  nation,  we  find  them  possessing  a 
written  language,  history,  odes,  laws,  and  philosophy,  at  the  time  that 
Cadmus  was  introducing  his  letters  into  Greece,,  and  six  hundred  years 
before  the  Wolf -nursling  founded  Rome  ;  a  people  whose  histories  have 
never  been  excelled  by  Herodotus  or  Livy ;  whose  poetry  has  never 
been  equalled  by  the  blind  old  man  of  Chios,  or  the  Mantuan  bard; 
-whose  biographies  have  never  been  surpassed  by  Plutarch  or  Tacitus  ; 
whose  moralists  far  outstrip  Plato  and  Seneca  ;  and  whose  legal  writers 
leave  far  behind  them  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  in  his  Mcomachean 
ethics,  or  the  "  de  Republica"  of  Cicero. 

If  we  look  at  them  as  a  religious  nation,  we  see  a  people  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  and  giving  Him  holy  worship, 
and  possessing  His  holy  Word,  and  enjoying  the  ministration  of  a  priest- 
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hood  which  He  had  instituted,  and  above  all,  the  symbols  of  His  Divine 
Presence  and  Sovereignty,  when  the  rest  of  mankind  are  sunk  in  idolatry 
and  superstition  ;  and,  not  to  enlarge  on  this  comparison,  if  we  look  at 
the  Jews  as  the  race  to  which  was  given  the  Divine  law — to  whom  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God — ''of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came" — and  concerning  whom  Christ  himself  declared  "  salvation  is  of 
the  Jews" — then  do  we  place  this  nation,  outcast  though  it  now  is,  and 
dispersed  though  it  be,  on  a  higher  platform  than  can  be  occupied  by 
the  wisest,  the  richest,  the  greatest  nations  of  the  e^rth  centering  in 
itself  more  wonders,  and  challenging  for  itself  more  study,  than  are  found 
in  or  called  out  by,  all  the  world  beside. 

Of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  minds  of  nominal  Christians,  the 
first  which  we  will  mention  is,  their  general  prejudice  against  a  Jew.  In 
the  works  of  learned  historians,  from  Bede  to  Hallam  ;  in  the  pages  of 
popular  novelists,  from  Cervantes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  in  the  verses  of 
the  most  popular  poets,  from  Baccaccio  to  Southey,  the  Jew  has  been 
drawn  as  an  object  of  calumny,  satire,  and  scorn  ;  and  vy^hen  Shakspeare 
would  concentrate,  in  one  character,  subtlety,  cunning,  covetousness,  and 
an  overreaching  avarice,  he  conjures  up  a  Shylock,  a  Jewish  money- 
lender, of  Tenice,  and  holds  him  up  to  the  contempt  of  the  Christian 
world,  as  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  race — so  that  the  name  of 
Shylock  and  Jew  are  almost  synonymous  on  Gentile  lips.  We  have 
thus  been  educated  to  despise  the  J ews,  and  so  accustomed  to  see  them 
mentioned  with  opprobrium,  that  we  easily  become  imbued  with  the 
prejudice  and  act  it  out  in  our  daily  life.  But  this  is  unjust.  What  is 
it  that  has  made  the  Jew  a  wanderer,  a  usurer,  a  trader,  an  alien  in 
every  land,  branded  a-nd  persecuted  with  fire  and  sword  1  It  is  Chris- 
tian intolerance!  Christian  avarice!  Christian  revenge!  Gentile 
nations  have  trodden  them  in  the  dust,  and  then  reviled  them  because 
they  have  fallen  beneath  their  iron  heel. 

The  second  stumbling-block  in  the  way,  is  the  apathy  of  Christians* 
It  is  really  lamentable  to  know  how  little  hold  the  subject  of  promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews  has  upon  the  Church  of  God. .  The  very 
persons  who  are  deeply  interested  in  missions  to  the  heathen  here  feel 
but  little  sympathy ;  and  yet  every  argument  which  can  urge  to  foreign 
missions,  comes  with  additional  force  when  applied  to  the  J ew.  If  it  is 
right  to  send  missionaries  to  the  heathen  who  know  not  God,  much  more 
to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  who  do  worship  Jehovah,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  it  is  right  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  idolaters,  much  more  to  the  Jevfs  wdio  have  never  bowed  the 
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linee  to  wood  and  stone,  but  have  ever  directed  tlieir  worship  to  the  one 
living  and  true  God. 

This  apathy  is  allied  to  a  ^A/rJ  stumbling  block,  viz.:  a  nnsunder- 
sranding  of  the  Biblical  aspect  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  great  lack  of 
Bible  knowledge  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  Jews  before  God.  AVe  see 
them,  indeed,  a  dispersed  and  down-trodden  nation  ;  shall  we  argue 
thence  that  God  has  cast  them  off,  that  He  has  ceased  to  love  them  ? 
No.  St.  Paul  declares,  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people."  They  are 
still  "  beloved  for  their  fathers'  sake."  Their  present  position  is  that  of 
a  disobedient  and  refractory  child,  lying  under  a  father's  displeasure. 
The  child  has  offended  his  father,  rebelled  against  him,  set  at  nought  his 
counsels ;  and  the  fathef",  grieved  and  sad,  puts  the  child  under  the  ban 
of  his  displeasure,  debars  him  a  child's  privileges  until  he  repents 
and  comes  back  to  his  filial  duty.  So  the  Jews,  like  sinful  children, 
have  rebelled  against  God,  and  cast  out  their  Messiah;  but  God  has  still 
towards  them,  a  Father's  love,  still  yearns  over  them  with  a  Father's 
compassion.  TJiey  are  His  children  still,  under  the  ban  of  his  displea- 
sure for  a  moment,  but  soon  to  be  received  back  to  His  paternal  favor 
and  home.  And  were  ^ye  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  friend  whose  child  w^as 
under  the  father's  displeasure,  should  we  think  it  right,  just,  or  humane, 
because  the  child  was  in  temporary  disgrace,  to  beat  and  insult  it  also, 
to  add  our  ill-treatment  to  a  father's  displeasui^e  1  So  v/hen  we  see  the 
JeAvs,  these  suffering  children  of  God,  shall  we,  because  God  has  for  a 
moment  hidden  His  face  from  them,  revile  and  abuse  them,  and  add  our 
insults  to  His  punishment  1 

A  fourth  stumbling-block  in  the  minds  of  Christians  in  reference 
to  this  work  is,  that  they  judge  of  it  by  the  standard  of  other  missionary 
work.  But  it  is  entirely  difierent  from  all  other  missionary  woik.  It 
has  to  deal  with  a  different  class  of  people,  a  different  religious  faith,  and 
a  people,  too,  not  compact  in  population  and  centralized  in  particular 
nations  or  states,  but  sprinkled  about  in  patches  of  families  here  and 
there,  all  over  the  world.  The  missionary  work  to  the  Jews  is  unique  ; 
it  is  not  a  preaching  but  a  teaching  work,  not  a  gathering  of  congrega- 
tions, but  personal  conversations ;  it  is  a  hand-to-hand  contest  with 
prejudices  which  borrow  all  their  etrength  from  the  very  Bible  which 
we  firmly  believe,  and  Vvdth  false  hopes  which  root  themselves  in  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  very  prophecies  which  we  equally  hold.  The  work 
of  dismantling  the  mind  of  a  single  Jew  of  his  national  and  B,abbinical 
prejudices,  often  involves  more  toil,  learning,  and  faith,  than,  it  requires 
(humanly  speaking)  to  convert  a  v*diole  village  of  idolaters,  or  to  bring 
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back  a  corrupt  church  to  a  pure  faith.  The  very  nature  of  the  work 
forbids  the  expectation  of  large  and  immediate  results. 

Turning  from  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  let 
us  look  at  those  which  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  J ews.  We  will  mention 
a  few  leading  and  peculiar  ones. 

First.  Their  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Gentiles.  If  you  had  beeii 
from  the  first  dawnings  of  knowledge,  taught  to  hate  a  certain  class  of" 
men  ;  if  they  had  been  represented  to  you  as  vile  in  themselves,  in  theii* 
belief,  in  their  practices,  as  hostile  to  your  parents  and  to  their  faith  ;  if 
this  hatred  had  been  drav/n  in,  not  only  with  your  mother's  milk,  and 
your  father's  teaching,  but  from  the  sacred  books  of  your  worship ;  and 
if  all  the  deep  religious  sentiment  of  your  soul  had  been  shaped  and 
warped  by  such  moulding  influences ;  then  would  few  understand  the 
depth  and  inveteracy  of  those  prejudices  which  the  Jews  have  against 
Christians.  For  this  is  their  state  towards  us.  They  have  been 
educated  from  infancy  to  regard  Christians  as  their  enemies,  and  the 
enemies  of  their  faith.  They  have  looked  upon  them  as  having  no  part 
in  God's  covenant  mercy,  as  being  outcasts  and  idolaters.  This  ha& 
been  taught  them  by  parents  and  Rabbles,  in  the  house  and  in  the  syna- 
gogues, in  their  school  books,  and  in  their  Talmuds  j  and  this  hatred 
has  been  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation  for  nearly  four- 
thousand  years.  And  when  to  this  hereditary  dislike  of  all  the  uncir- 
cumcised,  you  add  their  intense  hereditary  pride  of  descent  from. 
Abraham,  and  their  pride  of  nation,  as  being  God's  favoured  people,  you- 
can  in  some  measure  understand  how  thoroughly  ingrained  must  be  their 
enmity  to  the  Gentiles,  not  only  their  persons  (of  which,  in  this  country, 
at  least,  we  see  but  little,)  but  especially  to  their  religion,  and  to  all 
attempts  to  bring  them  to  their  despised  faith. 

The  second  stumbling-block  is  the  oppression  and  persecution  of 
the  Jews  by  professing  Christian  nations, 

A  more  melancholy  record  cannot  be  found  in  the  volume  of 
history,  than  that  which  narrates  the  fate  of  this  peeled  and  scattered 
people.  Though  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  Jews,  and  not  to 
the  Gentiles,  until  the  Jews  had,  as  a  nation,  fairly  rejected  it ;  yet  the 
J  ews,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts,  were  ever  ready  to  stir  up  oppositions 
to  the  Christians,  and  incite  persecutions  against  them.  As  the  Gentile 
Christians  increased,  they  soon  began  to  avenge  their  injuries  upon  the 
Jews,  and  finding  them  immovable  in  their  faith,  soon  made  laws  and 
edicts,  which  placed  this  unhappy  people  between  the  upper  and  nether- 
mill-stones  of  oppression. 
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Every  Christian  nation  in  Europe  lias  in  turn  persecuted  and 
banished  the  Jew.  The  lirst  persecuting  law  of  a  Christian  Prince  was 
by  ConStantine,  in  A.  D.  325,  against  the  Jews.  In  the  fourth  century 
they  were  banished  from  Rome,  having  first  had  their  ears  cut  off.  In 
the  sixth  century,  they  were  compelled,  in  France,  to  embrace  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  or  leave  the  kingdom.  In  the  seventh  century 
the  same  edicts  were  enacted  in  Spain.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies they  were  raSde  to  wear  badges  of  servitude,  and  denied  many 
privileges.  In  the  tenth  century,  they  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  they  were  subjected  to  the  merciless  persecutions 
of  the  cnisaders,  the  chiefs  of  that  first  crusade,  declaring  that  before 
they  attacked  the  Mussulmans,  they  should  destroy  the  nation  which 
crucified  the  Son  of  God ;  and  hence,  there  was  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Jews  in  the  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  they  were  banished  from  France  by  Philip  Augustus. 
His  successor,  St.  Louis,  twice  expelled  them  ;  and  Charles  YI,  in  A.D. 
1394,  again  banished  them  from  the  empire.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
under  Edward  I,  all  Jews  were  required  to  depart  from  England.  They 
were  proscribed  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  last  year  of 
that  century  was  signalized  by  their  banishment  from  Portugal.  One  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  root 
out  what  was  called  "the  Jewish  Leprosy." 

To  recount  the  barbarities  which  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe 
have  inflicted  on  the  Jews  would  fill  volumes,  and  they  should  be  writ- 
ten with  tears,  instead  of  ink,  and  on  sackcloth,  instead  of  parchment. 
Every  species  of  annoyance,  every  diabolical  torture,  every  debasing 
usage,  every  epithet  of  opprobrium,  every  manifestation  of  hatred  and 
contempt  has  been  exercised  against  them  ;  their  property  was  ever 
regarded  as  lawful  prey  ;  and  their  persons  were  never  secure  from 
ill-treatment.  Their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  ruthless  rulers;  every- 
vrhere  they  have  been  treated  by  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  vdtli 
contumely  and  wrong.  Laws  of  the  most  oppressive  kind  have  been 
enacted  against  them.  They  could  not  testify  against  a  Christian  in 
the  civil  courts;  they  were  forced  to  wear  badges  designed  to  mark  them 
with  disgrace ;  they  were  forbidden  to  institute  suits  against  Christians 
in  the  courts  of  law.  They  were  made  the  foot-ball  of  kings  and  princes, 
being  spurned  now  hither,  now  thither,  by  the  feet  of  petty  despots. 
They  were  compelled  to  reside  in  certain  sections  of  cities,  and  locked  in 
at  night.  No  Christian  servants  or  nurse  could  stay  with  or  attend 
them;  no  inn  for  travellers  could  receive  or  entertain  them.    They  were 
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ill  truth  what  prophecy  declared  they  should  be,  "  a  by-word  and  a 
reproach  among  all  nations."  "When  Christian  nations  have  thus  mal- 
treated and  abused  this  ancient  people,  do  we  wonder  at  their  prejudice 
against  Christianity? 

Thirdly.  If  Christian  nations  have  dealt  thus  with  them,  the  Chris- 
tian GhuTch  has  been  equally  culpable  in*  placing  another  stumbling- 
block  before  them.. 

The  councils  of  the  Church,  from  that  of  Labdicea,  in  A.D.  350, 
through  hundreds  of  years,  have  made  canons  against  them.  The 
festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Church  have  been  made  occasions  of  assault 
upon  them,  and  even  Bishops,  Archbishops,  Cardinals  and  Popes, 
have  urged  the  bigo'ted  and  the  superstitious,  to  massacre  and  extermin- 
ate this  everywhere  hated  seed  of  Jacob.  Nor  is  this  exercise  of  its 
persecuting  pov/er  all  the  obstacle  (great  as  it  is)  which  the  Church  has 
put  in  the  way  of  this  people's  conversion  j  for,  fourthly,  a  greater 
stumbling-block  than  even  this  is  found  in  the  idolatry  and  superstition 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches. 

The  Jews  have  been  taught  by  God  Himself  to  hate  and  abuse  idols. 
They  have  been  trained  up  in  the  worship  of  "  the  one  living  and  true 
God."  For  their  several  aberrations  into  idolatry,  they  have  been  most 
sorely  punished.  Against  'such  worship  there  stands  the  second  com; 
mandment,  the  warnings  of  the  prophecy  and  the  threat^enings  of  the 
Almighty.  From  infancy  they  are  trained  to  hate  idols  and  idol  worship, 
and  rather  than  submit  to  it,  millions  have  endured  cruel  tortures,  and 
millions  more  violent  death.  Yet  what  meets  the  eye  of  the  Jew  in 
nearly  every  nominal  Christian  land  ?    Idolatry — image  worship. 

The  larger  part  of  the  Jews,  especially  those  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  know  nothing  of  Christianity,  but  what 
they  see  of  it  as  displayed  in  the  Greek  and  B-oman  Churches. 

They  have  beheld  only  this  corrupt  form  of  our  holy  religion ;  they 
have  witnessed  the  debasing  idolatry  of  these  idolatrous  churches ;  they 
have  seen  the  Virgin  Mary  elevated  above  the  Lord  of  Hosts  j  J ewish 
apostates  as  they  would  term  the  apostles,  made  to  be  objects  of  worship; 
statues,  pictures,  altars,  shrines,  and  the  miserable  tinsel  worship  of  a 
meretricious  ritual  to  take  the  place  of  simple  devotion  j  and  above  all, 
they  have  seen  the  crucifix,  everywhere  kissed  and  caressed,  prayed  to 
and  vv^orshipped,  and  yet  the  very  word  by  which  they  designate  an  idol, 
is  that  by  which  they  designate  the  cross,  so  that  the  very  language  of 
the  Aposlle  :  "God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  is  to  them  equivalent  to  saying  that  Christians 
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boast  of  their  idolatry.  In  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria,  Russia, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  what  can  the  Jew  know  of  a 
pure  Christianity  ?  They  see  little  that  does  not  militate  against  God's 
command,  shock  theii'  religious  sense,  and  carricature  our  holy  religion  ; 
they  see  churches  containing  what  to  them  are  the  abominations  of  the 
heathen  ;  they  see  a  priesthood  bigoted,  vicious,  covetous,  hypocritical 
and  persecuting ;  they  see  a  religion  which  only  glosses  crime  and 
legalizes  iniquity,  and  which  teaches  its  followers  to  insult  them,  oppress 
them,  and  make  their  lives  bitter  with  bondage.  With  such  follies  and 
superetitions,  such  mockery  of  God  and  deification  of  man,  such  intoler- 
ance and  lust,  such  iniquitous  lives,  in  priests  and  people,  can  we  b« 
surprised  at  the  feeling  of  disgust  which  the  Jew  has  against  the  Church, 
when  the  false  and  idolatrous  church  is  the  only  one  with  which  he  is 
conversant  ?  And  when,  in  this  age,  such  a  case  can  occu.r  as  that  of 
the  cliild  Mortara,  at  Bologna — when  what  is  called  the  Church  of 
Christ,  through  its  priests,  can  go  into  the  family  of  a  J ew,  and  snatch 
from  its  mother's  arms,  and  its  parental  home,  a  child  of  love,  and  force 
it  away  among  strangers,  that  it  may  be  brought  up  in  a  faith  which 
the  parents  abhor.  "When  the  Pope  sanctions  such  proceeding,  and 
despite  remonstrances  and  appeals,  that  should  have  melted  a  heart  of 
stone,  persists  in  keeping  the  child,  what  must  the  Israelite  argue  con- 
cerning a  religion  which  can  sanction  such  proceedings  ]  What,  but 
cherish  against  it  bitter  hatred  ?  How  would  you  feel  towards  a  reli" 
gion  which  taught  its  followers  thus  to  deal  with  the  child  of  your  heart 
and  home  1 

Fifthly.  The  Jews  find  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their 
conversion,  in  the  evil  lives  of  Christians.  "  Let  us  confess  with  shame," 
says  an  English  ^vi'iter,  "  that  in  all  probability  the  errors  in  doctrine 
and  the  errors  in  conduct,  which  the  Jews  have  observed  among  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  have  tended  as  much  as  any  other  thing  to 
prejudice  and  harden  them  against  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  influence 
of  their  Babbies,  and  the  prejudices  of  their  education,  close  their  eyes 
to  every  Christian  book  but  one — the  book  of  our  profession  and  prac- 
tice. And,  alas  !  what  an  erroneous  book  has  this  been,  in  ail  ages  and 
among  all  denominations  of  professors  ;  not  only  as  exhibited  in  the 
Church  of  Borne,  but  in  the  Beformed  Churches  also."  The  Rabbini- 
cal Jews,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  nation,  attach  two  ideas  partic- 
larly  to  the  word  Christian  :  First^  Ungodliness ;  Secondly,  Idolatry. 
They  suppose  that  Christians  live  v/ithout  God  and  solely  for  this  world, 
and  with  most  of  the  European  Jews,  (especially  when  they  wish  to 
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express  the  utmost  profligacy  of  life,  to  whicli  one  of  their  nation  can 
debase  himself),  they  say  :     He  lives  just  like  a  Christian." 

Sixthly.  No  people  on  earth  have  such  obstacles  to  contend  with  in 
becoming  Christians  as  the  Jews,  more  particularly  those  living  in  for- 
eign lands.  Few  records  are  more  exciting  than  those  which  tell  of  the 
struggles  of  Jewish  converts  in  coming  out  from  the  synagogue,  from  the 
influence  of  their  Rabbles;  from  the  intense  family  prejudices ;  from 
the  social  surroundings,  which,  like  meshes  of  iron,  hem  them  in  on 
every  side.  The  very  listening  by  a  Jew  to  Christian  teaching,  is 
regarded  as  encouraging  blasphemy;  the  receiving  of  a  Christian  minis' 
'  ter  into  his  house  is  regarded  as  aiding  national  rebellion ;  the  taking 
and  reading  of  the  ISTcw  Testament  is  esteemed  a  henious  crime ;  the 
entering  a  Christian  church  is  equivalent  to  casting  reproach  on  Judaism; 
and  when  the  eyes  of  the  poor  Israelite  begin  to  be  opened,  he  is  met  by 
entreaties,  by  argument,  remonstrance,  invective,  anger,  violence,  repul- 
sion ;  and  if  he  still  persists,  stripes  and  imprisonment  often  await  him"' 
He  is  cursed ;  h@  is  turned  out  of  the  synagogue,  he  is  disinherited  ;  he 
is  strippod  of  his  property  ;  he  is  placed  under  %  fearful  interdict,  so  that 
no  Jew  can  go  near  him.  His  father  turns  him  from  his  door,  his 
mother  forgetting  a  mother's  lov©  in  a  mother's  faith,  reproaches  him  as 
a  reprobate ;  brothers  and  sisters  league  against  him  ;  wherever  he  turns 
he  meets  continually  reproach,  violence,  and  perhaps  death.  You  have 
perhaps  read  the  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  some  Jews,  and  painfully 
intense  as  they  are,  •  they  are  but  specimens  of  what  takes  place 
in  nearly  every  instance  when  an  Israelite  turns  to  Jesus  as  his 
Saviour.  Indeed,  the  narratives  are  rather  under-coloured  than 
over-coloured.  There  are  a  hundred  little  circumstances  which  cannot 
1)6  brought  out ;  there  are  crowds  of  tumultuous  emotions  which 
<jannot  be  expressed.  There  is  a  silent  suffering,  knovv^n  only  ta 
God,  bitterer  far  than  any  outspoken  grief  ;  and  there  are  secret  agonies 
endured  in  the  privacy  of  the  household  or  the  chamber,  which  no  pen 
can  describe,  but  which  are  knov/n  by  the  sympathising  heart  of  J esus. 
Oh !  it  is  not  the  tearing  the  flesh  with  pincers,  it  is  not  the  breaking  of  th^ 
"bones  on  the  wheel,  it  is  not  the  roasting  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  before 
£res,  it  is  not  the  cold,  damp,  dark,  foodless,  fceted  dungeon,  it  is  not  alone 
these  things  that  are  the  most  cruel  tortures.  No !  These  eat  only  into 
the  body ;  these  only  waste  and  lacerate  flesh  and  blood  ;  these  only 
cripple  limbs  and  maim  members ;  but  the  rack  which  breaks  up  a  once 
symmetrical  mind,  the  pincers  which  nip  and  twist,  and  .tear  away  the 
sensibilities  of  the  soul,  the  fires  which  burn  out  the  life-blood  of  warm 
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affections,  which  are  found,  not  in  Inquisitions,  but  in  families,  and  which 
are  inflicted,  not  by  executioners,  but  by  relatives ;  these  are  the  fearful 
tortures  which  have  ever  met  the  Jewish  converts  in  their  whole  course^ 
from  the  first  inception  of  a  Cln-istian  idea,  to  the  full  development  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

But  who  can  portray  the  glories  of  this  regathered  people,  and  th^ 
blessings  consequent  on  their  return  to  Palestine  1  Imagination  folds 
its  wings  before  the  vast  conception,  and  thought  stands  mute  at  the 
magnifi^cent  vista  which  opens  before  the  eye  of  faith.  With  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  is  linked  every  great  hope  of  the  Christian  world, 
"With  their  Christianity  is  entertained  the  redemption  of  the  whole  earth ; 
and  the  glories  of  the  milennial  day — second  only  to  the  glories  of  the 
perfect  day"  in  heaA^en — are  reserved  as  the  compliment, the  filling  up  of 
a  scene  the  preliminary  act  of  which  is  the  national  conversion  of  Israel^ 
and  their  restoration  to  their  earthly  Canaan. 

* '  Hail !  glorious  day,  expected  long, 
"When  Jew  and  Greek  one  prayer  shall  join— 
With  eager  feet  one  temple  throng — 
Witli  grateful  praise  one  Christ  adore." 


CHAPTER  YII. 


SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Sufferings  in  the  olden  time — In  Britain — On  the  Continent  of  Europe — From  the 
wickedness  of  their  own  people — On  account  of  false  Messiahs — Accounted  for 
from  the  YfoRD  of  God — Dawn  of  a  better  day — Notes  on  persecutions  by- 
Christians. 

History  has  not  shewn  a  more  injured  nation  than  Israel.  This 
people,  who  may  be  styled  the  sole  survivors  of  the  really  olden  times, 
when  mankind  was  in  its  infancy — this  people,  unmixed  and  unchanged 
in  their  belief  and  religious  observances,  and  whose  history,  down  to  the 
present  day,  inseparably  connects  itself  with  those  primeval  and  most 
sacred  records,  from  which  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind  derives  its 
faith,  and  on  which  it  rests  its  hopes — this  people  has  beyond  all  others 
exercised  the  most  lasting  influence  on  the  human  mind. 

Every  Bible  reader  must  readily  allow,  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
J ews,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  their  Temple,  and  city  of 
Jerusalem,  is  attended  with  such  particular  marks  of  reprobation,  that 
man  must  be  blind  not  to  discern  the  hand  of  God  in  it.  This  dispersion 
is  become  a  field  fertile  in  miracles,  prodigies,  and  invectives.  The 
Christian  and  the  Jev/  maj  equally  reap  their  harvest  therein,  both  may- 
discover  wonders  there — and  yet  behold  them  in  a  different  light.  Some 
of  the  Christian  expounders  of  the  word  of  God,  have  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  art  of  persuasion,  found  means  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  their 
audience  an  idea  of  the  reprobation  of  ^le  Jews.  The  opprobrious  lan- 
guage with  which  that  people  are  by  the  majority  of  other  nations  daily 
treated — the  odious  character  they  bear — the  abolishment  of  those  cere- 
monies which  are  the  most  essential  to  their  religion — the  whole  dominion 
of  their  church  subverted — their  tribes  and  families  confounded,  and  their 
sacrifices  suppressed,  are  some  of  the  visible  marks  of  that  fatal  reprobation. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  find  matter  of  glory  and  triumph  in 
their  very  misfortunes,  and  proudly  assert  that  their  actions  is  the  heart 
of  the  universe.  Though  the  heart  is  the  noblest  part  of  the  human 
body,  yet,  it  is  that  v/hicli  suffers  most  by  its  indispositions,  that  which 
is  consumed  by  the  passions,  and  tormented  with  anguish;  no  corruption, 
however,  can  be  found  in  it,  since  it  is  endued,  as  it  were,  with  an 
innate  purity,  and  preserves  to  itself  the  power  of  discharging  all 
such  corrupt  humours  as  destroy  the  other  parts.     That  fine  and 
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delicate  matter  whereof  the  heart  is  composed,  attracts  indeed  a  number 
of  distempers  to  it,  which  afterwards  it  expels  by  the  strength  of  its  con- 
stitution. The  Jews  assert,  likewise,  with  the  Prophet  Amos,  that  no 
people  on  earth  but  themselves  are  the  favorites  of  Heaven,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Almighty  visits  them  for  their  manifold  sins  and  iniquities. 
But  these  sins  and  iniquities  are  transitory,  because  God  will  not  suffer 
them  to  destroy  the  heart,  as  they  formerly  destroyed  the  people  of 
Canaan.  The  Jews  suffer  by  the  depredations  of  their  neighbours,  and 
the  heart  suffers  by  the  indispositions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  &c. 
Tliis  plainly  demonstrates,  tiiat  the  idea  v/hich  they  entertain  of  their 
disgraces  and  misfortunes,  is  very  different  from  that  of  tlie  Christians. 
A  people,  however,  like  the  Jews,  who  once  looked  upon  themselves  as 
superior  to  all  the  nations  upon  earth,  may,  of  course,  l)c  indulged  in  a 
few  fabulous  relations,  and  pardoned  for  their  excess  of  pride  and  osten- 
tation, so  that  being  accustomed  to  miracles  and  prophecies,  they  presumed 
to  think  Providence  neither  could,  nor  ought,  ever  to  speak  or  act  but 
in  their  favour.  But  why  not  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  they  have 
to  be  the  monuments  of  God's  justice'?  And,  since  our  present  aim  is  to 
give  au  adequate  idea  of  the  various  calamities  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
through  every  age,  since  the  time  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  vv^e  hope  that 
we  also  vrill  become  acquainted,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  different 
reasons  thereof. 

Religion  is,  for  the  most  pait,  severely  shocked  by  the  decay  and 
revolutions  of  kingdoms,  and  that  man  must  have  a  more  than  common 
resolution,  who  sincerely  professes  a  religion  which  is  dispised  and  out 
of  fashion,  through  the  prevailing  power  of  human  passions.  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  though  some  worthy  men  returned  from  that  cap- 
tivity, yet  a  gi-eat  many  wicked  wretches  also  returned  with  them,  who 
completed  those  evils  which  the  impiety  of  their  ancestors  had  begun, 
and  mingled  their  own  vices  with  those  of  the  colonies  which  the  King 
of  Babylon  had  left  in  Judea ;  but  that,  indeed,  was  no  m-ore  than  the 
natural  and  general  consequence  of  a  mixture  of  various  nations. 

The  Jews,  after  their  return  from  captivity,  began,  insensibl}^,  to 
deviate  from  the  purity  of  their  morals  and  their  religious  worship, 
when,  at  the  .same  time,  they  grew  more  earnest,  and  zealous  for  the 
observance  of  their  rights  and  ceremonies.  Might  I  be  indulged  with 
making  one  reflection  here.  I  would  observe  that,  for  want  of  miracles 
and  prophesies,  which  prevented  them  from  taking  that  for  religion, 
which  was  no  more  than  the  external  part,  the  pomp  and  grandeur  for 
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it,  the  Jews  gave  blindly  into  the  idle  traditions  of  their  formal  doctors, 
who  raised  their  own  merits  upon  the  ruins  of  prophesy,  and  thought 
tiie  surface  and  externals  of  the  lav/  requiste  for  supporting  the  splendor 
of  a  difficult  and  troublesome  discipline,  which  was  no  longer  upheld  by 
miracles  ;  the  whole  form  of  the  Jewish  religion  was,  therefore,  changed, 
and  the  Jews  assumed  the  mask  of  hypocrisy.  But  though  the  cere- 
monies and  customs  of  men  appear  never  so  incommodious,  yet  they 
are  still  infinitely  more  easy  than  the  reformation  of  the  heart. 

In  the  midst  of  this  corruption,  Paganism  triumphed  over  the  weak- 
ness and  decay  of  the  Jewish  religion,  by  the  awful  power  of  the  Romans, 
and  as  the  time  of  its  destruction  grew  near,  this  corruption  seemed  to 
gpread  over  the  Jewish  Church  in  equal  proporfcion,  and  so  ripened  them 
into  that  rebellion  vv^hich  brought  upon  them  the  destruction  of  their 
State.  The  Roman  emperors,  under  whose  government  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  live,  treated  them  after  a  very  severe  manner ;  but  after  the 
destruction  of  their  grea-t  city,  they  were  much  less  regarded.  The 
Emperor  Domitian  loaded  them  with  intolerable  taxes,  and  exacted 
them  so  rigorously,  thjit  he  caused  those  who  were  only  suspected  of 
Judaism  to  be  stripped  stark  naked.  Under  the  Emperor  Adrian  they 
were  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  turn  fortune-tellers  for  their 
daily  subsistence. 

The  severe  sufferings  which  the  Jews  endured  under  King  Richard 
was  the  cause  of  the  emigration  of  many.  John  I,  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  persuaded  them  to  return,  as  their  expatriation 
lessened  his  revenues.  Trusting  to  his  promise  to  build  their  synagogues, 
to  appoint  spiritual  guides  under  the  name  of  "Elders,"  and  to  allow 
them  the  acquisition  of  real  estate,  and  to  restore  them  all  their  former 
liberties,  a  great  many  returned  to  England,  but  they  soon  found  out 
they  had  not  come  to  an  angel's  land.  The  property  which  they  brought 
back,  was  taken  from  them  again,  a.nd  the  people  continually  clamored 
for  their  expulsion.  But  the  English  kings  would  not  throw  away  such 
a  valuable  revenue  as  the  Jews  were.  The  revenue  which  they  brought 
in,  increased  so  fast,  that  a  particular  "  treasurer  of  the  Jews"  was 
appointed.  King  John  asked,  at  one  time,  66,000  Marks,  and  as  they 
could  not  collect  at  once  such  a  sum,  they  were  imprisoned  and  plundered 
till  the  required  sum  was  forthcoming.  Thus  a  Jew  was  taken  prisoner 
in  Bristol,  because  he  could  not  pay,  at  the  order  of  the  King,  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  Marks  silver,  and  as  he  continued  to  refuse  payment,  one 
of  his  teeth  was  daily  extracted,  till  he  cashed  the  order  on  the  eighth  day 
of  his  imprisonment. 
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When  in  the  year  1254,  large  sums  were  acquired  from  the  Jews 
for  prosecuting  the  war  against  Spain,  and  one  Jew  in  London  paid, 
during  seven  years,  30,000  Marks  in  the  royal  treasury — they  asked 
permission  to  emigrate. 

Richard,  the  king's  brother,  assured  them  of  the  good  wishes  ©f  the 
king,  and  shewed  t^em  the  uncertainty  of  a  better  fate  in  other  countries. 
Thus  they  remained  and  enjoyed  the  humanity  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  Richard,  to  whom  the  Jews  had  been  sold  by  the  king. 
Edward  I,  1273,  issued  an  edict,  which  secured  the  safety  of  the  Jewg, 
settled  the  payment  of  regular  yearly  dues,  and  permitted  them  the 
acquisition  of  real  estate.  But  in  the  year  1287  he  acted  very  severely 
against  them.  He  oppressed  them  in  different  Avays,  repealed  many  of 
their  liberties,  and  accused  them  of  many  crimes.  This  was  done  to  ex- 
tort money,  but  in  order  to  hide  all  appearance  of  greediness,  he  ordered 
the  moiety  of  all  confiscated  moneys  to  be  paid  to  Christian  apostates. 
But  few  only  made  use  of  this  bait.  The  year  1290  crowned  Edward's 
inimical  views.  He  sequestered  all  their  property  and  commanded  them 
to  leave  the  country;  travelling  expenses  only  were  permitted  to  be 
retained.  And  thus  sixteen  thousand  J ews  were  forced  to  leave  a  coun- 
try Avhich  they  had  helped  in  many  an  hour  of  need,  and  to  sail  with 
mariners  who  plundered  and  drowned  them,  and  carried  the  rest  to  fur- 
ther persecutions. 

Under  Cromwell  the  Jews  returned  to  England  again,  through  the 
intercession  of  Manasse-ben-Israel  from  Portugal,  well  known  as  author, 
philologian,  divine,  and  a  friend  to  all  mankind. 

In  Seville,  Spain,  the  Jews  were  doomed  to  another  terrible  perse- 
cution. In  1391,  the  mob  excited  by  the  sermons  of  the  Archbishop 
Niebla,  destroyed  the  Jewish  quarter,  killed  more  than  half  of  the  7,000 
families  living  there,  and  forced  the  others  to  become  converts.  The 
same  atrocities  were  committed  in  Valencia,  Toledo,  Cordova  and  Bar- 
celona. By  baptism  only,  could  the  Jews  be  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  the  rabble,  and  more  than  200,000  are  reported  to  have  submitted  to 
baptism.  But  the  large  majority  of  these  new  converts  in  heart  re- 
mained'true  to  their  former  religion  ;  in  cellars  and  caverns,  and  at  the 
risk  of  life,  they  still  celebrated  their  Sabbath  and  holidays,  and  carefuUy 
avoided  intermarriages  with  the  Gentiles. 

In  Castile,  too,  the  Jews  suffered  very  much  from  the  proficriptiye 
laws,  issued  by  the  Antipope  Benedict  XII.;  they  had  to  submit  to 
baptism,  but  in  secret  still  observed  their  religious  ceremonies.  Fer- 
dinand Y.  and  Pope  Pius  II.  being  informed  of  the  secret  religioua 
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meetings,  called  on  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition — the  clerical  court 
established  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
all  heresj  in  the  Catholic  Church — to  enforce  their  rigid  laws  against 
these  secret  Jews.  2,000  of  them  were  executed  by  command  of  this 
formidable  and  fanatic  court;  others  cast  into  dungeons,  and  when 
released  from  prison,  compelled  to  wear  a  red  badge  on  their  garments, 
as  a  sign  that  they  had  been  condemned  to  the  stake.  Their  property 
was  confiscated;  their  children  declared  unfit  to  take  possession  of  the 
paternal  inheritance,  and  both  parents  and  children  v/ere  deprived  of  all 
their  titles  and  privileges.  The  people  were  still  dissatisfied  with  the 
appointment  to  public  offices  of  even  converted  Jews;  and  in  1445  a 
revolt  broke  out  in  Toledo,  v/here  the  inhabitants,  complaining  of  this 
infringement  on  their  privileges,  ransacked  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews 
and  butchered  the  inmates.  The  revolt  v/as  quelled,  and  the  govern- 
ment resolved  to  appoint  no  more  converts  as  public  officers.  The 
Spanish  clergy,  and  at  their  head  the  Dean  of  Madrid,  opposed  this 
measure  with  all  their  might,  fearing  that  such  a  law  would  do  away 
with  a  great  inducement  of  the  Jews  to  apostasy.  The  government, 
however,  desirous  of  peace  in  their  various  states,  was  unwilling  to  yield 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy,  till  Pope  Nicolai  threatened  with 
excommunication  ail  those  who  declared  the  Jewish  converts  unfit  to 
hold  public  offices.  But  henceforth  were  persecuted  and  hunted  down 
with  remorseless  cruelty  those  Jews  who,  publicly  feigning  to  be  Chris- 
tians, still  secretly  adhered  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Thomas  of  Torquemada, 
the  great  Inquisitor,  enforcing  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,  obliged  the 
Rabbis  to  denounce  all  these  renegades,  and  tired  cf  his  unavailing 
efforts  of  making  the  Jews  converts  to  the  Church,  he  caused,  in  the 
year  1492,  the  passage  of  the  royal  decree,  by  which  all  the  Jews  were 
excluded  from  Spain.  A  respite  of  four  months  was  granted  to  them, 
to  sell  their  goods  and  estates.  Under  penalty  of  death  they  were  for- 
bidden to  remain  any  longer  in  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  were  not  even 
a,llowed  to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  stores  of  provisions. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Don  Isaac  Aharbanal,  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Queen  Isabella,  imploring  the  revocation  of  this  fatal  decree.  Know- 
ing the  covetousness  of  the  king,  he  offered  him  a  present  of  30,000 
ducats  towards  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  wars  against  the 
Moors,  the  audience  v^as  suddenly  interrupted  by  Torquemada,  who? 
rushing  into  the  room,  in  which  Don  Abarbanal  was  imploring  the 
grace  of  their  majesties,  lifted  up  his  crucifix  and  exclaimed :  Judas  Iscariot 
sold  his  master  for  30  sik'er  pieces  ;  your  majesties  intend  to  sell  him 
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for  30,000  ;  here  he  is,  take  him,  and  barter  hini  away.  With  these 
words  he  threw  tlie  cross  on  the  table,  and  left  the  room.  His  words 
did  not  fail  in  their  eifect.  Don  Abarbanal  was  dismissed,  and  over 
800,000  Jews  were  ordered  to  leave  the  coimtiy.  They  had  to  comply 
with  this  order,  without  receiving  any  indemnification  for  their  pro- 
perty, as  in  the  short  terms  gmnted  to  them,  they  were  even  constrained 
to  barter  a  house  against  an  ass,  and  a  vineyard  for  some  linen. 

Most  of  these  exiles  emigrated  into  Portugal,  Italy,  France,  the 
Levant,  and  also  Africa ;  large  numbers  died  of  pestilence,  in  Italy, 
and  still  more  in  Africa,  by  the  fury  and  greediness  of  the  Moors  who 
plundered  and  killed  the  fugitives,  defiled  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  ripped  up  the  bodies  of  others  in  hope  of  finding  some  pieces  of 
gold  swallowed  by  them.  Many  died  of  hunger  in  the  open  fields — a 
sojourn  in  the  cities  and  villages  having  been  refused  them.  Bowed 
do^m  by  these  unheard  of  miseries,  some  returned  into  Spain  and  sub- 
mitted to  baptism.  Since  that  time  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  re- 
side in  this  country. 

A  similar  fate  awaited  the  unfortunate  exiles  who  had  settled  in 
Portugal.  King  Emanuel  was  informed  by  his  mother-in-law,  the  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain,  that  she  was  unwilling  to  have  a  son-in-law  who 
tolerated  in  his  country  the  enemies  of  Christ.  Emanuel,  who,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  had  treated  the  Jews  with  all  due  forbearance, 
now  changed  his  course,  and,  in  1405,  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  Jews 
to  leave  his  kingdom.  Eight  months  were  granted  them  to  prepare  for 
emigration.  Those  who  wished  to  i*emain  had  to  choose  between  death, 
slavery,  and  apostasy.  "When  the  victims  tarried  in  leaving  their  cher- 
ished country,  the  children  were  tore  from  their  arms,  dragged  to  th® 
baptistry,  and  given  away  to  Christians.  In  order  to  save  them  from 
apostasy,  many  parents  killed*  their  own  children  and  then  committed 
suicide,  the  others  hurried  away  from  Portugal,  though  the  King,  anxi- 
ous for  his  revenue,  tried  to  prevent  their  departure ;  but  few  remained 
in  the  country  as  slaves  or  feigned  apostates^  in  order  to  retain  their 
children  and  liberty.  But  here,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  the  officers  of  the  In- 
quisition soon  discovered  these  pretented  apostates,  and  handed  them  over 
to  all  the  cruel  proceedings  of  this  Court.  Thus  they  were  once  furiously 
attacked,  while  celebrating  in  their  houses  the  Jewish  Passover,  and 
more  than  2,000  were  put  to  death.  Soon  afterv/ards,  however,  the 
Jews  again  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Portugal,  only  according  to 
a  Decree  of  1583,  they  had  to  wear  a  yellow  hat,  by  v/hich  they  v/ere 
distinguished.     And  when,  in  1821,  the  Inquisition  was  abolished. 
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several  Jews  settled  in  Lisbon,  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. At  present,  from  2,000  to  2,600  Jews  are  reported  to  live  in 
Portugal,  of  whom  about  600  reside  in  Lisbon.  Most  of  them  are  from 
Gibralter  and  the  Barbary  States,  whither  the  Portuguese  Jews  often 
travel  for  commercial  purposes.  Some  of  them  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing Turkish  slippers,  the  majority  in  coiamercial  pursuits  with  Africa, 
from  whence  tliey  export  wax,  leather,  gum,  and  other  productions.  In 
1 8 3@5  a  small  number  emigrated  from  Lisbon  to  the  Brazils;  a  few  are 
living  in  Oporto.  In  Lisbon,  there  are  three  synagogues,  in  private 
houses,  occupied  partly  by  Christians  and  partly  by  Jews.  But  vhen 
the  Christians  were  once  masters  of  the  Bom  an  Empire,  they  did  not 
show  any  indulgence  to  a  nation  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  invete- 
rate enemies  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  recollected  that  they  had  crucified 
the  Messiah,  and  thought  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  avenge  the  indig- 
nities which  he  had  suffered  at  their  hands. 

It  is  true  that  the  Jev/s  have  suffered  many  persecutions,  frequently 
grounded  on  enormous  crimes  imputed  to  them  by  the  nakedness  of  some 
particular  men^  and  which  the  illiterate  vulgar,  out  of  a  misguided  zeal, 
punished  with  all  the  rage  and  resentment  that  enthusiasm  and  bigotry 
could  inspire  them,  but  many  times  persons  out  of  their  own  people  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  sufferings  and  persecutions. 

One  of  the  greatest  crimes  which  was,  and,  still  in  some  countries,  is  • 
imputed  to  the  Jews  is,  their  crucifying  of  children ;  they  have  been 
and  are  still  charged  to  meet  privately  on  a  Thursday  before  the.  Feast 
of  the  Passover,  and  at  the  same  time  sacrifice  an  infant,  to  testify  their 
abhorence  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  cause  of  their  banishment  from 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  was  an  accusation  of  such  a 
crime.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the  J ews  might  be  so  impious 
and  inhuman  as  to  commit  so  flagrant  a  crjme,  but  it  is  not,  and  cannot 
be  thought  as  sufficient  grounds  to  charge  the  whole  nation  with  it  over 
and  over,  as  some  fanatic  monks  and  Jesuits,  even  in  our  present  age,  are 
not  ashamed  to  make  their  people  believe,  with  an  addition  of  the  most 
odious  and  aggravating  circumstances.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  this  pre- 
tended sacrifice  of  infants,  has  many  times  occasioned  a  great  number  of 
Jews  to  be  massacred  like  animals ;  and  at  the  same  time  this  pretended 
sacrifice  was  of  no  small  emolument  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  who 
\inder  that  specious  pretence  seized  on  all  the  effects  of  the  J  ews. 

The  Jews  have  been  likewise  charged  with  an  impious  and  profane 
abuse  of  the  sacred  Host,  and  scourging  crucifixes ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  • 
not  absolutely  to  be  justified  upon  all  these  articles  of  impeachment ;  but 
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this,  we  think,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  several  have  imagined  that 
it  war,  for  the  interest  of  religion  to  lay  such  crimes  to  their  charge,  as 
for  exann)les,  at  the  beginiiing  of  the  14th  Century,  an  Italian  Monk 
having  concealed  a  crucifix  under  a  dunghill,  imputed  that  sacrilege  to 
the  Jews,  and  caused  them  to  be  destroyed  without  mercy.  They  were 
likewise  accused  of  having  poisoned  the  waters  of  several  springs  and 
rivers,  and  thus  caused  a  very  great  number  of  them  to  be  destroyed. 
This  accusation  originated,  or  took  its  rise  from  a  certain  ceremony 
which  the  Jews  perform  oji  the  feast  of  their  N"ew  Year.  On  this  day 
they  w^end  their  way  to  the  river,  and  throw  into  it  any  small  missiles 
they  may  have  in  their  pockets,  and  pronounce  the  words  :  "  And  Thou 
wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depth  of  tlie  sea." 

We  shall  now  return  to  those  kinds  of  suifeiings,  which  so  many 
times  has  befallen  them  through  the  hands  and  wicked  calculations  of 
their  own  people  ;  yes,  the  most  fatal  blow  which  they  suffered  at  the 
time  when  their  Temple  and  City  w\as  destroyed,  when  above  a  million 
and  a  half  of  human  beings  perished,  some  w^j-iters  in  the  Talmud  ascribe 
to  such  causes.  The  Talmud,  Tract  Gittim,  fol.  45,  p.  2,  contains  a 
description  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  cities  of  importance,  among  which 
Tur-Hanalkah  (the  light  of  the  queen)  and  Bitter,  which  two  cities  were 
the  scenes  of  the  bloody  wars.  It  says  :  "  For  tlie  sake  of  Kameza  and 
Bar-Kameza,  came  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  the  sake  of  a  hen 
and  a  cock,  came  the  destruction  of  Tur-Hamalkali ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
a  pole  of  a  carriage,  the  destruction  of  Bitter."  It  then  goes  on  to 
enlarge  upon  these  subjects,  and  gives  the  following  stories:  "  One  of 
the  richest  and  most  distinguished  men  in  Jerusalem  sent  out  his  servants 
to  invite  all  the  noble  families  of  the  city,  the  high  priests,  and  the 
members  of  the  high  court  (Sanhedrin)  to  the  wedding  of  his  daughter. 
On  the  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  invited,  was  a  man  with  the  name 
*  Kameza  but  there  w^as  another  man  in  Jerusalem  with  the  name  '  Bar- 
Kameza  and  by  mistake,  the  servant  invited  the  latter  instead  of  the 
former,  and  he  came.  The  house  was  filled  with  guests,  and  all  w^ere 
already  sitting  around  the  tables,  when  the  lord  of  the  house  appeared. 
In  passing  around,  to  review  and  salute  his  guests,  he  saw  Bar-Kameza 
sitting  among  them,  with  whom  he  had  had  some  quarrel  long 
before  that  time.  With  indignation  he  bade  him  to  leave  his  house 
immediately,  as  he  had  never  invited  him.  Bar-Kameza  replied,  that 
he  was  invited  ;  and  thinking  that  his  old  friend  desired  again  to  have 
peace  with  him,  he  accepted  the  invitation  and  came.  But  the  master 
of  the  feast  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  his  friend  any  more,  and  he 
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must  therefore  leave  the  house.  Bar-Kameza  offered  him  a  sum  of 
money  which  would  pay  half  the  expense  of  the  feast ;  but  in  vain.  The 
merciless  man  insisted  that  Bar-Kameza  should  leave,  and  he  left  it,  with 
a  bitter  sting  in  his  heart.  Returning  to  his  house,  he  said  to  himself  : 
'  Because  all  the  Babbins,  wise  men,  and  priests  sat  at  table,  and  made 
not  even  an  attempt  to  reconcile  that  inflexible  man;  and  I,  deeply 
ashamed,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  house,  I  will  go  and  put  a  stone  in 
their  way,  upon  which  they  shall  stumble,  and  fall,  and  perish.'  And 
off  he  went  to  the  Emperor  in  Borne,  and  being  permitted  to  appear 
before  him,  he  said  :  *  Cjesar,  my  lord,  t)ie  Jev/s  rebel  against  thee.'  The 
Emperor  replied :  '  How  shall  I  know  that  thou  sayest  the  truth  1  My 
vice-regent  makes  no  mention  of  a  rebellion  in  his  last  report.'  Bar- 
Kazema  said  :  '  It  is  still  secretly  preparing ;  but  try  them,  send  them  a 
young  heifer,  a  year  old,  without  any  blemish  or  spot,  to  be  offered  for 
thee  as  a  burnt  offering,  and  see  whether  they  will  accept  a.nd  offer  it.' 
The  Emperor  did  so  ;  he  sent  an  heifer  without  blemish  to  the  high 
priest  in  Jerusalem,  through  a  special  messenger,  requesting  that  it 
should  be  offered  upon  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in  his  behalf.  But  Bar- 
Kameza,  either  in  agreement  with  the  messenger,  or  stealthily,  made  a 
small  cut  in  the  lips  of  the  heifer ;  and,  of  course,  she  was  not  accepted. 
The  messenger  returned  to  the  Emperor  v/ith  the  sad.  report  that  the 
Jews  rejected  his  offering,  upon  which  he  commanded  Vespasian  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem,  with  a  mighty  army  to  punish  the  rebels  ;  and  thus  the 
bloody  war  commenced  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple." 

But  v/e  come  now,  to  the  other  two  stories,  which  follov/  immedi- 
ately the  one  above  related,  "  For  the  sake  of  a  hen  and  a  cock,  Tur- 
Hamalkah  was  destroyed."  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews  that  they, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  vf  edding,  took  a  pair  of  chickens,  as  a  symbol  of 
fruitfulness,  bearing  them  upon  painted  sticks  before  tho  procession, 
from  the  house  of  wedding  to  the  synagogue,  and  back  again  ;  and  then 
killing  and  preparing  them  as  a  meal  for  the  young  married  couple.  On 
such  an  occasion,  a  patty  of  Boman  soldiers  passed  through  the  city,  and 
in  their  insolence,  seized  the  fowls  from  the  bearers,  and  mocked  at  the 
indignant  Jews.  But  the  people,  who  considered  themselves  offended  in 
their  religious  liberty,  crowded  to  the  spot,  and  massacred  the  soldiers,  of 
whom  only  a  few  escaped,  to  carry  the  sad  news  to  the  governor  of  the 
province.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor  received  information  of  what  the 
Jews  had  done,  he  sent  a  mighty  army  to  punish  them.  One  hundred 
thousand  Romans  with  drawn  swords  entered  at  once  the  unhappy  city. 
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and  began  to  massacre  all  who  fell  into  their  hands,  so  that  the  river 
which  ran  through  the  city  was  filled  with  two  parts  of  blood  and  the 
third  part  of  water  ;  for  the  city  was  so  great  and  so  thickly  populated, 
that  while  the  Romans  raged  with  death  and  destruction  in  several  parts 
of  it,  they  in  otlfer  parts  had  no  idea  of  it,  and  continued  in  their  plea- 
sures and  entertainments,  until  the  angels  of  death  were  ushered  in  upon 
them  like  the  thunders-troke  on  a  sunny  day. 

The  third  part  of  the  story  says :  "  Por  the  sake  of  a  pole  of  a 
carriage,  Bitter  was  destroyed."  There  was  again,  in  this  case,  a  custom 
which  became  the  fatal  cause  of  the  destruction  of  a  large  and  densely 
populated  city.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  Jews  to  plant  a  tree  at  the  birth 
of  a  child,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  especial  favor  of  God,  and  a  sign  of 
blessing  and  the  prosperity  of  that  child,  if  the  tree  grew  up  without  any 
injury,  and,  when  the  child  married,  or  was  given  in  marriage,  the  tree 
was  splendidly  adorned  with  ribbons  and  cords  of  all  colours,  and  used 
as  a  chupah-stick.  Now  it  happened,  one  day,  just  when  a  wedding  took 
place,  that  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  with  her  suite,  passed  the  city  of 
Bitter,  and,  in  one  of  the  crooked  streets,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
the  pole  of  her  carriage.  Her  attendants  conceived  the  unhappy  idea  of 
taking  one  of  the  young  trees,  which  had  just  the  thickness  required  for 
a  new  pole,  and  which  attracted  their  attention  by  being  adorned  with 
colors,  and  overspread  with  an  adorned  and  gilded  canopy. 

The  consequences  were  the  same  as  in  Tur-Hamalkah.  The  people, 
highly  ofi'ended  by  such  an  attack  upon  their  so  much  cherished  religious 
customs,  rushed  in  crowds,  and  well  armed,  to  the  spot  where  the  oJSfence 
was  performed,  and  massacred  the  whole  detachment  of  soldiers  which 
accompanied  the  princess.  She  herself  escaped  safely,  in  consequence  of 
the  wise  counsel  of  some  old  men,  who  possessed  more  prudence  than 
the  others.  Bitter  was  then  besieged  and  taken,  and  ail,  without  respect 
to  age,  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

But  here  we  come  to  another  subject  v/hich  is  very  copious  and 
extensive— it  is  the  different  persecutions  and  sufferings  which  the 
Jews  had  to  undergo  concerning  their  false  Messiahs  and  impostors. 
One  by  the  name  of  Bar  Cochba,  was  the  first  of  those  impostors.  He 
appeared  the  first  among  those  false  IMessiahs,  We  mean  the  first  after 
the  true  Messiah.  And  what  v\^as  the  consequence  of  his  impostership  ? 
The  blood  of  the  poor  Jews  flowed  like  a  stream  into  the  ocean,  and 
even  carried  in  its  force  stones  with  it,  "  And  do  you  think,"  says  the 
record,  "  that  the  sea  was  very  near  to  the  city  ?  No,  it  was  a  mile  dis- 
tant."   There  were  many  more  impostors,  as  Hacam,  Zedebias,  Sabathy, 
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and  a  certain  Daniel ;  also,  Tzeve,  (fee,  &c.  The  result  of  all  those  false 
Messiahs  was  that  not  only  did  thej  pay  for  their  crimes  with  their  own 
lives,  but  unfortunately,  the  poor  and  wretched  Jews  suffered  likewise* 
And  now  we  come  to  those  persecutions  which  the  Jews  suffered  in 
almost  every  part  af  the  world,  where  they  had  become  dispersed. 

First,  the  Jews  suffered  for  their  zeal  in  converting  Heathens  and 
Mohamedans  to  the  Jewish  faith.  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  in 
Germany,  at  "Worms,  several  thousands  of  Jews  were  massacred.  At 
the  same  time  a  Hermit  whose  name  was  Rudolphus,  sounded  the 
alarm  against  them  under  the  pretence  that  charity  required  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  man  had 
doubtless  assumed  a  mission  which  was  by  no  means  conformable  to 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  brought  peace  into  the  world,  and 
reproved  His  apostles,  who,  through  a  misguided  zeal,  were  for  having 
the  Samaritans  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Crusades  were  general,  and  all  European  Jews  felt  the  dreadful  effects 
of  them  ;  but  all  those  persecutions  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
have  neither  been  so  universal,  nor  so  violent  as  those  of  Spain,  where 
as  already  mentioned,  thousands  were  burnt  alive,  thousands  sold  as 
slaves,  children  dragged  away  before  their  parents,  &c. 

We  can  with  surety  say,  that  not  one  generation  from  the. 
time  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  has  passed,  without  witnessing  such  hor- 
rible persecutions  of  the  Jews — in  short  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  whole 
inhabited  world  where  Jewish  blood  crieth  not  out  from  the  grcfund, 
except  that  of  the  new  world  ;  for  even  in  England  the  Jews  were  not 
treated  with  more  humanity  than  in  other  Christian  countries.. 

What  we  have  already  said,  must  be,  I  think,  sufficient  to  give  an 
idea  to  my  Christian  friends,  of  the  persecutions  which  the  Jews  have 
suffered  from  time  to  time  in  pJl  parts  of  the  world,  and  although  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  Jews  often  brought  themselves  into  trouble 
through  different  excesses  which  were  equally  criminal — yet  the  most  of 
their  persecutions  were,  however,  frequently  grounded  on  enormous 
crimes  imputed  to  them  by  the  wickedness  of  some  particular  man,  and 
which  the  illiterate  and  vulgar  out  of  misguided  zeal,  punished  with  all 
the  rage  and  resentment  that  enthusiasm  and  bigotry  could  inspire  them 
with. 

And  now,  dear  Christian  friends,  supposing  the  question  were  to 
be  asked  :  Why  are  the  Jews  so  much  persecuted  and  afHictedl  Is  it 
the  hand  of  God  and  his  wrath  which  rests  upon  them,  or  is  it  a  mere 
fate  ]    Our  answer  i«  :  We  must  be  blind  not  to  see  in  it  the  hand  of 
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God,  and  seeing  it  vre  cannot  but  admire  and  adore  it ;  for  wliat  other 
probable  accconnt  can  tliey  themselves  give  for  their  long  captivity,  dis- 
persion, and  miseries,  but  that  they  have  to  be  the  monuments  of  God's 
justice.  But  is  there  not  after  all  a  special  reason  given  us  for  their 
Bufierings  in  the  Avord  of  God  1  It  is  a  question  well  worth  the  inquiry. 
There  is,  however,  another  important  question  which  you  will  permit  me 
to  anticipate,  and  that  is — Why  are  the  Jews  afflicted  by  God  with  a  cap- 
tivity wherein  they  are  now,  and  which  might  be  termed  the  perpetual 
wrath  of  God — for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  an  end  1  For  more  than 
1 700  years  have  elapsed  since  they  were  made  captives  by  Titus.  "We 
know  that  their  forefathers  worshipped  idols,  killed  prophets,  and  re- 
jected the  law  of  God.  Now  for  all  these  transgressions  they  were  kept 
only  70  years  captive  in  Babylon,  and  after  the  period  foretold  by  the 
prophets,  God  became  propitious  again  to  them,  and  led  them  back  into 
theii-  own  land — although,  according  to  Scripture  the  wrath  of  God  was 
at  this  time  even  more  violent  than  before,  yet  their  punishment  only 
lasted  70  years.  But  now  we  see  the  wrath  of  God  wherewith  he 
punishes  them  does  not  end,  must  it  not  necessarily  follow  from  this, 
that  they  must  have  committed  sins  greater  than  those  of  their  anc«stors; 
and  again,  since  God  does  not  punish  a  whole  nation  except  from  a  sin 
of  which  they  are  all  guilty,  it  must  follow,  that  the  v/hole  Jewish  nation 
is  guilty  of  one  crime. 

Let  us  then,  therefore,  cast  a  serious  glance  into  the  word  of  God, 
and  see  if  we  cannot  find  there  some  satisfactory  answer.  God  spake  by 
the  prophet  Amos  (xii.  6)  :  For  three  transgressions  of  Israel,  and  for 
four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof;  because  they  sold  the 
righteous  for  silver,"  All  those  who  study  the  sacred  books  are,  and  raust 
be,  well  aware  that  the  first  of  the  four  transgressions  of  Israel  was  the 
selling  of  J oseph  by  his  brethren  ;  the  second  sin  points  to  the  worship 
of  the  calf  on  jMount  Horebj  the  third  to  the  killing  of  the  prophets, 
for  which  they  lived  70  years  in  captivity ;  but  the  fourth  transgression, 
which  even  in  its  language  is  separately  annoimced  from  the  before-men- 
tioned three,  surely  can  be,  and  is  no  other  crime,  than  the  selling  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  fact,  was  sold  after  the  70  years  captivity  ;  for  were 
this  not  so,  that  is,  that  this  selling  of  Jesus  be  the  fourth  transgression, 
we  should  assign  various  crimes  to  Israel  before  the  selling  of  .Joseph  > 
this,  however,  we  can  by  no  means  maintain,  since  the  testimony  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  is  against  us,  for  vfe  find  the  selling  of  Joseph  to 
be  the  first  crime  in  numerical  order  laid  on  all  the  sons  of  Jacob ; 
whilst  the   prophet   Amos   dwells   distinctly  on   the   fourth  sin — 
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the  selling  of  the  just  one  ;  wherefore  they  were  to  come  into  this  pre- 
sent captivity,  out  of  which  God  threatens  them  not  to  return  when  he 
says  :  "  And  for  the  fourth  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  there- 
of."   In  like  roanner  we  read  the  word  of  God,  through  the  mouth 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ch.  Ixv.  12-15  :  "Therefore  will  I  number  you  to 
the  sword,  and  ye  shall  all  bow  down  to  the  slaughter  ;  because  when  I 
called  ye  did  not  answer  ;  when  I  spake  ye  did  not  hear  ;  but  did  evil 
before  mine  eyes,  and  did  choose  that  wherein  I  delighted  not.  There- 
fore, thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  Behold  my  servants  shall  cat,  but  ye 
shall  be  hungry  ;  behold  my  servants  shall  drink,  but  ye  shall  be  thirsty; 
behold  my  servants  ©hall  rejoice,  but  ye  shall  be  ashamed ;  behold  my 
servants  shall  sing  for  joy  of  heart,  but  ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart, 
and  shall  hov/1  for  vexation  of  spirit.    And  ye  shall  leave  your  name  for  ^ 
a  curse  unto  my  chosen,  for  the  Lord  God  shall  slay  thee,  and  call  his 
servants  by  another  name."    There  is  no  want  of  many  more  words  to 
prove  that  for  the  selling  and  rejection  of  Him,  who  is  our  Great  Teacher 
and  Prophet,  the  unbelieving  Jews  suffer,  and  believers  rejoice,  for  it  is 
visible  to  all  the  world  that  the  people  of  the  Jews  have  been,  and  still 
are,  severely  punished  for  their  infidelity  and  disobedience  to  that  pro- 
phet, and  those  are  blessed  by  God  upon  earth  who  received  the  other 
name.    The  prophecy  is  clear  and  expressive:  Deut.  xviii.  18, — 
will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren  like  unto  thee, 
and  will  put  My  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all 
that  I  shall  command  him,  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
will  not  harken  unto  My  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  My  name,  I 
"will  require  it  of  him," — that  is,  I  will  severely  punish  him,  as  the  He- 
brew word  signifies.    This  prophecy  evidently  relates  to  Jesus  Christ  3 
and  has  not  this  terrible  denunciation  been  fully  executed  upon  the  J ews, 
commencing  soon  after  J  esus  had  finished  his  ministry  among  them,  and 
His  apostles  had  IHiewise  preached  in  vain.    We  may  be  the  more  cer- 
tain of  this  application,  as  our  Saviour  Himself  not  only  denounced  the 
same  destruction,  but  also  foretold  the  signs,  the  manner,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it ;  and  those  of  the  Jews,  who  believed  in  His  name,  by 
remembering  the  caution,  and  following  the  advice  which  he  had  given 
them,  escaped  from  the  general  ruin  of  their  country,  like  firebrands 
picked  out  of  the  fire.    The  main  body  of  the  nation  either  perished  in 
their  infidelity,  or  v/ere  carried  captive  into  all  nations  ;  and  have  they 
not  ever  since  persisted  in  the  same  infidelity,  been  obnoxious  to  the 
same  punishment,  and  been  a  distressed  and  miserable  people  in  the 
earth— the  hand  of  God  was  scarce  ever  more  visible  in  any  of  his  dis- 
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pensations.  I,  therefore,  repeat  once  more,  we  must  be  blind  not  to  see 
that  they  have  long  been  monuments  of  God's  Justice  ;  but  we  believe 
they  will  become  objects  of  His  mercy  again.  And  in  the  meantime  we 
will  say  with  the  apostle  Paul — "  Our  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  Israel  is,  that  they  may  be  saved." 

But  the  question  may  be  asked  :  how  can  God,  Avho  is  a  God  of 
love,  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  if  the  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  why  shall  the  teeth  of  the  children  be  set  on 
edge  1  If  the  fathers  hated  the  Lord,  why  should  the  children  suffer 
for  it  ?  And  which  question  becomes  graver  still,  when  we  read  in  Holy 
AYrit  where  it  is  distinctly  stated  :  "The  fathers  shall  not  die  for  the 
children,  neither  shall  the  children  die  for  the  fathers."  And  when  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  teaches  in  the  word  of  God,  "The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  son,"  our  first  answer  may  be  that  the  children  are  as  well  unbe- 
lievers as  their  fathers  were.  But  we  are  permitted,  by  contemplating 
our  position  in  the  material  world,  and  comparing  cause  and  effect  in 
human  life,  to  conceive  the  justice  of  God  in  this  great  question,  and 
exclaim  :  Man  thou  standest  perplexed  and  dejected  on  the  portals  of 
wisdom,  and  darest  not  set  thy  foot  on  the  threshold  of  its  sanctuary, 
because  it  seems  shrouded  in  an  impenetrable  veil ;  but  how,  if  within 
thyself,  within  thine  own  heart,  thou  possessest  the  key  to  this  mystery  1 
Cast  a  contemplating  glance  within  thine  own  bosom,  and  ask  thyself 
when,  by  voluptuousness  and  sensuality,  thou  hast  ioipaired  the  faculties 
of  thy  mind,  and  weakened  thy  body,  and  brought  upon  thyself  diseases 
which  ruin  thy  constitution,  and  are  inherited  by  thy  children,  must 
not  the  children  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  in  dragging  along  an 
existence  embittered  by  sickness  and  ill  health  1  Or,  when,  by  intem- 
perance and  extravagance,  thou  hast  squandered  away  thy  fortune,  and 
spent  a  patrimony  to  which  they  have  a  rightful  claim,  and  hast  brought 
upon  thyself  want  and  poverty,  which  prevents  thee  from  giving  thy  sons 
a  proper  education,  w^hich  would  entitle  them  to  occupy  an  honorable 
position  in  society,  and  gain  an  honest  living,  and  train  up  thy  daugh- 
ters to  become  ornaments  to  society,  and  an  honor  to  their  sex  ]  Hast 
thou  not  handed  over  by  thine  own  faults,  thy  children,  and,  perhaps, 
thy  childrens'  children,  to  an  existence  embittered  by  penury,  to  a  life 
unblessed  by  education ;  does  not  the  sin  bear  its  bitter  fruit  from  gen- 
eration to  generation !  Or  still,  hast  tiou,  through  dishonesty,  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  world,  and  branded  the  name  which  thou  hast  in- 
herited from  thine  ancestors  untarnished,  and  which  it  was  thy  bounden 
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duty  to  leave  to  thy  children  after  thee  without  stain  1  Hast  thou  not 
made  them  the  inheritors  of  thy  shame '?  Hast  thou  not  bequeathed  to 
them  the  contempt  which  thou  has  earned,  and  of  which  they  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  may  be  innocent  ]  Is  not  the  iniquity  cf  the  fathers 
visited  on  the  children  in  the  unmerited  disgrace  which  attaches 
to  them  '1  Or  thinkest  thou  this  an  injustice '?  Foolish  thought ! 
Wouldst  thou  that  God  should  subvert  the  order  of  things,  and 
change  for  thy  sake  the  eternal  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  which  rule 
the  material  world]  And  as  it  is  with  this  individual,  so  it  is  with 
whole  nations.  History  teaches  us  how  whole  nations  had  to  expiate 
the  sins  of  their  fathers ;  how  empires  great  and  powerful,  vanished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  exterminating  wars  and  fearful  pestilences, 
through  the  crimes  and  the  depravity  of  their  ancestors ;  and  yet  God  is 
just  and  full  of  love,  who  shows  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that 
love  Him.  And  can  this  idea  be  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend'?  Must 
it  not  present  itself  clearly  before  our  mind's  eye,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  for  nearly  1800  years  has  bowed 
them  down,  and  which  the  misdeeds  of  their  ancestors  have  brought 
upon  them  1  Have  not  the  prophets,  in  flowing  and  soul-stirring 
language,  portrayed  to  the  fathers  the  future  misery  of  their  children, 
and  the  sufferings  which  the  latter  will  have  to  endure  for  the  sins  of 
the  former  1  And  though  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  together  with 
their  sufferings,  has  been  made  instrumental  in  the  hands  of  eternal 
wisdom,  to  erect  it  as  a  living  standard,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  vford  of  God,  their  dispersions  and  sufferings  are  nevertheless  the 
just  punishment  God  has  inflicted  for  the  sins  of  their  forefathers,  who 
said:  "Let  his  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children." 

And  now  we  come  to  another  point.  The  fortune  and  circumstances 
of  the  J ews  have  had  their  revolution  also.  According  to  the  zeal  of  the 
people  who  were  animated  by  the  clergy,  or  by  the  political  views  of 
Christian  princes,  and  since  the  Reformation,  at  the  time  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  circumstances  have  become  more  favorable  to  them.  The  J  ews 
have,  ever  since,  established  themselves  to  advantage  in  several  Protes- 
tant kingdoms.  Holland  was  the  first  which  received  them  more 
generously  than  any  of  the  other  Protestant  countries.  And  nov/,  the 
Jews  are  settled  peaceably  in  all  the  Protestant  countries.  In  short, 
ever  since  men  have  begun  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and 
the  fetters  of  hatred  and  enmity,  and  wherever  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  has  been  respected,  wherever  the  iron  hand  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry  has  ceased  to'  crush  virtue,  that  dignifies  mankind  to  the  dust. 
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and  wherever  contempt  and  oppression,  that  maketh  a  wiHO  man  mad, 
has  vanished  away  ;  in  a  word,  wherever  pure  Christianity  lias  erected  its 
banner,  and  the  love  of  Christ  was  manifested  and  practiced,  and  only 
there,  the  Jew  was,  and  is  still  permitted  to  prove  that  he  likewise  is 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  tiiat  he  has  preserved  many  noble  things, 
many  noble  feelings,  inseparable  from  his  former  greatness. 

And  now  my  dear  Christian  friends,  let  ns  consider,  therefoi'Cj  the 
design  of  the  rejection  of  my  beloved  peo])le,  and  your  adoption  in  their 
state,  for  in  times  past  ye  have  not  believed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained 
mercy  through  their  unbelief,  even  so  have  these  also  now  not  believed, 
that  through  your  mercy  they  also  may  obtain  mercy.  Let  us  remember 
also,  that  "salvation  is  of  the  Jews,"  "who  are  Israelites,  to  w  hom  pertaineth 
the  adoption  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises,  whose  are  the  fathers, 
and  of  whom  as  concerning  thfi  flesh  Christ  came  who  is  over  all,  God, 
blessed  for  ever.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  the  Jews  being 
grafted  again  into  the  good  olive  tree,  if  they  continue  not  in  unbelief, 
and  may  our  prayer  be  to  Him  who  is  our  Lord  and  Eedeemer,  that  He 
may  hasten  the  time,  when  their  unbelief,  together  with  their  persecu- 
tions and  sufferings,  shall  be  taken  away,  when  Jew  and  Gentile  will 
walk  hand  in  hand  to  the  Temple  of  our  Lord. 


Note. — To  recount  the  barbarities  ^Yhich  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  have 
inflicted  on  the  Jews,  would  fill  volumes,  and  they  should  be  written  v^ith  tears  instead 
of  'ink,  and  on  sackcloth  instead  of  parchment.  Every  species  of  annoyance,  every 
diabolical  torture,  every  debasing  usage,  every  epellict  of  opprol)riurn,  every  manifes- 
tation of  hatred  and  contempt  has  been  exercised  against  them;  their  property  was 
ever  re,s;arded  as  lawful  prey;  their  per.-sons  were  never  secure  from  ill-treatment; 
their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  ruthless  rulers;  everywhere  they  have  been  treated 
by  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  with  contumely  and  wrong;  laws  of  the  most 
oppressive  kind  have  been  enacted  against  them;  they  could  not  testify  against  a 
Christian  in  the  civil  courts;  they  were  forced  to  wear  badges  designed  to  mark  them 
with  disgrace ;  they  were  forbidden  to  institute  suits  against  Christians  in  the  courts 
of  law;  they  were  made  the  foot-ball  of  kings  and  princes,  being  spurned  novv^  hither, 
now  thither,  by  the  feet  of  petty  despots;  they  were  compelled  to  reside  in  certain 
sections  of  cities,  and  locked  in  at  night,  and  no  Christian  servants  or  nurse  could 
stay  with,  or  attend  them,  no  inn  for  travellers  could  receive  or  entertain  them;  they 
were  in  truth,  what  prophecy  declared  they  should  be,  "A byword  and  a  reproach 
among  all  nations. "  When  Christian  nations  have  thus  maltreated  and  abused  this 
ancient  people,  do  we  wonder  at  their  prejudices  against  Christianity. 

Note  2. — Only  a  short  timie  ago,  a  little  peasant  girl,  in  the  village  of  Schawlan, 
was  missed.  Suddenly  the  report  Avas  spread  that  the  child  was  kidnapped  by  the  Jews 
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in  order  to  make  use  of  its  blood  in  tlie  Passover  ceremonies.  A  judicial  enq^uiry  was  at 
once  instituted,  tlie  houses  of  the  neighboring  Jews  were  thoroughly  searched,  but  no 
trace  of  the  girl  could  be  discovered.  A  month  afterwards  her  body  was  found  under 
a  mass  of  snow,  which  had  begun  to  melt.  The  village  priest  then  preached  in  the 
church  that  the  Jews,  after  having  drawn  the  blood  from  the  child,  had  buried  the 
corpse  in  the  snow.  The  proprietor  of  the  estate,  equalling  the  priest  in  fanaticism, 
made  the  same  assertion.  The  excitement  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  against  the 
unfortunate  Jews,  thus  spread  farther  daily,  and  at  last  grew  to  such  intensity  that  it 
became  really  furious.  All  intercourse  with  the  Jews  of  the  whole  district  was  cut 
off,  and  every  Jew  that  dared  to  show  himself  in  the  street  was  assailed  with  hatchets. 
Moreover,  the  leading  Jews  of  Schawlan  were  at  once  thrown  into  prison,  there  to 
await  their  trial  ae  murderers. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  ISRAEL. 

Shall  Israel  be  restored  to  their  own  land  1  Undoiihtedly  they 
shall  if  the  promises  of  God  are  of  literal  fulfilment,  as  none  can  ques- 
tion, who  see  in  the  past  the  mirror  of  the  future ;  or  perhaps,  we  should 
say,  who  interpret  promises  concerning  the  future,  by  the  precedent  of 
those  whose  accomplishment  has  become  matter  of  history.  God  gave 
them  the  land  in  promise,  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Abraham.  ''AH 
the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed 
/arever."— Gen.  xiii.  U-17;  xv.  18;  xvii.  7,  8;  xxvi.  2,  6:  Exod.  vi. 
4  :  Deut.  xxxiv.  1-5  :  Psalms  cv.  1-5. 

"In  all  parts  of  the  earth,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "this  extraor- 
dinary people,  whose  name  and  sufferings  are  in  every  nation  under 
heaven,  think  and  feel  as  one  man  on  the  great  issue  of  their  restora- 
tion." This  belief  and  the  desire,  is  almost  universal  among  the  Jews, 
and  as  far  as  Hebrew  converts  are  concerned,  there  is  scarcely  one  who 
differs  from  this  belief.  If  it  be  enquired,  how,  or  by  what  instru- 
mentality this  great  event  is  likely  to  be  accomplished,  wo  say,  through 
a  signal  interposition  of  Heaven. 

The  desire  of  their  restoration  is  interwoven  in  all  their  prayers, 
more  particularly  those  for  their  festivals.  In  their  prayer  for  the  feast 
of  the  Passover,  it  is  repeatedly  said :  "  This  year  we  are  here,  at  the 
next  year  we  shall  be  in  the  land  of  Israel."  Read  the  following 
predictions  :  Jer.  xxx.  8,  11,  18  ;  xxxi.  38-40  :  Zech.  xii.  1-18  :  Is.  xxvii. 
12,  13  :  Ezekiel  xi.  17  :  xx.  40,  42  ;  xxxiv.  13;  xxxvi.  14,  28  :  xxxvii. 
21-28  ;  xxxix.  28,  29  :  Hosea  iii.  5  :  Amos  ix.  14,  15  ;  and  Zech. 
xiv.  10,  11.  Nor  ought  we  to  lose  sight  of  the  prediction  of  our 
blessed  Jesus  Himself,  who  said:  ''And  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles  until  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled." — 
Luke  xxi.  24.  Then  the  Jews  will  be  converted,  and  return  to  their 
own  land,  and  rebuild  and  inhabit  Jerusalem,  that  is,  they  will  return, 
in  an  unconverted  state  to  their  country,  and  then  and  there,  "a  nation 
will  be  born  in  a  day." 

I  must  confess  that  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  I  was  not  a  believer  in 
a  temporal  but  a  spiritual  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel.  But  the 
more  I  search  the  scriptures  on  this  important  subject,  and  my  own 
experience  in  connection  with  the  state  of  the  church,  as  well  as  with 
the  experience  of  converted  Hebrews  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  more 
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I  feel  convinced  that  the  Jews  will  be  literally  restored  to  their 
country. 

*'  There  is  but  one  objection,"  says  another  Hebrew  convert,  "  and 
that  is,  that  if  the  Jews  are  to  return  to  Canaan  before  their  conversion, 
then  it  is  needless  to  make  exertion  to  promote  their  conversion." 
Does  it  follow  that  because  we  do  not  expect  the  national  conversion  of 
our  people  till  after  their  restoration  to  Canaan,  that  therefore  no  indi- 
viduals may  be  converted  before  that  time  1  The  Apostle  Paul  said  and 
believed  that  my  dear  brethren,  the  sons  of  Abraham,  would  continue 
under  the  influence  of  spiritual  darkness  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
come  in  ;  yet  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  into  the  synagogue 
every  Sabbath  day,  and  reasoning  with  them  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 


CONCLUSION. 


It  is  but  rarely  that  Christian  authors  aflbrd  us  an  opportunity 
for  expressing  our  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  their  researches  in 
the  field  of  Jewish  literature.  They  generally  view  Jewish  events  and 
Jewish  efforts  through  a  distorted  medium.  In  the  most  of  their 
eyes  modern  Jewish  history  has  only  a  value  in  as  far  as  it  serves  to 
set  off  events  in  our  Christianity.  Comparison — the  real  use  of  which 
only  consists  in  bringing  out  in  bolder  relief,  either  individual  char- 
acteristics, or  the  distinguishing  marks  of  occurrences — are  alas  too 
often  only  instituted  by  Gentile  writers  on  Jewish  history,  for  the 
purpose  of  exalting  Gentile  virtues  and  Christian  proceedings,  on  the 
pedestal  of  Jewish  vices^  and  Jewish  misdoings.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  a  work  in  the  English 
language  narrating  events  subsequent  to  the  Christian  Era,  in  a  dis- 
passionate manner,  ready  to  view  and  treat  of  Judaism  independently 
of  Christianity.  However  much  such  a  cooked  up  history  may  be  to 
the  taste  of  some,  it  cannot  but  raise  disgust  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
biased Christian  and  Jew.  A  population  like  that  of  the  Jews,  existing 
in  full  vigour,  numerous,  and  in  the  possession  of  mental  faculties 
of  acknowledged  superiority,  of  means  and  influence  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  at  any  antecedent  period,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
years  after  the  object  of  its  existence  is  supposed  to  have  been 
attained,  must  have  an  independent  value,  and  still  a  mission  to 
fulfil.  They  may  appeal  to  natural,  profane  and  sacred  history, 
alike  for  evidence  bearing  out  the  correctness  of  this  view.  The 
loveliest  flower  fades  after  it  has  produced  seed;  and  the  stateliest 
tree  is  stripped  of  its  foliage  as  soon  as  it  has  yielded  the  fruit 
which  its  boughs  were  laden,  and  bare  and  naked  it  remains  until 
the  season  comes  for  its  renewed  mission.  No  nation  has  remained  on  the 
stage  of  the  world  one  moment  beyond  the  period  necessary  for  the  real- 
ization of  the  idea  of  which  it  was  the  bearer.  When  its  part  is  acted, 
it  either  decays,  serving  to  prepare  the  ground  for  successors,  or  is  sud- 
denly absorbed  by  a  vigorous  assailant.  The  present  Greeks  do  not 
equal  their  ancestors.^  either  in  classic  taste,  or  philosophic  acumen,  or  in 
valorous  exploits.  The  virtues  which  distinguished  the  ancient  Romans, 
have  not  been  transmitted  to  any  of  their  descendants,  if  such  be  any- 
where still  traceable.  But  the  present  Jews  are  actually  more  numerous 
now  than  those  that  were  conquered  by  Titus.     Their  religion  is 
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substantially  the  same.  The  idea  then  represented  by  them,  still  forms 
the  standard  round  which  they  rally,  and  no  decay  can  be  perceived  in 
any  of  those  virtues,  and  intellectual  qualities,  which  marked  them  of  old. 
If  anything,  the  unparalelled  calamities  and  sufferings  of  two  thousand 
years,  have  freed  them  from  some  vices  with  which  they  were  reproached 
of  old ;  softened  down  some  of  their  faults,  and  brought  out  to  great  advant- 
age some  other  powers  latent  for  centuries.  A  captivity  of  eighteen 
centuries  has  been  a  furnace  through  which  they  not  only  have  passed 
unscathed,  but  which  has  actually  refined  them  of  much  dross  ;  yea,  and 
prepared  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  Divine  purpose.  Can  this  be 
said  of  any  other  nation  ?  Have  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  or 
Komans  shown  forth  to  advantage,  after  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  had 
passed  through  their  countries?  The  stream  may  gain  in  size,  yet  not 
in  purity,  as  it  flows  onwards.  Yet  this  is  the  process  exhibited  by  the 
Jews  as  they  are  borne  onward  by  the  wave  of  time. 

Can  Judiaism,  therefore,  forming  as  we  know  it  does,  the  main- 
spring and  life-blood  of  our  Christianity,  really  be  so  effete  and  worn 
out  as  to  be  fit  only  to  lay  down  and  die  ?  Can  it  be  nothing  else  but 
mummy  embalmed,  and  with  all  its  former  greatness,  glory,  predictions  and 
promises  bundled  up,  and  buried  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  sepul- 
chre out  of  which  Christianity  arose  1  Has  Israel  to  play  no  part  any  more 
on  the  platform  of  events  to  come  ?  Has  the  curtain  over  the  prophecies  of 
Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  concerning  them  been  dropped 
already  1  No  !  There  is  vigor  and  intense  vitality  still  throbbing  in 
every  one  of  Israel's  veins  :  its  pulsations  are  as  strong  as  ever.  Blind 
they  are,  but  not  dead,  for  blindness  in  part  is  happend  to  Israel, 
until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  come  in."  And  so  all  Israel  shall 
be  saved.  Persecuted  and  hated  they  are,  but  not  cast  away.  "  God 
hath  not  cast  away  His  people  which  He  foreknew."  Dispersed  they 
are,  but  not  forsaken  :  "  For  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  save  thee, 
though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all  nations  whither  I  have  scattered  thee, 
yet  will  I  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee ;  but  I  will  correct  thee  in  mea- 
sure, and  will  not  leave  thee  altogether  unpunished." — Jer.  xxx.  II,  12. 

Blind  they  are,  but  not  dead  ! 

But — There  is  none  to  plead  thy  cause." 

For — ^'  All  thy  lovers  have  forsaken  thee." 

Therefore — "  I  will  restore  health  unto  thee,  because  they  called 
thee  an  outcast." 

Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that 
they  might  be  saved  ! 

C.  Fbeshmak. 

Galt,  March  12,  1869. 


